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PREFACE. 


The  writer  has  published  so  much  truth  which  the 
world  has  insisted  was  fiction,  and  so  much  fiction 
which  has  beeu  received  as  truth,  that,  in  the  present 
instknce,  he  is  resolved  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Each  of  his  readers  is  at  liberty  to  believe  just  as 
much,  or  as  little,  of  the  matter  here  laid  before  him, 
or  her,  as  may  suit  his  or  her  notions,  prejudices,  knowl^ 
edge  of  the  world,  or  ignorance.  If  anybody  is  disposed 
to  swear  he  knows  precisely  where  Clawbonny  is,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  old  Mr.  Hardinge,  nay,  has 
often  heard  him:  preach — ^let  him  make  his  affidavit,  in 
welcome.  Should  he  get  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  it 
will  not  be  the  first  document  of  that  nature  which  has 
possessed  the  same  weakness. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  captious  persons  may  be 
disposed  to  inquire  into  the  eai  honot  of  such  a  book. 
The  answer  is  this.  Every  thing  which  can  convey  to 
the  human  mind  distinct  and  accurate  impressions  of 
events,  social  facts,  professional  peculiarities,  or  past 
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history,  whether  of  the  higher  or  more  familiar  charac- 
ter, is  of  use.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  tlie  pictm*es 
should  be  true  to  nature,  if  not  absolutely  drawn  from 
living  sitters.  The  knowledge  we  gain  by  our  looser 
reading  often  becomes  serviceable  in  modes  and  man- 
ners little  anticipated  in  the  moments  when  it  is  ac- 
quired. 

Perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  all  our  peculiar  opin- 
ions have  their  foundation  in  prejudices.  These  preju- 
dices are  produced  in  consequence  of  its  being  out  of 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  see,  or  know,  every  thing. 
The  most  favored  mortal  must  receive  far  more  than 
half  of  aU.  that  he  learns  on  his  faith  in  others ;  and  it 
may  aid  those  who  can  never  be  placed  in  positions  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  certain  phases  of  men  and 
things,  to  get  pictures  of  the  same,  di*awn  in  a  way  to 
give  them  nearer  views  than  they  might  otherwise  ob- 
tain. This  is  tK^e  greatest  benefit  of  all  light  literature 
in  general,  it  being  possible  to  render  that  which  is 
purely  fictitious  even  more  useful  than  that  which  is 
strictly  true,  by  avoiding  extravagances,  by  portraying 
witii  fidelity,  and,  as  our  friend  Marble  might  say,  by 
"  generalizing"  with  discretion. 

This  country  has  undergone  many  important  changes 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  been  for  the  better ;  others,  we 
think  out  of  all  question,  for  the  worse,  llie  last  is  a 
fact  that  can  be  known  to  the  generation  which  is  com- 
ing into  life  by  report  only,  and  these  pages  may  possi- 
bly throw  some  little  light  on  both  points,  in  representing 
things  as  they  were.  The  population  of  the  republic  is 
probably  something  more  than  eighteen  millions  and  a 
half  to-day;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  himdred,  it  was  but  a  little  more  than  five  millions 
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In  1800,  tlie  population  of  New  York  was  somewhat  less 
than  six  hundred  thousand  souls ;  to-day  it  is  probablj 
a  little  less  than  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Li  1800,  the  town  of  N#w  York  had  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  whereas,  including  Brooklyn  and 
Williamsburg,  which  then  virtually  had  no  existence,  it 
must  have  at  this  moment  quite  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  are  prodigious  numerical  changes,  that  have  pro- 
duced changes  of  another  sort  Although  an  increase 
of  numbers  does  not  necessarily  infer  an  increase  of 
high  civilization,  it  reasonably  leads  to  the  expectation 
of  great  melioration  in  the  commoner  comforts.  Such 
has  been  the  result,  and  to  those  familiar  with  facts  as 
they  now  exist,  the  difference  will  probably  be  apparent 
in  these  pages. 

Although  the  moral  changes  in  American  society 
have  not  kept  pace  with  those  that  are  purely  physical, 
many  that  are  essential  have  nevertheless  occurred. 
Of  all  the  British  possessions  on  tiiis  continent,  ISew 
York,  aftCT  its  conquest  from  the  Ihitch,  received  most 
of  the  social  organization  of  the  mother  country.  Un- 
der the  Dutch,  even,  it  had  some  of  these  characteristic 
peculiarities  in  its  patroons ;  the  lords  of  the  manor  of 
the  New  Netherlands.  Some  of  the  southern  colonies, 
it  is  true,  had  their  caciques  and  other  semi-feudal  and 
semi-savage  noblesse,  but  the  system  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance ;  the  peculiarities  of  that  section  of  the  coim- 
try  arising  principally  from  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery  on  an  extended  scale.  With  New  York  it  was 
different  A  conquered  colony,  the  mother  country 
left  the  impression  of  its  own  institutions  more  deeply 
engraved  than  on  any  of  the  settlements  that  were  com- 
menced by  grants  to  proprietors,  or  under  chart^s  from 
the  crown.    It  was  strictly  a  royal  colony,  and  so  eon- 
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timied  to  be,  down  to  the  hour  of  separation.  Tlie 
social  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  were  to  be 
traced  in  her  ha'bits  until  the  current  of  immigration 
became  so  strong  as  t^  bring- with  it  those  that  were 
conflicting,  if  not  absolutely  antagonist.  The  inflil^ice 
of  these  two  sources  of  thought  is  still  obvious  to  the 
'  reflecting,  giving  rise  to  a  double  set  of  social  opinions ; 
one  of  which  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  its  New 
England  and  puritanical  origin,  while  the  other  may  be 
said  to  come  of  the  usages  and  notions  of  the  middle 
states,  proper. 

This  Js  said  in  anticipation  of  certain  strictures  that 
will  be  likely  to  follow  some  of  the  incidents  of  ouJ* 
story,  it  not  being  always  deemed  an  essential  in  ah 
American  critic  that  he  should  understand  hi^  subject. 
Too  many  of  thein,  indeed,  justify  the  retort  of  the  man 
who  derided  the  claims  to  knowledge  of  life  set  up  by  a 
neighbor,  that  "  had  been  to  meetin'  and  had  been  to 
mill."  We  can  all  obtain  some  notions  of  the  portion 
of  a  subject  that  is  placed  imndediately  before  our  eyes ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  understand  that  which  we  have  no 
njeans  of  studying. 

On  the  subject  of  the  nautical  incidents  of  this  book, 
we  have  endeavored  to  be  as  exact  as  our  authorities 
will  allow.  We  ate  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
writing  what  the  world  thinks,  rather  than  what  is  true, 
and  are  not  conscious  of  any  very  palpable  errors  of 
this  nature. 

It  is  no  niore  tban  fair  to  apprise  the  reader  that  our 
tale  is  not  completed  in  the  first  part,  or  the  volumes 
that  are  now  ptiblished.  This  the  plan  of  the  book 
would  not  permit;  but  we  can  promise  those  who  may 
feel  any  interest  in  the  subject,  that  the  season  shall  not 
pass  away,  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  ourselves,  without 
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bringiug  the  narrative  to  a  close.  Poor  Captain  Wal- 
lingford  is  now  in  his  sixty-jSflh  year,  and  is  naturally 
desirous  of  not  being  hung  up  long  on  the  tenter-hooka 
of  expectation  so  near  the  close^f  life.  The  old  gentle- 
man having  seen  much  and  suffered  much,  is  entitled 
to  end  his  days  in  peace.  In  this  mutual  frame  of  mind 
between  the  principal  and  his  editors,  the  public  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  unnecessary  delay,  what- 
ever may  be  its  rights  of  the  same  nature  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  author — ^perhaps  editor  would  be  the  better  word 
— does  not  feel  himself  responsible  for  all  the  notions 
advanced  by  the  hero  of  this  tale,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  as  much.  That  one  bom  in  the  Eevolution 
should  think  differently  from  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  in  a  hundred  things,  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  in 
just  this  difference  of  opinion  that  the  lessons  of  the 
book  are  to  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  L 

*  And  1—mj  joj  of  life  Is  fled, 
M7  BpliiVs  power,  my  boeom^s  glow ; 
The  nren  locka  that  gnc*d  mj  head, 
Ware  in  a  wreath  of  snowl 
.^nd  where  the  star  of  joath  aroee 
I  deemM  lifers  lingering  nj  should  close ; 
And  those  loT*d  trees  m  j  tomb  o^ershade. 
Beneath  whose  arching  bowers  mj  childhood  played.** 


I  WAS  bom  in  a  valley  not  very  remote  from  the  sea.  My 
£Either  liad  been  a  sailor  in  yonth,  and  some  of  my  earliest  rec 
ollections  are  connected  with  the  hbtory  of  his  adventures  and 
the  recolleetions  they  excited.  He  had  been  a  boy  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolation,  and  had  seen  some  service  in  the  shipping  of 
that  period.  Among  other  scenes  he  witnessed,  he  had  been 
on  board  the  Trnmbull  in  her  action  with  the  Watt — ^the  hard* 
est-fonght  naval  combat  of  that  war — and  he  particularly  de- 
lighted in  relating  its  incidents.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battle,  and  bore  the  marks  of  the  injury  in  a  scar  that  slightly 
disfigured  a  &ce  that,  without  this  blemish,  would  have  been 
singularly  handsome.  My  mother,  after  my  poor  father's  death, 
always  spoke  of  even  this  scar  as  a  beauty-spot.  Agreeably  to 
my  own  recollections  the  mark  scarcely  deserved  that  commen- 
dation, as  it  gave  one  side  of  the  &ce  a  grim  and  fierce  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  its  owner  was  displeased. 

My  &ther  died  on  the  taxm  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  which 
descended  to  him  from  his  great-grandfather,  an  English  emi- 
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grant  that  had  purchased  it  of  the  Dutch  colonist  who  haa 
originally  cleared  it  from  the  woods.  The  place  was  called 
Clawbonny,  which  some  said  was  good  Dutch,  others  bad 
Dutch ;  and  now  and  then  a  person  ventured  a  conjecture  that 
it  might  be  Indian.  Bonny  it  was,  in  one  sense  at  least,  for  a 
lovelier  farm  there  is  not  on  the  whole  of  the  wide  sur&ce  of 
the  Empire  State.  What  does  not  always  happen  in  this  wicked 
world,  it  was  as  good  as  it  was  handsome.  It  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  of  first-rate  land,  either  arable  or 
of  rich  river  bottom  in  meadows,  and  of  more  than  a  hundred 
of  rocky  mountain  side,  that  was  very  tolerably  covered  with 
wood.  The  first  of  our  family  who  owned  the  place  had  built  a 
substantial  one-story  stone  house,  that  bears  the  date  of  1 70 7  on 
one  of  its  gables ;  and  to  which  each  of  his  successors  had  add- 
ed a  little,  until  the  whole  structure  got  to  resemble  a  cluster  of 
cottages  thrown  together  without  the  least  attention  to  order  or 
regularity.  Hiere  were  a  porch,  a  front  door,  and  a  lawn,  how- 
ever ;  the  latter  containing  half  a  dozen  acres  of  a  soil  as  black 
as  one's  hat,  and  nourishing  eight  or  ten  elms  that  were  scattered 
about  as  if  their  seeds  had  been  sown  broadcast.  In  addition 
to  the  trees  and  a  suitable  garniture  of  shrubbery,  this  lawn  was 
coated  with  a  sward  that,  in  the  proper  seasons,  rivalled  all  I 
have  read  or  imagined  of  the  emerald  and  shorn  slopes  of  tho 
Swiss  valleys. 

Clawbonny,  while  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  resi- 
dence of  an  affluent,  agriculturist,  had  none  of  the  pretension 
of  these  later  times.  The  house  had  an  air  of  substantial  c<mi- 
fort  without,  an  appearance  that  its  interior  in  no  maimer  con^ 
tradicted.  The  ceilings  were  low,  it  is  true,  nor  were  the  rooms 
particularly  large ;  but  the  latter  w^re  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
sunmier,  and  tidy,  neat,  and  respectaWe  all  the  year  round.  Both 
the  parlors  had  carpets,  as  had  the  passages  and  s31  the  better 
bedrooms ;  and  there  were  an  old-fa^oned  chintz  settee,  well 
stuffed  and  cushioned,  and  curtains  in  the  "big  parlor,"  as  we 
called  the  best  apartment — ^the  pretending  name  of  drawing 
room  not  having  reached  our  valley  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796, 
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or  that  in  which  ray  recollections  of  the  place,  as  it  then  existed, 
arc  the  most  vivid  and  distinct. 

We  had  orchards^  meadows,  and  ploughed  fields  all  around 
lis;  while  the  bams,  granaries,  styes,  and  other  buildings  of  the 
farm,  were  of  soHd  stone,  like  the  dwelling,  and  all  in  capital 
condition.  In  addition  to  the  place,  whiph  he  inherited  from 
my  grandMher  quite  without  any  incumbrance,  well  stocked 
and  sap{^ed  with  utensils  of  all  sorts^  my  &ther  had  managed 
to  bring  with  him  from  sea  some  fourteen  or  fi^en  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  carefully  invested  in  mortgages  in  the  county. 
He  got  twenty-eeven  hundred  pounds  currency  with  my  mother, 
similarly  bestowed ;  and,  two  or  three  great  landed  proprietors 
and  as  many  retired  merchants  from  York  excepted,  Ci^tain 
Walhngford  was  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  stiffest 
men  in  Ulster  county.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  true  was 
this  rej^rt ;  though  I  never  saw  any  thing  but  the  abundance 
of  a  better  sort  of  American  &rm  under  the  paternal  roof,  and 
I  know  that  the  poor  were  never  sent  away  empty-handed.  It 
is  true  that  our  wine  was  made  of  currants;  but  it  was  deli- 
cious,, and  there  was  always  a  sufficient  stodk  in  the  cellar  to 
enable  us  to  drink  it  three  or  four  years  old.  My  father,  how 
ever^  had  a  small  private  colle<^n  of  his  own,  out  of  which  he 
wonki  oocisionally  produce  a  bottle ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Governor  George  Clinton,  afterward  Vice  President,  who 
was  an  Ulster  county  man,  and  who  sometimes  stopped  at  Claw 
bonny  in  passing,  say  that  it  was  excellent  £ast  India  Madeira. 
Aa  for  cb^ets,  burgundy,  hock,  and  champagne,  they  were  wines 
then  unknown  in  America,  except  on  ih»  tables  of  so^ne  of  the 
principal  merchants,  and  here  and  Hiere  On  that  of  'some  travel- 
led gentleman  of  an^tate  Jai^r  than  c<»nmon.  When  I  say 
that  Governor  George  Clinton  used  to  stop  occasionally  and 
taste  my  father^s  Madeira,  I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  being  cla^d 
with  those  who  then  composed  the  gentry  of  the  state.  To 
this,  in  that  day,  we  cou}d  hardly  aspire,  though  the  substantial 
hereditary  property  of  toy  femily  gave  us  a  local  consideration 
that  placed  us  a  good  delal  above  the  station  of  ordinary  yeo- 
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men.  Ilad  we  lived  in  one  of  the  large  towns,  our  associatioo 
would  unquestionably  have  been  with  those  who  are  usually 
considered  to  be  one  or  two  degrees  beneath  the  highest  class. 
These  distinctions  were  much  more  marked  inunediately  aft;er  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  than  they  are  to-day ;  and  they  are  more 
marked  to-day,  even,  than  all  but  the  most  lucky  or  the  most 
meiitorious,  whichever  fortune  dignifies,  are  willing  to  allow. 

The  courtship  between  my  parents  occurred  while  my  &ther 
was  at  home  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the 
engagement  between  the  Trumbull  and  the  Watt  I  have  al- 
ways supposed  this  was  the  moving  cause  why  my  mother  fan- 
cied that  the  grim-looking  scar  on  the  left  side  of  my  father's 
face  was  so  particularly  becoming.  The  battle  was  fought  in 
June,  1780,  and  my  parents  were  married  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  My  father  did  not  go  to  sea  again  until  after  my  birth, 
which  took  place  the  very  day  that  Comwallis  capitulated  at 
Yorktown.  These  combined  events  set  the  young  sailor  }n  mo- 
tion, for  he  felt  he  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  he  wished  to 
make  one  more  mark  on  the  enemy  in  return  for  the  beauty-spot 
his  wife  so  gloried  in.  He  accordingly  got  a  eonmiission  in  a 
privateer,  made  two  or  three  fortunate  cruises,  and  was  able  at 
the  peace  to  purchase  a  prize-brig,  which  he  sailed  as  master 
and  owner  until  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  pa- 
ternal roof  by  the  death  of  my  grandfather.  Being  an  only  son, 
the  captain,  as  my  father  was  uniformly  called,  inherited  the 
land,  stock,  utensils,  and  crops^  as  already  mentioned ;  while  the 
six  thousand  pounds  currency  that  were  ^'  at  use,"  went  to  my 
two  aunts,  who  were  thought  to  be  well  married  to  men  in  their 
own  class  of  life,  in  adjacent  counties. 

My  father  never  went  to  sea  after  he  inherited  Clawbonny. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  remained  on 
his  fimn,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  winter  passed  in  Albany 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county.  In  his  day  it  was 
a  credit  to  a  man  to  represent  a  county,  and  to  hold  office  under 
the  state :  though  the  abuse  of  the  elective  principle,  not  to  say 
of  the  appointing  power,  has  since  brought  about  so  great  a 
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ehangc.  Then  a  member  of  Congress  was  somebody;  now  be  is 
only — ^a  member  of  Congress, 

We  were  but  two  surviving  cbiidren,  three  of  the  fisunily  dy- 
ing infimts,  leaving  only  my  sister  Grace  and  myself  to  console 
our  mother  in  her  widowhood.  The  dire  accident  which  placed 
her  in  this,  the  saddest  of  all  conditions  for  a  woman  who  had 
been  a  happy  wife,  occurred  in  the  year  1794,  when  I  was  in  my 
thirteenth  year,  and  Grace  was  turned  of  eleven.  It  may  be 
well  to  relate  the  particulars. 

Hiere  was  a  mill,  just  where  the  stream  that  runs  through 
our  valley  tumbles  down  to  a  level  below  that  on  which  the  farm 
lies,  and  empties  itself  into  a  small  tributary  of  the  Hudson. 
This  mill  was  on  our  property,  and  was  a  source  of  great  con- 
venience and  of  some  profit  to  my  father.  There  he  ground  all 
the  grain  that  was  consumed  for  domestic  purposes  for  several 
miles  around ;  and  the  tolls  enabled  him  to  fatten  his  pollers 
and  beeves,  in  a  way  to  give  both  a  sort  of  established  charac 
ter.  In  a  word,  the  mill  was  the  concentrating  point  for  aU  the 
products  of  the  farm,  there  being  a  little  landing  on  the  maipn 
of  the  creek  that  put  up  from  the  Hudson,  whence  a  sloop  sailed 
weekly  for  town.  My  father  passed  half  his  time  about  the 
mill  and  landing,  superintending  his  workmen,  and  particularly 
^ving  directions  about  the  fitting  of  the  sloop,  which  was  his 
property  also,  and  about  the  gear  of  the  mill  He  was  clever, 
certainly,  and  had  made  several  useM  suggestions  to  the  mill- 
wright who  occasionally  came  to  examine  and  rep^r  the  works ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  so  accurate  a  mechanic  as  he  &ncied 
himself  to  be.  He  had  invented  some  new  mode  of  arresting 
the  movement,  and  of  setting  the  machinery  in  motion  when 
necessary;  what  it  was,  I  never  knew,  for  it  was  not  named  at 
Clawbonny  after  the  fatal  accident  occurred.  One'  day,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  convince  the  millwright  of  the  excellence  of 
this  improvement,  my  father  caused  the  machinery  to  be  stop« 
ped,  and  then  placed  his  own  weight  upon  the  large  wheel,  in 
order  to  manifest  the  sense  he  fdt  in  the  security  of  his  inven- 
tion.    He  was  in  the  very  act  of  laughing  exultingly  at  the 
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manner  in  which  the  millwright  shook  his  head  at  the  risk  he 
ran,  when  the  arresting  power  lost  its  control  of  the  machineiy, 
the  heavy  head  of  water  burst  into  the  buckets,  and  the  wheel 
whirled  round  cairying  my  unfortunate  &ther  with  it.  I  wae 
an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  and  saw  the  £Eice  of  my  parent,  as 
the  wheel  turned  it  from  me,  still  expanded  in  mirth.  There 
was  but  one  revolution  made,  when  the  wright  succeeded  in 
stopjnng  the  works.  This  brought  the  great  wheel  back  nearly 
to  its  ori^al  position,  and  I  fairly  shouted  with  hysterical 
delight  when  I  saw  my  father  standing  in  his  tracks,  as  it  might 
be,  seemingly  unhurt.  Unhurt  he  would  have  been,  though  he 
must  have  passed  a  fearful  keel-hauling,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance. He  had  held  on  to  the  wheel  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
seaman,  since  letting  go  his  hold  would  have  thrown  him  down 
a  cliff  of  near  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  he  actually  passed 
between  the  wheel  and  the  planking  beneath  it  unharmed, 
although  there  was  only  an  inch  or  two  to  spare ;  but  in  rising 
from  this  fearful  strait,  his  head  had  been  driven  between  a  pro- 
jecting beam  and  one  of  the  buckets,  in  a  way  to  crush  one 
temple  in  upon  the  brain.  So  swift  and  sudden  had  been  the 
whole  thing,  that,  on  turning  the  wheel,  his  lifeless  body  was 
still  inclining  on  its  periphery,  retained  erect,  I  believe,  ih  conse- 
quence of  some  part  of  his  coat  getting  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  naiL  This  was  the  first  serious  sorrow  of  my  life.  I  had 
always  regarded  my  &thto  as  one  of  the  fixtures  of.  the  world ; 
as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe ;  and  had  never 
contemplated  his  death  as  a  possible  thing.  That  another  rev- 
olution might  occur,  and  carry  the  country  back  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British  crown,  wotdd  have  seemed  to  mo  far 
more  possible  than  that  my  father  could  die.  Bitter  truth  now 
convinced  me  of  the  fallacy  of  such  notions. 

It  was  months  and  months  before  I  ceased  to  dr^am  of  this 
frightful  scene.  At  my  ago,  all  the  feelings  were  fresh  and  plas- 
tic, and  grief  took  strong  hold  of  my  heart.  Grace  and  I  used 
to  look  at  each  other  without  speaking,  long  after  the  events 
die  tears  starting  to  my  eyes,  and  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  our 
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emotions  being  the  only  communications  between  us,  but  com- 
munications that  no  uttered  words  could  have  made  so  plain. 
Even  now,  I  allude  to  my  mother's  anguish  with  trembling.  She 
was  sent  for  to  the  house  of  the  miller,  where  the  body  lay,  and 
arrived  unapprised  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Never  can  I — 
never  shall  I  forget  the  outbreakings  of  her  sorrow,  when  she 
learned  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  truth.  She  was  in  fainting 
fit  3  for  hours,  one  succeeding  another,  and  then  her  grief  found 
tcngue.  There  was  no  term  of  endearment  that  the  heart  of 
woman  could  dictate  to  her  speech,  that  was  not  lavished  on 
the  lifeless  clay*  She  called  tlie  dead  "  her  Miles,"  "  her  be- 
loved Miles,"  " her  husband,"  "her  own  darling  husband,"  and 
by  such  other  endearing  epithets.  Once  she  seemed  as  if  reso- 
lute to  arouse  the  sleeper  from  his  endless  trance,  and  she  said, 
solemnly,  "Father — dear,  dearest  father !"  appealing  as  it  might 
be  to  the  parent  of  her  children,  the  tenderest  and  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  woman's  terms  of  endearment — "  Father— dear, 
dearest  father!  open  your  eyes  and  look  upon  your  babes — 
yout  precious  girl,  and  noble  boy  I  Do  not  thus  shut  out  their 
sight  for  ever !" 

But  it  was  in  vain.  There  lay  the  lifeless  corpse,  as  insensi- 
ble as  if  the  j^irit  of  God  had  never  had  a  dwelling  within  it; 
The  principal  injury  had  been  received  on  that  much-prized 
scar ;  and  again  and  again  did  my  poor  mother  kiss  both,  as  if 
her  caresses  might  yet  restore  her  husband  to  life.  All  would 
not  do.  The  same  evening,  the  body  was  carried  to  ihe  dwell- 
bg,  and  three  days  later  it  was  laid  in  the  churchyard,  by  tho 
side  of  three  generations  of  forefathers,  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
mile  from  Clawbonny.  That  funeral  service,  too,  made  a  deep 
impressioli  on  my  memory.  We  had  some  Church  of  England 
people  in  the  valley ;  and  old  Miles  Wallingford,  the  first  of  the 
name,  a  substantial  English  franklin,  had  been  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  a  purchase  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Queen  Anne's 
churchea  stood  so  near  the  farm.  To  that  little  church,  a  tiny 
edifice  of  stone,  with  a  high,  pointed  roof,  without  steeple,  bell, 
or  vestry-room,  had  three  generations  of  us  been  taken  to  bo 
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christened,  and  three,  including  my  &ther,  had  been  taken  to 
be  buried.  Excellent,  kind-hearted,  just-minded  Mr.  Hardingc 
read  the  funeral  service  ovjsr  the  man  whom  his  own  father  had, 
in  the  same  humble  edifice,  chiistened.  Our  neighborhood  has 
much  altered  of  late  years ;  but,  then,  few  higher  than  mere 
laborers  dwelt  among  us,  who  had  not  some  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  be  beloved.  So  it  was  with  our  clergyman,  whose 
fiither  had  been  his  predecessor,  having  actually  naarriod  my 
grand-parents.  The  son  had  united  my  &ther  and  mother,  and 
now  he  was  called  on  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
first  Grace  and  I  sobbed  as  if  our  hearts  would  break,  the 
whole  time  we  were  in  the  church;  and  my  poor,  sensitive, 
nervous  little  sister  actually  shrieked  as  she  heard  the  sound  of 
the  first  clod  that  fell  upon  the  coffin.  Our  mother  was  spared 
that  trying  scene,  finding  it  impossible  to  support  it  She  re- 
mained at  home,  on  her  knees,  most  of  the  day  on  which  the 
funeral  occurred. 

Time  soothed  our  sorrows,  though  my  mother,  a  woman  of 
more  than  common  sensibility,  or,  it  were  better  to  say,  of  un- 
common affections,  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  irreparable  loss.  She  had  loved  too  well,  too  devotedly,  too 
engrossingly,  ever  to  think  of  a  second  marriage,  and  lived  only 
to  care  for  the  interests  of  Miles  Wallingford's  children.  I 
firmly  believe  we  were  more  beloved  because  we  stood  in  this 
relation  to  the  deceased,  than  because  we  were  her  own  natural 
offspring.  Her  health  became  gradually  undermined,  and,  thi'ee 
years  after  the  accident  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Hardinge  laid  her  at 
my  fiEither^s  side.  I  was  now  sixteen,  and  can  better  dcscrilie 
what  passed  during  the  last  days  of  her  existence,  than  what 
took  place  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  Grace  and  I  were  ap- 
prised of  what  was  so  likely  to  occur,  quite  a  mcmth  before  the 
fatal  moment  arrived ;  and  we  were  not  so  much  overwhelmed^ 
with  sudden  grief  as  we  had  been  on  the  first  great  occasion  ot 
family  sorrow,  though  we  both  felt  our  loss  keenly,  and  my  sis- 
ter, I  think  I  may  almost  say,  inextinguishably.  Mr.  Hardinge 
had  us  both  brought  to  the  bedside,  to  listen  to  the  parting 
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SKince  of  our  dying  parent,  and  to  be  impressed  with  a  scene 
tliat  is  always  healthful,  if  rightly  improved.  *'  You  baptized 
these  two  dear  children,  good  Mr.  Hardinge,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  abready  enfeebled  by  physical  decay,  "and  you 
signed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  of  Christ^s 
death  for  them ;  and  I  now  ask  of  your  friendship  and  pastoral 
care  to  see  that  they  are  not  neglected  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  fives — that  when  impressions  are  the  deepest^ 
and  yet  the  most  easily  made.  God  will  reward  all  your  kind- 
ness to  the  orphan  children  of  your  Mends."  The  excellent 
divine,  a  man  who  lived  more  for  others  than  for  himself  made 
the  required  promises,  and  the  soul  of  my  mother  took  its 
flight  in  peace. 

Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  giieved  as  deeply  for  the  loss 
of  this  last  of  our  parents,  as  we  did  for  that  of  the  first.  We 
had  both  seen  so  many  instances  of  her  devout  goodness,  had 
been  witnesses  of  so  great  a  triumph  of  her  faith,  as  to  feel  an 
intimate,  though  silent,  persua^on  that  her  death  was  merely  a 
passage  to  a  better  state  of  existence — that  it  seemed  selfish  to 
regret.  Still,  we  wept  and  mourned,  even  while,  in  one  sense, 
I  think  we  rejoiced.  She  was  relieved  from  much  bodily 
suffering,  and  I  remember,  when  I  went  to  take  a  last  look  at 
her  beloved  fece,  that  I  gazed  on  its  calm  serenity  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  exultation,  as  I  recollected  that  pain  could  no  longer 
exercise  dominion  over  her  frame,  and  that  her  spirit  was  then 
dwelling  in  bliss.  Bitter  regrets  came  later,  it  is  true,  and  these 
were  fully  shared — nay,  more  than  shared — ^by  Grace. 

After  the  death  of  my  &ther,  I  had  never  bethought  mo  oj 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  his  property.  I  heard 
something  said  of  his  will,  and  gleaned  a  little,  accidentally,  of 
the  forms  that  had  been  gone  through  in  proving  the  instrument, 
and  of  obtaining  its  probate.  Shortly  after  my  mother^s  death, 
however,  Mr.  Hardingo  had  a  free  conversation  with  both  me 
and  Grace  on  the  subject^  when  we  learned,  for  the  first  time, 
the  disposition  that  had  been  made.  My  father  had  bequeathed 
to  mo  the  farm,  mill^  landing,  sloop,  stock,  utensils,  crops,  etc., 
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etc.,  in  full  property ;  subject,  however,  to  my  mother's  use  of 
the  whole  until  I  attained  my  majority ;  afiber  which  I  was  to 
give  her  complete  possession  of  a  comfortable  wing  of  the  house, 
which  had  every  convenience  for  a  small  femily  within  itself, 
certain  privileges  in  the  fields,  dairy,  styes,  orchards,  meadows, 
granaries,  etc.,  and  to  pay  her  three  hundred  pounds  currency, 
per  annum,  in  money*  Grace  had  four  thousand  pounds  that 
wore  "  at  use,"  and  I  had  all  the  remainder  of  the  personal  prop- 
cirty,  which  yielded  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  As  Iho 
farm,  sloop,  mill,  landing,  etc.,  produced  a  net  annual  income  of 
rather  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  besides  all  that  was  con- 
sumed in  housekeeping,  I  was  very  well  ofi^  in  the  way  of  tem- 
poral things,  for  one  who  had  been  trained  in  habits  as  simple 
as  those  which  reigned  at  Clawbonny. 

My  &ther  had  left  Mr.  Ilardinge  the  executor,  and  my  mother 
an  executrix  of  his  will,  with  survivorship.  He  had  also  made 
the  same  provision  as  respected  the  guardians.  Thus  Grace  and 
I  became  the  wards  of  the  clergyman  alone  on  the  death  of  our 
last  remaining  parent.  This  was  grateful  to  us  both,  for  we 
both  truly  loved  this  good  man,  and,  what  was  more,  we  loved 
his  children.  Of  these  there  were  two  of  ages  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  our  own ;  Rupert  Hardinge  being  not  quite  a 
year  older  than  I  was  myself  and  Lucy,  his  sister,  about  six 
months  younger  than  Grace.  We  were  all  four  strongly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  had  been  so  from  infancy,  Mr.  Har- 
dinge having  had  charge  of  my  education  as  soon  as  I  was  taken 
from  a  woman's  school 

.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  Rupert  Hardinge  was  ever  a  boy 
to  give  his  father  the  delight  that  a  studious,  well-condu2t^d, 
considerate,  and  industrious  child  has  it  so  much  in  his  power 
to  yield  to  his  parent.  Of  the  two,  I  was  much  the  best  scholar, 
and  had  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hardinge  fit  to  enter  college, 
a  twelvemonth  before  my  mother  died;  though  she  declined 
sending  me  to  Yale,  the  institution  selected  by  my  father,  until 
my  school-fellow  was  similarly  prepared,  it  having  been  her  in- 
tention to  give  the  clergyman's  son  a  thorough  education,  in 
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furtherance  of  his  fiettlier^B  views  of  bringing  him  up  to  the 
church.  This  delay,  so  well  and  kindly  meant,  had  the  effect 
of  changing  the  whole  course  of  my  subsequent  life. 

My  father,  it  seems,  wished  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  with  the 
natural  desire  of  seeing  me  advanced  to  some  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  state.  But  I  was  averse  to  any  thing  like  serious 
mental  labor,  and  was  gready  delighted  when  my  mother  deter- 
mined to  keep  me  out  of  coD^  «  twelvemonth,  in  order  that 
my  friend  Rupert  might  be  my  classmate.  It  is  true  I  learned 
quick,  and  was  fond  of  reading ;  but  the  first  I  could  not  very 
well  help,  while  the  reading  I  liked  was  that  which  amused, 
rather  than  that  which  instructed  me.  As  for  Rupert,  though 
hot  absolutely  dull,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  absolutely  clever  in 
certain  things,  he  disliked  mental  labor  even  more  than  myself^ 
while  he  liked  self-restnunt  of  any  sort  far  less.  His  &ther  was 
sincerely  pions,  and  r^arded  his  sacred  office  with  too  much 
reverence  to  think  of  bringing  up  a  "  cosset-priest,"  though  he 
prayed  and  hoped  that  his  son^s  inclinations,  under  the  guidapce 
of  Providence,  would  take  that  direction.  He  seldom  spoke  of 
the  subject  himself  but  I  ascertained  his  wishes  through  my 
confidential  didogues  with  his  children.  Lucy  seemed  delighted 
with  the  idea,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  her  brother 
would  officiate  in  the  same  desk  where  her  father  and  grand- 
fiither  had  now  conducted  the  worship  of  God  for  more  than  half 
n  century ;  a  period  of  time  that  to  us  young  people  seemed  to 
lead  us  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  country.  And  all  this  the 
dear  girl  wished  for  her  brother,  in  connection  with  his  spiritual 
rather  than  his  temporal  interests,  inasmuch  as  the  living  was 
worth  only  a  badly-paid  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
currency  per  annum,  together  with  a  small  but  comfortable 
rectory,  uid  a  glebe  of  five-and-twenty  acres  of  very  tolerable 
land,  which  it  was  thought  no  sin,  in  that  day,  for  the  cleigy- 
man  to  Yrork  by  means  of  two  male  slaves,  whom,  with  as  many 
females,  he  had  inherited  as  part  of  the  chattels  of  his  mother. 

I  had  a  dozen  slaves,  also ;  negroes  who,  as  a  race,  had  been 
m  the  £unily  almost  as  long  as  Clawbonny.     About  half  of  these 
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blacks  were  singularly  laborioas  and  useful,  viz.,  four  males  and 
three  of  the  females ;  but  several  of  the  remainder  were  enjoying 
otiumj  and  not  altogether  without  dignitattj  as  heir-looms  to  bo 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  for  the  good  or  evil  they  had  done 
There  were  some  small-fry  in  our  kitchens,  too,  that  used  to 
roll  about  on  the  grass,  and  munch  fruit  in  the  summer,  ad 
libitum;  and  stand  so  close  in  the  chimney-corners  in  cold 
weather,  that  I  have  often  &ncied  they  must  have  been,  as  a 
legal  wit  of  New  York  once  pronounced  certain  eastern  coal ' 
mines  to  be,  incombustible.  These  negroes  all  went  by  the 
patronymic  of  Clawbonny,  there  being  among  them  Hector 
Clawbonny,  Venus  Clawbonny,  Csosar  Clawbonny,  Rose  Claw- 
bonny— who  was  as  black  as  a  crow — ^Romeo  Clawbonny,  and 
Julietta,  conomonly  called  Julee,  Clawbonny;  who  were,  with 
Pharaoh,  Potiphar,  Samson,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  Clawbon- 
nys  in  the  last  resort.  Neb,  as  the  namesake  of  the  herbivorous 
King  of  Babylon  was  called,  was  about  my  own  age,  and  had 
been  a  sort  of  humble  playfellow  from  infisincy ;  and  even  now, 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  set  him  about  the  more  serious 
toil  which  was  to  mark  his  humble  career,  I  often  interfered  to 
call  him  away  to  be  my  companion  with  the  rod,  the  fowling- 
piece,  or  in  the  boat,  of  which  we  had  one  that  frequently  de- 
scended the  creek  and  navigated  the  Hudson  for  miles  at  a  time, 
under  my  conmiand.  The  lad,  by  such  means,  and  through  an 
off-hand  friendliness  of  naanner  that  I  rather  think  was  charac- 
teristic of  my  habits  at  that  day,  got  to  love  me  as  a  brother  or 
comrade.  It  b  not  easy  to  describe  the  affection  of  an  attached 
slave,  which  has  blended  with  it  the  pride  of  a  partisan,  the  so- 
licitude of  a  parent,  and  the  blindness  of  a  lover.  I  do  think 
Neb  had  more  gratification  in  believing  himself  particularly  bo- 
longing  to  Master  Miles,  than  I  ever  had  in  any  quality  or  thing 
I  could  call  my  own.  Neb,  moreover,  liked  a  vagrant  life,  and 
greatly  encouraged  Rupert  and  myself  in  idleness,  and  a  desulto- 
ry manner  of  misspending  hours  that  could  never  be  recalled, 
llie  first  time  I  ever  played  truant  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Neb,  who  decoyed  me  away  from  my  books  to  go  nutting  on  the 
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mounUin,  stoatly  maintaining  that  chestnuts  were  jost  as  good  a$ 
the  spcUing-booky  or  any  primer  tliat  could  be  bought  in  York. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  death  of  my  mother 
which  occurred  in  the  autumn,  brought  about  an  immediate 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  domestic  economy.  Grace  waf* 
too  young,  being  only  fourteen,  to  preside  oyer  such  a  bouse 
hold,  and  I  could  be  of  little  use  either  in  the  way  of  directing 
or  advising.  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  had  received  a  letter  to  that 
e^^  from  t)ie  dying  saint,  that  was  only  put  into  his  hand  the 
day  after  the  fVmeral,  with  a  view  to  give  her  request  the  great* 
er  weight,  rented  the  rectory,  and  came  to  Clawbonny  to  live, 
bringing  with  him  both  bis  children.  My  mother  knew  that  his 
presence  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  orphans  she  left 
behind  her ;  while  the  money  saved  from  his  own  household  ex- 
penses migbt  enable  this  sLogle-minded  minister  of  the  altar  to 
lay  by  a  hundred  or  two  for  Lucy,  who,  at  his  demise,  might 
otherwise  be  left  without  a  penny,  as  it  was  then  said,  cents  not 
having  yet  come  much  into  &shion. 

This  removal  gave  Grace  and  me  much  pleasure,  for  she  was 
as  fond  of  Lucy  as  I  was  of  Rupert,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  so 
was  I,  too.  Four  happier  young  people  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  state  than  we  Uius  became,  each  and  all  of  us  finding  in 
the  arrangement  exactly  the  association  which  was  most  agreea- 
ble to  our  feelings.  Previously,  we  only  saw  each  other  every 
day ;  now,  wo  saw  each  other  all  day.  At  night  we  separated 
at  an  early  hour,  it  is  true,  each  having  his  or  her  room ;  but  it 
was  to  meet  at  a  still  earlier  hour  the  next  morning,  and  to  re- 
sume our  amusements  in  company.  From  study,  bR  of  us  were 
relieved  for  a  month  or  two,  and  we  wandered  through  the 
fields,  nutted,  gathered  fruit,  or  saw  others  gather  it  as  well  as  the 
crops,  taking  as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  equally 
for  the  good  of  our  bodies  and  the  lightening  of  our  spirits. 

I  do  not  think  vanity,  or  any  feeling  connected  witb  self-love, 
misleads  me,  wben  I  say  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
four  young  people  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
j>asser-by,  than  wo  four  were,  in  tbe  M  of  1797.     As  for  Ru 
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pert  Hardinge,  he  resembled  his  mother,  and  was  tdnguIaHy 
handsome  in  &ce,  as  well  as  graceful  in  movements.  He  had  a 
native  gentility  of  air,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  the 
most,  and  a  readiness  of  tongue  and  a  flow  of  spirits  that  ren- 
'lered  him  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  very  instructive  companion.  I 
was  not  ill-looking,  myself,  though  &r  ttom  possessing  the  stiik- 
ing  countenance  of  my  young  associate.  In  manliness,  strength, 
and  activity,  however,  I  had  essentially  the  advantage  over  him, 
few  youths  of  my  age  surpassing  me  in  masculine  qualities  of 
this  nature,  after  1  had  passed  my  twelfth  year.  My  hair  was  a 
dark  auburn,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  about  my  faee,  perhaps, 
that  would  cause  a  stranger  to  notice  it ;  but  this  hung  about 
my  temples  and  down  my  neck  in  rich  ringlets,  until  frequent 
applications  of  the  scissors  brought  it  into  something  like  sub* 
jection.  It  never  lost  its  beauty  entirely,  and  though  now 
white  as  snow,  it  is  still  admired.  But  Grace  was  the  one  of 
the  party  whose  personal  appearance  would  be  most  likely  to 
attract  attention.  Her  face  beamed  with  sensibility  and  feeling, 
being  one  of  those  countenances  on  which  nature  sometimes 
delights  to  impress  the  mingled  radiance,  sweetness,  truth,  and 
sentiment,  that  men  ascribe  to  angels.  Her  hair  was  lighter 
than  mine ;  her  eyes  of  a  heavenly  blue,  all  softness  and  tender- 
ness ;  her  cheeks  just  of  the  tint  of  the  palest  of  the  colored 
roses;  and  her  smile  so  full  of  gentleness  and  feeling,  that, 
again  and  again,  it  has  controlled  my  ruder  and  more  violent 
emotions,  when  they  were  fast  geitting  the  mastery.  In  form, 
some  persons  might  have  thought  Grace,  in  a  slight  degree,  too 
fragile,  though  her  limbs  would  have  been  deHcate  models  for 
the  study  of  a  sculptor. 

Lucy,  too,  had  certainly  great  perfection,  particularly  in  fig- 
ure; though  m  the  crowd  of  beauty  that  has  been  so  pofuscly 
lavished  on  the  youthful  in  this  country,  she  would  not  have 
been  at  all  remarked  in  a  large  assembly  of  young  American 
girls.  Her  face  was  pleasing,  nevertheless ;  and  there  was  a 
piquant  contrast  between  the  raven  blackness  of  her  hair,  the 
dt^ep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skiu. 
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Her  color,  too,  was  MgH,  and  cliangeful  with  her  emotions.  As 
for  teeth,  she  had  a  set  that  one  might  have  travelled  weeks  to 
meet  with  their  equals ;  and,  though  she  seemed  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  advantage,  she  had  a  natural  manner  of  showing 
them,  that  would  have  made  a  &r  less  interesting  fi&ce  alto- 
gether agreeable.  Her  voice  and  laugh,  too,  when  happy  and 
free  from  care,  were  joyoosness  itself 

It  would  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assert  that  any 
human  being  was  ever  totally  indifferent  to  his  or  her  personal 
appearance.  Still,  I  do  hot  think  either  6f  our  party,  Rupert 
alone  excepted,  ever  thought  on  the  subject,  unless  as  it  related 
to  others,  down  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  I 
knew,  and  saw,  and  felt  that  my  sister  was  fitf  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  ydung  girls  of  he^  a^  and  oonditibn  tliat  I  had 
seen  in  her  sdciety ;  and  I  had  pleasure  and  pride  ip  tlie  fact. 
I  knew  that  I  resembled  her  in  sdme  respects,  but  1  was  never 
coxcomb  enough  to  ima^e  I  hlui  half  her  good-looks,  even  al* 
loiring  for  diff^ence  of  sex.  My  own  conceit,  so  &r  as  I  then 
had  «ny-^|4enty  of  it  came,  a  year  or  two  IfLtet — but  my  own 
conceit,  in  1*19*1  ^  rather  Ain  in  the  di<<eetion  of  my  alMetie  prop- 
erties, pbysieal  force,  which  was  unusuaUy  great  for  sixteen, 
and  stature.  As  for  Unpert,  I  wonid  not  have  exchanged  these 
miftnly  qualities  fbr  twenty  times  his  good  looks,  and  a  thought 
of  envy  never  crossed  my  mind  on  the  subjiect.  I  &ncied  it 
might  be  well  enough  for  a  pikrson  tO  be  a  little  delicate,  and  a 
good  deal  handsome ;  but  for  one  who  intended  to  knock  about 
the  w<»ld  as  I  had  it  already  m  cohtemplatioh  to  do,  strength; 
health,  vigor,  courage,  and  activity^  were  much  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  beauty. 

Lucy  I  never  thought  of  as  hiahd^me  at  all  I  saw  die  y^M 
pleasing ;  ^Euicied  she  if^as  ^ven  more  do  to  ine  than  to  any  one 
else ;  and  I  never  looked  upon  her  sunny,  cheerful,  and  yet  por- 
fectly  feminine  face,  without  a  feeling  of  serenity  and  happiness. 
As  for  her  honest  eyes,  they  invariably  met  my  own  with  an 
open  frankness  that  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  say  any  thing; 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  concealed. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

**Oeaae  to  pemiade,  my  loving  Proteni ; 
Home-keeping  jonth  hvre  erer  homelj  wilf  ;— 
I  nther  would  entreat  thy  oompanj 
To  Me  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad.** 

Two  QvKTuaas  of— Glawbonmt. 

DuBiNO  the  year  that  succeeded  after  I  was  prepared  for  Yalei 
Mn  Hardinge  had  pursued  a  very  judicious  course  with  my  ed« 
ucation.  Instead  of  pushing  me  into  books  that  were  to  be  read 
in  the  r^ular  course  of  that  institution,  with  the  idea  of  light- 
ening my  future  labors,  which  would  only  haye  been  providing 
excuses  for  future  idleness,  we  went  back  to  the  elementary 
works,  until  even  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing  more  remained 
to  be  done  in  that  direction.  I  had  my  two  grammars  literally 
by  heart,  notes  and  all  Then  we  revised  as  thoroi^hly  as  pos- 
sible, reading  every  thing  anew,  and  leaving  no  passage  unex- 
plained. I  learned  to  scan,  too,  a  fact  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  reputation  for  a  scholar,  in  America,  half  a  century 
since.*  After  this  we  turned  our  attcmtion  to  mathematics,  a 
science  Mr.  Hardinge  rightly  enough  thought  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  my  acquiring  too  thoroughly.  We  mastered  arithmetic, 
of  which  I  had  a  good  deal  of  previous  knowledge,  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  I  went  through  trigonometry,  with  some  of  the 
more  useful  problems  in  geometry.  This  was  the  point  at  which 
I  had  arrived  when  my  mother's  death  occurred. 

*  The  writer*!  master  tanght  him  to  scan  VlrgU  in  1801.  This  gentlenum  was  a 
graduate  of  Oxfatd.  In  1806,  the  class  to  which  the  writer  then  belonged  in  Yale,  was 
the  first  that  ever  attempted  to  scan  la  that  Institatlon.  The  qnantitles  were  In  sad 
discredit  In  this  oonntry  years  after  this,  thoogh  Ck>Iambla  and  Harvard  were  a  little 
in  adyanoe  of  Tale.  All  that  was  ever  done  in  the  last  college,  during  the  nrltor^s 
time,  was  to  scan  the  ordinary  hexameter  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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As  for  myself,  I  frankly  admit  a  strong  disinclmation  to  be 
fcamed.  The  law  I  might  be  forced  to  study,  but  practising  it 
was  a  thing  my  nund  had  long  been  made  up  never  to  do. 
There  was  a  small  vein  of  obstinacy  in  my  disposition  that 
would  have  been  very  likely  to  carry  me  through  in  such  a  de- 
termination, even  had  my  mother  lived,  though  deference  to  her 
wishes  would  certainly  have  carried  me  as  fsir  as  the  license. 
Even  now  she  was  no  more  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
she  had  left  any  directions  or  requests  on  the  subject,  either  of 
which  would  have  been  laws  to  me.  I  talked  with  Rupert  on 
this  matter,  and  was  a  little  shocked  with  the  levity  with  which 
he  treated  it.  '*  What  difference  can  it  make  to  your  parents, 
nouf,''  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  grated  on  my  nerves, 
"  whether  you  become  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  doctor,  or 
stay  here  on  your  ferm  and  be  a  farmer,  like  your  fatlier?" 

"  My  father  had  been  a  ssdlor,"  I  answered,  quick  as  lightning. 

'^  True ;  and  a  noble,  manly,  gentleman-like  calling  it  is !  I 
never  see  a  sailor  that  I  do  not  envy  him  his  advantages.  Why, 
Miles,  neither  of  us  has  ever  been  in  town  even,  whOe  your 
mother's  boatmen,  or  your  own  as  they  are  now,  go  there  regu- 
larly once  a  week.     I  would  give  the  world  to  be  a  sailor." 

**  You,  Rupert  I  Why,  you  know  that  your  fether  intends,  or 
rather  wishes,  that  you  should  become  a  clergyman.'* 

"  A  pretty  appearance  a  young  man  of  my  figure  would  make 
in  the  pulpit,  Miles,  or  wearing  a  surplice.  No,  no ;  there  have 
been  two  Hardinges  in  the  church  in  this  century,  and  I  have  a 
fkncy  also  to  the  sea.  I  suppose  you  know  that  my  great- 
grandfather was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  he  brought  his  son 
up  a  parson ;  now  turn  about  is  &ir  play,  and  the  parson  ought 
to  give  a  son  back  to  a  man-of-war.  I've  been  reading  the  lives 
of  naval  men,  and  it's  surpri^g  how  many  clergymen's  sons, 
in  England,  go  into  the  navy,  and  how  many  sailors'  sons  get  to 
be  pnests." 

"  But  there  is  no  navy  in  this  country  now — ^not  even  a  smgle 
fthip-of-war,  I  believe." 

**  That  is  the  worst  of  it.     Congress  did  pass  a  law  two  or 
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three  years  since,  to  build  some  frigates,  but  they  have  nevei 
been  launched.  Now  Washington  has  gone  out  of.  office  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  never  have  any  thing  good  in  the  country.^' 

I  revered  the  name  of  Washington,  in.  common  with  the 
whole  country,  but  I  did  not  see  the  tequitur,  Eupeit,  however, 
cared  little  for  logical  inferences,  usually  as^^rting  such  things 
as  he  wished,  and  wishing  such  as  he  asserted.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  continued  the  discourse. 

'*  You  are  now  substantially  your  own  master,"  he  said,  ^  and 
can  do  as  you  please.  Should  you  go  to  sea  and  not  like  it, 
you  have  only  to  come  back  to  this  place,  where  you  will  be 
just  as  much  the  master  as  if  you  had  remained  Iierie  superin- 
tending cattle,  cttttii^  hay,  and  fattening  pork,  the  whole  time." 

"  I  am  not  my  own  master,  Rupert,  any  more  than  you  are, 
yoursel£  I  am  your  Other's  ward,  and  must  so  renudn  for  more 
than  five  years  to  come.  I  am  just  as  much  under  his  control 
as  you,  yourself" 

Rupert  laughed  at  this,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  relieve  his  worthy  father  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  affiiir,  if  I  had  serioudy  determined  never  to  go  to  Yale,  or 
to  be  a  lawyer,  by  going  off  to  sea  clandestinely,  and  returning 
wheki  I  was  ready«  J£  I  ever  was  to  make  a  sailor,  no  time  was 
to  be  lost ;  for  all  with  whom  he  had  conversed  assured  him  the 
period  of  life  when  such  things  were  best  learned,  was  between 
sixteen  and  twenty.  .  This  I  thought  probable  enough,  and  I 
parted  from  my  friend  with  t^  promise  of  conversing  further 
with  him  on  the  subject  at  an  early  opportunity. 

I  am  almost  Ashamed  to  confesis  that  Rupert's  artful  soplusin 
nearly  blinded  my  eyes  to  the  true  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  If  Mr.  Hardinge  really  felt  hixnself  bound  by  my 
fsither'd  wishes  to  educate  me  for  the  bar,  and  my  own  repug- 
nance to  the  profession  was  unconquerable,  why  should  I  not 
relieve  him  from  the  responsibility  at  once  by  assuming  the 
right  to  judge  for  myself  and  act  accordingly  ?  So  fax  as  Mr. 
Hardinge  was  concerned,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  though  the  profound  deference  I  stiU  felt  for  my 
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bthei  s  wishes,  and  more  especially  for  those  of  mj  sainted 
mother,  had  a  hold  on  mj  heart,  and  an  influence  on  my  con- 
duct, that  was  not  so  eJEuHy  disposed  ot  I  determined  to  have 
a  femk  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardinge,  therefore,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  either  of  my  parents  had  expressed  any  thing 
that  might  be,  cOndidered  oMigatory  on  me.  My  plan  went  as 
fiur  ias  to  fereal  my  own  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  and  to  see,  the 
world,  but  not  to  let  it  be  Mown  that  I  mi^t  go  off  without 
his  knowledge,  as  this  would  not  be  so  absolutely  relieving  the 
exi^Uetit  .divine  ^  from  all  responsilnlity  in  the  premises,"  as 
was  contt^mphted  in  th^  scheme  of  his  own  son. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  when  I  broached  the  subject 
by  askiiig  Mr.  Hardinge- wheth^  my  father,  in  his  will,  had 
ordered  Uiat  I  should  be  sent  to  Yale,  and  there  be  educated 
for  the  bar«  He  had  done  hothing  of  the  sort  Had  he  left 
any  particular  request,  wriling,  oJr  message  on  the  subject,  at 
all?  i^ot  l^t  Mr.  Hardinge  knew.  It  is  true,  the  last  had 
heard  his  friend,  once  <>r  twice,  make  some  geiraral  remark  which 
would  lead  ond  to  suppose  that  Captain  Wallingford  nad  some 
vague  expectations  I  might  go  to  the  bar,  but:  nothing  further. 
My  mind  fdt  vastly  relieved  by  these  admissitHis,  for  I  knew 
my  itiother's  tenderness  too  well  to  anticipate  that  she  would 
dream  o£  absolutely  dictating  in  a  matter  that  Was  so  clearly 
coniiected  with  my  own  happiness  and  tastes.  When  ques- 
tioned OB  Uiis  last  point,  Mr.  Hardinge  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  my  mother  had  conversed  with  him  several  times  concern* 
ing  her  views,  as  related  to  my  career  in  life.  She  imhed  me 
to  go  to  Tale,  and  then  to  reaid  law,  even  though  I  did  not 
practise^  As  soon  as  this  mucli  was  said,  the  conscientious 
serv^mt  of  God  {Caused,  to  note  the  eSdct  on  me.  Reading  dis? 
appointment  in  my  countenance^  I  presume,  he  immediately 
added,  ^'  But  your  mother.  Miles,  laid  no  restraint  on  you ;  for 
she  knei^  it  was  p<ni  who  was  to  follow  the  career,  and  not  her* 
sdf;  <l  should  as  soon  think  of  commandii^  whom  he  was 
to  marry,  as  to  think  of  forcing  a  profession  on  him,'  she  added. 
^  He  is  the  onO  who  i$  to  decide  this,  and  he  only.    We  maj 
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try  to  guido  and  influence  him,  but  not  go  beyond  this.  J 
leave  you,  dear  sir,  to  do  all  yon  think  best  in  this  matter,  cer* 
tain  that  your  own  wisdom  will  be  aided  by  the  providence  of 
a  kind  Master.* " 

I  now  plainly  told  Mr.  Hardinge  my  desire  to  see  the  world, 
and  to  be  a  sailor.  The  divine  was  astounded  at  this  declara- 
tion, and  I  saw  that  he  was  grieved.  I  believe  some  religious 
objections  were  connected  with  his  reluctance  to  consent  to  my 
following  the  sea,  as  a  calling.  At  any  rate,  it  was  easy  to  dia* 
cover  that  these  objections  were  lasting  and  profound.  In  that 
day,  few  Americans  travelled,  by  way  of  an  accomplishment,  at 
all ;  and  those  few  belonged  to  a  t^lass  in  society  so  much  su- 
perior to  mine,  as  to  render  it  absurd  to  think  of  sending  me 
abroad  with  similar  views.  Nor  would  my  fortune  justify  such 
an  expenditure.  I  was  well  enough  off  to  be  a  comfortable  and 
free  housekeeper,  and  as  independent  as  a  king  on  my  own 
farm  [  living  in  abundance,  nay,  in  superfluity,  so  far  as  all  the 
ordinary  wants  were  concerned ;  but  men  hesitated  a  little  about 
setting  up  for  gentlemen  at  large,  in  the  year  1797.  The  coun- 
try was  &st  getting  rich,  it  is  true,  under  the  advantages  of  its 
neutral  position ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  emanci- 
pated from  its  embarrassments  to  think  of  playing  the  nabob  on 
eight  hundred  pounds  currency  a  year.  The  interview  termi- 
nated with  a  strong  exhortation  from  my  guardian  not  to  think 
of  abandoning  my  books  for  any  project  as  visionary  and  use- 
less as  the  hope  of  seeing  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  con>- 
mon  sailor. 

I  related  all  this  to  Rupert,  who,  I  now  perceived  for  the  first 
time,  did  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at  some  of  his  &ther's  nbtions, 
as  puritanical  and  exaggerated.  He  maintained  that  every  one 
was  the  best  judge  of  what  he  liked,  and  that  the  sea  had  pro- 
duced quite  as  &ir  a  proportion  of  saints  as  the  land.  He  was 
not  certain,  considering  the  groat  difference  there  was  in  num- 
bers, that  more  good  men  might  not  be  traced  in  connection 
with  the  ocean,  than  in  connection  with  any  other  pursuit. 

**  Take  the  lawyers,  now,  for  instance,  Miles,"  ho  said,  "  and 
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what  can  you  make  out  of  them,  in  the  way  of  religion,  I  shonld 
like  to  know  ?  They  hire  their  consciences  ont  at  so  mnch  per 
diemy  and  talk  and  reason  just  as  zealously  for  the  wrong  as 
they  do  for  the  right." 

'*  By  G^ige,  that  is  trae  enough,  Rupert  There  is  old  David 
Dockett,  I  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Hardinge  say,  always 
did  double  duty  for  his  fee,  usually  acting  as  witness  as  well  as 
advocate.  They  tell  me  he  will  talk  by  the  hour  of  &cts  that  be 
and  his  clients  get  up  between  them,  and  look  the  whole  time 
as  if  he  believed  all  he  said  to  be  true." 

Rupert  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  pushed  the  advantage  it 
gave  him  by  giving  several  other  examples  to  prove  how  much 
his  father  was  mistaken  by  supposing  that  a  man  was  to  save 
his  soul  from  perdition  simply  by  getting  admitted  to  the  bar. 
'  After  discussing  the  matter  a  little  longer,  to  my  astonishment, 
Rupert  came  out  with  a  plain  proposal  that  he  and  I  should 
elope,  go  to  New  York,  and  ship  as  foremast-lads  in  some  Jndia- 
man,  <rf  which  there  were  then  many  sailing,  at  the  proper  sea> 
son,  from  that  port  I  did  not  dislike  the  idea,  so  far  as  I  was 
myself  concerned ;  but  the  thought  of  accompanjring  Rupert  in 
such  an  adventure  startled  me.  I  knew  I  was  sufficiently  secure 
of  the  future  to  be  able  to  risk  a  little  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  with  my  fri^d.  If  I  made  a  fiedse 
step  at  so  early  an  age,  I  had  only  to  return  to  Clawbonny, 
where  I  was  certain  to  &d  competence  and  a  home ;  but,  with 
Rupert,  it  was  very  different.  Of  the  moral  hazards  I  ran,  I  then 
knew  nothing,  and,  of  course,  they  gave  me  no  concern.  like 
all  inexperienced  persons,  I  supposed  myself  too  strong  in  virtue 
to  be  in  any  danger  of  contamination ;  and  this  portion  of  the 
adventure  was  r^arded  with  the  self-complacency  with  which 
the  untried  are  apt  to  regard  their  own  powers  of  endurance.  I 
thought  myself  morally  invulnerable. 

But  Rupert  might  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  any  serious  error 
made  at  his  time  of  life«  This  consideration  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme,  so  far  as  my  companion  was  concerned,  had 
not  the  thought  suggested  itself  that  I  should  always  have  it  in 
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my  own  power  to  aid .  my  Me&<L  Letting  sometliing  of  thu 
sort  escape  me,  Rupert  was  not  slpw  in  enlaigbg  on  it,  ibougb 
this  was  done  witli  great  tact  and  discretion.  He  proved  that, 
by  the  time  we  both  came  of  age,  he  would  be  qualified  to  com- 
mand a  ship,  and  that,  doubtless,  I  would  natur^Jly  dq^e  to  invest 
some  of  my  ^are  ca^  in  a  ye^el.  .  Th^  accumulation^  of  my  es- 
tate alone  would  do  ibis  much^  within  the  next  five  yearb,  and  then 
a  career  of  wealth  and  prosperity  would  lie  open  before  .us  both. 

^  It  is  a  good  thing,  Miles,  no  doubt,"  continued  thiai  tempt- 
ing sophist,  ''to  have  mon^  at  use,  and  alairge  &rm^  and  a 
mill,  and  such  things ;  but  ma^y  a  ship  Bet$  more  money  in  a 
single  voyage  than  your  whole  estate  would  sell  fdr^  Thoee 
that  begin  with  nothing,  too,  they  tell  me,  are  the  mo^t  apt  to 
succeed ;  and  if  we  go  off  with  our  clothes  only,  yre  £(haU  begin 
with  nothing,  too.  Success  may  be  said  to  be  certain.  I  like 
the  notion  of  begini^ng  with  nothings  it  is  so  Anie4<^aiir' 

It  is,  in  truth)  rather  a  besetting  weakness  of  America  to  sup- 
pose that  men  who  have  nevea:  had  any  means  for  qua}if^u:^  themr 
selves  for  particular  pursuits,  are  the  most  Hkely  to  succeed  in 
them ;  and  especially  to  &ney  that  those;  who  ''  begin  poor"  are 
in  a  much  better  way  for  acqi4ring  wealth  than  they  who  com- 
mence with  some  means;,  f^ld  I  was  di^sed  to  leam  to  jthis 
latter  doctrine  myself  though  I  confess  I  cannot  recall  an  ixir 
stance  in  which  any  person  of  my  acquai^t^ce  has  given  away 
his  capital,;  however  large  and  embarrassing  it  may  have  been, 
in  order  to  start  &ir  with  his  poorer  con^etitors.  Nevertlie- 
less,  there  was  something  taking,  to  my  imagination,  in  the 
notion  of  being  the  fabricator  of  n|y  o^  fortune*  In  that 
day,  it  was  easy  to  enumerate  every  dwdling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  that  aspired  to  be  called  a  ^at,  and  J  had  <^n 
heard  them  named  by  those  who  w:ere  £ui^ar  yfij^  tlie  river.  I 
liked  the  thought  of  erecting  a  bpuse  on  t^e  Clfiwboiiny  prop- 
erty that  might  aspire  to  equal  claims,  and  to  be  t|ie  own^r  of  a 
«ea<;  though  only  after  I  had  acqtdred  the  mea;nsy  jny?^  to 
carry  out  such  a  project.  At  present^  I  ovn^d  only  a  Jufvsej  my 
vnbition  was^  to  own  a  seaU 
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In  a  word,  Kupert  and  I  canvassed  this  matter  in  every  pos- 
lible  way  for  a  month,  now  leaning  to  one  scheme,  and  now  to 
another,  nhtil  I  determined  to  lay  the  whole  afiidr  before  the 
two  girls,  nnder  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy.  As  we  passed 
hours  in  compapy  daily,  opportunities  were  not  wanting  to 
effect  this  purpose.  I.  thought  my  friend  was  a  little  shy  on 
this  project;  hut  I  had  so  much  affection  for  Grace,  and  so 
much  confidence  in  Lucy's  sound  judgment,  that  I  was  not  to 
be  turned  aside  from  the  completion  of  my  purpose.  It  is  now 
more  than  forty  years  since  the  interview  took  place  in  which 
this  confidence  was  bestowed;  but  every  minute  occurrence 
connected  with  it  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  the  whole  had 
taken  place  only  yesterday. 

We  were  all  four  of  us  seated  on  a  rude  bench  that  my 
mother  had  caused  to  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  an  enor- 
mous oak  that  stood  ori  the  most  picturesque  spot,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole  &rm,  and  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  reaches  of  thiB  Hudson.  Our  side  of  the  river, 
in  general,  does  not  po^ess!  as  fine  views  as  the  eastefn,  for  the 
reason  that  all  our  own  broken,  and  in  some  insttoces  magnifi- 
cent background  of  niouHtains,  fills  up  the  landscape  for  our 
neighbors,  while  we  are  obliged  to  receive  the  picture  as  it  is 
set  in  a  humblfer  frame;  but  there  fere  etquiate  bits  to  i>e  found 
on  thfe  western  b^nk,  and  this  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  them. 
The  water  was  as  placid  aS  molten  silver,  and  the  sails  of  every 
ves^l  in  sight  were  hanging  in  listless  idleness  from  their  sev- 
eral spars,  representing  GOti^eifCe  asleep.  Grace  had  a  deep 
feeling  for  natural  sRipt^,  and.  $he  had  a  better  mode  of  ex- 
pressing her  thoughts,  on  fruoh  occasions,  than  is  usual  with  girls 
of  fourteen.  I&e,  fixst  drew  our  attention  to  the  view  by  one  of 
her  strong,  doqnetut  bjirets  of  eulogiuni ;  and  Lucy  met  the  re- 
mark witibi.  a  trujtMul*  cSmpte  an£iw6r,'that  showed  abundant 
sympathy  .with  the  :sentim0nt,  though  with  less  of  exaggeration 
of  manneir  and' feeling,  perhaps.  I  seized  the  moinent  asfiivor- 
able  for  my  purpose,  and  spoke  out. 
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^  If  you  admire  a  vessel  so  mucli,  Grace,"  I  swd,  "  you  wiB 
probably  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  think  of  becoming  a  sailor." 

A  silence  of  near  two  minutes  succeeded,  during  which  time 
I  affected  to  be  gazing  at  the  distant  sloops,  and  then  I  ventured 
to  steal  a  glance  at  my  companion.  I  found  Grace's  mild  eyes 
earnestly  riveted  on  my  face ;  and,  turning  from  their  anxious 
expression  with  a  little  uneasiness,  I  encountered  those  of  Lucy 
looking  at  me  as  intently  as  if  she  doubted  whether  her  ears  liad 
not  deceived  her. 

"A  sailor,  Miles!" — my  sister  now  slowly  repeated — "I 
thought  it  settled  you  were  to  study  law." 

"  As  fer  from  that  as  we  are  from  England ;  Fve  fully  made 
p  my  mind  to  see  the  world  if  I  can ;  and  Rupert,  here" — 

"  What  of  Rupert,  here  ?"  Grace  asked,  a  sudden  change 
agjun  coming  over  her  sweet  countenance,  though  I  was  alto- 
gether too  inexperienced  to  understand  its  meaning.  "  JTe  is 
certainly  to  be  a  clergyman — ^his  dear  fether's  assistant,  and,  a 
long,  long,  verj/  long  time  hence,  his  successor." 

I  could  see  that  Rupert  was  whistling  on  a  low  key,  and 
affecting  to  look  cool ;  but  my  sister's  solemn,  earnest,  aston- 
ished manner  had  more  effect  on  us  both,  I  believe,  than  either 
would  have  been  willing  to  own. 

"  Come,  girls,"  I  said  at  length,  putting  the  best  face  on  the 
matter,  "  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  secrets  from  you — ^but  re- 
member that  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  a  secret,  and  on  no 
account  is  to  be  betrayed." 

"  To  no  one  but  Mr.  Hardinge,"  answered  Grace.  "  If  you 
mtend  to  be  a  sdlor,  he  ought  to  know  it." 

"  That  comes  from  looking  at  our  duties  superficially" — 1  had 
caught  this  phrase  from  my  friend — ^^and  not  distinguishing 
properly  between  their  shadows  and  their  substance." 

"  Duties  superficially !  I  do  not  understand  you,  Miles.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Hardinge  ought  to  be  told  what  profession  yon  mean 
to  follow.  Remember,  brother,  he  now  fills  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  you," 
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"  He  is  not  more  my  parent  than  Rapert'« — ^I  &ncy  you  will 
admit  that  mnchP' 

<*  Rupert,  again !  What  has  Rupert  to  do  with  your  going 
toseaf 

"  Promise  me,  then,  to  keep  my  secret,  and  you  shall  know 
all ;  both  you  and  Lucy  must  ^ve  me  your  words.  I  know 
you  will  not  break  them,  when  once  given." 

^  Promise  him,  Grace,''  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  and  a  voice 
that,  even  at  that  age,  I  could  perceive  was  tremulous.  ^  If  we 
promise,  we  shall  learn  every  thing,  and  then  may  have  some 
effect  on  these  headstrong  boys  by  our  advice." 

"  Boys !  You  cannot  mean,  Lucy,  that  Rupert  is  not  to  be 
a  clergyman — ^your  Other's  assistant ;  that  Rupert  means  to  be 
a  sailor,  too  f ' 

"  One  never  knows  what  boys  will  do.  Let  us  promise  them, 
dear ;  then  we  can  better  judge." 

"I  do  promise  you.  Miles,"  said  my  sister,  in  a  voice  so 
solemn  as  almost  to  frighten  me. 

"And  I,  Miles,"  added  Lucy;  but  it, was  so  low,  I  had  to 
lean  forward  to  catch  the  syllables. 

"  This  is  honest  and  right" — ^it  was  honest,  perhaps,  but  very 
wrong — "  and  it  convinces  me  that  you  are  both  reasonable, 
ar.d  will  be  of  use  to  us.  Rupert  and  I  have  both  made  up  our 
minds,  and  intend  to  be  sailors." 

Exclamations  followed  from  both  girls,  and  another  long 
silence  succeeded. 

"  As  for  the  law,  hang  all  law !"  I  continued,  hemming,  and 
determined  to  speak  like  a  man.  "  I  never  heard  of  a  Walling- 
ford  who  was  a  lawyer." 

"  But  you  have  both  heard  of  Hardinges  who  were  clergy- 
men," said  Grace,  endeavoring  to  smile,  though  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  so  painftd  that  even  now  I  dislike  to 
recall  it 

"  And  sailors,  too,"  put  in  Rupert,  a  little  more  stoutly  than 
I  thought  possible.  "  My  father's  grandfather  was  an  ofScer  in 
the  navy." 
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^'  And  my  father  was  a  sailor  himself — in  the  navy,  tco." 

"  But  there  is  no  navy  in  this  country  now,  Miles,"  returned 
Lucy,  in  an  expostuh^ting  tone. 

"  What  of  that  ?  There  are  plenty  of  ships.  The  ocean  is 
just  as  big,  and  th^  world  just  as  wide,  as  if  we  had  a  navy  to 
cover  the  first.  I  see  no  great  objection  on  that  account — do 
you,  RuT 

''  Certainly  not.  What  we  want  is,  to  go  to  sea,  and  that  can 
be  done  in  an  Indiaman,  as  well  as  in  a  man-of-war." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  stretching  myself  with  a  little  importimce. 
"  I  fancy  an  Indiaman,  a  vessel  that  goes  all  the  way  to  Od- 
cutta,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  track  of  Yascjiiez 
de  GTama,  isn't  exactly  an  Albany  sloop." 

"Who  is  Yasquez  de  Gama?"  demanded  Lucy,  with  so  much 
quickness  as  to  surprise  me.  - 

"  Why,  a  noble  Portuguese,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  first  sailed  round  it,  and  then  went  to  the  Indies. 
You  see,  girls,  even  nobles  are  sailors,  and  why  should  not  Ru- 
pert and  I  be  sailors  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that.  Miles,"  my  sister  answered ;  "  every  honest 
calling  is  respectable.  Have  you  and  Rupert  spoken  to  Mr. 
Hardinge  on  this  subject  ?" 

"Not  exactly — ^not  spoken — ^hinted  only— that, is,  blindly — 
not  so  as  to  be  understood,  perhaps." 

"  He  will  never  consent,  boys  I"  and  this  was  uttered  with 
something  very  like  an  air  of  triumph. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  asking  it  of  him,  Grace.  Rupert 
and  I  intend  to  be  off  next  week,  without  saying  a  word  to  Mn 
Hardinge  on  the  subject." 

Another  long,  eloquent  silence  succeeded,  during  which  I  saw 
Lucy  bury  her  fece  in  her  apron,  while  the  tears  openly  ran 
down  my  sbter's  cheek. 

"  You  do  not — cannot  mean  to  do  any  thing  so  cruel.  Miles  I" 
Grace  at  length  said. 

"  It  is  exactjy  because  it  will  not  be  cruel,  that  we  intend  to 
do  it."    Here  I  nudged  Rupert  with  my  elbow,  as  a  Irint  that  I 
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iraiited  assistance ;  but  he  made  no  other  reply  than  an  answer- 
ing nudge,  which  I  interpreted  into  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  in 
terms,  "  You've  got  into  the  scrape  in  your  own  way,  and  you 
may  get  out  of  it  in  the  same  manner.*'  "Yes,"  I  continued, 
findii^  succor  hopeless—"  yes,  that^s  just  it." 

"  What  is  just  it.  Miles  ?  You  speak  in  a  way  to  show  that 
you  are  not  satbfied  with  yourself — ^neither  you  nor  Rupert  is 
satisfied  with  hinisel^  if  the  truth  were  known." 

"  I  not  satisfied  with  myself  I  Rupert  not  satisfied  with  himr 
self  I  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Grace.  K 
there  ever  were  two  boys  in  New  York  State  that  were  well  sat- 
isfied with  themselves,  they  are  just  Rupert  and  L" 

Here  Lucy  raised  her  face  from  her  apron  and  burst  into  a 
laugh,  the  te^  filling  her  eyes  all  the  while. 

"  Believe  them,  dear  Grace,"  she  ssdd.  "  They  are  precisely 
two  self-satisfied,  silly  fellows,  that  have  got  some  ridiculous  no- 
tions in  their  heads,  and  then  begin  to  talk  about  *  superficial 
views  of  duties,'  and  all  such  nonsense.  My  father  will  set  it 
all  right,  and  the  boys  will  have  had  their  talk." 

"  Not  so  fast.  Miss  Lucy,  if  you  please.  Your  father  will  not 
know  a  syllable  of  the  matter  until  you  tell  him  all  about  it, 
after  we  are  gone.  We  intend  to  *  relieve  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility in  the  premises.' " 

This  last  sounded  very  profound,  and  a  little  magnificent,  to 
my  imagination ;  and  I  looked  at  the  girls  to  npte  the  effect 
Grace  was  weeping,  and  weeping  only ;  but  Lucy  looked  saucy 
and  Blocking,  even  while  the  tears  bedewed  her  smiling  face,  as 
rain  sometimes  falls  while  the  sun  is  shining. 

"  Yes,"  i  repeated,  with  emphasis,  "  *  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  prenoises.'  I  hope  that  is  plain  English,  and  good  English, 
although  i  know  that  Mr.  Hardinge  has  been  trying  to  make 
you  both  so  simple  in  your  language,  that  you  turn  up  your 
noses  at  a  profound  sentiment,  whenever  you  hear  one." 

In  1797  the  grandiose  had  by  no  means  made  the  deep  inva- 
sioi^  into  the  every-day  language  of  the  country,  that  it  has  since- 
done.     Any  thing  of  the  sublime,  or  of  the  recondite  school 
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was  a  good  deal  more  apt  to  provoke  a  smile,  than  it  is  to-day — 
the  improvement  proceeding,  as  I  have  understood  through  bet- 
ter judges  than  myself  from  the  great  melioration  of  mind  and 
manners  that  is  to  he  traced  to  the  speeches  in  Congress,  and  to 
the  profundities  of  the  newspapers,  Rupert,  however,  frequent- 
ly ornamented  his  ideas,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  every  thing  am- 
bitious that  adorned  my  discourse  was  derived  from  his  exam- 
ple. I  almost  thought  Lucy  impertinent  for  presuming  to  laugh 
at  sentiments  which  came  from  such  a  source,  and,  by  way  of 
settling  my  own  correctness  of  thought  and  terms,  I  made  no 
bones  of  fiEdling  back  on  my  great  authority,  by  fairly  pointing 
him  out. 

"  I  thought  so !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  now  laughing  with  all  her 
heart,  though  a  little  hysterically ;  "  I  thought  so,  for  this  is 
just  like  Rupert,  who  is  always  talMng  to  me  about  '  assuming 
the  responsibility,'  and  ^conclusions  in  the  premises,'  and  all 
such  nonsense.  Leave  the  boys  to  my  father,  Grace,  and  he 
will  *  assume  the  responsibility'  of  'concluding  the  premises,'  and 
the  whole  of  the  foolish  scheme  along  with  it  1" 

This  would  have  provoked  me,  had  not  Grace  manifested  so 
much  sisterly  interest  in  my  welfare  that  I  was  soon  persuaded 
to  tell  her — that  minx  Lucy  overhearing  every  syllable,  though  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  to  go  away — all  about  our  project. 

"  Ton  see,"  I  continued,  "  if  Mr.  Hardinge  knows  any  thing 
about  our  plan,  people  will  say  he  ought  to  have  stopped  us. 
'  He  a  clergyman,  and  not  able  to  keep  two  lads  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  from  running  away  and  going  to  sea  I'  they  will  say, 
as  if  it  were  so  easy  to  prevent  two  spirited  youths  from  seeing 
the  world.  Whereas,  if  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  nobody  can 
blame  him.  That  is  what  I  call  *  relieving  him  from  the  respon 
sibility.'  Now,  we  intend  to  be  off  next  week,  or  as  soon  as  the 
jackets  and  trowsers  that  are  making  for  us,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  boat-dresses,  are  finished.  We  mean  to  go  down  the 
river  in  the  sul-boat',  taking  Neb  with  us  to  bring  the  boat  back. 
Now  you  know  the  whole  story,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
leave  a  letter  for  Mr,  Hardinge ;  for,  three  hours  after  we  have 
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wailed,  you  c^  tell  him  every  thing.  We  shall  be  gone  a  year; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  may  look  for  ns  both ;  and  glad 
enough  shall  we  all  be  to  see  each  other.  Rupert  and  I  will  be 
young  men  then,  though  you  call  us  boys  now.'' 

This  last  picture  a  good  deal  consoled  the  girls.  Rupert, 
too,  who  had  unaccountably  kept  back,  throwing  the  laboring- 
oar  altogether  on  me,  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  his  subtle 
manner  and  oily  tongue,  began  to  make  the  wrong  appear  the 
right.  I  do  not  think  he  blinded  his  own  sister  in  the  least, 
but  I  fear  he  had  too  much  influence  over  mine.  Lucy,  though 
all  heart,  was  as  much  matter-of-fact  as  hci  brother  was  a  soph- 
ist. He  was  ingenious  in  glozing  over  truths ;  she,  nearly  un- 
erring in  detecting  them.  I  never  knew  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  human  beings,  than  there  was  between  these  two 
children  of  the  same  parents,  in  this  particular.  I  have  heard 
that  the  son  took  after  the  mother,  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
daughter  took  after  the  father ;  though  Mrs.  Hardinge  died  too 
early  to  have  had  any  moral  influence  on  the  character  of  hei 
children. 

We  came  again  and  again  to  the  discussion  of  our  subject 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days.  The  girls  endeavored  ear- 
nestly to  persuade  us  to  ask  Mr.  Hardinge's  permission  for  the 
step  we  were  about  to  undertake ;  but  all  in  vain.  We  lads 
were  so  thoroughly  determined  to  "  relieve  the  divine  from  all 
the  responsibility  in  the  premises,"  that  they  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  stones.  We  knew  these  just-minded,  sincere,  upright 
girls  would  not  betray  us,  and  continued  obdurate  to  the  last. 
As  we  expected,  as  soon  as  convinced  their  importunities  wore 
useless,  they  seriously  set  about  doing  all  they  could  to  render 
ns  comfortable.  They  made  us  duck  bags  to  hold  our  clothes, 
two  each,  and  mended  our  linen,  stockings,  etc.,  and  even  helped 
1o  procure  us  some  clothes  more  suited  to  the  contemplated  ex- 
pedition than  most  of  those  we  already  possessed.  Our  '*  long 
togs,"  indeed,  we  determined  to  leave  behind  us,  retaining  just 
one  suit  each,  and  that  of  the  plainest  quality.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  every  thing  was  ready,  our  bags  well  lined,  being  con- 
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cealed  ia  the  storehoose  at  the  landing.  Of  this  building  ] 
coujd  at  any  monaent  procure  the  key,  my  authority  as  hei^ 
apparent  being  very  considerablei  already,  on  the  farm. 

As  for  Neb,  he  was  directed  to  have  the  boat  all  ready  for 
the  succeeding  Tuesday  eTcning,  it  being  the  plan  to  sail  the 
day  after  the  Wallingford  of  Clawbonny  (thia  was  the  name  of 
the  sloop)  had  gone  on  one  of  her  regular  trips,  in  order  to  es- 
cape a  pursuit  I  had  made  all  the  calculations  about  the  tide, 
and  knew  that  the  Wallingford  would  go  out  about  |iine  in  the 
morning,  leaving  us  to  follow  before  midnight;.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  depart  at  night  and  when  the  wharf  was  dear,  in  order 
to  avoid  observation. 

Tuesday  was  an  uneasy,  nervous,  and  sad  day  for  us;  all,  Mr. 
Hardinge  excepted.  As  the  last  had  not  the  smallest  distrust, 
he  continued  calm,  quiet,  and  cheerful  as  was  his  wont.  Rupert 
had  a  conscience-stricken  and  fiirtive  air  about  him,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  two  dear  girls  were  scarcely  a  moment  without  tears. 
Grace  seemed  now  the  most  composed  of  the  two,  and  I  have 
since  suspected  that  she  had  had  a  private  conversation  with 
my  ingenious  friei^d,  whose  convincing  powers  were  of  a  very 
extraordinary  quality,  when  he  set  about  their  use  in  dowifflght 
earnest.  As  for  Lucy,  she  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  weeping 
the  entire  day.. 

At  nine  o'clock  it  was  customary  for  the  whole  femily  to 
separate,  after  prayers.  Most  of  us  went  to  bed  at  that  early 
hour,  though  Mr.  Hardinge  himself  seldom  sought  his  pillow 
until  midnight.  This  habit  compelled  us  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
caution  in  getting  out  of  the  house,  in  which  Rupert  and  myself 
succeeded,  however,  without  discovery,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven*  We  had  taken  leave  of  the  girls  in  a  hasty  maimer,  in 
a  passage,  shaking  hands,  and  each  of  us  kissing  his  own  sister, 
as  he  affected  to  retire  for  the  night.  To  own  the  tniUi,  we 
were  jnuch  gratified  ia  finding  how  reasonably  Grace  and  Lucy 
behaved  on  the  occasion,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  for  yre  had 
expected  a.  scene,  particularly  with  the  former. 

We  walked  away  from  the  house  with  heavy  hearts,  few 
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leaviB^the  paternal  roof  for  tlie  first  time,  to  enter  apon  the 
diaa<^  of  the  worid,  without  a  de^  sense  of  the  dependence 
In  which  they  had  hitherto  Eved.  We  walked  £Eist  and  sil^itly, 
and  reached  the  whaof  in  le^  th^  half  an  honr,  a  distance  of 
near  two  mile?.  '  I  was  jost  on  the  point  of  i^>ea]dng  to  Neh, 
whosQ  figore  I  conld  .see  in  the  boat,  when  I  canght  a  glimpse 
of  two  female  fonns  trithin  six  £iet  of  me.  There  w««  Grace 
and  Lucy^  in  tears,  both  waiting  onr  aniFal,  with  a  view  to  see 
OS  depart !  I  confess  I  was  shocked  and  concerned  at  seeing 
these  two  delicate  girls  so  far  from  their  home,  at  snch  an  honr; 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  see  them  both  safely  back  before  I 
would  enter  the  boat;  bat  to  this  neither  would  consent  All 
my  ^itreaties  Hrere  thrown,  away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  snl^nit. 

I  know  not  exactly  how  it  happened,  bat  of  the  &ct  I  am 
certain;  odd  as  it  m^y  seem,  at  a  momoit  like  that,  when  about 
to  sq^amte,  instiead  of  eadi  youth's  gettiiighis  own  «ster  aside 
to  make  his  last  speeches,  and  say  his  last  say  to,  each  of  us 
got  his  friend's  sister  aside.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  were  mak- 
ing loye,  or  any  thing  of  ^e  sort ;  we  were  a  little  too  young, 
perhaps,  for  that ;  but  we  obeyed  an  impulse  which,  as  Rupert 
would  have  said,  "  produced  that  result." 

What  passed  between  Grace  and  her  compamon,  I  do  not 
know.  As  for  Lucy  and  myself^  it  was  all  plain  sailing  and  fsiir 
dealing.  The  excellent  creature  forced  on  me  six  gold  pieces, 
which  I  knew  had  come  to  her  as  an  heirloom  from  her  mother, 
and  which  I  had  often  heard  her  declare  she  never  meant  t* 
use,  unless  in  the  last  extrenuty.  She  knew  I  had  but  five  dol 
lars  on  earth,  and  that  Rupert  had  not  one ;  and  she  ofiered  mo 
this  gold.  I  told  her  Rupert  had  better  take  it;  no,  I  had 
better  take  it.  I  should  use  it  more  prudently  than  Rupert, 
and  would  use  it  for  the  good  of  both.  **  Besides,  you  are 
rich,"  she  said,  smiling  through  her  tears,  '^  and  can  repay  me 
— ^I  lend  them  to  you ;  to  Rupert  I  should  have  to  give  them." 
I  could  not  refuse  the  generous  girl,  and  took  the  money,  all 
half-joes,  with  a  determination  to  repay  them  with  interest. 
Then  I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and  kissed  her  six  or  eight  times 
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with  fervor,  the  first  time  I  had  done  such  a  thing  in  two  years, 
and  tore  myself  away.  I  do  not  think  Rupert  embraced  Grace, 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  know,  although  we  were  standing  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  each  other,  the  whole  time. 

''  Write,  Miles — ^write,  Rupert,'^  said  the  sobbbg  giiis,  lean- 
ing forward  from  the  whar^  as  we  shoved  off.  It  was  not  so 
dark  but  we  could  see  their  dear  forms  for  several  minutes,  or 
until  a  bend  in  the  creek  put  a  dark  mass  of  earth,  between  us 
and  them. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  my  departure  from  Clawbonny,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1191.  I  wanted  a  few  days  of  being 
seventeen;  Rupert  was  six  months  older,  and  Neb  was  his 
senior,  again,  by  near  a  twelvemonth.  Every  thing  was  in  the 
boat  but  our  hearts.  Mine,  I  can  truly  say,  remained  with  the 
two  beloved  creatures  we  left  on  the  wharf;  while  Rupert's  was 
betwixt  and  between,  I  £mcy — seldom  absolutely  deserting  the 
dear  tenement  in  which  it  was  encased  by  nature. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

'There's  ft  yoath  in  this  oitf,  it  were  a  great  pUy 
That  he  from  our  lasses  should  wander  awa* ; 
Wot  he*8  bonnj  sad  braw,  weel-fliTored  wltha*, 
And  his  hsir  hss  a  natoral  hackle  and  a\ 
His  coat  is  the  hne  of  his  bonnet  so  bine ; 
ffls  pocket  is  white  ss  the  new-driren  snaw ; 
His  hose  they  are  blae,  and  his  shoon  like  the  sfaM, 
And  his  clean  siller  backles  they  dazzle  ns  a\** 

BuKHiL 

Ws  bad  selected  our  time  well,  as  respects  the  lionr  of  de- 
parture. It  was  young  ebb,  and  the  boat  floated  swiftl j  down 
the  creek,  though  the  high  banks  of  the  latter  would  have  pre- 
vented our  feeling  any  wind,  even  if  there  were  a  breeze  on  the 
river.  Our  boat  was  of  some  size,  sloop-rigged  and  half- 
decked  ;  but  NeVs  vigorous  arms  made  her  move  through  the 
water  with  some  rapidity,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  the  lad  sprang 
to  his  work  like  a  true  runaway  negro.  I  was  a  skilful  oarsman 
myself  having  received  many  lessons  from  my  &ther  in  early 
boyhood,  and  being  in  almost  daily  priactice  for  seven  months 
in  the  year.  The  excitement  of  the  adventure,  its  romance,  or 
what  for  a  short  time  seraoed  to  me  to  be  romance,  and  the 
secret  apprehension  of  being  detected,  which  I  believe  accom- 
panies every  clandestine  undertaking,  soon  set  me  in  motion 
also.  I  took  one  of  the  oars,  and,  in  less  thim  twenty  minutes, 
the  Grace  and  Lucy,  for  so  the  boat  was  called,  emerged  from 
between  two  high,  steep  banks,  and  entered  on  the  broader 
bosom  of  the  Hudson. 

Neb  gave  a  half-suppressed,  negro-like  cry  of  exultation,  as  we 
shot  out  firom  our  cover,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a  pleasant 
and  fur  breeze  blowing.    In  three  minutes  we  had  the  jib  and 
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mainsail,  on  the  boat,  tlie  helm  was  up,  the  sheet  was  eased  ofl^ 
and  we  were  gliding  down-stream  at  the  rate  of  something  like 
five  miles  an  hour.  I  took  the  helm,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  Rnpert  being  much  too  indolent  to  do  any  thing  un- 
necessarily, while  Neb  was  fax  too  humble  to  aspire  to  such  an 
office  while  Master  Miles  was  there,  willing  and  ready.  In  that 
day,  indeed,  it  was  so  much  a  matter  <^  course  for  the  skipper 
of  a  Hudson  river  craft  to  steer,  that  most  of  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  imagined  that  Sir  John  Jervis, 
Lord  Anson,  and  the  other  great  English  admirals  of  whom  they 
had  read  and  heard,  usually  amused  themselves  with  that  em- 
ployment out  on  the  ocean.  I  re];nember  the  hearty  laugh  in 
which  my  unfortunate  father  indulged,  whai  Mr.  Hardinge  once 
«sked  him  how  he  could  manage  to  get  any  sleep  on  account  of 
this  very  duty.  But  we  weje  very  green,  up  at  Clawbonny,  in 
most  things^  that  related  to  the  world. 

The  hour  that  succeeded  was  one  of  the  most  painful.  I  ever 
passed  in  my  life.  I  recaMed  my  father,  his  manly  frankness,^ 
his  liberal  bequests  in  my  favor,  and  his  precepts  of  ^respect  and 
obedience ;  all  of  which,  it  now  seemed  to  me,  I  had  opeiily 
dishonored.  Then  came  the  image  of  my  mother,  with  h^r  love 
and  sufperings,  her  prayers,  and  her  mild,  but  eamesti  exhorta- 
tions to  be  good*  I  thought  I  could  see  both  these  parents  re- 
garding me  with  sprrpwfol^  though  not  with  reproachful  counte- 
nances. They  appeared  to  be  soliciting  my  return  with  a  speisies 
of  silent,  but  not  the  less  eloqueQt  wamiogs  o(  the  consequences. 
Grace  and  Lucy,  and  their  sobs,  and  admonitipns,  and  entreaties 
to  abandon  my^  scheme,  and  to  write,  and  not  to  remain  away  long, 
and  all  that  tender  interest  had  induced  two  warm-hearted  girls 
to  utter  at  our  partii^,  came  fresh  and  vividly  to  my  mind. 
The  rccollectioii  proved  nearly  too  much  for  me.  Nor  did  I 
forget  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  the  distress  he  would  certainly  feel, 
when  ho  discovered  that  he  had  not  only  lost  his  ward^  but  his 
only  Bon,  Then  Clawbonny  itself  the  house,  the  orchards,  the 
meadows,  the  garden,  the  mill,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  £euiq 
began  to  have  a  double  value  in  my  eyes,  and  to  serve  |is  so 
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jiany  cords  attached  to  my  heartstrings,  and  to  remind  me  that 
the  rover 

**  Drag!  «t,eac]i  lemoTe  a  lengthening  chain.* 

I  manreQed  at  Rupert's  tranqniBity.  I  did  not  then  understand 
hb  character  as  thbronghly  as  I  sabseqaentl j  got  to  kiow  it 
AH  that  he  most  prized  was  irith  him  in  the  boat,  in  &ct,  «id 
this  lessened  his  grief  at  parting  from  less  beloyed  objects. 
Where  Rupert  was,  there  was  his  paradise  As  for  Neb,  I  do 
believe  his  head  was  over  his  ^lonlder,  for  he  nffected  to  sit 
with  his  £siee  down-stream,  so  long  as  the  hills  that  lay  in  the 
rear,  of  Glawbonny  could  be  at  all  distingdished.  This  must 
have  proceeded  from  tradition,  or  instinct,  or  some  latent  n^ro 
quality;  for  I  do  hot  think  the  fellow  fanckd  ht  wais  running 
away.  H^  loiew  that  his  two  young  masters  w^ ;  but  he  was 
fully  aware  he  was  my  property,  and,  no  doubt,  thought,  as  long 
as  he  staid  in  my  company,  he  was  in  the  line  of  his  legitimate 
duty.  Then  it  was  my.  phm  that  he  should  return  with  the 
boat^  and,  periiaps,  these  backward  glances  were  no  more  than 
the  diuiddws  of  coming  events,  cast,  in  his  case,  behind. 

Rupert  wias  .indisposed  to  converse,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  b^an  to  fed  drowsy;  and  I  was 
too  nfiudi  wrapped  up  in  my  own  busy  thoughts  to  soli^  any 
communicatk)n&  I  found  a  sort  of  saddened  pleasure  in  setting 
a  watch  lor  the  night,  therefore,  which  had  an  air  of  seaman* 
like  duty  dtK>nt  it,  that  in  a  sli^t  degree  revived  my  old  taste 
for  the  profession.  It  was  midnight,  and  I  took  the  first  watch 
myself  bidding  my  two  companions  to  crawl  under  the  half- 
deck  Imd  go  to  sleep.  This  they  both  did  without  any  pariey, 
Rupert  occupying  an  inner  place,  while  Neb  lay  with  his  legs 
exposed  to  th^  night  air. 

The  breeate  fr«e(hened,  and  for  some  time  I  thoti^t  it  might 
be  necessary  to  ree(  though  we  were  running  dead  before  the 
wind.  I  succeeded  in  holding  on,  however,  and  I  found  the 
Grace  and  Lucy  was  doing  wonders  in  my  watcl^  When  I 
gave  Rupert  his  call  at  four  o'clock,  the  boat  was  just  approach- 
ing two  frowning  mountains,  where  tlw  river*  was  narrowed'to  a 
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third  or  fourtli  of  its  former  width ;  and,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  shores,  and  the  dim  glimpses  I  had  caught  of  a  village  of  no 
great  size  on  the  right  bank,  I  knew  we  were  in  what  is  called 
Newburg  Bay.  This  was  the  extent  of  our  former  joumeyings 
sonth,  all  three  of  as  having  once  before,  and  only  once,  been  as 
low  as  FishMll  Landing,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  place  that 
gives  this  part  of  the  river  its  name. 

Rupert  now  took  the  helm,  and  I  went  to  sleep.  The  wind 
still  continued  fresh  and  fair,  and  I  felt  no  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  boat  It  is  true,  there  were  two  parts  of  the  navigation 
before  us  of  which  I  had  thought  a  little  seriously,  but  not 
suffidenUy  so  to  keep  me  awake.  These  were  the  Race,  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Highlands,  and  Tappan  Sea ;  both  points  on  the 
Hudson  of  which  the  navigators  of  that  classical  stream  were 
fond  of  relating  the  marvels.  The  first  I  knew  was  formidable 
only  later  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  for  the  last,  I  hoped  to  enjoy 
8(Hne  of  its  wonders  in  the  morning.  In  this  very  justifiable 
expectation,  I  fell  asleep. 

Neb  did  not  call  me  until  ten  o'clock.  I  afterward  discovered 
that  Rupert  kept  the  helm  for  only  an  hour,  and  then,  calcula- 
ting that  from  five  until  nine  were  four  hours,  he  thought  it  a 
pity  the  negro  should  not  have  his  share  of  the  glory  of  that 
night  When  I  was  awakened,  it  was  merely  to  let  me  know 
that  it  was  time  to  eat  something — Neb  would  have  starved 
before  he  would  precede  his  young  master  in  that  necessary 
occupation — and  I  found  Rupert  in  a  deep  and  pleasant  sleep  at 
my  side. 

We  were  in  the  centre  of  Tappan,  and  the  Highlands  had 
been  passed  in  safety^  Neb  expatiated  a  littie  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  navigation,  the  river  having  many  windings,  besides  being 
bounded  by  high  mountains ;  but,  after  all,  lie  admitted  that 
there  was  water  enough,  wind  enough,  and  a  road  that  was  plain 
enough.  From  this  moment,  excitement  kept  us  wide  awake. 
Every  thing  was  new,  and  every  thing  seemed  delightfuL  The 
day  was  pleasant,  the  wind  continued  £dr,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  mar  our  joy.     I  had  a  little  map,  one  neither  particularly 
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accuiate,  nor  very  well  engraved ;  and  I  remember  the  impor- 
tance with  which,  after  having  ascertained  the  fact  myself  I 
pointed  out  to  my  two  companiong  the  rocky  precipices  on  Uie 
western  hank,  as  New  Jersey  I  Even  Rupert  was  struck  with 
this  important  dicmnstance.  As  for  Neb,  he  was  actually  in 
ecstasies,  rolling  lus  large  black  eyes,  and  showing  his  white 
teeth,  until  he  suddenly  closed  his  truly  coral  and  plump  lips,  to 
demand  what  New  Jersey  meant.  Of  course  I  gratified  thia 
laudable  desire  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  Neb  seemed  still  more 
{leased  than  ever,  now  he  had  ascertained  that  New  Jersey  was 
a  state.  Travelling  was  not  as  much  of  an  every-day  occupa- 
tion, at  that  time,  as  it  is  now ;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  something 
for  three  American,  lads,  all  under  nineteen,  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  had  seen  a  state,  other  than  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  we  had  made  for  the  first 
few  hours  of  our  undertaking,  the  voyage  was  &r  from  being 
ended.  About  noon  the  wind  came  out  light  from  the  south- 
ward, and,  having  a  flood-tide,  we  were  compelled  to  anchor. 
This  made  us  all  uneasy,  for,  while  we  were  stationary,  we  did 
not  seem  to  be  running  away.  The  ebb  came  again,  at  length, 
however,  and  then  we  made  sail,  and  b^^  to  turn  down  with 
the  tide.  It  was  near  sunset  before  we  got  a  view  of  the  two 
or  three  spires  that  then  pilots  strangers  to  the  town.  New 
Yiurk  was  not  the  ''  commercial  emporium"  in  1706  ;  so  high- 
sounding  a  title,  indeed,  scarce  belonging  to  the  simple  English 
of  the  period,  it  requiring  a  very  great  collection  of  half-educated 
men  to  venture  on  so  ambitious  an  appellation — ^the  only  empo- 
rium that  eidsted  in  America,  during  the  last  century,  being  a 
slop-shop  in  Water  street,  and  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
Commereial  emporium  was  a  flight  of  £uicy,  indeed,  that  must 
have  required  a  whole  board  of  aldermen,  and  an  extra  supply 
of  turtle,  to  sanctioiL  What  i^  meant  by  a  litmury  emporium,  I 
leave  those  editors  who  are  ^  native  and  to  the  manor  bom,"  to 
expMn. 

We  first  saw  the  State  Prison,  which  was  then  new,  and  a 
most  imposing  edifice,  according  to  our  notions,  as  we  drew 
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near  the  town.  like  the  gallows  first  seen  hy  a  traveller  in 
entering  a  strange  country,  it  was  a  pledge  of  civilization.  Neb 
shook  his  head,  as  he  gazed  at  it,  with  a  moralizing  air,  and  said 
it  had  a  "  wicked  look."  For  myself  I  own  I  did  not  regard  it 
altogether  withont  dread.  On  Rapert  it  made  less  impression 
than  on  any  of  the  three.  Be  was  always  somewhat  obtuse  on 
the  subject  of  morals.* 

New  York,  in  that  day,  and  on  the  Hudson  side  of  the  town, 
commenced  a  short  distance  above  Duane  street  Betwe^ 
Greenwich,  as  the  little  hamlet  around  the  State  Prison  was 
called,  and  the  to\^  proper,  was  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  open  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with  country-houses. 
Miich  of  this  space  was  in  broken  hijls,  and  a  few  piles  of 
lumber  lay  along  the  shores.  St.  John's  chilrch  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  most  of  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  was  in  low  swamp. 
As  we  glided  idong  the  wharves,  we  caught  sight  of  the  first 
market  I  had  then  ever  seen — such  proofe  of  an  advanced-  civil- 
ization not  having  yet  made  their  way  inta  the  villages  of  the 
interior.  It  was  called  '^The  Biear,'Mrom  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  meat  ever  exposed  for  sale  in  it  wa6  of  that  animal; 
but  the  appellation  has  disappeared  before  the  inibellectual  re- 
finement of  these  later  times — the  name  of  the  soldier  and 
statesman,  Washington,  having  fisdrly  supplanted  that  of  the 
beari  Whether  this  great  moral  improvement  was  brought 
about  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  or  the  Historical  SoeijBty, 
or  **  The  Merchants,"  or  the  Aldermen  of  New  York,  I  have 
never  ascertained.  If  the  latter,  one  cannot  but  admire  their 
disinterested  modesty  in  conferring  this  notable  li6nor  on  the 
Father  of  his  (kmntry,  inasmuch  as  all  can  dee  that  there  neyer 
has  been  a  period  wheA  their  own  board  has  not  possessed 
distinguished  members,  every  way  qualified  to  aet  as  god&thers 
to  the  most  iUnstrious  markets  of  the  republic.  But  Manhat- 
tan, in  th^  way  of  taste,  has  never  had  justice  done  it.    So 

*  tt  WMj  be  well  tQ  tell  tlt>  Eiiropetn  who  thftU  liiq>peii  to  read  this  book,  tbftt  In 
America  a  **  State's  Prison^  It  not  for  prlBoners  of  state,  bat  for  common  rognet ;  fhe 
term  coming  from  tbe  name  borne  by  fhe  local  gOTemmenti. 
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profoimd  is  its  admiradon  Ifor  idl  the  1i%Iier  ^pialitieB,  tfast 
Franldin  and  Fulton  have  each  a  niarket  to  himself  in  addition 
to  this  bestowed  on  Wtashington.  Donbtieas  there  wotdd  laiTe 
been  Nevi^on  Market,  and  Socrates  Market,  and  Solomon  Mar- 
ket, bat  for  the  patriotism  of  the  town,  which  has  forbidden 
it  frotn  going  oni  of  the  hemisphere  in  qaest  of  names  to  ilhis- 
toite.  Bacon  Market  would  donbtless  Lave  been  too  eqaiiocal 
to  be  tolerated,  mider  any  ciiomnstances.  Then  Babon  was  a 
rogne,  thoi^li  a  philosopher^  and  ixarkeis.ai^  always  Uppropria* 
ted  to  honest  people*  At  all  events,  I  am  rejoiced  the  reproach 
of  having  a  mai&et  called  <'  The  Bear''  has  been  taken  awieiy,  as 
it  was  taeidly' admitting  onr  living  near,  if  riot  absolntely  in, 
the  woods. 

We  passed  tiie  Albany  basin,  a  large  reoeptade  fi>r  NortK 
dver  craft,  that  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  town  and  buHt  on, 
and  reec^pized  in  it  the  mast-head  of  the  Wallingfbrd.  Neb 
was  ^own  the  j^ace,  for  he  was  to  bring  the  boat  ronnd  to  it, 
and  join  the  doop,  in  ireadi&ess  to  return  in  her.  We  round- 
ed the  Battery,  then  a  circular  strip  of  grass,  with  an  earthen 
and  wooden  breastwork  running  along  the  maogin  of  the  water, 
leaving  aiiarrow  pi^menade  on  the  exterior.  This  brought  ns 
to  Whitdud^  since  'so  celel^vted  for  its  oarsmen,  where  we 
put  in  for  a  havmi;  Ikad  obtained  the  address  of  a  better  sort 
of  sidlor-tavem  in .  that  vieimty,  and,  securing  the  boat,  we 
shouldered  the  bags;  got  a  boy  to  guide  us,  and  were  soon: 
housedi  As  it  waift  near'  night,  Rupert  and  I  ordered  sdppery 
and  Neb  was  directed  to  pull  the  boat  round  to  the  sfeop,  bdA 
to  return  to  ns  in  the  morning;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  ki 
our  lodgings  be  known. 

The  nest  day,  I  own  I  thought  but  little  of  the  girls;  Cla^- 
!ionny,  or  Mr;  Hardline.  Neb  was  at  my  bedside  before  I  was 
lip,  and  reported'the  Orace  and  Luey  safe  alongside  of  the  Wal- 
Aiigford,  and  exjiressed  himself  ready  to  wait  on  me  in  my 
progress  in  quest  of  a  ship.  As  this  was.  the  moment  of  ao* 
tion,  Httie  was  said,  but  we  all  breakfasted,  and  sallied  forth, 
in  good  earnest,  on  the  important  business  before  us.     Nab 
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was  pomiitted  to  follow,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  pre* 
Fcnt  his  being  suspected  of  belonging  to  our  party — a  gentle- 
man with  a  serving-man  at  his  heels,  not  being  the  candidate 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  his  application  for  a  berth  in  the 
forecastle. 

So  eager  was  I  to  belong  to  some  sea-going  craft,  that  I 
would  not  stop  even  to  look  at  the  wonders  of  the  town  before 
we  took  the  direction  of  the  wharves.  Rupert  was  for  pursuing 
a  different  policy,  having  an  inherent  love  of  the  genteeler 
gayeties  of  a  town,  but  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  hints,  and 
this  time  I  was  master.  He  followed  me  with  some  reluctance, 
but  follow  he  did,  after  some  remonstrances  that  bordered  on 
warmth.  Any  inexperienced  eye  that  had  seen  us  passing, 
would  have  mistaken  us  for  two  well-looking,  smart  young 
sailor-boys,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  profitable  voyage,  and 
who,  well-clad,  tidy,  and  semi-genteel,  were  strolling  along  the 
wharves  as  admirateurs,  not  to  say  critics,  of  the  craft.  Admira^ 
teurs  we  were,  certainly,  or  I  was,  at  least ;  though  knowledge 
was  a  point  on  which  we  were  sadly  deficient. 

The  trade  of  America  was  surprisingly  active  in  1797.  It 
had  heea  preyed  upon  by  the  two  great  belligerents  of  the 
period,  England  and  France,  it  is  true;  and  certain  proceedings 
of  the  latter  nation  were  about  to  bring  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  into  a  very  embarrassed  state;  but  still  the  shipping 
interest  was  wonderfully  active,  and,  as  a  whole,  singtdarly  suo- 
cessfuL  Almost  every  tide  brought,  in  or  took  out  ships  for 
foreign  ports,  and  scarce  a  week  passed  that  vessels  did  not 
arrive  from,  or  sail  for,  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world. 
An  Indiaman,  however,  was  our  object;  the  voyage  being  longer, 
the  ships  better,  and  the  achievement  greater,  than  merely  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  return.  We  accordingly  {m)ceeded  to- 
ward the  Fly  Market,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  we  had  been 
given  to  understand,  some  three  or  four  vessels  of  that  descrip- 
tion were  fitting  out.  This  market  has  since  used  its  wings  to 
disappear,  altogether. 

I  kept  my  eyes  on  every  ship  we  passed.     Until  the  previoiu 
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day,  I  liad  never  seen  »  square-rigged  vessel ;  and  no  enthasiast 
in  the  arts  ever  gloated  on  a  fine  picture  or  statue  with  greater 
avidity  ihsn  my  soul  drank  in  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  every 
ship  I  passed.  I  had  a  large,  full-rigged  model  at  Clawbonny ; 
and  this  I  had  studied  under  my  &ther  so  thoroughl}^,  as  to 
know  the  name  of  every  rope  in  it,  and  to  have  some  pretty 
distinct  notions  of  their  uses.  This  early  schooling  was  now  of 
great  use  to  me,  though  I  found  it  a  little  difficult,  at  first,  to 
trace  my  old  acquaintances  on  the  large  scale  in  which  they  now 
presented  themselves,  and  amid  the  intricate  mazes  that  were 
drawn  against  the  skies.  The  braces,  shrouds,  stays  and  hal- 
yards, were  all  plain  enough,  and  I  could  point  to  either,  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  rest  of  the  running- 
rigging,  I  found  it  necessary  to  look  a  little,  before  I  could 
speak  with  certainty. 

Eager  as  I  was  to  ship,  the  indulgence  of  gazing  at  all  I  saw 
was  so  attractive,  that  it  was  noon  before  we  reached  an  India- 
man.  This  was  a  pretty  little  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons, 
that  was  called  the  John.  Little  I  say,  for  such  she  would  now 
be  thought,  though  a  vessel  of  her  size  was  then  termed  large. 
The  Manhattan,  much  the  largest  ship  out  of  the  port,  measured 
but  about  seven  hundred  tons ;  while  few  even  of  the  Indiamen 
went  mudi  beyond  five  hundred.  I  can  see  the  John  at  this 
moment,  near  fifty  years  after  I  first  laid  eyes  on  her,  as  she 
then  appeared.  She  was  not  bright-sided,  but  had  a  narrow, 
cream-colored  stre^  broken  into  ports.  She  was  a  straight^ 
black-looking  craft,  with  a  handsome  billet,  low,  thin  bulwarks, 
and  waistcloths  secured  to  ridge-ropes.  Her  larger  spars  were 
painted  the  same  color  as  her  streak,  and  her  stem  had  a  few 
ornaments  of  a  similar  tint. 

We  went  on  board  the  John,  where  wo  found  the  officers 
just  topping  off  with  the  riggers  and  stevedores,  having  stowed 
%11  the  provisions  and  water,  and  the  mere  trifle  of  cargo  she 
carried.  The  mate,  whose  name  was  Marble,  and  a  well-veined 
bit  of  marble  he  was,  his  &ce  resembling  a  map  that  had  more 
rivers  drawn  on  it  than  the  land  could  feed,  winked  at  the  cap* 
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tain  and  nodded  hia  head  toward  us  as  soon  as  we  met  his  eye 
The  latter  smiled,  but  did  not  speak 

"  Walk  this  way,  gentlemen — walk  this  way,  if  yoa  pleasie," 
said  Mr.  Marble,  encouragingly,  passiz^  a  ball  of  Apnn-yam,  aU 
the  while,  to  help  a  rigger  serve  a  rope. .  "  When  did  you  leave 
the  country  ?" 

This  produced  a  general  latigh,  even  the  yeUow  rascii^  of  a 
mulatto,  who  was  passing  into  the  cabin  with  some  crockery, 
grinning  in  our  faces  at  this  salutation.  I  saw  it  was  now  or 
Bcver,  and  determined  not  to  be  browbeaten,  while  I  was  too 
truthful  to  attempt  to  pass  for  that  I  was  not. 

<<  We  left  home  last  ni^t,  thinking  to  be  in  time  to  find 
berths  iu  one  of  the  Indiamen  that  is  to  sidl  this  week." 

*^  Not  this  week,  my  son — ^not  till  next,*^  said  Mr.  Marble, 
jocularly.  "  Sunday  is  the  day.  We  run  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day — the  better  day,  the  better  deed,  you  know.  How  did  you 
leave  father  and  mother  ?" 

"I  have  neither,"  I  answered,  almost  choked.  "My  mother 
died  a  few  months  since,  and  my  father.  Captain  Wallingford, 
has  now  been  dead  some  years." 

The  master  of  the  John  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  red-faced, 
hard-looking,  pock-marked,  square-rigged,  and  of  an  exterior 
that  promised  any  thing  but  sentiment.  Feeling,  however,  he 
did  manifest,  the  moment  I  mentioned  my  fitther's  name.  He 
ceased  his  emplo3rment,  came  close  to  me,  gazed  earnestly  in 
my  face,  and  even  looked  kind. 

"Are  you  a  son  of  Captain  Miles  Wallingford  f  he  asked 
10  a  low  voice — "  of  Miles  Wallingford,  from  up  the  river  f ' 

^  I  am,  sir ;  his  only  son.  He  left  but  two  of  ns,  a  son  and  a 
daughter ;  and,  though  under  no  necessity  to  work  at  all,  I  wish 
to  make  this.  Miles  Wallingford  as  good  a  seaman  as  the  last, 
and,  I  hope,  as  honest  a  mdn." 

This  was  said  manfiilly,  and  with  a  spirit  that  must  have 
pleased;  for  I  was  shaken  cordially  by  the  hand,  welcomed  on 
board,  invited  into  the  cabin,  and  asked  to  take  a  seat  at  a  table 
on  which  the  dinner  had  just  been  placed.     Rupert,  of  course, 
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fliared  in  all  these  &tot8.  Then  followed  the  explanations. 
Captain  Bobbins  of  Ihe  John,  had  first  gone  t>  sea  with  my 
father,  for  whom  I  believe  he  entertained  a  profound  respect. 
He  had  even  serred  with  him  once  as  matey  and  talked  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  nnder  obligations  to  him.  He  did  not 
question  me  yery  closety,  seeming  to  ihink  it  natural  enong!: 
that  AUles  WallSngford's  only  son  should  wish  to  be  a  seaman. 

As  we  s$t  Kit  the  tal^  even,  it  was  agreed  that  Rupert  and  I 
9hould  join  the  ship,  as  gre^n  hands^  the  very  next  morning, 
signijDg  the  «rtides  as  soon  as  we'  went  on  ^ore.  This  was 
done  aecordin^y,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  writing  Miles^  Wal- 
Ungford  to  the  roll  d'equipage,  to  the  tune  of  eighteen  dollars 
per  month-r-seamen  then  actually  receiving  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  month — ^wages.  Rupert  was  taken  also,  though 
Captsdn  Robbins  cut  kim  down  to  thirteen  dollars,  saying,  in  a 
jesting  way,  that  a  parson's  son  could  hardly  be  worth  as  much 
as  the  son  of  one  of  the  best  old  ^pmasters  who  ever  sailed 
out  of  America.  •  He  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things, 
this  new  friend  of  mine,  and  I  believe  miderstocd  "by  the  cut 
of  his  jib,"  that  Rupert  was  not  likely  to  make  a  weather-eaiing 
man«  The  moneys  however,  was  not  of  ipuch  account  in  our 
calcdatums ;  and  lucky  enough  did  I  tbdiik  myt^lf  in  finding  so 
good  ai  berth,  fttmoM  as  soon  as  lo6ked  for.  We  returned  to 
the  tavern  and  staid  that  night,  taking  a  formal  leave  6f  Neb, 
who  was. to  carry  the  good  news  home,  as  soon  as  the  sloop 
should  sail. 

Iq  the  morning,  a  (»rt  was  loaded' with  our  effects,  the  bill 
was  discharged,  n&dwe  left' the  tavern.  I  had  the  precaution 
not  to  go  directly  alongside  the  ship.  On  the  contrary,  we 
proceeded  to  an  opposite  part  of  the  town,  placing  the  bags  on 
a  wharf  resorted  to  by  craft  from  New  Jersey,  as  if  we  intended 
to  go  on  bcaird  one  of  thisih.  The  cartman  tooV  Ms  quarter,  and 
droi^  off,  troubling  himself  very  little  itbout  the  future  move- 
ments of  two  I  young  sailors.  Waiting  half  an  hour,  another  oai-t 
was  called,  ^hen  we  went  to  the  John,  and  were  Immediately 
installed  in  her  forecastle.     Captain  Robbins  had  provided  ua 
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both  with  chests,  paid  for  out  of  the  three  months'  advance,  and 
in  them  we  found  ihe  slops  necessary  for  so  long  a  voyage.  Ru- 
pert and  I  immediately  put  on  suits  of  these  new  clothes,  with 
regular  little  round  tarpaulins,  which  so  much  altered  us  in 
appearance,  even  from  those  produced  by  our  Ulster  county 
fittings,  that  we  scarce  knew  each  other. 

Eupert  now  went  on  deck  to  lounge  and  smoke  a  cigar,  while 
1  went  aloft,  visiting  every  yard,  and  touching  all  three  of  the 
trucks,  before  I  returned  from  this,  my  exploring  expedition. 
The  captain  and  mates  and  riggers  smiled  at  my  movements, 
and  I  overheard  the  former  telling  his  mate  that  I  was  "  old 
Miles  over  again."  In  a  word,  all  parties  seemed  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  made.  I  had  told  the  oflScers 
aft  of  my  knowledge  of  the  names  and  uses  of  most  of  the  ropes ; 
and  never  did  I  feel  so  proud  as  when  Mr.  Marble  called  out,  in 
a  loud  tone — 

"  D'ye  hear  there.  Miles — away  aloft  and  unreeve  them  fore- 
topgallant  halyards,  and  send  an  end  down  to  haul  up  this  new 
rope,  to  reeve  a  fresh  set." 

Away  I  went,  my  head  buzzing  with  the  complicated  order, 
and  yet  I  had  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  unreeviDg  might  have  been  achieved  by  any  one,  and  I  got 
through  with  that  without  diflSculty;  and,  the  mate  himself 
helping  me  and  directing  me  from  tiie  deck,  the  new  rope  was 
rove  vnth  distinguished  success.  This  was  the  first  duty  I  ever 
did  in  a  ship,  and  I  was  prouder  of  it  than  of  any  that  was  sub- 
sequently performed  by  the  same  individual.  The  whole  time 
I  was  thus  occupied,  Rupert  stood  lounging  against  the  foot  of 
the  main-stay,  smoking  his  cigar  like  a  burgomaster.  His  turn 
came  next,  however,  the  captain  sending  for  him  to  the  cabin, 
where  he  set  him  to  work  to  copy  some  papers.  Rupert  wrote 
a  beautiful  hand,  and  he  wrote  rapidly.  That  evening  I  heard 
the  chief  mate  tell  the  dickey  that  the  parson's  son  was  likely  to 
turn  out  a  r^ular  "  barber's  clerk"  to  the  captain.  "  The  old 
man,"  he  added,  "  makes  so  many  traverses  himself  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  that  he  hardly  knows  at  which  end  to  begin  to  read  it ; 
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and  I  shouldu^t  wonder  if  he  just  stationed  this  cha^,  with  a 
quill  behind  his  ear,  for  the  v'y'&®'" 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  was  delightfully  busy,  pass- 
ing half  the  time  aloft.  All  the  sails  were  to  be  bent,  and  I  had 
my  full  share  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  I  actually  furled 
tlie  mizzen-royal  with  my  own  hands — the  ship  carrying  stand 
mg  royals — and  it  was  said  to  be  very  respectably  done ;  a  littlr 
rag  baggish  in  the  bunt,  perhaps,  but  secured  in  a  way  that  took 
the  next  fellow  who  touched  the  gasket  five  minutes  to  cast  the 
sail  loose.  Then  it  rained,  and  sails  were  to  be  loosened  to  dry. 
I  let  every  thing  Ml  forward  with  my  own  hands,  and,  when  we 
came  to  roll  up  the  canvas  again,  I  actually  managed  all  three 
of  the  royals  alone ;  one  at  a  time,  of  course.  My  father  had 
taught  me  to  make  a  flat-knot,  a  bowline,  a  clove-hitch,  two 
half-hitches,  and  such  sort  of  things ;  and  I  got  throngh  with 
both  a  long  and  a  short  splice  tolerably  weU.  I  found  all  this, 
and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  from  my  model-ship  at  home, 
of  great  use  to  me ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  induce  even  that 
indurated  bit  of  mortality,  Marble,  to  say  I  "  was  the  ripest 
piece  of  green  stuff  he  had  ever  fellen  in  with." 

All  this  time  Rupert  was  kept  at  quill-driving.  Once  he  got 
leave  to  quit  the  ship — ^it  was  the  day  before  we  sailed — and  I 
observed  he  went  ashore  in  his  long  tog&,  of  which  each  of  ns 
had  one  suit.  I  stole  away  the  same  afternoon  to  find  the  post 
office,  and  worked  up-stream  as  far  as  Broadway,  not  knowing 
exactly  which  way  to  shape  my  course.  In  that  day  everybody 
who  was  anybody,  and  unmarried,  promenaded  the  west  side  of 
this  street,  from  the  Battery  to  St.  Paul's  church,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  half  past  two,  wind  and  weather  permitting 
There  I  saw  Eupert  in  his  country  guise,  nothing  remarkable,  of 
a  certidnty,  strutting  about  with  the  best  of  them,  and  looking 
handsome  in  spite  of  his  rusticity.  It  was  getting  late,  and  he 
left  the  street  just  as  I  saw  hinL  I  followed,  waiting  until  we 
got  to  a  private  place  before  I  would  speak  to  him,  however,  as 
I  knew  he  would  be  mortified  to  be  taken  for  the  friend  of  a 
Jack-tar  in  such  a  scene. 
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Rupert  entered  a  door,  and  then  reappeared  with  a  letter  b 
his  hand.  He,  too,  had  gone  to  the  post  office,  and  I  no  long^ 
hesitated  ahout  joimng  him. 

"  Is  it  from  Clawbonny  ?"  I  asked  eagerly.  *^  If  so,  from  lAicy, 
doubtless?" 

"  From  Clawbonny-r-b«t  from  Grace,"  he  answered,  with  a 
slight  change  of  color*  ^  I.  desired  the  poor  girl  to  let  me  know 
how  things  passed  off  after  we  left  them :  and,  as  for  Lucy,  her 
pot-hooks  are  so  innch  out  of  the  way,  I  never  want  to  see  them." 

I  fdt  hurt,  offended,  that  my  sister  should  write  to  any 
youngster  but  mysel£  It  is  trc^the  letter  was  to  a  bosom 
Mend — ^a  co-adventurer,  one  almost  a  child  of  the  same  family 
—and  I  had  come  to  the  office  expecting  to  get  a  letter  from 
Rnpert^s  sister,  who  had  proims^d^  while  weeping  <m  Uie  ^har^ 
to  do  exactly  ihe  same  thing  for  me ;  but  there  i$  a  difference 
between  one's  sister  writing  to  another  young  man,  and  an- 
other young  man's  sister  writing  to  ooedeE  I  cannot  even  now 
explain  it;  but  that  there  is  a  difference  I  am  sure.  Without 
asking  to  see  a  line  that  Grace  had  written,  I  went  into  the 
office,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  with  an  air  of  injured 
dignity,  holding  Lucy's  epistle  in  my  hand. 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  in  either  letter  to  excite  much 
sensibility.  Each  was  written  with  the  simplicity,  truth,  and 
feeling  of  a  generous-minded,  warm-hearted,  female  friend,  of  an 
age  not  to  distrust  her  own  motives,  to  a  lad  who  had  no  right 
to  view  ttife  fbvor  other  than  it  ivas,  as  an  evidence  of  eariy  and 
intilnate  friendship.  Both  epistles  are  now  before  me^  and  I 
copy  them  as  the  shortest  way  of  letting  the  reader  know  the 
effect  our  disappearance  had  produced  at  Clawbonny.  That  of 
Grace  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

Dear  RtrPBRv: 

Clawbonny  was  in  commotion  at  nine  o'clock  this  mom- 
mg,  and  well  it  might  be !  When  your  father's  anxid;y  got  to 
be  pamful,  I  told  him  the  whole,  and  gave  him  the  letters.  I 
am  sorry  to  Ray  he  wept.     I  wish  never  to  «ee  such  a  siglit 
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again.  The  tears  of  twd'such  silly  girls  as  Lucy  and  I,  are  of 
httle  account — ^but,  Hupert,  to  bel^old  ain  aged  man  we  love  and 
respect  like  hiin,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  too,  in  teats !  It  was 
u  hard  sight  to  bear.  He  did  not  reproach  us  for  our  silence, 
saying  he  did  not  see,  after  our  proniiifes,  how  we  could  well  do 
otherwise.  I  gave  your  readons  about. "responsibility  in  the 
pi^nrises  f  but  I  dobt  think  he  understood  them.  Is  it  too 
late  to  return  ?  The  boat  that  carried  you  down  (san  bring  you 
back ;  and  oh  I  how  much  rejoiced  shall  we  all:  be  to  see  you ! 
Whereyer  you  go  and  whatever  you.  do,  boys — for  I  write  as 
much  to  one  aato  the  other,  and  only  address  to  Enpert  because 
he  80  earnestly  desired  it — ^but  wherever  you  go^  and  whatever 
you  do,  remember  the  instructions  you  have  both  received  in 
youth,  and  how  much  all  of  us  are  interested  in  your  conduct 
and  happiness.       Affbctionatdy  yours, 

Grace  "Wallinoford. 
To  Mr.  Ri^ert  Hardinge. 

Lucy  lad  been  less  guarded,  and  possibly  a  litUe  more  hon- 
est.    She  wrote  as  follows : 
Dear  Miles  : 

I  believe  I  cried  for  one  whole  hour  after  you  and  Ru- 
pert left  us,  and,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  am  vexed  at  having  cried 
so  much  about  two  such  foolish  fellows.  Grace  has  tdd  you 
all  about  my  dear,  dear  fethisr,  who  cried  too.  I  declare,  I 
don't  know  when  I  was  so  frightened  I  I  thought  it  must  bring 
you  baK^k,  as  soon  is  yoti  hear  of  it.  What  will  be  done  I  do  not 
know ;  but  ac^nethin^^  I  am  certain^  .  Wheinever  father  is  in  ear- 
nest, he  says  but  little.  I  know  h^  is  in  earnest  i»our.  I  believe 
Graoe  and  I  do  nothing  bnt  thii^  of  you ;  that  is,  she  of  yoti; 
and  I  of  Rupert;  and  a  little  the  bth^/^ay,too— so  now  you 
have  the  whole  truth.  Do  not  fail,  on  any  account,  to  write  be- 
fore you  go  to  sea,  if  you  da  go  to  sea,  as  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  not.        Good.  bye. 

LuoY  HaRI>IK0E. 

To  Mr.  Miles  WalUngford. 

E.  S.  Neb's  mother  protests,  if  the  boy  is  not  home  by  Satur- 
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day  night,  slie  will  go  after  him.  No  such  disgrace  as  a  raft 
away  ever  befel  her  or  hers,  and  she  says  she  will  not  submit  to 
it.     But  I  suppose  we  shall  see  him  soon,  and  with  him  letters. 

Now  Neb  had  taken  his  leare,  but  no  letter  had  been  traste<l 
to  his  care.  As  often  happens,  I  regretted  the  mistake  when  it 
was  too  late ;  and  all  that  day  I  thought  how  disappointed  Lucy 
would  be,  when  she  came  to  see  the  negro  empty-handed. 

Rupert  and  I  parted  in  the  street,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  walk 
with  a  sailor,  while  in  his  own  long  togs.  He  did  not  my  as 
much,  but  I  knew  him  well  enough,  to  ascertain  it  without  his 
speaking.  I  was  walking  very  fest  in  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
and  had  actually  reached  the  wharves,  when,  in  turning  a  cor- 
ner, I  came  plump  upon  Mr.  Hardinge.  My  guardian  was  walk- 
ing slowly,  his  face  sorrowful  and*dejected,  and  his  eyes  fastened 
on  every  ship  he  passed,  as  if  looking  for  his  boys.  He  saw 
me,  casting  a  vacant  glance  over  my  person ;  but  I  was  so  much 
changed  by  dress,  and  particularly  by  the  little  tarpaulin,  that 
he  did  not  know  me.  Anxiety  immediately  drew  his  look  to- 
ward the  vessels,  and  I  passed  him  unobserved.  Mr.  Hardinge 
was  walking /row,  and  I  toward  the  John,  and  of  course  all  my 
risk  terminated  as  soon  as  out  of  sight 

That  evening  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  under  way,  in  a 
real  full-rigged  ship.  It  is  true,  it  was  under  very  short  canvas, 
and  merely  to  go  into  the  stream.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fa- 
vorable wind  and  tide,  the  John  left  the  wharf  under  her  jib, 
main-topmast  staysail,  and  spanker,  and  dropped  down  as  low 
as  the  Battery,  when  she  sbeered  into  the  other  channel  and 
anchored.  Here  I  was,  then,  fairly  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  half 
a  mile  from  any  land  but  the  bottom,  and  burning  to  see  the 
c  cean.  That  afternoon  the  crew  came  on  board,  a  motley  col- 
lection of  lately  dranken  seamen,  of  whom  about  half  were 
Americans,  and  tbe  rest  natives  of  as  many  different  countries 
as  there  were  men.  Mr.  Marble  scanned  them  with  a  knowing 
look,  and,  to  my.  surprise,  he  told  the  captain  there  was  good 
stufi  among  them.     It  seems  he  was  a  better  judge  than  I  was 
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myself,  for  a  more  unpromising  set  of  wretches,  as  to  looks,  1 
never  saw  grouped  together.  A  few,  it  is  true,  appeared  well 
enough ;  but  most  of  them  had  the  air  of  having  been  dragged 
through — a  place  I  will  not  name,  though  it  is  that  which  sail- 
ors usuiJly  quote  when  describing  themselves  on  such  occasions. 
But  Jack,  after  he  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  and  Jack  coming  on 
board  to  duty  after  a  month  of  excesses  on  shore,  are  very  differ- 
ent oreatuies,  morally  and  physically. 

I  now  began  to  r^et  that  I  had  not  seen  a  Httle  of  the 
town.  In  1797,  New  York  could  not  have  had  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  though  it  was  just  as  much  of  a  paragon 
then,  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Americans,  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is 
a  sound  patriotic  rule  to  maintain  that  our  best  is  always  the 
best,  for  it  never  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  world  since  to  understand  that  we  get  a  great  many 
things  wrong-end  foremost,  in  this  country  of  ours ;  under- 
valuing those  advantages  and  excellences  of  which  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  proud,  and  boasting  of  others  tiiat,  to  say  the 
least,  are  exceedingly  equivocal  But  it  takes  time  to  learn  all 
Uiis,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  or 
of  my  country ;  the  last  being  a  most  suicidal  act. 

We  received  the  crew  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  half  of 
them  turned  in  immediately.  Eupert  and  I  had  a  good  berth, 
intending  to  turn  in  and  out  together,  during  the  voyage ;  and 
this  made  us  rather  indifferent  to  the  movements  of  the  rest  of 
our  extraordinary  associates.  The  kid,  at  supper,  annoyed  us 
both  a  little;  the  noti<  a  of  seeing  one's  food  in  a  round  troughy 
to  be,  tumbled  over  and  cut  from  by  all  hands,  being  particularly 
disagreeable  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  and  such  other  superfluities.  I  confess  I 
thought  of  Grace's  and  Lucy's  little  white  hands,  and  of  silver 
sugar-tongs,  and  of  clean  plates  and  glasses,  and  table-cloths — 
napkins  and  silver  forks  were  then  unknown  in  America,  except 
on  the  very  best  tables,  and  not  always  on  them,  unless  on  high 
days  and  holidays — as  we  were  going  through  the  unsophL«ti- 
sated  manipulations  of  this  first  supper.  Forty-seven  years  have 
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elapsed,  and  the  whole  scene  is  as  vivid  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment,  as  if  it  occumki  last  night.  I  wished  myself  one  of 
the  long-ffliouted  tribe,  several  times,  in  order  to  be  in  what  is 
called  "  keeping.'' 

I  had  the  honor  of  keeping  an  anchor-watch  in  eompany  with 
a  grum  old  Swede,  as  we  lay  in  the  Hudson.  The  wind  was 
light,  and  the  ship  had  a  good  berth,  so  my  associate  choee  a 
Bofb  plank,  told  me  to  give,  him .  a  call  should  any  tiling  ha|)pen, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep  away  his  two  hours  in  comfort  Not  so 
with  me.  I  stnitted  the  deck  with  as  much  importance  as  if 
the  weight  of  the  state  lay  on  my  shoulders — ^paid  a  vi^  every 
five  minutes  to  •the  bows,  to  see  that  the  cable  had  not  parted, 
and  that  the  anchor  did  not  ^'come  home"*-*and  then  looked 
aloft,  to  ascertain  that  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  Those  were 
a  happy  two  hours  I  . 

About  ten  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  and,  as  Mr.  Marble 
expjfessed  it,  "  the  better  day,  the  better  deed,"  the  pilot  came 
off,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  "  up  anchor."  The  cook,  cabin- 
boy,  Rupert  and  I,  weriB  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  "  fleeting 
jig"  and  breaking  down  the  coils  of  the  cable,  the  handspikes 
requiring  heavier  hands  than  ours.  The  anchor  was  got  in 
without  any  difficulty,  however,  when  Rupert  and  I  were  sent 
aloft  to  loose  the  fore-topsail.  Rupert  got  into  the  top  via  the 
lubber's  hole,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  the  loosing  of  the  sail  on 
both  yard-atms  fell  to.  my  duty.  A  hand  was  on  the  fore-yard, 
and  I  was  next  ordered  up  to  loose  the  iopgallanlrsaiL  Canvas 
began  toi  &U  and  open  <all  over  the  ship,  the  topsails  were  mast- 
headed, and,  as  I  looked  down  from  the  fore-topmast  cross- 
trees,  where  I  remained  to  overhaul  the  dew-lines,  I  saw  that 
the  ship  was  falling  off,  and  that  her  sails  were  filfing  with  a 
stiff  north-west  breeze. .  Just  as  my  whole  being  was  entranced 
with  the  rapture  of  being  under  way  for  Canton,  which  was 
then  called  the  Indies,  Rupert  called  out  to  me  from  the  top. 
He  was  pointing  at  some  object  on  the  water,  and,  turning,  I 
saw  a  boat  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  ship.  In  her  was  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  us.     But  the 
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sliip's  sails  were  now  all  full,  and  no  one  on  deck  saw,  or  at  least 
heeded,  the  boat.  The  John  glided  past  it,  and,  the  last  I  saw 
of  my  venerated  guardian,  he  was  standing  erect,  bareheaded, 
holding  both  arms  extended,  as  if  entreating  us  not  to  desert 
Iiim!  Presently  the  ship  fell  off  so  much,  that  the  after-saila 
hid  him  from  my  view. 

I  descended  into  the  top,  where  I  found  Rupert  had  shrunk 
down  out  of  sight,  looking  frightened  and  guilty.  As  for  my- 
Bclf,  I  got  behind  the  head  of  the  mast,  and  fairly  sobbed.  This 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  when  an  order  from  the  mate  called  us 
both  below.  When  I  reached  the  deck,  the  boat  was  already  a 
long  distance  astern,  and  had  evidently  give|;i  up  the  idea  of 
boarding  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  felt  the  most  rcslievcd  oi 
pained  oy  the  certainty  of  this  fact. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  loads  on  to  fortuuo. 
Omitted,  all  the  Toyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. ' 
On  such  a  fall  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  ourrsiU  when  it  servtfii 
Or  lose  our  Tentures." 

BRUTirS--JuiJU8  CJMAi» 

In  four  hours  from  the  time  when  Rupert  and  I  last  saw  Mr. 
Qardinge,  the  ship  was  at  sea.  She  crossed  the  bar,  and 
started  on  her  long  journey,  with  a  fresh  north-wester,  and  with 
every  thing  packed  on  that  she  would  bear.  We  took  a  diago- 
nal course  out  of  the  bight  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  and  sunk  the  land  entirely  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  I  watched  the  highlands  of  Navesink,  as  they 
vanished  like  watery  clouds  in  the  west,  and  then  I  felt  I  was  at 
last  £urly  out  of  sight  of  land.  But  a  foremast-hand  has  little 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  sentiment  as  he  quits  his  native 
shore ;  and  few,  I  £Eincy,  have  the  disposition.  As  regards  the 
opportunity,  anchors  are  to  be  got  in  off  the  bows,  and  stowed; 
cables  are  to  be  unbent  and  coiled  down;  studding-gear  is  to  be 
hauled  out  and  got  ready;  frequently  boom-irons  are  to  bo 
placed  upon  the  yards,  and  the  hundred  preparations  made, 
tliat  render  the  work  of  a  ship  as  ceaseless  a  round  of  activity 
43  that  of  a  house.  This  kept  us  all  busy  until  night,  when 
the  watches  were  told  off  and  set.  I  was  in  the  larboard,  or 
chief  mate's  watch,  having  actually  been  chosen  by  that  hard- 
featured  old  seaman,  the  fourth  man  he  named ;  an  honor  for 
which  I  was  indebted  to  the  activity  I  had  already  manifested 
aloft.     Rupert  was  less  distinguished,  being  taken  by  the  cap- 
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Udn  for  the  second  mate's  watch,  the  very  last  person  chosen. 
That  night  Mr.  Marble  dropped  a  few  hmts  on  the  subject, 
which  let  me  into  the  secret  of  these  two  selections.  "  You 
and  I  will  get  along  well  together,  I  see  that  plainly,  Miles,"  he 
said,  *'  for  there's  quicksilver  in  your  body.  As  for  your  friend 
in  t'other  watch,  it's  all  as  it  should  be ;  the  captain  has  got  one 
hand  the  most,  and  such  as  he  is,  he  is  welcome  to  him.  He'll 
blacken  more  writing  paper  this  Vy'ge,  I  reckon,  than  he'll  tar 
down  riggin'."  I  thought  it  odd,  however,  that  Rupert,  who 
bad  been  so  forward  in  all  the  preliminaries  of  our  adventure, 
should  fall  so  far  astern  in  its  first  practical  results. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  all  the  minute  incidents  of 
this,  my  first  voyage  to  sea,  else  would  it  spin  out  the  narrative 
unnecessarily,  and  render  my  task  as  £&tiguing  to  the  reader  as 
it  might  prove  to  myselfl  One  occurrence,  however,  which 
took  place  three  days  out,  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  will  prove 
to  be  connected  with  important  circumstances  in  the  end.  The 
ship  was  now  in  order,  and  was  at  least  two  hundred  leagues 
from  the  land,  having  had  a  &mous  run  off  the  coast,  when  the 
voice  of  the  cook,  who  had  gone  below  for  water,  was  heard 
down  among  the  casks,  in  such  a  clamor  as  none  but  a  black  can 
raise,  with  all  his  loquacity  awakened. 

"  There's  two  niggers  at  that  work  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Marble, 
after  listening  an  instant,  glancing  his  eye  round  to  make  cer- 
tain the  mulatto  steward  was  not  in  the  discussion.  ^  No  one 
darkey  ever  could  make  all  that  outcry.  Bear  a  hand  below. 
Miles,  and  see  if  AMca  has  come  aboiu*d  us  in  the  night." 

I  was  in  the  act  of  obejdng,  when  Cato,  the  cook,  was  seen 
tiding  through  the  steerage-hatch,  dragging  after  him  the  dark 
poll  of  another  black,  whom  he  liad  gripped  by  the  wool.  In 
an  instant  both  were  on  deck,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  dis- 
covered the  agitated  countenance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Claw- 
bonny.  Of  course  the  secret  was  out,  the  instant  the  lad's 
glistening  features  were  recognized. 

Neb,  in  a  word,  had  managed  to  get  on  board  the  ship  before 
the  hauled  out  into  the  stream,  and  lay  concealed  among  the 
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water-cafiks,  his  pockets  crammed  Tvith  ginger-bread  and  applet, 
until  discovered  by  the  cook,  in  one  of  his  journeys  in  quest  o€ 
watep.  The  food  of  the  lad  had  been  gone  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  is  not  ptdbaMe  the  follow  could  have  remained  concealed 
much  longer,  had  not  this  discovery  taken  place.  The  instant 
he  was  on  deck,  Neb  looked  eagerly  around  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  ship  had  got  from  the  land,  and,  seeing  nothing  but 
water  on  every  side  of  him,  he  fairiy  grinned  with  delight. 
Hus  exasperated  Mr.  Marble,  who  thought  it  was  adding  insult 
to  injury,  and  he  gave  the  lad  a  cuff  on  the  ear  that  would 
have  set  a  white  reeling.  On  Neb,  however,  this  sharp  blow 
produced  no  effect,  Ming  as  it  did  on  the  impr^nable  part  of 
Ida  systenL 

"  Oh  I  you're  a  nigger,  be:  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  mate,  waxing 
warmer  and  warmer,  as  he  fancied  himself  baffled  by  the 
other's  powers  of  endurance.  "  Take  that,  and  let  ns  see  if 
yOTi're  full-blooded !" 

A  smart  rap  on  the  shin  accompanying  these  words.  Neb  gave 
in  on  the  instant.  He  begged  for  mercy,  and  professed  &  read- 
iness to  tell  all,  protesting  he  was  not  "  a  runaway  nigger" — a 
term  the  mate  used  while  applying  the  kicks. 

I  now  interfered,  by  telling  Mr.  Marble,  with  all  the  respect 
due  from  a  green  hand  to  a  chief  mate,  who  Neb  really  was,  and 
what  I  supposed  to  be  his  motives  for  following  me  to  the  ship. 
This  revelation  cost  me  a  good  deal  in  the  end,  the  idea  of 
Jack's  having  a  "  waitin^^nan"  on  board  giving  rise  to  a  great 
many  jokes  at  my  expense  durmg  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Had 
I  not  been  so  acUve,  and  ao  toilUng,  a  great  source  of  lavor  on 
board  a  ship,  it  is  probable  these  jokes  would  have  been  much 
broader  and  more  frequent.  As  it  was,  they  annoyed  me  a 
good  deal;  and  it  required  a  strong  exercise  of  all  the  bop^ 
regard  I  really  entertaiiled  for  Neb,  to  refrain  from  tuming-to 
and  giving  him  a  somid  threshing  for  his  exploit,  at  the  first 
good  occasion.  And  yet,  what  was  his  delinquency  compared 
to  my  own  f  He  had  followed  his  master  out  of  deep  affection, 
blended  spmewhat,  it  is  true,  with  a  love  of  adventure ;  while, 
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m  one  sense,  I  had  violated  all  tho  ties  of  the  heart,  merely  to 
indulge  the  latter  passion. 

The  captain  coming  on  deck,  Neb's  story  was  told,  and,  find* 
ing  that 'no  w^s  would  be  asked  in  behalf  of  this  a^etie, 
healthy  young  negro,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving  him  into 
favor.  To  Neb's  great  delight,  he  was  sent  forward  to  take  his 
share  on  the  yarcb  and  in  the  rigging,  ^ere  bemg  no  vaoancy 
for  him  to  ffll  about  the  caboose,  or  in  the  cabin.  In  an  hour 
the  negro  w^  fed,  and  he  was  regularly  placed  in  ihe  starboard 
watch.  I  was  rejoiced  at  this  last  arrangement,  as  it  put  the 
fellow  in  a  watch  different  from  my  own,  mid  prevented  his 
officious  efforts  to  do  my  work.  Rupert,  I  disco vered,  however, 
profited  often  by  his  zeal,  employing  the  wiUing  black  on  every 
possible  occadon..  On  questioning  Neb,  I  ascertained  that  he 
had  taken  the  boat  round  to  t^e  Wallingfbid,  and  had  made 
use  of  a  dollar  or  two,  I  had  ^ven  him  At  piarting,  to  board  in 
a  house  suitable  to  his  color,  until  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea, 
when  he  got  on  tboard,  and  stowed  himsdf  aiQong  the  water- 
casks,  as  mentioned. 

NeVs  appantion  soon  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  diseoursc, 

and  his  zeal  quickly  made  him  a  genetal^vorite*  Hardy,  strong, 

resolute,  and  accustomed  to  labor,  he  was  eatfy  of  great  use  in 

all  the  ^eavy  dn^;  and  aloft,  even,  though  lete  quick  than  a 

white  would  havie  been,  he  got  to  beservicefible  and  readoiii^y 

expert.  .  My  own  progresis^— and  I  say  it  without  vanity,  but 

simply  because  it  was  true — ^was  the  sul^ect  of  gekettd  remark. 

One  week  made  me  ^mfflar  with  the  ruaning^geArj  and,  by 

thatjtime,  I  could  tell  a  rope  by  its  ^ze,  the  mimne^  in  which  it 

led,  and  the  plabe  where  it  wiis  brayed,  hi  the  darkest  nighty  as 

well  as  tibe  oldei^t  seamian  ok  beard.    It  is  Irtie,  my  mod^shtp 

had  prepared  the  way  for  trnmh.  of  this  expertness;  but,  free 

from  all  sea^sickness,  of  Whidb  I  n^evisr  bad  a  mcmi^  in  my  Mfe^ 

I  set  about  leahiing  these  l&ings  &i  good  earnest,  4ffid  was  My 

rewarded  for  tky  painsi      I  paissed  l^e  weaitheivearii^  of  the 

mizzen-to^sidi  when  we  had  been  out  a  fortnight,  and  went  to 

those  of  the  fore  and  maiki  before  we  crossed  the  line.     The 
612 
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raato  put  me  forward  on  all  occasions,  givii^  me  much  instrue- 
tion  m  private ;  and  the  captain  n^lected  no  opportunity  of 
giving  me  useful  hints,  or  practical  ideas  I  asked,  and  was 
allowed,  to  take  my  regular  trick  at  the  wheel  before  we  got 
into  the  latitude  of  St  Helena ;  and  from  that  time  did  my  full 
share  of  seaman's  duty  on  board,  the  nicer  work  of  knotting, 
splicing,  etc.,  excepted.  These  last  required  a  little  more  time ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  all  things  but  judgment,  a  clever  lad, 
who  has  a  taste  for  the  business,  can  make  himself  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  mariner  in  six  months  of  active  service. 

China  voyages  seldom  produce  much  incident.  K  the  moment 
of  sailing  has  been  judiciously  timed,  the  ship  has  (axr  winds 
much  of  the  way,  and  genen^y  moderate  weather.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  points  on  the  long  road  that  usually  give  one  a  taste 
of  what  the  seas  sometimes  are ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  Canton 
voyage,  though  a  long  one,  cannot  be  called  a  rough  one.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  we  had  gales,  and  squalls,  and  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  the  ocean,  to  contend  with,  though  our  voyage 
to  Canton  might  have  been  called  quiet,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
We  were  four  months  under  our  canvas,  and,  when  we  anchored 
in  the  river,  tbe  clewing  up  of  our  sails,  and  getting  from 
beneath  their  shadows,  resembled  the  rising  of  a  curtain  on 
some  novel  scenic  representation.  John  Chinaman,  however, 
has  been  so  often  described,  particularly  of  late,  that  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  his  peculiarities.  Sailors,  as  a  class,  are  very  philo- 
sophical, so  fiir  as  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  strangers  are 
concerned,  appearing  to  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  those 
who  vi^t  all  lands,  to  betray  wonder  at  the  novelties  of  any.  It 
so  happened  that  no  man  on  board  the  John,  the  officers,  stew- 
ard and  cook  excepted,  had  ever  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  this  voyage ;  and  yet  our  crew  regarded  the  shorn 
polls,  slanting  eyes,  long  queues,  clumsy  dresses,  high  cheek- 
bones, aaid  lumbering  shoes  <^  the  people  they  now  saw  for  tihe 
first  time,  with  just  as  much  indi^erence  as  they  would  have 
encountered  a  new  fashion  at  home.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
had  seen,  or  fancied  they  had  seen,  much  stranger  sights  in  the 
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different  countries  tliej  bad  visited ;  it  being  a  standing  role 
witb  Jack  to  compress  every  tbing  tbat  is  wonderful  into  tbe 
"  last  voyage"— tbat  in  wbicb  be  is  engaged  for  tbe  present 
time  being  usually  set  down  as  common-place,  and  unwortby  of 
particular  comment.  On  tbis  principle,  my  Canton  excursion 
ought  to  be  full  of  marvels,  as  it  was  tbe  prc^nitor  of  all  tbat 
I  subsequently  saw  and  experienced  as  a  sailor.  Trutb  compels 
mc  to  confess,  notwiibstanding,  Ibat  it  was  one  of  tbe  least 
wonderful  of  all  tbe  voyages  I  ever  made,  until  niear  its  close. 

We  lay  some  montbs  in  tbe  river,  getting  cargo,  receiving 
teas,  nankins,  silks  and  otber  articles,  as  our  supercaigo  could 
lay  bands  on  tbem.  In  all  tbis  time,  we  saw  just  as  mucb  of 
tbe  Cbineso  as  it  is  usual  for  strangers  to  see,  and  not  a  jot 
more.  I  was  mucb  up  at  tbe  &ctories  witb  tbe  captain,  baving 
cbarge  of  bis  boat ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  be  passed  most  of  bis 
working-bours  eitber  busy  witb  tbe  supercargo  asbore,  or  writ- 
ing in  tbe  cabin.  I  got  a  good  insigbt,  bowever,  into  tbe  uses 
of  tbe  serving-mallet,  tbe  fid,  marlinspike,  and  wincb,  and  did 
feometbing  witb  tbe  needle  and  palm.  Marble  was  very  good 
to  me,  in  spite  of  bis  nor'-weat  face,  and  never  let  slip  an  occa- 
sion to  give  a  useful  bint.  I  believe  my  exertions  on  tbe  out- 
ward-bound passage  fully  equalled  expectations,  and  tbe  officers 
bad  a  eipecies  of  pride  in  belpii^  to  make  Captain  Wallingford's 
son  wortby  o/  bis  bonorable  descent.  I  bad  tak^i  occasion  to 
let  it  be  known  tbat  Rupert's  great-grand&tber  bad  been  a  man- 
of-war  captain ;  but  tbe  suggestion  was  met  by  a  fiat  refusal  to 
believe  it  from  Mr.  Kite,  tbe  second  mate,  tbougb  Mr.  Mar- 
ble remarked  it  might  be  so,  as  I  admitted  tbat  botb  bis  &tber 
and  grandfatber  bad  been,  or  were,  in  tbe  cburcb.  My  friend 
seemed  fitted  to  acbieve  notbing  but  tbe  glory  of  a  **  barber's 
clerk." 

Our  batcbes  were  got  on  and  battened  down,  and  we  sailed 
for  bome  early  in  tbe  spring  of  1798.  Tbe  sbip  bad  a  good 
run  across  tbe  Cbma  Sea,  and  reacbed  tbe  Indies  in  ratber  a 
sbort  passage.  We  bad  cleared  aU  tbe  islands,  and  were  fairly 
in  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  wben  an  adventure  occurred,  wbicb  was 
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tie  first  really  worfliy  of  being  related  thjat  we  met  in  tLc  whole 
voyage.    1  shall  give  it,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

We  had  cleared  the  Straits  of  Sonda  early  in  the  morning, 
and  bad  made  a  pretty  fair  nm  in  the  course  of  \he  day,  tbongh ' 
most  of  the  time  in  thick  weather.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  how 
ever,  the  horizon  became  clear,  and  we  got  a  sight  of  two  smal 
sail,  seemingly  lieading  in  toward  the  coast  of  Sumatra^  proas  by 
their  rig  and  dmo^nsions.  lliey  were  so  distant,  and  were  so 
evidently  steering  for  the  land,  that  no  one  gave  them  much 
thought/ or  bestowed  on  them  any  partienlar  attention.  Froas 
in  that  quarter  were  usually  distrusted  by  ships,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  sea  is  full  of  them,  and  far  inore  are  innocent  than  are  guilty 
of  any  acts  of  violence.  Then  it  became  dark  soon  after  these 
craft  were  seen,  and  night  shut  them  in«  An  hour  after  the  sun 
had  set,  the  wind  fell  to  a  light  air,  that  just  kept  steerage-way 
on  the  ship.  Fortunately,  the  John  was  not  only  &st,  but  she 
minded  her  helm,  as  a  light-fooied  girl  turns  in  a  lively  dance. 
I  never  was  in  a  better-steering  ship,  most  especially  in  moder- 
ate weather. 

Mr.  Marble  had  the  middle  watch  that  night,  and,  of  course, 
I  was  on  deck  from  midnight  until  four  in  the  morning.  It 
proved  misty  most  of  the  watch,  and  for  quite  an  hour  we  had 
a  light  drizzling  rain.  The  ship  the  whole  time  was  clbse-hauledy 
canying  royids.  As  everybody  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  quiet  night,  one  without  any  reefing  or  furlmg^  most 
of  the  watch  were  sleeping  about  the  decks,  or  vrherever  they 
could  get  ^ood  quarters,  and  be  least  in  the  way.  I  do  not 
know  what  kept  me  awake,  for  lads  of  my  age  are  apt  to  get  all 
the  skep  they  ciEm ;  but  I  beMeve  I  was  thihkikig  of  Qawboimy, 
and  Ghrace,  and  I>noy ;  for  the  latter,  exodlent  girl  as  she  was, 
often  crossed  my  mind  in  those  days  of  youth  and  compara- 
tive inn6cenee4  Awake  I  was,  and  walking  in  the  weather- 
gangway,  in  a  saOor'^  trot.'  Mr.  Marble,  he  I  do  believe  was 
Mrly  snoozing  on  the  hen-eoops,  being,  like  the  sails,  as  one 
might  say,  barely  **  asleep."  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  noise, 
one  familiar  to  deamon;  that  of  an  oar  falling  in  a  boat.     So 
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eompletely  irad  my  mind  bent  on  other  and  distant  secnc^^  tbat 
ait  first  I  felt  no  surprise,  as  if  we  were  in  a  harbor  flnrromided  by 
craft  of  Tarioos  sizes,  coming  and  going  at  adi  hours;  But  a' 
secoiid  thought  destroyed  this  iilusionv  and  I  looked  eag<$rly 
about  me.  Directly  on  bur  weatheivbow,  distant,  perhaps,  a 
cable's  length,  I  saw  a  small  sail,,  and  I  could  distoigfUfth  it 
saffici^tly  wellto  peiceivie  it.  waa'a  pro&.  I  sang  ooit  ^  Sail  ho ! 
aswl  dose  aboard  I" 

Mr.  Marble  was  on  his  feet  in  an  infant  He  afterward  t<^ 
me  that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  for  he  admitteki  tiw  much  to 
rae  in  confidence,  they  fell  directly  on  the  stranget.  He  was 
too  mudi  of  a  seaman  to  rei[][nire  a  second  l6ok  in  order  to  as- 
certain what  was  to  be  done.  "  Keep  the  ship  away — keep  her 
broad  off  I"  he  .©ailed  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel*  "Lay  the 
yards  square— call  all  hands,  one  of  you.  Captain  Bobbins^  Mr* 
Kite,  bear  a  hand  up;  the  bloody  proa^i  are  aboard  Us !"  The 
last  part  of  this  call  was  uttered  in  a  loud  voice^  with  the  epteak- 
er'shead  down  the  companion-way.  It  was  he^d  plainly  enough 
below,  but  Bcxtcelj  at  all  on  ddck. 

In  the  mean  time  everybody  was  it  motion..  It  is  amazing 
how  soon  sailors  are  wide  awake  when  there  is  teially  any  thing 
to  do  I  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  our  people  mustered  on  deck 
in  less  than  a  minute,  most  of  them  with  nothing  on' btit  their 
shirts  and  trowsers.  The  ship  was  nearly,  before  the  wind  by 
the  time  I  heard  the  captain's  voice;  and  then  Mr.  Kite.camo 
btistiing  hi  among  us  forward,  ordering,  moat  of  the  men  to  ky 
aft  to  the  braces,  remaining  himself  on  the  forecastle,  and "keef:*^ 
ing  me^ipifith  Mm  to  let  go  the  sheets;  On  the  foireeastle,  the 
strange  sail  was  no  longer  visible,  being  now  abaft  the  beam ; 
but  I  could  hear  Mr.  Marble  swearing  theire  T^ei^e  twc  of  th^ 
and  that  they  must  be  th^  very  chaps  we  had  seen  to  leeward, 
and  standing  in  for  the  land  at  sunset  I  also  heard  the  eaptun 
calling  out  to  the  steward  to  bring  Mm  a  powder4iom«  Imme*  • 
diately  after,  orders  were  given  to  let  fly  idl  our  sheets  forward, 
and  then  I  perceived  that  they  were  waring  'ship.  NotMng 
saved  ns  but  the  prompt  order  of  Mr.  Marble  to  keep  the  ship 
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awsy,  by  which  means,  instead  of  moving  toward  the  proas,  wo 
instantly  began  to  move  from  them.  Although  they  went  three 
feet  to  oar  two,  this  gave  us  a  moment  of  breathing  time. 

As  our  sheets  were  all  flying  forward,  and  remained  so  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  gave  me  leisure  to  look  about.  I  soon  saw  both 
[iroas,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  perceive  that  they  had  not  ap- 
proached materially  nearer.  Mr.  Kite  observed  this  also,  and 
remarked  that  our  movements  had  been  so  prompt  as  to  ^  take 
the  rascals  aback."  He  meant  they  did  not  exactly  know  what 
we  were  at>  and  had  not  kept  away  with  us. 

At  this  instant^  the  captain  and  five  or  six  of  the  oldest  sear 
men  began  to  cast  loose  all  our  starboard,  or  weather  guns,  four 
in  all,  and  sixes.  We  had  loaded  these  guns  in  the  Straits  of 
Banca,  with  grape  and  canister,  in  readiness  for  just  such  pirates 
as  were  now  coming  down  upon  us ;  and  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  priming  uid  a  hot  loggerhead.  It  seems  two  of  the 
last  had  been  ordered  in  the  fire,  when  we  saw  the  proas  at  sun- 
set ;  and  they  were  now  in  excellent  condition  for  service,  live 
coals  being  kept  around  them  all  night  by  conmiand.  I  saw  a 
cluster  of  men  busy  with  the  second  gun  from  forward,  and 
could  distinguish  the  ci^tain  pointing  it. 

^  There  cannot  well  be  any  mistake,  Mr.  Marble  ?"  the  captain 
observed,  hesitating  whether  to  fire  or  not. 

'*  Mistake,  sir  f  Lord,  Captain  Bobbins,  you  might  cannon- 
ade any  of  the  islands  astern  for  a  week,  uid  never  hurt  an 
honest  man.  Let'em  have  it,  sir;  FU  answer  for  it,  you  da 
good." 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  loggerhead  was  applied,  and 
one  of  our  sixes  spoke  out  in  a  smart  report.  A  breathless 
stillness  succeeded.  The  proas  did  not  alter  their  course,  but 
neared  us  fast  The  captain  levelled  his  n%ht-glass,  and  I  heard 
him  tell  Kite,  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  were  full  of  men.  The 
word  was  now  passed  to  clear  away  all  the  guns,  and  to  open 
the  arm-chest,  to  come  at  the  muskets  and  pistols.  .  I  heard  tlie 
rattfing  of  the  boarding-pikes,  too,  as  they  were  cut  adrift  from 
the  spanker-boom,  and  fell  upon  the  deck.     Ail  this  sounded 
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rery  ominous,  and  I  began  to  think  we  should  have  a  desper 
ate  engagement  first,  and  then  have  all  our  throats  cut  after* 
ward. 

I  expected  now  to  hear  the  guns  discharged  in  quick  succes' 
sion,  but  they  were  got  ready  only,  not  fired.  Kite  went  aft,  and 
returned  with  three  or  four  muskets,  uid  as  many  pikes.  He  gave 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  guns.  By  this  time  the  ship  was  on  a  wind,  Bering  a  good 
foil,  while  the  two  proas  were  just  abeam,  and  closing  fast.  The 
stillness  that  reigned  on  both  sides  was  like  that  <^  death.  The 
proas,  however,  fell  a  little  more  astern ;  the  result  of  their  own 
mMKBUTerii^,  out  of  all  doubt,  as  they  moved  through  the  water 
much  faster  than  the  ship,  seeming  desirous  of  dropping  into 
our  wake,  with  a  design  of  closing  under  our  stem,  and  avoid- 
ing our  broadside.  As  this  would  never  do,  and  the  wind 
freshened  so  as  to  give  us  four  or  five  knot  way,  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  us,  the  captain  determined  to  tack  while  he 
had  room.  The  John  behaved  beautifully,  and  came  round  like 
a  top.  The  proas  saw  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  attempted 
to  close  before  we  could  fill  again ;  and  this  they  would  have 
done  with  ninety-nine  ships  in  a  hundred.  The  captain  knew 
his  vessel,  however,  and  did  not  let  her  lose  her  way,  making 
every  thing  draw  again  as  it  might  be  by  instinct  The  proas 
tacked,  too,  and,  laying  up  much  nearer  to  the  wind  than  wo 
did,  appeared  as  if  about  to  close  on  our  lee^bbw.  The  quesUon 
was,  now,  whether  we  could  pass  them  or  not  before  they  got 
near  enough  to  grapple.  If  the  pirates  got  on  board  us,  we 
were  hopelessly  gone ;  and  every  thing  depended  on  coolness 
and  judgment.  The  captain  behaved  perfectly  well  in  this  cnti» 
cal  instant,  conmianding  a  dead  silence,  and  the  closest  attention 
to  his  orders. 

I  was  too  much  interested  at  this  moment  to  feel  the  concern 
that  r  might  otherwise  have  experienced.  On  the  forecastle,  it  ap  • 
peared  to  us  all  that  we  should  be  boarded  in  a  minute,  for  one 
of  the  proas  was  actually  within  a  hundred  feet,  though  losing 
her  advantage  a  little  by  getting  under  the  lee  of  our  saik 
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Kite  had  orderod  ns  to  muster  forward  of  the  rig^ngy  to  meol 
the  expected  leap  with  a  discharge  of  moskete,  and  then  to 
present  our  pikes,  when  I  felt  an  arm  thrown  around  my  bodji 
and  was  turned  in-hoard,  while  atiother  person  ftssomed  tnj  - 
phice.  This  was  Neb,  who  had  thus  oooll  j  thrust  himM^lf  beforo 
mo,  in  order  to  meet  the  dai^r  first.  I  felt  veied,  even  while 
toitolK>d  with  !(ihe  M6w^  attadmient  and  ddf^devotion^  but  had 
no  time  to  bctiray  either  feeling  before  Hht  ctws  of  the  proas 
gave  a  yell,  and  discharged  some  fifty  or  sixty  matchlocks  at  ns. 
The  air  was  fiili  of  bullets,  but  tiiciy  aHl  went  over  our  heads. 
Not  a  soul  on  board  the  John  was  hurt  On  our  side^  we  gave 
the  gentlemen  the  four  sixes,  two  at  the  nearest  and  two  at  the 
stemmost  proa,  which  was  still  near  a  oaWs  length  distant. 
As  ofi^n  happens,  the  one  seemingly  &rthest  from  danger,  lared 
the  worst  Our  grape  and  canister  had  room  to  scatter,  and  I 
can  at  tins  <listant  day  stiH  hear  the  shrieks  that  aldose  from  thut 
craft!  They  were  like  the  yells  of  fiends  in  anguish.  The 
effect  on  that  proa  was  instantaneous;  instead  of  keepmg  on 
after  her  consort,  she  wc^  short  round  on  her  h<sel,  and  stood 
away  in  our  wake,  on  the  other  tack,  apparently  to  get  out  of 
the  rknge  of  our  ire. 

I  doubt  if  we  touched  a  man  in  'the  nearest  proiL  At  any 
rate,  no  noise  proceeded  firom  her,  and  she  came  up  under  our 
bows  &st  As  every  gun  was  discharged^  ahd  there  was  not 
time  to  load  them,  all  now  depended  on  repelling  the  boarders. 
Part  of  our  people  mustered  in  the  waist*  wh^re  it  was  expected 
the  piioa  would  M  alcmgside,  and  part.ob  the  forecastle.  Just 
as  this  distribution  was  made,  the  pii^ates  cast  their  grapneL  It 
was  admirably  thrown,  but  caught  only  by  a  mtlin.  I  saw  this^ 
md  was  abont  to  jump  into  the  rigging  to  try  what  I  could  dc 
to  clear  it,  when  Neb  again  went  ahead  of  me,  and  cut  the  rat- 
lin with  his  knife.  This  was  just  as  the  pirate  had  abandoned 
sails  and  oars,  and  had  risen  to  haul  up  alongside.  So  sudden 
WM  the  rdease,  that  twenty  of  them  fell  over  by  their  own 
efiMa.  In  this  state  the  ship  passed  ahead,  all  her  canvas  b^ng 
full,  leaving  the  proa  motionless  in  her  wake.    In  passing,  how 
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ever,  th^  two  vessels  w0re  60  near,  that  those  aft  in  the  John 
distinctlj  saw  the  swarthy  £Eices  of  their  enemies. 

We  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  proas  than  the  or^or  was 
giyen^  ''ready  about  I"  The  hehn  was  pi;t  down,  and  the  ship 
eaine  into  t^e  wind  in  a  mimite.  As  we  came  square  with  the 
two.  pFPiis,  all  our  larboard  guns  were  given  to  them,  and  this 
ended  t^e  afiair.  I  think  the  nearest  of  the  rascals  got  it  this 
time,  for  away  she  went,  after  her  cpnsoit,  both  running  off 
toward  the  islands.  We  made  a  little  show  of  chasing,  but  it 
was  pnly  a  feint ;  for  we  were  too  glad  toget  away  from  them,  to 
be  in  earnest.  I^  |;en  minutes  after  we  tacked  the  last  time,  wo 
ceased  firings  haying  thrown  some  eight  or  ten  round-shot  after 
the  proas^  and  were  close-hauled  again,  pleading  to  the  south-west 

It  is  not  to  be  ^iqpposed  we  .weaxt  to  sleep  again  immediately. 
Neb  was  the  only  n^an  on  board  who  did,  but  he  never  missed 
an  occadon  to  eat  or  sleej^  The  captain  praised  us,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  that  day,  he  called  all  hands  to  ''  splice  the 
main-brace."  After  this,  the  watch  was  told  to  go  below,  as 
regularly  as  if  noth^  had  happened.  As  for  the  paptain  him- 
self he  and  Mf^  Marble  a^d,  A^«  Kite  went  prying,  about  the 
£(hip  to  ascertain  if  any  thing  material  had  been  cut  by  what  the 
chief  mate  called  ''  the  bloody  Indian  p[iatcblocks."  A  little 
™uung-rigging  had  suffered,  and  we  had  to  reeve  a  few  new 
rope^  in  the  morQing;  but  iMs  terminated  the  affair. 

I  i^eed  hardly  say^  all  hands  of  us  were  exceedingly  proud  of 
our  exploit  Everybody  wfis^  praised  but  Neb,  who,  being  a 
"  nigger,"  was  in  some  way  or  9tber  overlooked.  I  mentioned 
1^  courage  an4,  readiness  to  Mr.J^ble,  Jbut  I  could  excite  in  ^ 
i^o  one  else  the  same  respect^  for  the  poor  fellow's  conduct  that 
I  certainly  felt  myself  I  have  since  Uvedlong  enough  to  know 
that,  as  the  gold  of  the  rich  attracts  to  itself  the  gold  of  the 
poor,  so  do  tl^e  deeds  of  th^  unknown  go  to  swell  the  fame  of 
the  knowp.  This  is  as  true  of  nations,  and  races,  and  families, 
as  it  is  of  individuids;  poor  Neb  belonging  to  a  proscribed  v/ 

color,  it  W)S8  not  in  reason  to  suppose  ho  could  ever  acquire 
exactly  the  same  credit  as  a  white  man. 
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"  Them  darkeys  do  sometimes  blunder  on  a  lucky  idee,"  an* 
swered  Mr.  Marble  to  one  of  my  earnest  representations,  "  and 
I've  known  chaps  among  'em  that  were  almost  as  knowing  as 
dullish  whites ;  but  every  thmg  out  of  the  common  wdy  with 
'em  is  pretty  much  chance.  As  for  Neb,  however,  I  will  say 
this  for  him :  that,  for  a  nigger,  he  takes  thii^  quicker  than 
any  of  his  color  I  ever  sailed  with.  Then  he  has  no  sa'ce,  and 
that  is  a  good  deal  with  a  black.  White  sa'ce  is  bad  enous^h ; 
but  that  of  a  nigger  is  imbearable." 

Alas  I  Neb.  Bom  in  slavery,  accustomed  to  consider  it  ar- 
rogance to  think  of  receiving  even  his  food  until  the  meanest 
white  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  submissive,  unrepining,  labo- 
rious and  obedient — ^the  highest  eulogium  that  all  these  patient 
and  unobtrusive  qualities  could  obtain,  was  a  reluctant  acknowl- 
edgment that  he  had  '^  no  sa'ce."  His  quickness  and  courage 
saved  the  John,  nevertheless ;  and  I  have  always  said  it,  and 
ever  shalL 

A  day  after  the  affair  of  the  proas,  aU  hands  of  us  began  to 
brag.  Even  the  captain  was  a  little  seized  with  this  mania ; 
and,  as  for  Marble,  he  was  taken  so  badly,  that,  had  I  not 
known  he  behaved  well  in  the  emergency,  I  certainly  should 
have  set  him  down  as  a  BobadiL  Eupert  manifested  iMs  feel- 
ing, too,  though  I  heard  he  did  his  duty  that  night.  The  result 
of  all  the  talk  was  to  convert  the  affair  into  a  ver  hereto  ex- 
ploit ;  and  it  subsequently  figured  in  the  journals  a^  one  of  the 
deeds  that  illustrate  the  American  name. 

From  the  time  we  were  rid  of  the  proas,  the  ship  got  along 
famously  until  we  were  as  fiir  west  as  about  62®,  when  the  wind 
came  light  from  the  southward  and  westward,  with  thick  weather. 
The  captain  had  been  two  t>r  three  times  caught  in  here,  and  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  currents  would  prove  more  fa- 
vorable, could  he  stand  in  closer  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar 
tlian  common*  Accordingly,  we  brought  the  ship  on  a  bowline, 
and  headed  up  well  to  the  northward  and  westward.  We  were 
a  week  on  this  tack,  making  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  a  day, 
expecting  hourly  to  see  the  land.     At  length  we  made  it,  enor- 
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moitsly  high  monntains,  apparently  a  long  distance  from  as, 
ihongh,  as  we  afterward  ascertained,  a  long  distance  inland ;  and 
we  continned  to  near  it  The  captain  had  a  theory  of  his  own 
abont  the  currents  of  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and,  having  set  one 
of  the  peaks  by  compass,  at  the  time  the  land  was  seen,  he  soon 
convinced  himself  and  everybody  else  whom  he  tried  to  per- 
euade,  Marble  excepted,  that  we  were  setting  to  windward  with 
visible  speed.  Captain  Bobbins  was  a  well-meaning,  bat  some- 
what doll  man ;  and,  when  doll  men  become  theorists,  they  usu- 
ally make  sad  work  with  the  practice. 

All  that  night  we  stood  on  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
though  Mr.  Marble  had  ventured  a  remonstrance  concerning  a 
certain  headland  that  was  just  visible,  a  little  on  our  weatheiv 
bow.  The  captain  snapped  his  fingers  at  this,  however;  laying 
down  a  course  of  reasoning,  which,  if  it  were  worth  any  thing, 
ought  to  have  convinced  the  mate  that  the  weatherly  set  of  the 
current  would  carry  us  ten  leagues  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward of  that  cape  before  morning.  On  this  assurance  we  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night 

I  had  the  morning  watch,  and  when  I  came  on  deck,  at  four, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  weather.  Mr.  Marble  soon  appear- 
ed, and  he  walked  into  the  waist,  where  I  was  leaning  on  the 
weather-rail,  and  fell  into  discourse.  This  he  often  did,  some- 
times so  far  forgetting  the  difference  in  our  stations  afloat — ^not 
ashore  ;  there  I  had  considerably  the  advantage  of  him — as  oc- 
cadonally  to  call  me  ''  sir."  I  alwajrs^  paid  for  this  inadvertency, 
however,  it  usually  putting  a  stop  to  the  communications  for  the 
time  bdng.  In  one  instance  he  took  siich  pr(Mxtpt  revenge  for 
this  implied  admission  of  equality,  as  literally  to  break  off  short 
in  the  discourse,  and  to  order  me,  in  his  sharpest  key^  to  go 
aloft  and  send  some  studding-sails  on  deek,  though  they  all  had 
to  be  sent  aloft  again  and  set,  in  the  course  of  the  same  watcK. 
But  offended  dignity  is  seldom  considerate,  and  not  always 
consistent. 

"A  quiet  night.  Master  Miles" — <At#  the  mate  couU  call  me, 
as  it  implied  superiority  on  his  part — "  a  quiet  night,  Master 
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Miles,^'  commenced  Mr,  Marble,  "  and  a  strong  westerly  current^ 
accordin'  to  Captain  Robbins.  Well,  to  mj  taste,  gooseberries 
are  better  than  ctinrents,  and  Fd  go  about.  That^s  my  mannei 
oi  generalmngy 

'^  The  captain,  I  suppose,  sir,  from  tiiat,  is  of  a  difiercnt 
opinion  T* 

"Why,  yes,  somewhatish — ^though  I  don't  think  he  knows 
himself  exactly  what  his  own  opinion  is.  This  is  the  third 
v'y'ge  Fve  sailed  with  the  old  genUenian,  and  he  is  half  his 
time  in  a  fog  or  a  current.  Now,  it's  his  idee  the  ocean  is  foil 
of  Mississippi  rivers,  and  if  one  could  only  find  the  head  of  a 
stream,  he  might  go  round  the  world  ih  it.  More  particularly 
does  he  b<^  that  th^re  is  no  fear  of  the  land  when  in  a  current, 
as  a  stream  never  sets  on  shore.  For  my  part,  I  never  want  any 
better  hand-lead  than  n^  nose." 

"Nose,  Mr.  Marble r 

"  Yes,  nose,  Master  Mil^s»  Haven't  you  remarked  how  finr 
we  smdt  the  Injees,  as  we  went  through  the  islands  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  sir,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  all  land,  they  say" — 

"Wlutt  the  devil's  thatT  a$ked  the  mate,  evidently  startled 
at  something  he  heardy  though  he  s^pe^red  to  9mell  nothing, 
unless,  indeed,  it  mi^t  be  a  rat 

^  It  sounds  like  water,  washing  on  rocks,  sir,  as  miich  as  any 
thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  I" 

"  Beady  about  I"  shontedthd  mat^  "Bun  down  and  oaU 
the  captain,  M36s — hxA  a*lee— ^tart  everybody  up,  forward." 

A  scene  of  <^nfii3ion  followed,  in  the  >mdst  of  which  the  cap- 
tain, second  mate^  ajQtd  tho  watch  below,  appeared  on  deck. 
Captain  Bobbins  took  comnnand,  of  course,  and  was  iiv  time  to 
haul  the  after-yardfiy  the'  ship  conupg  round  slowly  in  %0  %ht  a 
wipd.  Come  rouild  she  did,  however*  and,  when  her  head  was 
fidrly  to  the  sonthward  and  eastward,  the  eftptain  demanded  an 
explai^tion.  Mr.  Marble  did  ^ot  fed  disposed  to  trust  his  nose 
any  longer,  but  he  invited  the  captain  to  use  his  ears.  This  all 
hands  did,  and,  if  rounds  could  be  trusted,  we  had  a  pretty  lot 
of  breakers  seemingly  all  around  us. 
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"  We  surely  can  go  out  the  way  we  came  in,  Mr.  Marble  f ' 
said  the  captain,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  there  were  no  current;  but  one  never  knows 
where  a  bloody  current  will  carry  him  in  the  dark." 

"  Stand  by  to  let  go  the  anchor  1"  cried  the  captsun.  "  Let 
ran  and  clew  up,  forward  and  aft.  Let  go  as  soon  as  you're 
ready,  Mr.  Kite." 

Luckily,  we  had  kept  a  cable  bent  as  we  came  through  the 
Straits,  and,  not  knowing  but  we  might  touch  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  it  was  still  bent,  with  the  anchor  fished.  We  had 
talked  of  stowing  the  latter  in-board,  but,  having  land  in  sight, 
it  was  not  done.  Li  two  minutes  it  was  a-cock-bill,  and,  in 
two  more,  let  go.  None  knew  whether  we  should  find  a  bot- 
tom; but  Kite  soon  sang  out  to  "snub,"  the  anchor  being 
down,  with  only  six  fathoms  out.  The  lead  corroborated  this, 
and  we  had  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  not  only  among 
breakers,  but  just  near  the  coast  The  holding-ground,  how- 
ever, was  reported  good,  and  we  went  to  work  and  rolled  up  all 
our: rags.  In  half  an  hour  the  ship  was  ffling,  riding  by  the 
stream,  with  a  istr<»ig  .current,  or  tide,  setting  exactly  north-east, 
or  directly  opposite  to  the  4»ptainV  theory.  As  sodn  as  Mr. 
Marble  had  ascertained  this  &ct,  I  overheard  him  grnmbKng 
about  some&ing,  of  whioh  I  <^uld  distinctly  understand  nothing 
but  the  woMs  **  bloody  ca^o — ^bloody  current." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**Tlie7  hniried  us  aboard  a  Urk; 
Bore  OS  some  leagues  to  sea;  where  tbej  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigged, 
Hot  tackle,  sail,  nor  B&ast:  thoveiy  rats 
Instinctiyelj  had  girt  us**— 

Tsm'ssT. 

The  liour  that  succeeded  in  the  cakn  of  expectation,  was  one 
of  the  most  disquieting  of  my  life.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was 
toured,  and  there  no  longer  remained  any  thing  to  do,  the  still- 
net»^  of  death  reigned  among  us ;  the  faculties  of  every  man 
and  boy  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  the  single  sense  of  hearing 
— ^the  best^  and  indeed  the  only,  means  we  then  possessed  of 
judging  of  our  situation.  It  was  now  apparent  that  we  wer^, 
near  some  place  or  places  where  the  surf  was  breaking  on  land ; 
and  the  hollow,  not-to-be-mistaken  beUowings  <^  the  elem^it, 
too  plainly  indicated  that  cavities  in  rocks  frequently  received, 
and  as  often  rejected,  the  washing  waters.  Nor  did  these  por- 
tentous sounds  come  from  one  quarter  only,  but  they  seemed  to 
surround  us ;  now  reaching  our  ears  from  the  known  direction 
of  the  land,  now  from  the  south,  the  north-east,  and,  in  fact, 
from  every  direction.  There  were  instances  when  these  moan- 
ings  of  the  ocean  sounded  as  if  close  under  our  stem,  and  then 
again  they  came  from  some  point  within  a  fearful  proximity  to 
the  bows. 

Happily  the  wind  was  light,  and  the  ship  rode  with  a  mod- 
erate strain  on  the  cable,  so  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  destruction.  There  was  a  long,  heavy 
ground-swell  rolling  in  from  the  south-west,  but,  the  lead  giving 
us  eight  fathoms,  the  sea  did  not  break  exactly  where  we  lay ; 
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thoagh  tho  sullen  washing  that  caiue  to  our  ears,  from  time  to 
time,  gave  unerring  notice  that  it  was  doing  so  quite  near  us, 
independently  of  the  places  where  it  broke  upon  rocks.  At  one 
time  the  captain's  impatience  was  so  goading,  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  pull  round  the  uichorage  in  a  boat,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  approach  of  light;-  but  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Marble  that  he  might  unconsciouslj  pull  into  a  roller,  and  ca^h 
size,  induced  him  to  wiut  for  day. 

The  dawn  appeared  at  last,  after  two  or  three  of  the  longest 
hours  I  remember  ever  to  have  passed.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  species  of  furious  eagerness  with  which  we  gazed  about  us. 
In  the  first  place,  we  got  an  outline  of  the  adjacent  land ;  then, 
as  l^ht  diffused  itself  more  and  more  into  the  atmosphere,  we 
caught  ^impsea  of  its  details.  It  was  soon  certain  we  were 
within  a  cable's  length  of  perpendicular  cliffs  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  into  whose  caverns  the  sea  poured  at  times,  pro- 
ducing those  frightful,  hollow  meanings,  that  an  experienced  ear 
c^n  never  mistake.  This  cliff  extended  for  leagues  in  both  di- 
rections, rendering  drowning  nearly  inevitable  to  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  on  that  inhospitable  coast  Ahead,  astern,  outside  of 
us,  and  I  might  ahnost  say  all  around  us,  became  visible,  one 
after  another,  detached  ledges,  breakers  and  ripples ;  so  many 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  Providence  had  guided  us 
through  tl^  hours  of  darkness. 

By  the  time  the  sun  appeared,  for,  happily,  the  day  proved 
bright  and  clear,  we  had  obtained  pretty  tolerable  notions  of 
tlie  mtical  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  means  of  the 
captain's  theory  of  currents.  The  very  cape  that  we  were  to 
drift  past,  lay  some  ten  leagues  nearly  dead  to  windward,  as  the 
breeze  then  was;  while  to  leeward,  fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
stretched  the  same  inhospitable  barrier  of  rock  as  that  which 
lay  on  our  starboard  quarter  and  beam.  Such  was  my  first  in- 
troducticm  to  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  a  portion  of  the  world, 
of  which,  consideiing  its  position,  magnitude  and  productions, 
the  mariners  of  Christendom  probably  know  less  than  of  any 
other.     At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  far  less  had  been 
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Idarned  of  this  vast  country  than  is  known  to-day,  though  the 
knowledge  of  even  our  own  immediate  contemporaries  is  of  an 
exceedingly  limited  character.  v 

Now  that  the  day  had  rettfmed,  the  9un  was  shining  on  ud 
clieerfully,  and  the  sea  looked  tranquU  and  assuring,  the  captain 
bccune  more  pacified  He  hiad  discretion  enough  to  under- 
cut and  that  time  and  examination  were  indispensable  to  moyng 
tlie  ship  with  safety ;  and  he  took  the  wise  course  of  ordering 
the  people  to  get  their  break£Eists,  before  he  set  us  at  work. 
The  hour  that  was  thus  employed  forward,  was  passed  aft  in 
examining  the  appearance  of  the  water,  and  the  positions  of  the 
reefs  around  the  ship.  By  the  time  we  were  tturough,  tiie  c^ 
tain  had  swallowed  his  ci^)  of  coffee  and  eaten  his  biscuit ;  and, 
calling  away  four  of  the  most  athletic  oaismen^  he  got  into  the 
jolly-boat,  and  set  out  on  the  all-important  duty  of  discovering 
a  channel  seaward.  The  lead  was  kept  mOvibg,  and  I  shall 
leave  the  party  thus  employed  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  we 
turn  our  attention  in-^board. 

Marble  beckoned  me  aft,  as  soon  as  Captain  Robbins  was  in 
the  boat,  apparently  with  a  desire  to  say  something  in  private. 
I  understood  the  meaning  of  his  eye,  and  followed  him  down 
into  the  steerage,  where  all  that  was  left  of  the  ship's  water  was 
now  stowed,  that  on  deck  having  been  already  used.  The  mate 
had  a  certain  consciousness  about  him  that  induced  great  cau- 
tion, and  he  would  not  opiln  his  lips  until  he  had  rummaged 
about  below  some  time,  afi^ing  to  look  for  a  «et  of  blocks  that 
might  be  'wanted  for  some  purpose  or  other,  on  deck.  When 
this  had  lasted  a  little  tinie,  he  turned  short  round  to  me,  and 
let  out  the  secret  of  the  whole  manoeuvre. 

^ril  UXL  you  what,  MiEister  Miles,^  he  said,  making  a  sigh 
with  a  fingel*  to  be  cautious, ''  I  look  upon  this  ship's  berth  as 
worse  thim  that  of  a  city  scavenger^.  We've  plenty  of  water  all 
round  us,  and  plenty  of  rocks,  too.  If  we  knew  the  way  back, 
there  is  no  wind  to  carry  us  through  it,  among  these  blooiy 
cunrents,  and  there's  no  harm  in  getting  ready  for  the  worst. 
So  do  you  get  Neb  and  the  gentleman"— Rupert  wad  generally 
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thus  styled  in  the  sMp — **  and  clear  away  the  launch  first.  €rot 
every  thing  out  of  it  that  don't  belong  there ;  after  which,  do 
you  put  these  breakers  in,  and  wait  for  further  orders.  Make 
no  fuss,  putting  all  upon  orders,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.'' 

I  complied,  of  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  launch  was 
clear.  While  busy,  however,  Mr.  Kite  came  past,  and  desired  to 
know  "what  are  you  at  there f  I  told  lum  'twas  Mr.  Marble's 
orders,  and  the  latter  gave  his  own  explanation  of  the  matter. 

"  The  launch  may  be  wanted,"  he  said,  "  for  I've  no  notion 
that  jolly-boat  will  do  to  go  out  as  far  as  We  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  sound.  So  I  am  about  to  ballast  the  launch,  and  get 
her  siuls  ready ;  there's  no  use  in  mincing  matters  in  such  a 
berth  as  thb." 

Kite  approved  of  the  idea,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  well  enough  to  get  the  launch  into  the  water 
at  cmce,  by  Way  of  saving  tihie.  The  proposition  was  too 
agreeable  to  be  rejected,  and,  to  own.  the  truth,  all  hahds  went 
to  work  to  get  up  the  tackles  mth  a  will,  as  it  is.  called.  In 
half  ah  hour  the  boat  was  dQoating  iJongidde  the  ship.  Some 
said  she  would  certainly  be  wanted  to  carry  out  the  stream- 
uichor,  if  for  nothing  else;  others  observed  that  half  a  dozen 
boats  would  not  be  enough  to  find  all  the  channel  we  wanted ; 
whHe  Miurble  kept  his  eye,  though  always  in  an  underhand  way, 
on  his  inain  object..  The  breakers  we  got  in  and  stowed,  filled 
with  fresh  watery  by  Way  of  ballast.  The  niasts  Were  stepped, 
the  oars  were  put  on  board,  and  a  spare  compass  was  passed 
down,  les£  the  ship  might  be  lost  in  the  thick,  weather,  of 
which  there  was  so  nrach^  just  in  that  quarter,  of  the  wodd.  All 
Uiis  was  said  and.  done'  so  qui^y  that  nobody  took  the  alarm  ; 
and  when  the  mate  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  '^  MUes,  pass  a 
bread-bag  filled  and<  some  cold  grub  into  thftt  launcK-^ihe  men 
may  be  hungry  before'  they  get  back,"  n6  one  seemed  to  think 
more  was  nleant  tham  wl»  thus  openly  expressed.  I  had  my 
private  orders,  however,  and  managed  to  get  qinte  a  hundred- 
weight of  good  cabin  biscuit  into  the  launch,  whild  the  cook 
was  directed  to  fill  his  coppers  with  pork.     I  got  some  of  the 
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latter  raw  into  the  boat,  too ;  raw  pork  being  food  that  sailors 
in  no  manner  disdain.     They  say  it  eats  like  chestnuts. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  was  busy  in  his  exploring  ex- 
pedition, on  the  return  from  which  he  appeared  to  think  he  was 
better  rewarded  than  has  certainly  &llen  to  the  lot  of  others 
employed  on  another  expedition  which  bears  the  same  name. 
He  was  absent  near  two  hours,  and,  when  he  got  back,  it 
was  to  renew  his  theory  of  what  Mr.  Marble  called  his  "  bloody 
currents." 

"  I've  got  behind  the  curtain,  Mr.  Marble,"  commenced  Cap- 
tain Eobbins,  before  he  was  fairly  alongside  of  the  ship  again, 
whereupon  Marble  muttered,  "  ay  I  ay !  youVe  got  behind  the 
rocks,  too  1"  "  It's  all  owing  to  an  eddy  that  is  made  in-shore 
by  the  main  current,  and  we  have  stretched  a  Uetle  too  far  in." 

Even  I  thought  to  myself,  what  would  have  become  of  us  had 
we  stretched  a  leetle  further  in  1  The  captain,  however,  seemed 
satisfied  that  he  could  carry  the  ship  out,  and,  as  this  was  all  we 
wanted,  no  one  was  disposed  to  be  very  critical.  A  word  was 
sidd  about  the  launch,  which  the  mate  had  ordered  to  be  drop- 
ped astern,  out  of  the  way,  and  the  explanation  seemed  to  mys- 
tify the  captain.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  pork  was  boiling  furi- 
ously in  the  coppers. 

All  hands  were  now  called  to  get  the  anchor  up.  Rupert  and 
I  went  aloft  to  loosen  sails,  and  we  staid  there  untfl  the  royals 
were  mast-headed.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  cable  was  up  and 
down,  and  then  came  the  critical  part  of  the  whole  affair.  Hie 
wind  was  still  very  light,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  ship 
could  be  carried  past  a  reef  of  rocks  Hiat  now  began  to  show 
itself  above  water,  and  on  which  the  long,  heavy  rollers,  that 
came  undulating  from  the  south- western  Atlantic,  broke  witli  a 
sullen  violence  that  betrayed  how  powerful  was  the  ocean,  even 
in  its  moments  of  slumbering  peacefhlness.  The.  rising  and 
fallrng  of  its  sur&u^e  was  like  that  of  some  monster's  chest,  as 
lie  respired  heavily  in  sleep. 

Even  the  captain  hesitated  about  letting  go  his  hold  of  the 
bottom,  with  so  strong  a  set  of  the  water  to  leeward,  and  in  so 
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%ht  a  breeze.  There  was  a  sort  of  bight  on  our  starboai  J 
bow,  however,  and  Mr.  Marble  suggested  it  might  be  well  to 
sound  in  that  direction,  as  the  water  appeared  smooth  and  deep. 
To  him  it  looked  as  if  there  were  really  an  eddy  in-shore, 
which  might  hawse  the  ship  up  to  windward  six  or  eight  times 
hdr  lengUi,  and  thus  more  than  meet  the  loss  that  must  infalli- 
bly occur  in  first  casting  her  head  to  seaward.  The  captain  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  this  suggestion,  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  were  told  to  go  in  the  jolly-boat  on  this  occasion.  We 
puUod  in  toward  the  cliffs,  and  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before 
we  struck  an  eddy,  sure  enough,  which  was  quite  as  strong  as 
the  current  in  which  the  ship  lay.  This  was  a  great  advantage, 
and  so  much  the  more,  because  the  water  was  of  sufficient 
depth,  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  which  formed  the  bight, 
and  thus  produced  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  set. 
There  was  plenty  of  room,  too,  to  handle  the  ship  in,  and,  all 
things  considered,  the  discovery  was  extremely  fortunate.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  bight  we  should  have  gone  ashore,  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  not  our  ears  been  so  much  better  than  our  noses. 
As  soon  as  certain  of  the  fiicts,  the  captain  pulled  back  to  the 
ship,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  on  board  with  the  tidings. 
We  now  manned  the  handspikes  cheerily,  and  began  to  heave. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  rapid 
drift  of  the  ship,  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  off  the  bottom,  and 
her  bows  were  cast  in-shore,  in  order  to  fill  the  sails.  The  land 
*was  so  near  that  I  noted  this  drift  by  the  rocks,  and  my  heart 
was  Mrly  in  my  mouth  for  a  few  seconds.  But  the  John  work- 
ed beautifully,  and  soon  gathered  way.  Her  bows  did  not  strike 
the  eddy,  however,  until  we  got  feaifdl  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  the  true  current,  which  had  set  us  down  nearly  as  low  as  the 
reef  outride,  to  windward  of  which  it  was  indispensable  for  us  to 
pass.  Marble  saw  all  this,  and  he  whispered  me  to  tell  the  cook 
to  pass  the  pork  into  the  launch  at  once — ^not  to  mind  whether 
it  were  particularly  well  done,  or  not.  I  obeyed,  and  had  to 
tend  the  fore-sheet  myself,  for  my  pains,  when  the  order  was 
given  to  "  ready  about" 
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The  eddy  proved  a  true  Mend,  but  it  did  not  carry  na  up 
much  higher  than  the  place  where  we  had  anchored,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  tack.  This  was  done  in  season,  On  account 
of  our.  ignorance  of  all  the  soundings,  and  we  had  soon  got  the 
John's  head  off-shore  agun.  Drawing  a  short  distance  ahead, 
the  main-topsail  was  thrown  aback,  and  tha  6hip  allowed  to 
drift  In  proper  time,  it  was  fiUed^  and  we  got  round  once 
more,  looking  into  the  bight.  The  manoeuvre  was  repeated,  and 
thb  brought  us  up  fairly  under  the  lee  of  the  reef,  and>  just  in 
the  position  we  desired  to  be.  It  was  a  nervous  instant,^  I  make 
no  doubt,  when  Captain  Bobbins  determined  to  trust  the  ship 
in  the  true  currents  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  rocks.  The 
passage  across  which  we  had  to  steer,  before  we  could  possibly 
weather  the  nearest  reef^  was  about  a  cable's  length  in  width, 
and  the  wind  would  barely  let  us  lay  high  enough  to  take  it  at 
right  angles.  Then  the  air  was  so  Hght,  that  I  almost  despaired 
of  our  doing  any  thing. 

Captain  Robbins  put  the  ship  into  the  current  with  great 
judgment.  She  was  kept  a  rap-full  until  near  the  edge  of  the 
eddy,  and  then  her  hdm  was  put  neariy  down,  all:  at  once. 
But  for  the  current's  acting,  in  one  direction,  on  her  starboard 
bow,  and  the  eddy's  pressing,  in  the  other,  on  the  larboard  quar- 
ter, the  vessel  would  have  been  taken  aback ;  but  these  counter- 
acting forces  brought  her  handsoihely  on  her  course  again,  and 
that  in  a  way  to  prevent  her  Ming  an  inch  to  leeward. 

Now  catne  the  triaL  The  ship  was  kept  a  tap-full^  and  she 
went  steadily  across  the  passage,  favored,  perhaps,  by  a  little 
more  breeze  than  had  blown  ihost  of  the  morning.  StiU,  our 
leeward  set.was  fearful,  ahd,  as  we  i^proaohed  the  reef^  I  gave 
all  up.  Marble  screwed  his  lips  together,  and  his  eyes  never 
turned  from  the  weather4eeches  of  the  sails.  Everybody  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  holding  hb  breath,  as  the  ship  rose  on  the 
long  ground-swells,  sending  slowly  ahead  the  whole  time.  We 
passed  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  on  one  of  the  rounded 
risings  of  the  water,  just  touching  lightly  as  we  glided  by  the 
visible  danger.     The  blow  was  light,  and  gave  little  cause  for 
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alarm.  Captain  Bobbins  now  caught  Mr.  Marble  by-  the  band, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  heartily  shaking  it,  when  the  ship 
came  down  very  mnch  in  the  manner  that  a  man  unexpectedly 
lights  on  a  stone,  when  he  has  no  idea  of  having  any  thing  within 
two  or  tJiree  yards  of  his  feet  The  blow  was  tremendous, 
throwing  half  tiie  osew  down ;  at  the  same  instant,  all  three  of 
the  topmasts  went  to  leeward. 

One  has  some  difficulty  in  giving  a  reader  accurate  notions 
of  the  confusion  of  so  &wful  a  scene.  The  motion  of  the  vessel 
was  arrested  suddenly,  as  it  might  be  by  a  wall,  and  the  whole 
&bric  seemed  to  be  shaken  to  dissolution.  The  very  next  roller 
that  camef  m,  which  would  have  undulated  in  toward  the  land 
but  for  us,  meeting  with  so  large  a  body  in  its  way,  piled  up 
and  broke  upon  our  decks,  covering  every  thing  with  water. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hull  lifted,  and,  aided  by  wind,  sea  and 
current,  it  set  still  further  on  the  reef^  thumping  in  a  way  to 
break  strong  iron  bolts,  like  so  many  sticks  of  seiding-wax,  and 
crack^g  the  isolid  live  oak  of  the  floor-timbers  as  if  they  were 
made  of  willow.  The'  captain  stood  aghast !  For  one  moment 
de^)air  tras  painfully  depicted  in.  his  countenance ;  then  he 
recovered  his  self-possesi^on  and  seiuoanship^  He  gave  the 
order  to  stand  by  to  carry. out  to  windward  the  stream-anchor 
in  the  launch,  and  to  send  a  kedge  to  haul  out  by,  in  the  jolly- 
boat  Maibk  answered  vdth  the  u^ual  ''  ay,  ay,  sir  T  but  be- 
fore he  sent  ns  into  the  boats,  he  ventured  to  surest  that  the  ship 
had  b%ed  abeady.  He  had  h^ard  timbers  crack,  about  which 
he  thoi^^ht. there. ccmld  b^  no,  nustake.  The  pumps  wore  sound- 
ed, and  the  ahip  had  seven  feet  w^r  in  her  hold.  This  had 
made  in  about  ten  minutes,  Still  the  Cfiptai^i  would  not  give 
up.  He  ordeted  us  to  e(HiancQce  throwing  the  teas  overboard, 
in  order  i;o  asoeiCain,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  A 
fkAoQ  was  broken  out  in  tbe  waike  of  the  nudn-hatoh,  and  a  pas- 
sage was  opened  down  into  the  )ower  hold,  where  we  lyiet  the 
water.  In  the  mean,  time,  a  South-Sea  m^n  we  had  picked  up  at 
Canton,  dovie  down  under  the  leei  of  the  bilge  of  the  ship.  He 
•obn  came  back  and  reported  that  a  piece  of  sharp  rock  had 
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gone  quite  through  the  planks.  Every  thing  tending  to  co^ 
roborate  this,  the  captain  called  a  council  of  all  hands  on  the 
quarter-deck,  to  consult  as  to  further  measures. 

A  merchantman  has  no  claim  on  the  services  of  her  crew  aftef 
she  is  hopelessly  wrecked.  The  last  have  a  lien  in  law  on  the 
&hip  and  cargo  for  their  wages;  and  it  is  justly  determined 
that  when  this  security  fisdls,  the  chdm  for  services  ends.  It  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  that  as  soon  as  the  John  was  given  over,  we 
were  all  our  own  masters ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  bringing 
even  Neb  into  the  consultation.  With  a  vessel-of-war  it  would 
have  been  different.  In  such  a  case  the  United  States  pays  for 
the  service,  ship  or  no  ship,  wreck  or  no  wreck ;  and  the  sea- 
man serves  out  his  term  of  enlistment,  be  this  longer  or  shorter. 
Military  discipline  continues  under  all  circumstances. 

Captain  Robbins  could  hardly  speak  when  we  gathered  round 
liim  on  the  forecastle,  the  seas  breaking  over  the  quarter-deck  in 
a  way  to  render  that  sanctuary  a  very  uncomfortable  berth.  As 
soon  as  he  could  command  himself^  he  told  us  that  the  ship  was 
hopelessly  lost.  How  it  had  happened,  he  could  not  very  well 
explain  himself  though  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  cur 
rents  did  not  run  in  the  direction  in  which,  according  to  all 
sound  reasoning,  they  ought  to  run.  This  part  of  the  speech 
was  not  perfectly  lucid,  though,  as  I  understood  our  unfortunate 
captain,  the  laws  of  nature,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  influence, 
had  departed,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  their  ordinary  workings 
expressly  to  wreck  the  John.  K  this  were  not  the  meaning  of 
what  he  sud,  I  did  not  understand  this  part  of  the  address. 

The  captain  was  much  more  explicit  after  he  got  out  of  the 
current  He  told  us  that  the  island  of  Bourbon  was  only  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  where  we  then  were,  and  he  thought  ii 
possible  to  go  that  distance,  find  some  small  craft,  and  come 
back,  and  still  save  part  of  the  cai^o,  the  sails,  anchors,  etc, 
etc.  We  might  make  such  a  trip  of  it  as  would  give  us  all  a 
lift,  in  the  way  of  salvage,  that  might  prove  some  compensation 
for  our  other  losses.  This  sounded  well,  and  it  had  at  least  the 
effect  to  give  us  some  present  object  for  our  exertions ;  it  also 
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made  tbo  danger  we  all  ran  of  losing  our  lives  less  apparent  To 
land  on  the  island  of  Madagascar  in  that  day,  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  people  were  then  believed  to  be  fer  less  civilized 
than  in  trut^  they  were,  and  had  a  particularly  bad  character 
among  nuuiners.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  rig  the 
boats,  and  make  inmiediate  dispositions  for  our  departure. 

Now  it  was  that  we  found  the  advantage  of  the  preparations 
already  made.  Little  remained  to  be  done,  and  that  which  was 
done  was  much  better  done  than  if  we  had  waited  until  the 
wreck  was  half  full  of  water,  and  the  seas  were  combing  in  upon 
her.  The  captain  took  charge  of  the  launch,  putting  Mr.  Mar- 
ble, Rupert,  Neb,  myself^  and  the  cook  into  the  jolly-boat,  with 
orders  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  himsel£  Both  boats  had 
sails,  and  both  were  so  arranged  as  to  row  in  calms,  or  ^  head 
winds.  We  took  in  rather  more  than  our  share  of  provisions 
and  water,  having  two  skilful  caterers  in  the  chief  mate  and 
cook ;  and,  having  obtained  a  compass,  quadrant,  and  a  chart 
for  our  portion  or  the  indispensables,  all  hands  were  ready  for  a 
start  in  about  two  hours  after  the  ship  had  struck. 

It  was  just  noon  when  we  ca^  off  from  the  wreck,  and  stood 
directly  off  the  land.  According  to  our  calculations,  the  wind 
enabled  us  to  run,  with  a  dean  full,  on  our  true,  course.  As 
the  boats  drew  out  into  the  ocean,  we  had  abundant  opportuni- 
tios  of  discoyering  how  many  dangers  we  had  escaped ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  felt  deeply  grateful,  even  then,  as  I  was 
going  out  upon  the  wide  Atkmtic  in  a  mere  shell  of  a  boat,  at 
the  mercy  we  had  experienced.  No  sooner  were  we  fairly  in 
deep  water,  than  the  captain  and  mate  had  a  dialogue  on  the 
subject  of  the  currents  again.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diflScul- 
ties  his  old  theory  had  brought  him  into,  the  former  remained 
of  opinion  that  the  true  current  set  to  windward,  and  that  we 
shomd  80  find  it  as  soon  as  we  got  a  little  into  the  offing;  while 
flie  mate  was  firank  enough  to  say  he  had  been  of  opinion,  sU 
along,  that  it  ran  the  other  way.  The  latter  added  that  Bour- 
bon was  rather  a  small  spot  to  steer  for,  and  it  might  be  better 
to  get  into  its  longitude,  and  then  find  it  by  meridian  observar 
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dons,  than  to  make  any  more  speculations  about  matters  of 
wMch  we  knew  nothing. 

The  captain  and  Mr.  Marble  saw  things  differently,  and  w« 
kept  away  accordingly,  when  we  ought  to  have  hiffed  all  we 
could.  Fortunately  the  weather  continued  moderate,  or  our 
little  boat  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  We  outHsailed  the 
launch  with  ease,  and  were  forced  to  reef  in  order  not  to  part 
company.  When  the  sun  set,  we  were  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  land,  seeing  no  more  of  the  coast,  though  the  moun- 
tains inland  were  still  looming  up  grandly  in  the  distance.  I  con- 
fess, when  night  shut  in  upon  us,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  wide 
ocean,  in  a  boat  much  smaller  than  that  with  which  I  used  to 
navigate  the  Hudson,  running  every  minute  farther  and  farther 
into  the  watery  waste,  I  began  to  think  of  Clawbonny,  and  its 
security,  and  quiet  nights,  and  wellrspread  board,  and  comfortable 
beds,  in  a  way  I  had  never  thought  of  either  before.  As  for  food, 
however,  we  were  not  stinted }  Mjl  Marble  setting  us  an  exam- 
ple of  using  our  teeth  on  the  hatf-boilied  pork,  that  did  credit  to 
his  philosophy.  To  do  tlus  man  justice,  he  seemed  to  think  a 
run  of  four  hundred  miles  in  a  jolly-boat  no  great  matter,  but 
took  every  thing  as  regularly  as  if  still  bn  the  deck  of  the  John. 
Each  of  us  got  as  good  a  nap  3»  our  cramped  situations  would 
allow. 

The  wind  freshened  in  the  morning,  atid  the  sea  began  to 
break.  This  made  it  necessary  to  keep  MiU  more  away,  to 
prevent  filling  at  times,  or  to  haul  dose  up,  which  ought  hare 
done  «4^ally  well.  But  the  captain  preferred  the  latter  course 
on  account  of  the  Current.  We  had  ticklish  work  of  it,  in  the 
jolly-boat,  more  than  once  that  day,  and  were  compelled  to 
cany  a  whole  sail  in.  order  to  kfeep  up  "with  the  launch,  whish 
beat  us,  now  the  wind  had  increased.  Marble  wsis  ait^ble 
fellow  to  carry  on  every  thing,  ship  or.  boat,  aiid.wO  Jkept  our 
station  admitably,  the  t^o  l>oat8  never  getting  a  cablets  }^pgtl^ 
asunder,  and  running  most  of  the  time  within  hail  of  e^h  oth« 
er.  As  kiighi  approached^  however,  a  coiisultation  Was  held  on 
Hie  6ubj©5t  of  keeping  in  company.    We  had  now  been  out 
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tliirtj  boors,  and  had  made  near  a  hnndrcd  and  fifty  miles,  by 
our  calculation.  Lnckily  tbe  wind  bad  got  to  be  nearly  west, 
and  we  were  ronning  ahead  famously,  though  it  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do  to  keep  tbe  jolly-boat  from  filling.  One  hand  was 
kept  buling  most  of  tbe  timei  and  sometknes  all  four  of  as 
were  busy.  These  matters  were  talked  over,  and  tbe  captun 
proposed  abandoning  the  jolly-boat  altogether,  and  to  take  us 
into  tbe  launch,  though  there  was  not  mueh  vacant  space  to 
receive  us.  Buft  tbe  mate  resisted  tbis^  answering  that  he 
thought  he  could  take  care  of  our  boat  a  while  logger,  at  least 
Accordingly,  the  old  arrangement  was  minntaihed,  the  party 
endeavoring  to  keep  as  near  together  as  possible. 

About  midnight  it  began  to  blow  in  squalls,  and  two  or  three 
times  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  our  sails,  out  oars,  and 
pull  tbe  boat  head  to  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  her  swamping. 
Tbe  consequence  was,  that  we  lost  sight  of  the  launch,  and, 
though  we  klways  kept  away  to  our  com'se  as  soon  a&the  pufi& 
would  allow,  when  the  sun  rose  we  saw  nothii^  of  our  late 
companions,  t  have  sometimes  thought  Mr.  MarUe  parted 
company  on  purpose,  thou^  be  seemed  much  concerned  next 
morning  when  be  bad  ascertained  tbe  launch  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  After  looMii^  about  for  an  hour,  and  the  wind  mod- 
erating, we  made  sail  close  on  the  wind ;  a  direction  that  would 
soon  have  taken  us  away  from  tbe  launch,  bad  the  latter  been 
close  alongside  whea  we  first  took  it  'W'e  made  good  progress 
all  this  day,  and  ai  evening,  having  now  been  put  fifty-^ur 
aours,  we  supposed  <HU^lv^  to  be  rathec  more  than  half  way 
an  the  road  to  our  haven.  It  fbll  calm  in  the  night,  and  the 
fiext  morning  we  got  the  Wind  right  aft  Ibis  gave  us  a  &moua 
bbove^  for  we  sometimes  made  six  and  seven  knots  in  the  hour. 
Hie  fkir  wind  lasted  thirty  hours,  during  which  time  we  must 
have  made  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  m&s,  it  fiUHng  nearly 
calm  about  an  hour  b^ore  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  fourth 
day  out  Everybody  was  anxious  to  see  the  horizon  that  morn- 
ing, and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  east,  with  intense  expecta- 
tion, as  the  sun  rose.     It  was  in  vain;  there  was  not  the  least 
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•ign  of  land  visible.  Marble  looked  sadly  disappointed,  but  be 
endeavored  to  cbeer  us  up  witb  tbe  bope  of  seeing  tbe  isknd 
sliortly.  "We  were  tben  beading  due  east,  witb  a  very  ligbt 
breeze  from  tbe  nortb-west  I  bappened  to  stand  up  in  tbe 
boat,  on  a  tbwart,  and,  turning  my  face  to  tb^  soutbward,  I 
3aagbt  a  glimpse  of  sometbing  tbat  seemed  like  a  bummock  of 
and  in  tbat  quarter.  I  saw  it  but  for  an  instant ;  but,  wbat- 
ever  it  was,  I  saw  it  plain  enoogb.  Mr.  Marble  now  got  on  tbe 
tbwart,  and  looked  in  vain  to  catcb  tbe  same  object.  He  said 
tliere  was  no  land  in  tbat  quarter — cotdd  be  none — ^and  resumed 
bis  seat  to  steer  to  tbe  eastward,  a  little  nortb.  I  could  not  be 
easy,  bowever,  but  remained  on  tbe  tbwart  until  tbe  boat  lifted 
on  a  swdl  bigber  tban  oonmion,  and  tben  I  saw  tbe  brown, 
bazy-looHng  spot  on  tbe  maigin  of  tbe  ocean  again.  My  prot- 
estations now  became  so  earnest,  tbat  Marble  consented  to 
stand  for  an  bour  in  tbe  direction  I  pointed  out  to  binu  *^  One 
bour,  boy,  I  will  grant  you,  to  sbut  your  moutb,"  tbe  mate  said, 
taking  out  bis  watcb,  '^  and  tbat  you  need  lay  notbing  to  my 
door  bereafter."  To  make  tbe  most  of  tbis  bour,  I  got  my 
companions  at  tbe  oars,  and  we  all  pulled  witb  bearty  good-wilL 
So  mucb  importance  did  I  attacb  to  every  &tbom  of  distance 
made,  ibat  we  did  not  rise  from  our  seats  until  tbe  mate  told  us 
to  stop  rowing,  for  tbe  bour  was  up.  As  for  bimself^  be  bad 
not  risen  eitber,  but  kept  looking  b^bind  bim  to  tbe  eastward^ 
still  boping  to  see  land  somewbere  in  tbat  quarter. 

My  beart  beat  violently  as  I  got  upon  the  tbwart,  but  t^ere 
lay  my  bazy  object,  now  never  dipping  at  alL  I  sbouted 
*^  land  bo !"  Marble  jumped  up  on  a  tbwart,  too,  and  no  longer 
disputed  my  word.  It  was  land,  be  admitted,  and  it  must  bo 
tbe  island  of  Bourbon,  wbicb  we  bad  passed  to  tbe  northward, 
and  must  soon  have  given  a  hopelessly  wide  berth.  We  went  to 
tbe  oars  again  witb  renewed  life,  and  soon  made  tbe  boat  spin. 
All  tbat  day  we  kept  rowing,  until  about  five  in  tbe  afternoon, 
when  we  found  ourselves  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  where  we  were  met  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  tbe  south- 
ward, and  were  compelled  to  mak#  sail.    The  wind  was  dead  on 
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end,  and  wo  made  stretohes  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  gouig 
dbout  as  we  found  the  sea  getting  to  be  too  heavy  for  ns,  as  was 
inyariablj  the  case  whenever  we  got  too  far  east  or  west  In  a 
word,  a  lee  was  fast  becoming  necessary.  By  ten,  we  were 
within  a  mile  oi  the  shore,  but  saw  no  place  where  we  thought 
it  safe  to  attempt  ai^landiiig  in  the  dark ;  a  loi^,  heavy  sea  set- 
ting in  romid  both  sides  of  the  island,  though  the  water  did 
not  break  much  where  we  remained.  At  length  the  wind  got 
to  be  so  heavy,  that  we  could  not  carry  even  our  sail  double- 
roofed,  and  we  kept  two  oare  pulling  lightly  in,  rdieving  eadi 
other  every  hour.  By  daylight  it  blew  tremendously,  and  glad 
enough  were  we  to  find  a  little  cove  where  it  was  possible  to  get 
ashore.  I  had  then  never  lelt  so  grateful  to  Providence  as  I  did 
when  I  got  my  feet  on  terra  firma. 

We  remained  on  the  island  a  week,  hoping  to  see  the  launch 
and  her  oew ;  but  neither  appeared.  Then  we  got  a  passage 
to  the  Isle  of  Fnuu^,  on  arriving  at  which  place  we  found  the 
late  gale  was  considered  to  have  been  very  serious.  There  was 
no  American  consul  in  the  island,  at  that  time;  and  Mr.  Marble, 
totally  without  credit  or  means,  found  it  impossil^  to  obtain  a 
craft  <^  any  sort  to  go  to  the  wieck  in.  We  were  without 
money,  too,  and,  a  homeward-bound  Calcutta  vessel  comipg  in, 
we  joined  her  to  work  our  passages  home,  Mr.  Maifale  as 
di(^y,  and  the  rest  c^  us  in  the  forecastle.  Hiis  vessel  was 
called  the  Hgris,  and  belonged  to  Philadelphia.  She  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  ships  out  of  America,  and  her  master 
had  a  high  reputation  for  seamanship  and  activity.  He  was  a 
little  man  of  the  name  of  Digges,  and  was  under  thirty  at  the 
time  I  first  knew  him.  He  took  us  on  board  purdy  out  of  a 
national  feeling,  for  his  ship  was  s1»rong-handed  without  us, 
having  thirty-two  souls,  all  tdd,  when  he  received  us  five.  We 
afterward  learned  that  letters  sent  after  the  ship  had  induced 
.Captain  Bigges  to  get  five  additional  hands  in  Calcutta,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  picaroons  that,  were  then  beginning  to 
launder  American  vessels,  even  on  their  own  coast,  under  the 
pretence  of  their  having  violated  certain  regulations  made  by 
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the  two  great  belligerents  of  the  day,  in  Europe.  Hiis  was  just 
the  commencement  of  the  qtum  war  which  broke  out  a  few 
weeks  later  with  France. 

Of  all  these  hostile  symptoms,  however,  I  then  knew  little 
and  cared  less.  Even  Mr.  Marble  had  never  heard  of  them,  and 
we  five  joined  the  Tigris  merely  to  get  pasftiges  home,  without 
entertaining  second  thoughts  of  runnmg  any  risk,  further  than 
the  ordmary  dangers  <^  the  seas. 

The  Tigih  sailed  the  day  we  joined  her,  which  was  the  third 
alter  we  reached  Miauritius,  and  just  fifteen  days  aft^  we  had 
left  the  wreck.  We  went  to  sea  with  the  wind  ait  the  south- 
ward, and  had  n  good  run  off  the  island,  making  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  that  afternoon  and  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
Next  morning,  early,  I  had  the  watch,  and  an  order  was  given 
to  set  topgallant  studding-sails.  Rupert  and  I  had  got  into  the 
same  watch  on  board  this  vessel,  and  we  both  went  aloft  to 
reeve  the  gear.  I  had  taken  up  the  end  of  the  halyards,  and 
had  reeved  them,  and  had  overhauled  the  end  down,  wlien,  in 
raising  my  head,  I  saw  two  smidl  lugnsails  on  the  oceian,  broad 
on  our  weaUier-boWy  which  I  recognized  in  an  instant  for  those 
of  the '  John^s  launch.  I  cannot  erpress  the  feeling  that  came 
over:  me  at  tliat  sight  I  yelled,  rather  than  shoiatod,  ^  Sail  ho !" 
«nd  then,  pushing  in,  I  cac^ht  hoki  of  a  roytd^backstay,  and 
was  on  deck  in  aninstant.  I  belieive  I  made  frantic' gosturea  to 
windward,  fbr  Mr.  Marble,  who  had  t^e  watch,  had  to  shake  me 
bharply  before  I  eoiild  let  the  fact  be  known. 

As  soon  as  Marble  comprehended  me,  and  got  the  bearings 
of  the  boat,  he  hauled  down  all  this  studdii^^sails,  braced  sharp 
up  on  a  wind,  set  the  mainsail,  and  then,  sent  down  a  report  to 
Captain  Digges  for  orders.  Our  new  ccmmaiider  was  a  bumane 
man,  and  having  been  told  our  whole  story,  he  did  not  hesitate 
about  confirming  all  that  had  been  done.  As  the  peojple  in  the 
launch  had  made  out  the  ship  some  time  before  I  saw  the  boat, 
the  latter  was  running  down  upon  us,  and,  in  about  an  hour, 
the  tiny  sails  were  descried  from  the  deck.  In  less  than  an 
hour  after  this,  oiir  main-yard  swung  round,  throwing  th^ 
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topsail  aback,  and  the  well-known  launch  of  the  John  rotinded- 
to  close  under  our  lee ;  a  rope  was  thrown,  and  the  boat  was 
hauled  alongside. 

Everybody  in  the  Tigris  was  shocked  when  we  came  to  get  a 
Ioo}c  at  the  condition  of  the  strangers.  One  man,  a  powerful 
i^^o,  lay  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  the  body  havi^ 
been  'kept  ht  ^  dreadful  alternatiTO,  in  the  event  of  his  com- 
panions &lling  in  with  no  other  relie£  Three  more  of  the  men 
were  nearly  gone,  and  had  to  be  whipped  on  board  as  so  many 
lifeless  bales  <)f  goods.  Captain  Bobbins  and  Kite,  both  athletic, 
active  men,  resembled  spectres,  their  eyes  standing  out  of  their 
heads  as  if  thrOst  frbm  their  sockets  by  some  internal  foe ;  and 
wh^  we  spoke  to  them,  they  all  seemed  unable  to  answer.  It 
was  not  £su3ting,  or  want  of  food,  that  had  reduced  them  to  this 
state,  so  much  as  want  of  water.  It  is  true,  they  had  no  more 
bread  left  than  would  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a  few 
hours  longer;  but  of  water  they  had  tasted  not  a  drop  for 
seventy-odd  hours !  It  appeared  that,  during  the  gale,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  empty  the  breakers  to  lighten  the  boat,  re- 
serving only  one  for  their  immediate  wants.  By  some  mistake, 
the  one  reserved  was  nearly  hidf  empty  at  the  time ;  and  Cap- 
tain Bobbins  believed  himself  then  so  near  Bourbon,  as  not  to 
go  on  an  allowance  until  it  was  too  late.  In  this  condition  had 
they  been  searching  for  the  island  quite  ten  days,  passing  it,  but 
never  hitting  it.  The  winds  had  not  favored  them,  and,  the  last 
few  days,  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to  admit  of  no  observa- 
tion. Consequently,  they  had  been  as  much  out  of  their  reck- 
oning in  their  latitude  as  in  their  lon^tude. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  I  thought  of  pleasure,  shot 
athwart  the  countenance  of  Captain  Bobbins,  as  I  helped  him 
over  the  Tlgris's  side.  He  saw  I  was  safe.  He  tottered  as  he 
walked,  and  leaned  heavily  on  me  for  support  I  was  about  to 
lead  liiTTi  aft,  but  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  scuttle-butt,  and  the 
tin-pot  on  its  head.  Thither  he  went,  and  stretched  out  a 
trembling  hand  to  the  vessel.  I  gave  him  the  pot  as  it  was, 
with  about  a  wine-glass  of  water  in  it.      This  he  swallowed  at  a 
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golp,  and  then  tottered  forward  for  more.  By  this  time  Cap- 
tain Digges  joined  us,  and  gave  the  proper  directions  how  to 
proceed.  All  the  sufferers  had  water  in  small  quantities  given 
them,  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  expressions  of  delight  they 
received  t^e  grateful  beverage.  As  soon  as  they  und^stood  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  posdble  in  th^  months,  and 
on  their  tongues,  before  swallowing  it,  a  little  did  Hiem  a  great 
deal  of  good.  After  this,  we  gave  them  some  coffee,  the  break- 
fast being  ready,  and  th^i  a  little  ship's  biscuit  soaked  in  wine. 
By  such  means  every  man  was  saved,  though  it  was  near  a 
month  before  all  were  themselves  again.  As  for  Ci^tain  Rob- 
bins  and  Kite,  they  were  enabled  to  attend  to  duty  by  the  end 
of  a  week,  though  nothing  more  was  eiaoted  of  tiiem  than  they 
cbose  to  perform. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

•*  The  yeaty  waves 
ConfiNiDd  and  iwallow  navigaUoa  ap.** 

P06B  Captain  Robbins !  No  sooner  did  he  regain  Mb  bodilj 
itrengtii  than  he  b^an  to  endure  the  pain  of  mind  that  was  in« 
separable  from  the  loss  of  his  ship.  Marble,  who,  now  that  he 
had  fjallen  to  the  hmnbler  condition  of  a  second  mate,  was  more 
than  usually  disposed  to  be  communicatiye  with  me,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  our  old  superior  had  at  first  sounded  Captain 
Digges  on  the  subject  of  proceeding  to  the  wreck,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  could  te  saved ;  but  the  latter  had  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  a  first-rate  PhiUdelphia  Indiaman  had  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  turning  wrecker.  After  a  pretty  broad 
hint  to  this  effect,  the  John,  and  all  that  was  in  her,  w^re  aban- 
doned to  their  &te.  Marble,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
gale  in  which  the  launch  came  so  near  being  lost,  must  have 
broken  the  ship  entirely  to  pieces,  giving  her  fragments  to  the 
ocean.  We  never  heard  of  her  fate,  or  recovered  a  ungle  article 
that  bdonged  to  her. 

Many  ware  the  discussions  between  Captain  Robbins  and  his 
two  mates,  toudiing  the  error  in  reckoning  that  had  led  them  so 
ht  from  their  course.  In  that  day,  navigation  was  by  no  means 
as  simple  a  thing  as  it  has  since  beccone.  It  is  true,  Innars  were 
usually  attempted  in  Ibdia  and  China  ships ;  but  this  was  not 
an  every-day  a£&dr,  like  the  present  morning  and  afternoon  ob- 
servations to  obtain  the  time,  and,  by  means  of  the  chronometer, 
the  los^tude.  Then  we  had  so  recently  got  clear  of  the  islands, 
as  to  have  no  great  need  of  any  extraordinary  head-work ;  and 
the  "  bloody  currents"  had  acted  their  pleasure  with  us  for  eight 
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or  ten  days  before  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Marble  was  a  very  good 
navigator,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  sailed  with,  in  spite  of  the 
plainness  of  his  exterior  and  his  rough  deportment ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  he  treated  his  old  commander  with  great  del- 
icacy, promising  to  do  all  he  could  when  he  got  home  to  clear 
the  matter  up.  As  for  Kite,  he  knew  but  little,  and  had  the 
discretion  to  say  but  little^  -This  moderation  rendered  our  pas- 
sage all  the  more  agreeable. 

The  Tigris  was  a  very  fast  ^p,  besides  being  well  found. 
She  was  a  little  larger  than  the  John,  and  mounted  twelve  guns, 
nine-pioiuiders.  la  coi^sequence  of  the  Editions  made  to  her 
orew,  one  Way  find  another,  she  now  mustered  n^^r^r  fifty  than 
forty  aouls  on  board.  Captaiu  Digges  had  certain  nuictial  tastj^ 
and,  loDg  before  we  wer^^  up  with  the  cape,  he  hlul  us  all  quar- 
tered and  exeircised  at  the  guns.  He,  too,  had  had  an  affiur 
with  some  pioas,  and.  he  loved  to  converse  of  the  thtashiog  he 
had  givea  the  rascals.  I  thought  he  envied  us  our  exploit, 
though  thi^  might  have  bee^  mere  imagination  on  my  part,  for 
he  was  libeiral  enough  in  his  commendations..  The  private  in- 
t6l%en/ce  he  had  received  of  the  relations  between  Fraiice>  and 
America  quickened  his  natural  impulses;  mi,  by  the  time  we 
reached  St.  Helena,  the  ship  might  have  been  eaid  to  be  in 
good  fighting  order  for  a  merchaatman.  We.  touched  at  this 
last-mentioned  island  for  supplies,  but  obtained  no  news  of  any 
interest.  Those  who  supplied  the  ship  could  tell  us  nothing 
but  the  names  of  the  Indiamen  who  had  .gone  out  and  home 
(or  th6  last  twelvemonth,  and  the  pricda  of  fi*esh  m^  and  v^o- 
tables.    Napolebn  dvili;5ed  them  seventeen  years  later. 

We  had  a:g<»>d  run  from  St.  Heletita  to  the  cahn  latitudes,  but 
those  hist,  pioved  calmer  thaa  conamon.  .We  wojrried  thj-ongh 
them  after  awhile^  however,  and  then  did  very  well  until  we 
got  in  the  latitude  of  the  Windward  Islandp..  Marble  one  day 
remarked  to  me  that  Captain  Digges  was  standing  closer  to  the 
French  island  of  Guadaloupe  than  was  at  all  necessary  ot  pru- 
dent, if  he  believed  in  his  own  reports  of  the  dai^er  there  ejdst« 
ed  to  American  commerce  in  this  quarter  of  the  ocean. 
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I  haV^e  lived  long  enough,  and  have  seen  too  much  of  mei 
and  things  to  fency  my  oonntry  and  countiynien  right  in  all  their 
ti^nsabtions,  merely  because  newspapers,  members  of  Congress, 
and  Fourth  of  July  orators  are  pleased  to  affirm  the  doctrine.  No 
oh^  can  go  mudito  sea  without  reading  with  great  distrust 
many  of  the  accounts  in  the  journals  of  that  day,  of  the  grievous 
in-ohgs  done  the  commerce  of  America  by  the  authorities  of 
this  or  that  port,  the  seizure  of  such  a  ship,  or  thcl  imprisonment 
of  some  particular  set  of  officers  and  men.  As  a  rule,  it  is  safer 
to  assmne  that  the  afflicted  parties  deserve  all  l^iat  has  happed 
ed  to  them,  ^an  to  believe  them  Immaculate) ;  and  quite  Kkcly 
much  moro^  too.  The  habit  of  re<5etving  ^ch  appeals  to  th^ir 
sympathies  rendets  the  good  people  ^{  the  repuWie  peculiarly 
liable  to  impositions  of  this  nature ;  and  the  mother  who  en- 
coun^es  those  of  her  children  who  fetch  and  carry  wiH  be  cei^ 
tain  to  have  her  ears  ffiled  with  eomplaints  and*  tattle.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  fiact  beyond  aH  dispute  l^t  the  <$omni^erce  of  the 
country  was  terriWy  depredated  on  by  neariy  all  the  European 
belligerents  between  the  comnleneement  of  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  close.  So  enomious  were  the  rob- 
beries thus  committed  on  the  widoly-etteiided  trade  of  this  na 
tion,  u^der  one  pretence  or  another,  as  to  give  acc^oring  of 
retributive  justice,  if  not  of  moral  right,  to  the  recent  fiulures 
of  certain  states  among  i^  to  pay  their  debts.  Providence 
singulariy  avenges  aU  wi^cmgs*  by  its. unerring  course;  and  I 
doubt  not,  if  the  fects  could  be  wfted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be 
found  the  devil  was  not  permitted  to  do  Ms  work  in  either  ease 
iKithout  using  materials  sup^Jied  by  the  sufferers  in  some  direct 
or  in^fircct  m&nner  themselves.  Of  all  the  depredations  on  Amer- 
ican trade  ju&t  ^^tioned,  those  of  th^  great  si^r  tepublic,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  peatmy;  wete  among  the.  most  grievous, 
and  w^re  of  a  character  «o  atrocious  and  bold,  that  I  confess  it 
militates  somewhat  i^nst  my  theory  to  admit  that  France 
owns  very  little  of  the  "  suspended  debt ;"  but  I  account  for  this 
last  circumstance  by  the  reparation  she  in  part  made  by  the 
treaty  of  1831.    With  England  it  is  different     She  drove  us 
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into  a  war  by  the  effects  of  her  orders  in  council  and  paper 
blockades,  and  compelled  us  to  expend  a  hundred  millions  to  set 
matters  right  I  should  like  to  see  the  books  balanced,  not  by 
the  devil,  who  equally  instigated  the  robberies  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  '^  suspension''  or  *'  repudiation"  of  the  state  debts ;  but 
by  the  great  Accountant  who  keeps  a  record  of  all  our  deeds  of 
this  nature,  whether  it  be  to  take  money  by  means  of  cruising 
ships,  or  cruising  scrip.  It  is  true  these  rovers  encounteied 
very  differently4ooking  victims  in  the  first  place;  but  it  is  a 
somewhat  trite  remark,  that  the  aggregate  of  human  beings  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  situations.  There  were  widows  and 
orphans  as  much  connected  vdth  the  condemnation  of  prizes,  as 
with  the  prices  of  condemned  stock ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  firaud 
is  any  worse  when  carried  on  by  scriveners  and  clerks  with  quiUs 
behind  their  ears  than  when  carried  on  by  gentlemen  wearing 
cocked  hats  and  carrying  swords  by  their  sides.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  account-current  of  honesty  is  not 
slightly — ^honesty  very  slightly  leavens  either  transaction — ^in 
fiftvor  of  the  non-paying  states,  as  men  do  sometimes  borrow 
with  good  intentions,  and  fail,  from  inability,  to  pay ;  vtrhereas, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience,  I  never  knew  a  captor  of 
a  ship  who  intended  to  give  back  any  of  the  prize-money  if  he 
could  help  it.    But  to  return  to  my  adventures. 

We  were  exactly  in  ihe  latitude  of  Guadaloupe,  with  the 
usual  breeze,  when,  at  daylight,  a  rakish-looking  brig  was  seen 
in  diase.  Ci^tain  Digges  took  a  long  survey  of  the  stranger 
wiUi  his  best  glass — one  that  was  never  exhibited  but  on  state 
occasions — and  then  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a  French  cruiser ; 
most  probacy  a  privateer.  Hiat  he  was  a  Frenchman,  Maibla 
affirmed,  was  a^^arent  by  the  height  of  his  topmasts  and  the 
shortness  of  his  yards ;  the  upper  spars  in  particular,  being  mere 
apc^ogies  for  yards.  Everybody  who  lutd  any  right  to  an  opin- 
ion, was  satisfied  the  brig  was  a  French  cruiser,  either  public 
or  private* 

The  llgrifl  was  a  fest  ship,  and  she  was  under  topmast  and 
topgallant  studding-sails  at  the  time,  going  about  seven  knots. 
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The  brig  was  on  an  easy  bowline,  evidently  looking  up  for  our 
wake,  edging  off  gradually  as  we  drew  ahead  She  went  about 
nine  knots,  and  bade  &ii  to  close  with  us  by  noon.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  doubt,  aft,  as  to  the  course  we  oiight  to  pursue. 
It  was  decided  in  the  end,  however,  to  shorten  sail  and  let  the 
brig  come  up,  as  being  less  subject  to  cavils,  than  to  seem  to 
avoid  her.  Captain  Digges  got  out  his  last  letters  from  home, 
and  I  saw  him  showing  them  to  Captain  Robbins,  the  two  con- 
ning then^  over  with  great  earnestness.  I  was  sent  to  do  some 
duty  near  the  hen-coops,  where  they  were  sitting,  and  overheard 
a  part  of  their  conversation.  From  the  discourse,  I  gathered 
that  the  proceedings  of  these  picaroons  were  often  equivocal| 
and  that  Americans  were  generally  left  in  doubt,  until  a  fevor- 
able  moment  occurred  for  the  semi-pirates  to  effect  their  pur- 
poses. The  party  assailed  did  not  know  when  or  how  to  defend 
himself,  until  it  was  too  late. 

"These  chaps  come  aboard  you,  sometimes,  before  you're 
aware  of  what  they  are  about,"  observed  Captain  Bobbins. 

"  m  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  that  &shion,"  returned 
Digges,  after  a  moment  of  reflection.  "Here,  you  Miles,  go 
forward  and  tell  the  cook  to  fill  his  coppers  with  water,  and  to 
set  it  boiling  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  tell  Mr.  Marble  I  want  him 
aft.  Bear  a  hand,  now,  youngster,  apd  give  them  a  lift  yourself." 

Of  course  I  obeyed,  wondering  what  the  captain  wanted  with 
so  much  hot  water  as  to  let  the  people  eat  their  dinners  off  cold 
grub,  rather  than  dispense  with  it ;  for  this  was  a  consequence 
of  his  decree.  But  we  had  not  got  the  coppers  half  filled,  be 
fore  I  saw  Mr.  Marble  and  Neb  lowering  a  small  ship's  engine 
from  the  launch,  and  placing  it  near  the  galley,  in  readiness  to 
be  filled.  The  mate  told  Neb  to  screw  on  the  pipe,  and  then 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men,  as  soon  as  we  got  through  with  the 
coppers,  were  told  to  fill  the  engine  with  sea  water.  Captain 
Di^es  now  came  forward  to  superintend  the  exercise,  and  Neb 
jumped  on  the  engine,  flourishing  the  pipe  about  with  the  de- 
light of  a  "  nigger."  The  captain  was  diverted  with  the  black'f 
zeal,  and  he  appointed  him  captain  of  the  firemen  on  the  spot 
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"  Now,  let  US  see  what  you  can  do  at  that  forward  dead-eye» 
darkey,"  said  Captain  Digges,  laughing.  "  Take  it  directly  on 
the  strap.    Play  away,  boys,  and  let  Neb  try  his  hand." 

It  happened  that  Neb  hit  the  dead-eye  at  the  first  jet,  tod  he 
showed  great  readiness  in  turning  the  stream  from  point  to 
point,  as  ordered.  Neb's  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  affair 
with  the  proas  had  been  told  to  Captain  I^^es,  who  was  so 
^  ell  pleased  with  the  fellow's  present  dexterity,  as  to  confirm 
him  in  office.  He  was  told  to  stick  by  the  engine  at  every 
hazard.  Soon  after,  an  order  was  ^ven  to  clear  for  action. 
This  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  young  ears,  and,  though  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  myself  deficient  in  firmness,  I  confess 
I  began  to  think  again  of  Clawbonny,  and  Grace,  and  Lucy ;  ay, 
and  even  of  the  mill.  This  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
and,  as  soon  as  I  got  at  work,  the  feeling  gave  me  no  trouble. 
We  were  an  hour  getting  the  ship  ready,  and,  by  that  time,  the 
brig  was  within  half  a  mile,  luffing  fairly  up  on  our  lee-quartcr. 
As  we  had  shortened  sail,  the  privateer  manifested  no  intention 
of  throwing  a  shot  to  make  us  heave-to.  She  seemed  disposed 
to  extend  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

The  next  order  was  for  all  hands  to  go  to  quarters.  I  was 
stationed  in  the  main-top,  and  Rupert  in  the  fore.  Our  duties 
were  to  do  light  woik,  in  the  way  of  repairing  danoages;  and 
the  captain,  understanding  that  we  were  both  accustomed  to 
fire-arms,  gave  us  a  musket  apiece,  with  orders  to  blase  away 
as  soon  as  they  began  the  work  below.  As  we  had  both  stood 
fire  once,  we  thought  ourselves  veterans,  and  proceeded  to  our 
stations,  smiling  and  nodding  to  each  other  as  w«  went  up  the 
rigging.  Of  the  two,  my  station  was  the  best,  since  I  could  see 
the  approach  of  the  brig,  the  mi2zen4opsail  offering  but  little 
obstruction  to  vision  after  she  got  near;  whereas  the  main-top- 
sail was  a  perfect  curtain,  so  far  as  poor  Rupert  was  concerned. 
In  the  way  of  danger,  there  was  not  much  difference  as  to  any 
of  the  stations  on  board,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  being  little 
more  than  plank  that  would  hardly. stop  a  musket-ball ;  and 
then  the  Fi*ench  had  a  reputation  for  firing  into  the  rigging. 
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X  As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  captain  sternly  ordered  silence. 
By  tlds  time  tlie  br^  was  near  enough  to  haiL  I  could  see  hei 
decks  quite  plainly,  and  they  were  filled  with  men.  I  counted 
her  guns,  too,  and  ascertained  she  had  but  ten,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  lighter  than  our  own.  One  circumstance  that  1 
observed,  however,  was  suspicious.  Her  fbrecs^tle  was  crowded 
with  men,  who  appeared  to  be  crouchmg  behind  the  bulwarks, 
as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their  presence  from  the  eyes  of  those  in 
the  Tigris.  I  had  a  mind  to  jump  on  a  backstay  and  slip  down 
on  deck,  to  let  this  threatening  appearance  be  known ;  but  I 
had  heard  some  sayings  touching  the  imperative  duty  of  remain- 
ing at  quarters  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I  did  not  like  to  desert 
my  station.  Tyros  have  always  exaggerated  notions  both  of 
their  rights  and  tjieir  duties,  and  I  had  not  escaped  the  weak 
ness.  Still,  I  think  some  credit  is  due  for  the  alternative 
adopted.  During  the  whole  voyage,  I  had  kept  a  reckoning, 
and  paper  and  pencil  were  always  in  u^y  pocket,  in  readiness  to 
catch  a  moment  tp  finish  a  day's  itork.  I  wrote  as  follows  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  therefore,  as  (set  as  possible,  and  dropped  the 
billet  on  the  quarter-deck^  by  enclosing  a  copper  in  the  scrawl, 
cents  then  being  in  their  infancy.  I  had  merely  written,  ^The 
brig^s  forecastle  is  filled  with  armed  men  hid  behmd  the  bul- 
warks r'  Captain  Digges  heard  the  fall  df  the  copper,  and  look- 
ing up — ^nothing  takes  an  Qfficer'$  eyes  aloft  quicker  than  to 
find  ^y  thing  coming  out  of  a  tOp ! — ^he  saw  me  pointing  to 
the  paper,  I  was  rewarded  for  this  Uberty  by  an  approving 
nod.  Captain  Digges  read  what  I  h^  written^  and  I  soon  ob- 
served Neb  and  the  cook  filling  the  engine  wUh  boiling  water. 
This  job  was  no  sooner  done  than  a  good  place  was  selected  on 
the  quarter-deck  for  this  dn^rular  imj^ement  of  war,  and  then  a 
hail  came  firom  the'lvig.     ' 

"  Vat  zat  sheep  is  ?"  demanded  some  one  from  the  brig. 

"The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from  Calcutta  Acw^e.  What  brig 
is  thatr 

"  La  Folie — corsair  Frangais.     Fr6m  vair  you  come  T 

**  From  Calcutta.     And  where  are  you  from?" 
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**  Guadaloupe.     Vair  you  go,  eli  ?" 

"  Pluladelphia.  Do  not  luff  so  near  me ;  some  accident  may 
happen." 

"Vat  you  call  ^<iccidentP  Can  nevdr  hear,  eh?  I  wiD 
come  toutprksy 

"  Give  us  a  wider  bertli,  I  tell  you !  Here  is  your  jib-boom 
neaily  foul  of  my  mizzen-rigging." 

"  Vat  mean  zat,  bert'  vidair  ?  eh !    AUcns,  mes  enfants^  e'esi 

"  Luff  a  little,  and  keep  his  spar  clear,"  cried  our  captain. 
"  Squirt  away.  Neb,  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do !" 

The  engine  made  a  movement,  just  as  the  French  began  to 
run  out  on  their  bowsprit,  and,  by  the  time  six  or  eight  were  on 
the  heel  of  the  jib-boom,  they  were  met  by  the  hissing  hot 
stream,  which  took  them  en  echelon^  as  it  might  be,  feirly  raking 
the  whole  line.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Physical  nature 
cannot  stand  excessive  heat,  unless  particularly  well  supplied 
with  skin;  and  the  three  leading  Frenchmen,  finding  retreat 
impossible,  dropped  incontinently  into  the  sea,  preferring  cold 
water  to  hot — the  chances  of  drowning,  to  the  certainty  of  being 
scalded.  I  believe  all  three  were  saved  by  their  companions  in- 
board, but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  The  remainder  of  the 
intended  boarders,  having  the  bowsprit  before  them,  scrambled 
back  upon  the  brig's  forecastle  as  well  as  they  could,  betraying, 
by  the  random  way  in  which  their  hands  flew  about,  that  they 
had  a  perfetst  consciousness  how  much  they  left  their  rear  ex- 
posed on  the  retreat.  A  hearty  laugh  was  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her  helm  hard  up,  wore  round 
like  a  top,  as  if  she  were  scalded  herself* 

We  all  expected  a  broadside  now ;  but  of  that  there  was  little 
apprehension,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  we  carried  the  heaviest 
battery,  and  had  men  enough  to  work  it.  But  the  brig  did  not 
fire,  I  suppose,  because  we  fell  off  a  little  ourselves,  and  she  per- 
ceived it  might  prove  a  losing  game.  On  the  contrary,  she 
went  quite  round  on  her  heel,  hauling  up  on  the  other  tack  for 

♦  This  incident  actually  occurred  in  the  war  of  179S. 
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enough  to  bring  the  two  vessels  exactly  dos  d  dos.  Captain 
Digges  ordered  two  of  the  quarter-deck  nines  to  be  ran  out  of 
the  stem-ports ;  and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  it  was  not  in  nature 
for  men  to  be  treated  as  our  friends  in  the  brig  had  been  served, 
without  manifesting  certain  signs  of  ill-humor.  The  vC43sels 
might  have  been  three  cables*  lengths  asunder  when  we  got  a 
gun.  The  first  I  knew  of  a  shot  was  to  hear  it  plunge  through 
the  mizzen-topsail,  then  it  came  whistling  through  my  top,  be- 
tween the  weather-rigging  and  the  mast-head,  cutting  a  hole 
through  the  main-topsail,  and,  proceeding  onward,  I  heard  it 
strike  something  more  solid  than  canvas.  I  thought  of  Rupert 
and  the  fore-top  in  an  instant,  and  looked  anxiouidy  down  on 
deck  to  ascertain  if  he  were  injured. 

"  Fore-top,  there  I"  called  out  CapUdn  Digges^  "  Where  did 
that  shot  strike  ?" 

"  In  the  mast-head,"  answered  Rupert,  in  a  clear,  firm  voice. 
"  It  has  done  no  damage,  sir." 

**  Now's  your  time,  Captain  Robbins — give  'em  a  reminder." 

Both  our  nines  were  fired,  and,  a  few  seconds  after,  three 
cheers  arose  from  the  decks  of  our  ship.  I  could  not  see  the 
brig,  now,  for  the  mizzen-topsail ;  but  I  afterward  learned  that 
we  had  shot  away  her  gaff.  This  terminated  the  combat,  in 
which  the  glory  was  acquired  principally  by  Neb.  They  told 
me,  when  I  got  down  among  the  people  again,  that  the  black's 
face  had  been  dilated  with,  delight  the  whole  time,  though  he 
stood  fairly  exposed  to  musketry,  his  mouth  grinning  fix)m  ear 
to  ear.  Neb  was  justly  elated  with  the  success  that  attended 
this  exhibition  of  his  skill,  and  described  the  retreat  of  our  ene- 
mies with  a  humor  and  relish  that  raised  many  a  laugh  at  the 
dtseomfited  privateersman.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  fel- 
lows must  have  been  nearly  parboiled. 

I  have  always  supposed  this  affiiir  between  la  Folie  and  the 
Tigris  to  have  been  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities 
in  the  quiisi  war  of  1798-9  and  1800.  Other  occurrences 
soon  supplanted  it  in  the  public  mind;  but  we  of  the  ship 
never  ceased  to  regard  the  adventure  as  one  of  great  national 
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interest  It  did  prove  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  ncw» 
papers. 

From  this  time,  nothing  worthy  of  being  noted  occurred,  until 
we  reached  the  coast.  We  had  got  as  high  as  the  capes  of 
Virginia,  and  were  running  in  for  the  land,  with  a  fair  wind, 
when  we  made  a  diip  in-«hore  bf  us.  The  stranger  hauled  up 
to  speak  uS;  as  sOon  as  we  were  seen.  There  was  a  good,  deal 
of  discussion  about  this  vessel,  as  she  drew  near,  between  Cap- 
tain Digges  and  his  chief  mate.  The  latter  jsaid  he  l:new  the 
vessel,  and  that  it  was  an  Indiaman  out  of  Philadelphia,  called 
the  Gtidges,  a  sort  of  sister  craft  to  our  own  ship;  while  the 
fonn^  maintained,  if  it  were  the  Oanges  at  all,  she  w^  so  alter- 
ed as  scarcely  to  be  recogni^.  As  we  got  near,  the  sibnaager 
threw  a  shot  under  our  fore-foot,  and  showed  sai  American  pen- 
nant and  ensign.  Getting  a  better  look  at  her,  we  got  sO  many 
signs  of  a  vesselrof-wftr  in  out  n^hbor,  as  to  think  it  uriscist  to 
heave-to,  when  the  other  vessel  paaded  und«r  our  stern,  tacked, 
and  lay  with  her  head*yards  aback,  a  little  on  our  weather- 
quarter.  As  she  drew  to  windward,  we  saw  her  stem,  which 
had  certain  national  emblems,  but  no  name  on  it  This  settled 
the  ma^bter.  She  was  a  man-^fwar,  and  she  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag  I  Such  a  thing  did  not  exist  a  few  months  before,  when 
we  1^  home,  ^nd  Captain  Digges  iifas  burning  with  impatience 
to  Iqiow  morew    He  was  soon  gratified. 

'*Is  liot  that  the  I%risf'  demanded  a  voice,  through  a 
trumpet,  from  the  stranger. 

"Ay,  ay  I    What  ship  is  that  T 

"The  United  States  Ship  Ganges,  Capt^  Dale;  from  the 
capes  of  the  Ddaware,  bound  on  a  cruise.  You're  welcome 
home,  Captain  Digges ;  we  may  Want  some  of  your  assistance 
under  a  cockade." 

Digges  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  then  the  mystery  was  out 
This  proved  ta  be  the  Ganges^  a3  stated,  an  Indiaman  bought 
into  a  new  navy,  and  the  first  i^ip-of-war  ever  sent  to  sea  under 
the  g^ei^unent  of  the  country,  as.  it  had  existed  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  nine  years  before.     The  privateeia 
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of  France  had  driven  the  republic  into  an  armament,  and  ships 
wore  fittii^  out  in  considerable  numbers ;  some  being  purebred, 
like  the  Ganges,  and  others  built  expressly  for  the  new  marine. 
Captain  Digges  went  on  board  the  Ganges,  and,  pulling  an  oar 
in  his  boat,  I  had  a  chance  of  seeing  that  vessel  also.  Cs^tain 
Dale,  a  compact,  strongly-built,  seaman-like  looking  man,  in  a 
blue  and  white  uniform,  received  our  skipper  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  for  they  had  once  sailed  together,  and  he 
laughed  heartily  when  he  heard  the  story  of  the  boarding-party 
and  the  hdt  water.  This  respectable  officer  had  no  braggadocia 
about  him,  but  he  intimated  that  it  would  not  be  long,  as  he 
thought,  be^re  the  rovers  among  the  islands  would  have  their 
hands  full.  Congress  was  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  country  was 
&irly  aroused.  Whenever  that  happens  in  America,  it  is  usually 
to  take  a  new  and  better  direction  than  to  follow  the  ordinary 
blind  impulses  of  popular  feelings.  In  countries  where  the 
masses  count  for  nothing,  in  the  every-day  working  of  their 
systems,  excitement  has  a  tendency  to  democracy ;  but,  among 
ourselves,  I  think  the  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  is  to 
bring  into  action  men  and  qualities  that  are  conmionly  of  little 
account,  and  to  elevate,  instead  of  depressing,  public  sentiment. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  manly,  benevolent  counte- 
nance of  Captain  Dale,  and  had  half  a  desire  to  ask  leave  to  join 
his  ship  on  the  spot.  If  that  impulse  had  been  followed,  it  is 
probable  my  future  life  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  subsequently  proved.  I  should  have  been  rated  a  mid- 
shipman, of  course ;  and,  serving  so  early,  with  a  good  deal  of 
experience  already  in  ships^  a  year  or  two  would  have  made  me 
a  lieutenant,  and,  could  I  have  survived  the  pruning  of  1801, 1 
should  now  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service 
Providence  directed  otherwise ;  and  how  much  was  lost,  or  how 
much  gained,  by  my  continuance  in  the  Tigris,  the  r^er  will 
learn  as  we  proceed 

As  soon  as  Captain  Digges  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
^ith  his  old  acquaintance,  we  returned  to  our  own  ship,  and  the 
two  vessels  made  sail ;  the  Ganges  standing  off  to  the  north- 
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ward  and  eastward,  while  wo  ran  in  for  the  capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware. We  got  in  under  Cape  May,  or  within  five  miles  of  it, 
the  same  evening,  when  it  fell  nearly  calm.  A  pilot  came  off 
from  the  cape  in  a  row-boat,  and  he  reached  us  just  at  dark. 
Captain  Robbins  now  became  all  impatience  to  land,  as  it  was 
of-  importance  to  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  own  bad  news. 
Accordingly,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the  two 
men  who  belonged  to  the  shore-boat,  our  old  commander,  Ru- 
pert and  myself,  prepared  to  leave  the  ship,  late  as  it  was.  We 
two  lads  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  manning  two  additional 
oars,  but  were  to  rejoin  the  ship  in  the  bay,  if  possible ;  if  not, 
up  at  town.  One  of  the  inducements  of  Captmn  Robbins  to  be 
off,  was  the  signs  of  northerly  weather.  It  had  begun  to  blow 
a  little  in  puffs  from  the  north-west ;  and  everybody  knew,  if  it 
came  on  to  blow  seriously  from  that  quarter,  the  ship  might  be 
a  week  in  getting  up  the  river,  her  news  being  certain  to  precede 
her.  We  hurried  off  accordingly,  taking  nothing  with  us  but  a 
change  of  linen,  and  a  few  necessary  papers. 

We  got  the  first  real  blast  from  the  north-west  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  we  had  quitted  the  Tigris's  side,  and  while 
the  ship  was  still  visible,  or,  rather,  while  we  could  yet  see  the 
lights  in  her  cabin  windows,  as  she  fell  off  before  the  wind. 
Presently  the  lights  disappeared,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ship's 
luffing  again.  The  symptoms  now  looked  so  threatening,  that 
the  pilot's  men  proposed  making  an  effort,  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  find  the  ship ;  but  this  was  far  easier  said  than  done. 
The  vessel  might  be  spinning  away  toward  Cape  Henlopen,  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots ;  and,  without  the  means  of 
making  any  signal  in  the  dark,  it  was  impossible  to  overtake 
her.  I  do  believe  that  Captain  Robbins  would  have  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  men,  had  he  seen  any  probability  of  succeed- 
ing ;  as  it  was,  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  pull  in,  and 
endeavor  to  reach  the  land.  We  had  the  light  on  the  cape  as 
our  beacon,  and  the  boat's  head  was  kept  directly  for  it,  as  the 
wisest  course  for  us  to  pursue.  ^ 

Changes  of  wind  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  \  erv  com 
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men  on  the  American  coast.  They  are  ahnost  always  sudden  ; 
sometimes  so  nmch  so,  as  to  take  ships  aback ;  and  the  force 
of  the  breeze  nsually  comes  so  early,  as  to  have  produced  the 
saying  that  a  "nor'-wester  comes  butt-end  foremost"  Such 
proved  to  be  tilie  fact  in  our  case.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
it  began  to  blow,  the  wind  would  have  brought  the  most  gal- 
lant ship  that  floated  to  double-reefed  topsails,  steering  by,  and 
to  reasonably  short  canvas,  running  large.  We  may  have  pulled 
a  mile  in  this  half  hour,  though  it  was  by  means  of  a  quick 
stroke  and  great  labor.  The  Cape  May  men  were  vigorous  and 
experienced,  and  they  did  wonders;  nor  were  Rupert  and  I  idle; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  sea  got  up,  it  was  as  much  as  aU  four  of  us 
could  do  to  keep  steerage-way  on  the  boat.  There  were  ten 
minutes,  during  which  I  really  think  the  boat  was  kept  head  to 
sea  by  means  of  the  wash  of  the  waves  that  drove  past,  as  we 
barely  held  her  stationary.- 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  continue  exertions 
that  were  as  useless  as  they  were  exhausting.  We  tried  the  ex- 
pedient, however,  of  edging  to  the  northward,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  more  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  and,  consequently,  into 
smoother  water ;  but  it  did  no  good.  The  nearest  we  ever  got 
to  the  light  must  have  considerably  exceeded  a  league.  At 
length  Riq>ert,  totally  exhausted,  dropped  his  oar,  and  fell  pant- 
ing on  the  thwart.  He  was  directed  to  steer,  Captain  Bobbins 
taking  his  place.  I  can  only  liken  our  situation  at  that  fearful 
moment  to  the  danger  of  a  man  who  is  clinging  to  a  cliff,  its 
summit  and  safety  almost  in  reach  of  his  hand,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  powers  are  fast  failing  him,  and  that  he  must 
shortly  go  down.  It  is  true,  death  was  not  so  certain  by  our 
abandoning  the  effort  to  reach  the  land,  but  the  hope  of  being 
saved  was  flEiint  indeed.  Behind  us  lay  the  vast  and  angry  At- 
lantic, without  an  inch  of  visible  land  between  us  and  the  Rock 
of  lisbon.  We  were  totally  without  food  of  any  sort,  though, 
luckily,  there  was  a  small  breaker  of  fi-esh  water  in  the  boat. 
The  Cape  May  men  had  brought  off  their  suppers  with  them, 
but  they  had  made  the  meal ;  whereas  the  rest  of  us  had  left  the 
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Tigris  fasting,  intending  to  make  ocHnfoi'table  snppcis  at  the 
light 

At  length  C^>tain  Eobbins  consulted  the  boatn^n,  and  asked 
them  what  they  thoi^ht  of  our  situation.  I  sat  between  tliese 
men,  who  had  been  remarkably  silent  the  whole  time,  pulling 
like  giants.  Both  were  young,  though,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
both  were  married ;  each  having  a  wife  at  that  anxkms  ntoment 
waiting  on  the  beach  of  the  cape  for  the  return  of  the  boat  As 
Captain  Bobbins  put  the  question,  I  turned  my  head,  and  saw 
that  the  man  behind  me,  the  oldest  of  the  two,  was  in  tears.  I 
cannot  describe  the  shock  I  experienced  at  this  sight  Here 
was  a  man  accustomed  to  hardships  and  dangers,' who  was 
making  the  stoutest  and  most  manly  efforts  to  save  himself  and 
all  with  him  at  ihe  very  moment,  ^  strongly  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  our  situation,  that  his  feelings  broke  forth  in  a 
way  it  is  always  startling  to  witness,  when  the  ^ef  of  man  i^ 
thus  exhibited  in  tears.  The  imagination,  of  this  hu$band  was 
doubtless  picturing  to  his  mind  the  anguish  of  his  wife  at  that 
moment,  and,  perhaps,  the  long  days  of  sorrow  that  were  to 
succeed.  I  have  no  idea  he  thought  of  himseli^  apart  from  his 
wife-;  for  a  finer,  more  manly,  resolute  fellpw  never  existed,  as  he 
subsequently  proved  to  the  fullest  extent 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  two  Ci^  May  men  had  a  sort  of 
desperate  reluctance  to  give  up  the  hope  of  reaching  the  knd, 
We  were  a  strong  boat's  crew,  and  we  had  a  capital,  though  a 
light  boat ;  yet  all  would  not  do.  About  midnight,  after  pull- 
ing desperately  for  three  hours,  my  strength  was  quite  gone, 
and  I  had  to  give  up  the  oar.  Captain  Bobbins  confessed  him^ 
self  in  a  very  little  better  state,  and,  it  being  impossible  for  the 
boatmen  to  do  more  than  keep  the  boat  stationary,  and  that 
only  for  a  little  time  longer,  there  remaiaed  no  expedient,  but  to 
keep  o£f  before  the  wind,  in  the  hope  of  still  falling  in  with  the 
ship.  We  knew  that  the  Tigris  was  on  the  starboard  tack  when 
we  left  her,  and,  as  she  would  certainly  endeavor  to  keep  as 
close  in  with  the  land  as  possible,  there  was  a  remaining  chance 
that  she  had  wore  ship  to  keep  off  Henlopen,  and  might  be 
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heading  up  aboat  north  north-east,  and  laying  athwart  the  nK)ath 
of  the  bay.  This  left  us  just  a  chance — a  ray  of  hope ;  and  it 
had  now  beconae  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  it 

The  two  Cape  May  luea  pull^  the  boat  round,  and  kept  hor 
just  ahead  of  the  seas,  as  far  as  it  w^  in  their  power ;  yery  light 
touches,  of  the  oars' 8u0c|o^  for  this  where  it  could  be  done  at 
alL  OceasioBally,^  however^  one  of  those  chasing  wayes  would 
eOme  a^r  us  at  a  racer's  speed,  invariably  breaking  at  such  in- 
stant^ and  frequently  half  filling  the  boat.  This  gave  us  new 
employment,  Rupert  and  myself  being  kept  quite  half  tiie  time 
bailing.  No  oceupation,  notwithsta4ding  the  danger,  could  pre- 
v&at  me  from,  looking  i^bout  the  eauMrpn  of  angry  waters,  in 
quest  of  the  ship.  Fifty  times  did  I  fancy  I  saw  her,  and  as 
often  did  the  deluMve  idea  end  in  disappointment.  The  waste 
of  dark  waters,  relieved  by  the  gleaming  of  the  combing  seas, 
alone  met  the  senses.  The  wind  blew  directly  down  the  estu- 
ary, and,  in  crossing  its  mouth,  we  found  too  much  swell  to  re- 
ceive it  on  our  beam,  and  were  soon  compelled,  mo^t  reluctant- 
ly though  it  was,  to  ki^ep  de^  away  to  prevent  swamping. 
This  painftd  Btaie  of  expectation  may  have  lasted  half  an  hour, 
the  boat  sometimes  seeming  rtsadj  to  fly  out  of  the  water,  a^  it 
drifted  before  the  gale,  when  Rupert  unexpectedly  called  out 
that  he  saivv  the  ship. 

There  s^e  was,  sure  enough,  wiUi  her  head  to  the  northward 
2knd  eastward,  struggling  along  through  the  raging  waters,  under 
her  fore  and  main-topsails,  close-reefed,  and  reefed  courses, 
evidently  clinging  to  the  land  as  close  as  she  coul^y  both  to  hold 
her  own  and  to  make  good  w:eather.  It  was  barely  light  enough 
to  ascerUun  these  facts,  though  the  ship  was  not  a  cable's  length 
from  us  when  first  discovered  TJnfortuna.tely,  she.  was  dead  to 
(eewaixl  of  us,  and  was  drawing  ahead  so  fast  as  to  leave  the 
proba)>iUt^  she  would  forereach  upon  us,  unless  we  took  to  all 
out  ofurs^  This  was  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  away  we  went, 
ait  a  rapid  rate,  aimii^  to  shoot  directlj  beneajth  the  Tigris's 
lee^U(<^:ter,  so  a^  to  round-to  under  shelter  of  her  hull,  there  to 
receive  a  rope. 
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We  pulled  like  giants.  Three  several  times  the  water  slapped 
into  ns,  rendering  the  boat  more  and  more  heavy ;  but  Captain 
Bobbins  told  us  to  pull  on,  every  moment  being  precious.  As 
I  did  not  look  round — could  not  well,  indeed — ^I  saw  no  more 
of  the  ship  until  I  got  a  sudden  glimpse  of  her  dark  hull,  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  us,  surging  ahead  in  the  manner  in  which 
vessels  at  sea  seem  to  take  sudden  starts  that  carry  them  for- 
ward at  twice  their  former  apparent  speed.  Captain  Bobbins 
had  begun  to  hail,  the  instant-  he  thought  himself  near  enough, 
or  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards ;  but  what  was  the  hu-^ 
man  voice  amid  the  music  of  the  winds  striking  the  various 
cords,  and  I  mayadd  ckordsy  in  the  mazes  of  a  square-rigged 
vessel's  hamper,  accompanied  by  the  base  of  the  roaring  ocean  I 
Heavens !  what  a  feeling  of  despair  was  that,  when  the  novel 
thought  suggested  itself  almost  simultaneously  to  our  minds, 
that  we  should  not  make  ourselves  heard !  I  say  simultaneously, 
for  at  the  same  instant  the  whole  five  of  us  set  up  a  common^ 
desperate  shout  to  alarm  those  who  were  so  near  us,  and  who 
might  easily  save  us  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths — 
starvation  at  sea.  I  presume  the  fearful  manner  in  which  we 
struggled  at  the  oars  diminished  the  eflfect  of  our  voices,  while 
the  effort  to  raise  a  nobe  lessened  our  power  with  the  oars.  We 
were  already  to  leeward  of  the  ship,  though  nearly  in  her  wake, 
and  our  only  chance  now  was  to  overtake  her.  The  captain 
called  out  to  us  to  pull  for  life  or  death,  and  pull  we  did.  So 
frantic  were  our  efforts,  that  I  really  think  we  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  a  sea  come  on  board  us,  and  filled  us  to  the 
thwarts.  There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  keep  dead  away, 
and  to  ban  for  our  lives. 

I  confess  I  felt  scalding  tears  gush  down  my  cheeks,  as  1 
gazed  at  the  dark  mass  of  the  ship  just  before  it  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gloom.  This  soon  occurred,  and  then,  I  make  no 
doubt,  every  man  in  the  boat  considered  himself  as  hopelessly  lost. 
We  continued  to  bail,  notwithstanding ;  and,  using  hats,  gourds, 
pots  and  pails,  soon  cleared  the  boat,  though  it  was  done  with 
no  other  seeming  object  than  to  avert  immediate  death.     T 
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beard  one  of  the  Cape  May  men  pray.  The  name  of  his  wife 
mmgled  with  his  petitions  to  Grod.  As  for  poor  Captain  Rob- 
bins,  who  had  so  recently  been  in  anothef  scene  of  eqnal  danger 
in  a  boat,  he  remained 'silent,  seemingly  submissive  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providence. 

In  this  state  we  mnst  have  drifted  a  league  dead  before  the 
wind,  the  Cape  May  men  keying  their  eyes  on  the  light,  which 
was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon,  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
gazing  seaward  in  ominous  expectation  of  what  awaited  us  in 
that  direction,  when  the  hail  of  "  boat  ahoy !"  sounded  like  the 
last  trumpet  in  our  ears.  A  schooner  was  passing  our  track, 
keeping  a  little  off,  and  got  so  near  as  to  allow  us  to  be  seen, 
though,  owing  to  a  remark  about  the  light  which  drew  all  eyes 
to  windward,  not  a  soul  of  us  saw  her.  It  was  too  late  to  avert 
the  blow,  for  the  hail  had  hardly  reached  us,  when  the  schooner's 
cut-water  came  down  upon  our  little  craft,  and  buried  it  in  the 
sea  as  if  it  had  been  lead.  At  such  moments  men  do  not  think, 
but  act.  I  caught  at  a  bobstay,  and  missed  it  As  I  went 
down  into  the  water,  my  hand  fell  upon  some  object  to  which 
I  clung,  and,  the  schooner  rising  at  the  next  instant,  I  was 
grasped  by  the  hair  by  one  of  the  vessel's  men.  I  had  hold  of 
one  of  the  Cape  May  men's  legs.  Released  from  my  weight, 
this  man  was  soon  in  the  vessel's  head,  and  he  helped  to  save 
me.  When  we  got  in-board,  and  mustered  our  party,  it  was 
found  that  all  had  been  saved  but  Captain  Robbins.  The 
schoouCT  wore  round,  and  actually  passed  over  the  wreck  of  the 
boat  a  second  time ;  but  our  old  commander  was  never  hi'ard 
of  more  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

**OhI  forget  not  the  bonr,  "when  through  forest  and  rule 
We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear  natire  halls  I 
Tkrongh  the  woody  Sierra  there  dgVd  not  a  gale, 
And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  pn  his  battlement  walls ; 
And  nature  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and  light, 
Boand  the  hoos^  of  the  Wuant$i  that  rose  on  onr  sight** 

Mbs.  ITsiiAirs. 

We  Itdd  fsJlen  on  board  an  eastern  coaster,  called  the  Martha 
Wallis,  bound  from  James  River  to  Boston,  intending  to  crosa 
the  shoals.  Her  watch  had  seen  ns,  because  the  coasters  gen- 
erally keep  better  look-onts  than  Indiamen ;  the  latter,  accus- 
tomed to  good  offings,  having  a  trick  of  letting  their  people  go 
to  sleep  in  the  night-watches.  I  made  a  calculation  of  the 
turns  on  board  the  Tigris,  and  knew  it  was  Mr.  Marble's  watch 
when  we  passed  the  ship ;  and  I  make  no  question  he  was,  at 
that  very  moment,  nodding  on  the  hen-coops — a  sort  of  trick  he 
had.  I  cannot  even  now  understand,  however,  why  the  man  at 
the  wheel  did  not  hear  the  outcry  we  made.  To  me  it  appeared 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  land. 

Sailors  ordinarily  receive  wrecked  mariners  kindly.  Our 
treatment  on  board  the  Martha  Wallis  was  all  I  could  have  de- 
sired, and  the  captain  promised  to  put  us  on  board  the  fiist 
coaster  she  should  fall  in  with,  bound  to  New  York.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  though  not  until  more  than  a  week  had 
elapsed.  It  fell  calm  as  soon  as  the  north-wester  blew  its  pipe 
out,  and  we  did  not  get  into  the  Vineyard  Sound  for  nine  days. 
Here  we  met  a  craft  the  skipper  knew,  and,  being  a  regular 
Boston  and  New  York  coaster,  we  were  put  on  board  her,  with 
a  recommendation  to  good  treatment.  The  people  of  the  Love- 
ly Lass  received  us  just  as  we  had  been  received  on  board  the 
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Martha  Wallis;  all  liands  of  na  living  aft,  and  eating  oodfiidi. 
good  beef  and  pork,  with  doff  (dough)  and  molasses,  almost  ad 
libitum.  From  this  last  vessel  we  learned  all  the  latest  newB  of 
the  French  war,  and  how  things  were  going  on  in  the  cowktry. 
The  foQith  day  after  we  were  put  on  board  this  craft,  Rupert 
and  I  landed  near  Peck's  Slip,  New  York,  with  nothing  on 
earth  in  our  possession,  but  just  in  what  we  stood.  This,  how* 
ever,  gave  us  but  little  concern-— I  had  abundance  at  home,  xad 
Rupert  was  certain  of  being  free  from  want,  both  through  me 
and  thtough  his  father. 

I  had  never  partied  with  the  gold  given  me  by  Lucy,  how- 
eiver.  When  we  got  into  the  boat  to  land  at  the  cape,  I  had 
put  on  the  belt  in  which  I  kept  this  little  treasure,  and  it  was 
still  round  my  body.  I  had  kept  it  as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  the 
dear  girl  who  had  given  it  to  me ;  but  I  now  saw  the  means  of 
making  it  useful,  without  disposing  of  it  ^altogether.  I  knew 
that  the  wisest  course,  in  all  difficulties,  was  tp  go  at  once  to 
head-quarters.  I  asked  the  address  of  the  firm  tJiat  owned^  or 
Taiher  had  owned  the  John,  and  proceeded  to  the  countings 
house  forthwith.  I  told  my  story,  but  found  that  Kite  had 
been  before  me.  It  seems  that  the  Hgris  gpt  a  hk  wind,  throe 
ds^B  after  the  blow,  that  carried  her  up  to  the  very  wharves  of 
Philadelphia,  when  most  of  the  John*s  people  hfid  come  on  to 
New  York  without  delay.  By  communiciations  with  the  'idiore 
at  the  cape,  the  pilot  had  learned  that  his  boat  had  never 
returned,  and  our  loss  was  supposed  to  have  inevitably  occurred. 
The  accounts  of  all  this  were  m  the  papers,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  distressing  tidings  might  have  reached  Glilwbonny. 
Indeed,  there  wer^  li^le  obituary  notices  of  Rupert  and  myself 
in  the  journals,  inserted  by  some  hand  piously  employed,  I 
jihould  think,  by  Mr.  Kite.  We  were  tenderly  treated, -c<»ttid- 
ering  our  escapade ;  and  my  fortune  and  prospects  were  dwdt 
on  with  some  touches  of  eloquence  that  mi^t  have  been  gained. 

In  that  day,  however,  a  newspaper  was  a  very  different  tiling         v/ 
from  what  it  has  since  beccmie.    Hien,  journals  were  created 
merely  to  meet  the  demand,  and  news  was  given  as  it  actually 
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occurred ;  whereas,  now,  the  competition  has  produced  a  change 
that  any  one  can  appreciate,  when  it  is  remembered  to  what  a 
competition  in  news  must  infallibly  lead.  In  that  day,  our  owii 
journals  had  not  taken  to  imitating  the  worst  features  of  the 
English  newspapers — talents  and  education  are  not  yet  cheup 
enough  in  America  to  enable  them  to  imitate  the  best — and 
the  citizen  was  supposed  to  have  some  rights,  as  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  press.  The  public  sense  of  right  had  not  become 
blunted  by  familiarity  with  abuses,  and  the  miserable  and  craven 
apology  was  never  heard  for  not  enforcing  the  laws,  that  nobody 
cares  for  what  the  newspapers  say.  Owing  to  these  causes,  I 
escaped  a  thousand  lies  about  myself,  my  history,  my  disposi- 
tion, character  and  acts.  StUl,  I  was  in  print ;  and  I  confess 
it  half  frightened  me  to  see  my  death  announced  in  such  ob- 
vious letters,  although  I  had  physical  evidence  of  being  alive 
and  well. 

The  owners  questioned  me  closely  about  the  manner  in  which 
the*  John  was  lost,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  my 
answers.  I  then  produced  my  half-joes,  and  asked  to  borrow 
something  less  than  their  amount  on  their  security.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition,  however,  these  gentlemen  would 
not  listen,  forcing  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars  on  me,  desiring 
that  the  money  might  be  paid  at  my  own  convenience.  Knowing 
I  had  dawbonny  and  a  very  comfortable  income  under  my  lee, 
I  made  no  scruples  about  accepting  the  sum,  and  took  my  leave.' 

Rup^  and  I  had  now  the  means  of  equipping  ourselves  neat- 
ly, though  always  in  sailor  guise.  After  this  was  done  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Albany  basin,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Wallingford  were  down  or  not.  At  the  basin  we  learned  that 
the  sloop  had  gone  out  that  very  forenoon,  having  on  board  a 
black  with  his  young  master's  eflfects ;  a  lad  who  was  said  to 
have  been  out  to  Canton  with  young  Mr.  Wtdlingford,  and  who 
was  now  on  his  way  home  to  report  all  the  sad  occurrences  to 
the  family  in  Ulster.  This,  then,  was  Neb,  who  had  got  thus 
far  back  in  charge  of  our  chests,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
slavery. 
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We  liad  been  in  hopes  that  we  might  possibly  reach  Ckw- 
bonny  before  the  ddings  of  our  loss.  This  intelligence  was 
likely  to  defeat  the  expectation ;  but,  luckily,  one  of  the  fiwtest 
sloops  on  the  river,  a  Hudson  packet,  was  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing, and,  though  the  wind  hdd  well  to  the  northward,  her  mas- 
ter  thought  he  should  be  able  to  turn  up  with  the  tides  as  high 
as  our  creek,  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight-and-forty  hours. 
This  was  quite  as  much  as  the  Wallingford  could  do  I  felt  well 
persuaded ;  and,  making  a  bargain  to  be  landed  on  the  western 
shore,  Bupert  and  I  put  our  things  on  board  this  packet,  and 
were  under  way  in  half  an  hour^s  time. 

So  strong  was  my  own  anxiety,  I  could  not  keep  off  the  deck 
until  we  had  anchored  on  account  of  the  flood ;  and  much  did 
I  envy  Rupert,  who  had  coolly  turned  in  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
and  went  to  sleep.  When  the  anchor  was  down,  I  endeavored 
to  imitate  his  example.  On  turning  out  next  morning,  I  found 
the  vessel  in  Newburg  Bay,  with  a  fair  wind.  About  twelve 
o'clock  I  could  see  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  the  Wallingford 
&irly  entering  it,  her  sails  disappearing  behind  the  trees  just  as 
I  caught  sight  of  them.  As  no  other  craft  of  her  size  ever  went 
up  to  that  landing,  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  vessel 

By  getting  ashore  half  a  mile  above  the  creek,  there  was  a 
farm-road  that  would  lead  to  the  house  by  a  cut  so  ^ort,  as 
neasrly  to  bring  us  there  as  soon  as  Neb  could  possibly  arrive 
with  his  dire,  but  fedse  intelligence.  The  place  was  pointed  out 
to  the  captain,  who  had  extracted  our  secret  from  us,  and  who, 
good-naturedly,  consented  to  do  all  we  asked  of  him.  I  do 
think  he  would  have  gone  into  the  creek  itsd^  had  it  been  re 
quired.  But  we  wece  landed  with  our  bag  of  clothes-— one  an* 
swered  very  well  for  both — ^at  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  and, 
taking  turn  about  to  shoulder  the  wardrobe,  away  we  went,  as 
&st  as  1^  could  carry  us.  Even  Rupert  seemed  to  feel  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  do  think  he  had  a  good  deal  of  contrition,  as  he 
must  have  recollected  the  pain  he  had  occasioned  his  excellent 
father  and  dear,  good  sister. 

Clawbonny  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  I  first 
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oast  cjiBs  on  it  ik&t  afltemoon.  There  lay  the  house  in  the  se- 
cure opdarement  of  its  smilmg  vale,  the  orchards  just  beginniog 
to  lose  their  l^ssoms;  the  broad,  rich  meadows,  with  th^ 
grass  waving  in  the  south  wind,  resembling  velvet ;  the  fields 
of  com  of  all  sorts  ^  and  the.  catUe,  as  they  stood  ruminating  or 
enjoying  their  existence  in  motionless  self-indulgence  beneath 
the  shade  of  trees,  seemed  to  speak  of  abundance  and  consider^ 
ate  treatment.  Every  thing  denoted  peace,  plenty,  and  happi- 
ness. Yet  this  place!,  with  all  its  blessings  and  security,  had  I 
wilfully  deserted  to  ^icounter  pirates  in  the  Straits  of  Sund% 
shipwreck  on  the  shores  of  Madagascar,  jeopardy  in  an  op^ 
boat  off  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  and  a  miraculous  preservation  from  a 
horrible  death  pn  my  own  coast  I 

At  no  great  distance  from  Hie  house  was  a  dense  grove,  in 
which  Bnpert  and  I  had,  with  our  own  hands,  constructed  a 
rude  43Ummer-hou^  fit  to  be  enjoyed  on  just  such  an  liftembon 
as  thid  6n  which  we  had  returned.  When  <£stant  from  it  only 
two  hundred  yatds,  we  saw  the  girls  enter  the  wood,  Evidently 
taking  tiie  direction  of  the  seat  At  the  same  moment  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Neb  moving  up  the  road  J&om  the  landing  at  a 
snail'spaccy  as  if  the  poor  fellow  dreaded  to  encounter  the  task 
before  him:  After  a  moment's  consultation,  we  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  grove,  and  thus  anticipate  the  account 
of  Neb,  who  must  pass  so  near  the  summer-house  as  to  be  seen 
and  recognized.  We  met  with  more  obstacles  than  we  had 
foreseen  or  remembered,  and  when  we  got  ^to  a  thicket  close  in 
the  rear  of  the  bench,  we  found  that  the  black  was  already  in 
the  presence  of  his  two  ''  young  mistressefs." 

Ilie  appearance: of  the  three,  when  I  first  caught  a  near  view 
of  them,  was  such  as  almost  to  tenify  me.  Even  Neb,  whose 
&ce  was  usually  as  shining  as  a  black  bottlei,  was  almost  of  thd 
odor  of  adhes.  The  poor  fellow  could  not  i^eak,  and,  though 
Lucy  was  actually  shaking  him  to  extract  an  explanation,  the 
only  answer  she  could  get  was  tears.  These  fiowed  from  NeVs 
eyes  in  streams,  and,  at  length,  the  fellow  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  fairly  b^an  to  groan. 
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**  Can  this  be  Bhame  at  liaving  run  away  f  exclaimed  Lucy, 
*  or  does  it  foretell  evil  to  the  boys  f  * 

"  He  knows  notMng  of  them,  not  having  been  with  Aem-^ 
yet,  I  am  terrified." 

"Not  on  tny  account,  dearest  sister,"  I  cried  aloud;  **her6 
are  Rupert  and  I,  God  be  praised,  both  in  good  health,  and 
safe." 

I  took  care  to  femain  hid,  as  I  uttered  this,  not  to  alarm  more 
than  one  sense  at  a  time ;  but  both  the  girls  shrieked,  and  held 
out  their  arms.  Rupert  and  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sprang 
forward.  I  know  not  how  it  happened^  though  I  found,  on 
recovering  my  self-possession,  that  I  was  folding  Lucy  to  my 
heart,  while  Rupert  was  doing  the  same  to  Grace.  This  little 
mistake,  however,  was  soon  rectified,  each  man  embradng  his 
own  sister,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as  was  most  decorous.  The 
girls  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  assured  us  ag^n  and  i^ain.  that 
this  was  the  only  really  happy  moment  they  had  known  pinco 
the  parting  on  the  whar^  nearly  ^  twelvenK>nth  before.  Then 
followed  looks  at  each  other,  ezchimaUons  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure  at  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  c^ 
an  parties,  and  kisses  and  tears  again  in  abundance. 

As  for  Neb,  the  poor  fellow  was  seen  in  the  road,  whithei  he 
Kad  fied  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  looking  at  us  tike  one  in 
awe  and  doubt.  Being  satisfied  in  the  end  of  our  identity,  as 
well  as  of  our  being  in  the  fiesh,  the  negro  agdin  threw  Mmself 
on  the  ground,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  feirly  yelling  with  de- 
light. After  going  through  this  process  of  negro  excitement, 
he  leaped  up  on  his  feet,  and  started  fot  the  hoiise,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if  certain  the  good  intelligence  he 
brought  would  secure  his  own  pardon — ^**  Master  Mileis  come 
home  I — ^Blaster  Miles  come  home  !*' 

In  a  few  minutes  quiet  was  sufficiently  restored  among  us 
four,  who  remained  at  the  seat,  to  ask  questions,  and  receive  in* 
telligible  answers.  Glad  was  I  to  ascertidn  that  the  girls  had 
been  spared  the  news  of  our  loss.  As  for  Mr.  Hardinge,  he 
was  well,  and  busied,  as  usual,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
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holy  oflSce.  He  Lad  told  Grace  and  Lucy  the  name  of  the  Fes 
sel  in  which  we  had  shipped,  but  said  nothing  of  the  painful 
glimpse  he  tad  obtained  of  us,  just  as  we  lifted  our  anchor  to 
quit  the  port  Grace,  in  a  solemn  manner,  then  demanded  an 
outline  of  our  adventures.  As  Rupert  was  the  spokesman  on 
this  occasion,  the  question  having  been  in  a  manner  put  to  him 
as  oldest,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  sweet  counte- 
nances of  the  two  painfully  interested  listeners.  Rupert  affect- 
ed modesty  in  his  narration,  if  he  did  not  feel  it,  though  I 
remarked  that  he  dwelt  a  little  particularly  on  the  shot  which 
had  lodged  so  near  him,  in  the  head  of  the  Tlgris's  foremast. 
He  spoke  of  the  whistling  it  made  as  it  approached,  and  the 
violence  of  the  blow  when  it  struck.  He  had  the  impudence, 
too,  to  speak  of  my  good  luck  in  being  on  the  other  side  of  the 
top,  when  the  shot  passed  through  my  station ;  whereas  I  do 
believe  that  the  shot  passed  nearer  to  me  than  it  did  to  him- 
self It  barely  missed  me,  and  by  all  I  could  learn,  Rupert  was 
leaning  over  by  the  topmast  rigging  when  it  lodged.  The  fel- 
low told  his  story  in  his  own  way,  however,  and  with  so  much 
unction  that  I  observed  it  made  Grace  look  pale.  The  effect  on 
Lucy  was  different  This  excellent  creature  perceived  my  un- 
easiness, I  half  suspected,  for  she  laughed,  and,  interrupting  her 
brother,  told  him,  "There — ^that's  enough  about  the  cannon* 
ball ;  now  let  us  hear  of  something  else."  Rupert  colored,  for 
he  had  frequently  had  such  frank  hints  from  his  sister,  in  the 
course  of  his  childhood ;  but  he  had  too  much  address  to  betray 
the  vexation  I  knew  he  felt 

To  own  the  truth,  my  attachment  for  Rupert  had  materially 
lessened  with  the  falling  off  of  my  respect  He  had  manifested 
so  much  selfishness  during  the  voyage — ^had  shirked  so  much 
duty,  most  of  which  had  fallen  on  poor  Neb— and  had  been  so 
little  of  the  man,  in  practice,  whom  he  used  so  well  to  describe 
with  his  tongue — ^that  I  could  no  longer  shut  my  eyes  to  some 
of  his  deficiencies  of  character.  I  still  liked  him ;  but  it  was 
from  habit,  and  perhaps  because  he  was  my  guardian's  son,  and 
Lucy's  brother.    Then  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
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Rupert  was  not>  in  a  rigid  sense,  a  lad  of  truth.  He  colored, 
exaggerated,  glossed  over  and  embellished,  if  he  did  not  abso 
lutely  invent.  I  was  not  old  enough  then  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  statements  that  float  about  the  world  are  nothing 
but  truths  distorted,  and  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  unadul- 
terated fiEU^t ;  that  truths  and  lies  travel  in  company,  as  de- 
scribed by  Pope  in  his  Temple  of  Fame,  until 

**Tb!8  or  that  unmixed,  no  mortal  6*er  shall  find.** 

In  this  very  narration  of  our  voyage,  Rupert  had  left  ^Edse 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  listeners,  in  fifty  things.  He 
had  made  far  more  of  both  our  little  skirmishes  than  the  truth 
would  warrant,  and  he  had  neglected  to  do  justice  to  Neb  in 
his  account  of  each  of  the  affairs.  Then  he  commended  Ci^tain 
Robbins^s  conduct  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  John,  on 
points  that  could  not  be  sustained,  and  censured  him  for  meas- 
ures that  deserved  praise.  I  knew  Rupert  was  no  seaman— t 
was  pretty  well  satisfied,  by  Uiis  time,  he  never  would  make 
one — ^but  I  could  not  explain  all  his  obliquities  by  referring 
them  to  ignorance.  The  manner,  moreover,  in  which  he  rep- 
resented himself  as  the  principal  actor,  on  all  occasions,  denoted 
so  much  address,  that,  while  I  felt  the  fidsity  of  the  impressions 
he  left,  I  did  not  exactly  see  the  means  necessary  to  counteract 
them.  So  ingenious,  indeed,  was  his  manner  of  stringing  facts 
and  inferences  together,  or  what  seemed  to  be  fisu^ts  and  infer- 
ences, that  I  more  than  once  canght  myself  actually  believirg 
that  which,  in  sober  reality,  I  knew  to  be  Mae.  I  was  still  too 
young,  not  quite  eighteen,  to  feel  any  apprehensions  on  the 
subject  of  Grace ;  and  was  too  much  accustomed  to  bothRupeit 
and  his  sister  to  regard  either  with  any  feelings  very  widely 
different  from  those  which  I  entertained  for  Grace  herself 

As  soon  as  the  history  of  our  adventures  and  exploits  was 
concluded,  we  all  had  leisure  to  observe  and  comment  on  the 
alterations  that  time  had  made  in  our  several  persons.  Rupert, 
being  the  oldest,  was  the  least  changed  in  this  particular.  He 
had  got  his  growth  early,  and  was  only  a  little  spread.    He  had 
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cultivated  a  pair  of  whiskers  at  sea,  which  rendered  Ids  &ce  a 
little  more  manlj — an  improvement,  by  the  way — ^but,  the  ef- 
fects of  exposnre  and  of  the  sun  excepted,  there  was  no  verv 
material  change  in  his  exterior.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
improved  in  appearance.  I  think  both  the  girls  &ncied  this, 
though  Grace  did  not  say  it,  and  Lucy  only  half  admitted  it,  aiul 
that  with  many  reservations.  As  for  myself,  I  was  also  full-grown, 
standing  exactly  six  feet  in  my  stockings,  which  was  pretty  well 
for  eighteen.  But  I  had  also  spread ;  a  fact  that  is  not  common 
fbr  lads  4tt  that  age.  Grace  said  I  had  lost  all  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance ;  and  as  for  Lucy,  though  she  laughed  and  blushed,  she 
protested  I  began  to  look  like  a  great  bear.  To  confess  the  truth, 
I  was  well  satisfied  with  my  own  appearance,  did  not  envy  Ru- 
pert a  jot,  and  knew  I  coukl  toss  him  over  my  shoulder  when- 
ever I  chose.  I  stood  the  strictures  on  my  appearance,  therefore, 
very  well ;  and,  though  no  one  was  so  much  derided  and  laughed 
at  as  myself^  in  that  critical  discussion,  no  one  cared  less  for  it. 
Just  as  I  was  permitted  to  escape,  Lucy  said,  in  an  undertone, 

'^You  should  have  stayed  at  home.  Miles,  and  then  the 
changes  would  have  come  so  gradually,  no  one  would  have  no- 
ticed them,  and  you  would  have  escaped  being  told  how  much 
you  are  altered,  and  that  you  are  a  hear^^ 

I  looked  eagerly  round  at  the  speaker,  and  eyed  her  hitently. 
A.  look  of  regret  passed  over  the  dear  creature^s  &ce,  her  eyes 
looked  as  penitent  as  they  did  soft,  and  the  flush  that  suffused 
her  countenance  rendered  this  last  expression  almost  bewitching, 
^t  the  sanw  instant  she  whispered, "  I  did  not  really  mean  that^^ 

But  it  was  Grace*^  tum^  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  m} 
sister.  A  year  had  made  great  improvements  in  Grace.  Young 
as  she  was,  she  had  lost  much  of  the  girlish  air  in  the  sedate 
aess  and  propriety  of  the  young  w(mian.  Grace  had  always 
BomeUdng  more  of  these  last  than  is  common ;  but  they  had 
now  completely  removed  every  appearance  of  childish,  I  might 
almost  say  of  girlish,  frivolity.  In  person  her  improvement  was 
great ;  though  an  air  of  exceeding  delicacy  rather  left  an  im- 
pression that  such  a  being  was  more  intended  for  another  world 
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tluui  this.  Tkere  was  ever  an  air  of  fra^ixty  and  of  pore  utteOeo- 
taaMty  about  my  poor  sister,  that  lialf  disposed  one  to  ^ncj 
that  she  would  one  day  be  translated  to  a  better  sphere  in  the 
body  picieisdy  as  she  stood  before  homan  eyes.  Lney  bore  the 
exsminatien  well.  She  was  all  woman,  thei«  being  nothings 
abont^er  to  create  any  miraeulotis  ^cpe^^ions  or  fmcifiil  pio- 
tai«s;  but  «he  was  evidently  &st  getting  to  be  a  very  lovely 
woman.  Honest,  sincere,  full  of  heart,  overflowing  with  the 
fedings  of  iier  sex,  gentle,  yet  spirited,  buoyant  though  melting 
with  the  charities ;  her  changeful,^  but  natural,  alid  yet- constant 
feelii^  in  her,  kept  me  incessantly  in  pursuit  of  her  playful 
xxaskd  and  vaiying  humors.  Still,  a  more  high-princi^ed  being, 
a  firmer  or  more  consistent  Mend,  or  a  more  accurate  tlmiker  on 
all  subjects  that  suited  her  years  and  became  her  situation  than 
Lucy  Hardinge,  never  eidsted.  Even  Grace  was  influenced  by 
her  judgment,  though  I  did  not  then  know  how  much  my 
slur's  mind  was  guided  by  her  simple  and  less  preten^ng 
Mend's  capacity  to  foresee  things,  and  to  reason  on  their  con* 
sequences. 

We  were  more  than  an  hour  uninterruptedly  together  before 
we  lihought  of  repairing  to  the  house.  Igicy  then  reminded 
Rupert  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  hia  &tJier,  whom  she  had  just 
before  observed  aHghtihg  from  his  horse  iot  the  door  of  his  own 
study.  That  he  had  been  apprised  of  ihe  return  of  the  runa^ 
ways,  if  not  prodigals,  was  evident,  she  thought,  by  his  manner ; 
and  it  was  disre£^ctfnl  to  delay  seeking  his  forgiveness  and 
Messing.  Mr.  Hardinge  received  us  both  without  surprise,  and 
totally  without  any  show  of  i^esontmeht.  It  was  about  the  time 
he  expected  our  return,  and  no  surpnse  was  felt  at  finding  this 
expectation  realized,  as  a  matt^  of  course^  while  resentment  was 
aknost  a  strainer  to  his  nature.  We  all  shed  tears^  the  ^rls 
sobbing  aloud ;  and  we  wexe  both  solemnly  blessed.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  say  I  knelt  to  receive  that  blesdng,  in  an  age  when 
the  cant  of  a  pretending  irreligion — there  is  as  much  cant  in  self*  |y 
siifilciency  as  in  hypocrisy,  and  they  very  often  go  tog^her — 
is  disposed  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  humbling  of  the  person 
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while  asking  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  through  the  mub 
isters  of  his  altars ;  for  kneel  I  did,  and  weep  I  did,  and,  I  trust, 
the  one  in  humility  and  the  other  in  contrition. 

When  we  had  all  become  a  little  calm,  and  a  substantial  meal 
was  placed  before  us  adventurers,  Mr.  Hardinge  demanded  an 
account  of  all  that  had  passed.  He  applied  to  me  to  give  it, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  the  office  of  an  historian, 
somewhat  against  my  inclination.  There  was  no  remedy,  how- 
ever, and  I  told  the  story  in  my  own  simple  manner,  and  cer- 
tainly in  a  way  to  leave  very  different  impressions  from  many  of 
those  made  by  the  narrative  of  Rupert  I  thought  once  or 
twice,  as  I  proceeded,  Lucy  looked  sorrowful,  and  Grace  looked 
surprised.  I  do  not  think  I  colored  in  the  least  as  regarded 
myself^  and  I  know  I  did  Neb  no  more  than  justice.  My  tale 
was  soon  told,  for  I  felt  the  whole  time  as  if  I  were  contradict- 
ing Rupert,  who,  by  the  way,  appeared  perfectly  unconcerned — 
perfectly  unconscious,  indeed— on  the  subject  of  the  discnrepan- 
cies  in  the  two  accounts.  I  have  since  met  with  men  who  did 
not  know  the  truth  when  it  was  even  placed  very  fairly  before 
their  eyes. 

Mr.  Hardinge  expressed  his  heartfelt  happiness  at  having  us 
back  again,  and  soon  after  he  ventured  to  ask  if  we  were  satis- 
fied with  what  we  had  seen  of  the  world.  This  was  a  home 
question,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  meet  it  manfully.  So  far 
from  being  satisfied,  I  told  him  it  was  my  ardent  desire  to  get  on 
board  one  of  the  letters-of-marque,  of  which  so  many  were  then 
fitting  out  in  the  country,  and  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
Rupert,  however,  confessed  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and 
that  he  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  to  enter  a  lawyer's 
office.  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  quiet  admission  of  my  friend 
of  his  incapacity  to  make  a  sailor,  for  it  was  the  first  intimation 
I  heard  of  his  intention*  I  had  remarked  a  certain  want  of  en- 
ergy in  various  situations  that  required  action  in  Rupert,  but  no 
want  of  courage ;  and  I  had  ascribed  some  portion  of  his  lassi- 
tude to  the  change  of  condition,  and,  possibly,  of  food ;  for,  after 
all,  that  godlike  creature,  man,  is  nothing  but  an  animal,  and  is 
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just  as  mucli  iDfluenced  by  his  stomach  and  digestion  as  a 
sheep  or  a  horse. 

Mr.  Hardinge  received  his  son's  intimation  of  a  preference 
of  intellectnal  labors  to  a  more  physical  state  of  existence,  with 
a  gratification  my  own  wishes  did  not  afford  him.  Still,  he 
made  no  particular  remark  to  either  at  the  time,  permitting  us 
both  to  enjoy  our  retom  to  Clawbonny,  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks  of  advice  or  lectures.  The  evening  passed  delight- 
ftdly,  the  giris  beginning  to  laugh  heartily  at  our  own  ludicrous 
accounts  of  the  mode  of  living  on  board  ship,  and  of  our  vari- 
ous scenes  in  China,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  elsewhere.  Rup^ 
had  a  great  deal  of  humor,  and  a  very  dry  way  of  exhibiting  it ; 
in  short,  he  was  almost  a  genius  in  the  mere  superficialities  of 
life ;  and  even  Grace  rewarded  his  efforts  to  entertain  us,  with 
laughter  to  tears.  Neb  was  introduced  after  supper,  and  the 
fellow  was  both  censured  and  commended ;  censured  for  having 
abandoned  the  household  gods,  and  commended  for  not  having 
deserted  their  master.  His  droll  descriptions  of  the  Chinese, 
their  dress,  pigtails,  shoes,  and  broken  English,  diverted  even 
Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  I  believe,  felt  as  much  like  a  boy  on  this 
occasion,  as  any  of  the  party.  A  happier  evening  than  that 
which  followed  in  the  little  toa-parlor,  as  my  dear  mother  used 
to  call  it,  was  never  passed  in  the  century  that  the  roof  had 
covered  the  old  walls  of  Clawbonny. 

Next  day  I  had  a  private  conversation  with  my  guardian, 
who  conmicnced  the  discourse  by  rendering  a  sort  of  account 
of  the  proceeds  of  my  property  dming  the  past  year.  I  listen- 
ed respectfully,  and  with  some  interest ;  for  I  saw  the  first  gave 
Mr.  Hardinge  great  satisfaction,  and  I  confess  the  last  afforded 
some  little  pleasure  to  mysel£  I  found  that  things  had  gone 
on  very  prosperously.  Ready  money  was  accumulating,  and  I 
saw  that,  by  the  time  I  came  of  age,  sufficient  cash  would  be  on 
hand  to  ^ve  me  a  ship  of  my  own,  should  I  choose  to  pur- 
diase  one.  From  that  moment  I  was  secretly  determined  to 
qualify  myself  to  command  her  in  the  intervening  time.  Little 
was  said  of  the  future,  beyond  an  expression  of  the  hope,  by 
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my  guardian,  that  I  would  take,  time  to  reflect  before  I  cftnie  tib 
a  final  decision  on  the  subject  of  my  profession;  To  this  i  said 
nothing  beyond  making  a  respectful  inclination  of  ihe  head. 

For  the  next  month,  Clawbonny  was.  a  scene  of  nnhiterruptod 
merriment  and  delight.  We  had  few  finnilies  to  visit  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood,  it  is  true;  and  Mr.  Haaxiinge  pro^ 
posed  an  excursion  to  the  Springs — ^the  country  was  then  too 
new,  and  the  roads  too  bad,  to  think  of  Magara-^bui  to  this  I 
would  not  listen.  I  cared  not  foi*  the  Springs — knew  fittle  o^ 
kad  oared  less  for  fashion— *and  loved  Clawbonny  fo  its  stocks 
and  stones.  We  remained  at  home,  then,  living  principally  for 
each  other.  Rupert  read  a  good  deal  to  the  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father ;  while  1  passed  no  small  portion  of  my 
time  in  athletic .  exercises.  The  Grace  and  Lucy  made  one  or 
two  tolerably  long  cruises  in  the  river,  and  at  length  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  the  party  down  to  town  in  the  Wallingford. 
Neither  of  the  girls  had  ever  seen  New  York,  or  much  of  the 
Hudson ;  nor  had  either  ever  seen  a  ship.  Thie  sloops  that 
passed  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  with  an  occasional  sdiooner, 
were  the  extent  of  their  acquaintance  with  vessels;  and  I  began 
to  feel  it  to  be  matter  of  reproach  that  those  in  whom  I  took  so 
deep  an  interest,  should  be  so  ignorant  As  for  the  girls 
themselves,  they  both  admitted,  now  I  was  a  sailor,  that  their 
desire  to  see  a  regular,  three-masted,  full-rigged  ship,  was  in- 
creased seven-fold. 

Mr.  Hardinge  heard  my  proposition,  at  first,  as  a  piece  of 
pleasantry;  but  Grace  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  large 
town,  or  what  was  thou^t  a  large  town  in  this  country,  in  1799, 
and  Lucy  looking  wistful,  though  she  remained  silent  under  an 
apprehension  her  father  could  not  afibrd  the  expense  of  such  a 
journey,  which  her  imagination  rendered  a  great  deal  more 
fOTmidable  than  it  actually  proved  to  be,  the  excellent  divine 
finally  acquiesced.  The  expense  was  disposed  of  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  journey,  both  ways,  would  be  made  in 
the  Wallingford ;  and  Mr.  Hardinge  was  not  so  unnecessarily 
scrupulous  as  to  refuse  passages  for  himself  and  children  in  the 
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doop,  wbielL  never  exacted  passage-money  from  any  who  went 
to  or  from  the  £eimL  Food  was  so  cheap,  too,  as  to  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  consideration;^  and,  bdng  entitled  legally  to  receive 
that  at  Qawbcmny,  it  made  no  great  difference  whether  it  were 
taken  on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  the  house.  Then  there  was  a 
Mrs.  3i^ad£ori  in  New  Yoit,  a  widow  lady  of  wey  fortune,  who 
was  a  coosin-german  of  Mr.  Hardii^e's — ^his  other's  sister^s 
daitghtetr-*-and  with  hen  he  always  staid  in  his  own  annual  visits 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Churchr^I  b^  pardon,  of  the 
F^testant  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  is  now  de  rigueur  to  say ;  I 
wonder  some  ultra  does  not  introduce  the  xnanifest  improvement 
into  the  Apostles'  Creed  of  saying,  :^ I  bcdrave  in  the'  Holy 
Protestant  Episcopal  Catholic  Chorch,  etc." — ^bnt,  the  excdilent 
divine,  in  his  atmuid  attendance  on  the  convention,  was  accus* 
tomed  to  stay  with  his  ]dnswonna%  who  often  pressed  him  to 
bring  bc^h  Luoy  and  Grace  to  see  her;  h^  house  in  Wall  street 
being  almndantly  large  enou^  to  accommodate  a  much  more 
numerous  party.  "Tes,"  said  Mi*.  Hardinge,  "  that  shall  be  the 
arrangement.  Ihe ^Is  and  Twill  stay  with  Mis.  Bradfbrt^  and 
the  young  men  can  Eve  at  a  tavern.  I  dare  say  this  new  City 
Hotel^  which  seems  to  be  large  qiough  to  contain  a  regiment, 
wiE  hold  even  ikem^  I  will  write  this  very  evening  to  my 
cousin,  so  as  not  to  take  her  by  sui^se." 

In  less  than  a  week  after  this  determination,  an  answer  was 
received  from  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  and,  the  very  next  day,  the  whole 
party.  Neb  iodiided,  embanked  in  the  Waliingford.  Very,  dif- 
ferent was  this  passage  down  the  Hudson  from  that  which  had 
preceded  it»  Th^  I  had  the  sense  of  error  about  me,  while  my 
heart  yearned  toward  the  two  dear  girls  we  had  left  on  the 
wh^;  but  now  every  thing  was  above-board,  oncere,  and  by 
permission.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Grace  and  I^cy 
were  enchanted  with  every  thing  they  saw.  The  Highlands,  m 
particular,  threw  them  both  into  ecstasies,  though  I  have  since 
seen  so  mudi'  of  the  world  as  to  und^:8taQd,  with  nearly  all 
experienced  tourists,  that  this  is  relatively  the  worst  part  of  the 
scenery  of  this  beautiful  river.     When  I  say  relatively^  I  mean 
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as  comparing  tho  bolder  parts  of  our  stream  with  tliose  of  othen 
— speaking  of  them  as  hiph  lands — manj  other  portions  of  this 
good  globe  having  a  much  superior  grandeur,  while  very  few 
have  so  much  lovely  river  scenery  compressed  into  so  small  a 
space  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Hudson. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  in  New  York,  and  I  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  pointing  out  to  the  girls  the  State's  Prison,  the 
Bear  Market,  and  the  steeples  of  St  Paul's  and  Trinity — old 
Trinity,  as  it  was  so  lately  the  feshion  to  style  a  church  that 
was  built  only  a  few  years  before,  and  which,  in  my  youth,  was 
considered  as  magnificent  as  it  was  venerable.  That  building 
has  already  disappeared;  and  another  edifice,  which  is  now 
termed  splendid,  viMtf  and  I  know  not  what,  has  been  reared  in 
its  place.  By  the  time  this  is  gone,  and  one  or  two  generations 
of  buildings  have  succeeded,  each  approaching  nearer  to  the 
high  standard  of  church  architecture  in  the  old  world,  the  Man- 
hattanese  will  get  to  understand  something  of  the  use  of  the 
degrees  of  comparison  on  such  subjects.  When  that  day  shall 
arrive,  they  will  cease  to  be  provincial,  and — not  till  then. 

What  a  different  thing  was  Wall  street,  in  1799,  from  what  it  is 
to-day  1  -Then,  where  so  many  Grecian  temples  are  now  reared 
to  Plutus,  were  rows  of  modest  provincial  dwellings ;  not  a  tittle 
more  provincial,  however,  than  the  thousand  meretricious  houses 
of  bricks  and  marble  HjbX  have  since  started  up  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, but  far  less  pretending,  and  insomuch  the  more  credit- 
able. Mrs.  Bradfort  lived  in  one  of  these  respectable  abodes, 
and  thither  Mr.  Hardinge  led  the  way,  with  just  as  much  confi- 
dence as  one  would  now  walk  into  Bleecker  street,  or  the  Fifth 
iivenue.  Money-changers  were  then  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
were  of  so  little  account  that  they  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
form  a  colcmy  and  a  league  by  themselves.  Even  the  banks  di^ 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  bq  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other 
— ^I  believe  there  were  but  two — as  it  might  be  in  self-defence. 
We  have  seen  all  sorts  of  expedients  adopted,  in  this  sainted 
street,  to  protect  the  money-bags,  from  the  little  temple  that  was 
intended  to  be  so  small  as  onlv  to  admit  the  dollars  and  those 
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who  were  to  take  care  of  them,  up  to  the  edifice  that  might 
contain  so  many  rogaes,  as  to  render  things  s^e  on  the  fatnilii^r 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  All  would  not  do. 
The  difficulty  has  been  found  to  be  unconquerable,  except  in 
those  cases  in  wMch  the  homely  and  almost  worn-out  expedient 
of  employing  honest  men,  has  been  resorted  to.  But,  to  return 
from  the  gossipings  of  old  age  to  an  agreeable  widow,  who  was 
still  under  forty. 

Mrs.  Bradfort  received  Mr.  Hardinge  in  a  way  to  satisfy  us 
all  that  she  was  delighted  to  see  him.  She  had  prepared  a 
room  for  Rupert  and  myself,  and  no  apologies  or  excuses  would 
be  received.  We  had  to  consent  to  accept  of  her  hospitalities. 
In  an  hour^s  time  all  were  established,  and  I  believe  aU  were  at 
home. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  happiness  that  succeeded.  We  were 
all  too  young  to  go  to  parties,  and,  I  might  almost  add,.  New 
York  itself  was  too  young  to  have  any;  but  in  the  last  I  should 
have  been  mistaken,  though  there  were  not  as  many  children's 
balls  in  1799,  perhaps,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  in  popu- 
lation, as  there  are  to-day.  If  too  young  to  be  company,  we 
were  not  too  young  to  see  sights.  I  sometimes  laugh  as  I  re- 
member what  these  were  at  that  time.  There  was  such  a  mu- 
seum as  would  now  be  thought  lightly  of  in  a  western  city  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth — a  circus  kept  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Ricketts — ^the  theatre  in  John  street,  a  very  modest 
Thespian  edifice — ^and  a  lion,  I  mean  literally  the  beast,  that 
was  kept  in  a  cage  quite  out  of  town,  that  his  roaring  might 
not  disturb  people,  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  the  triangle 
that  is  called  Franklin  Square  now  is.  All  these  we  saw,  even 
to  the  theatre ;  good,  indulgent  Mr.  Hardinge  seeing  no  harm 
ip  letting  us  go  thither  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  I 
shall  never  forget  the  ecstasy  of  that  night  I  The  novelty  was 
quite  as  great  to  Rupert  and  myself  as  it  was  to  the  girls ;  for 
though  we  had  been  to  China,  we  had  never  been  to  the  play. 

Well  was  it  said,  "  Vanity,  vanity — all  is  vanity  I"  He  that 
lives  as  long  as  I  have  lived,  will  have  seen  most  of  his  opinions, 
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and  I  think  I  may  add,  M  his  tastes,  change.  Nothing  short 
of  revelation  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  convince  tis  of  the 
temporary  character  of  oar  probationary  state  in  this  world, 
than  to  note  for  liow  short  a  period,  and  for  what  imperfect 
ends,  all  onr  hopes  and  success  in  lifo  have  been  buoying  us  up, 
and  occupying  our  minds.  After  fifty,  the  delusion  begins  to 
give  way;  and,  thougli  we  may  continue  to  live,  and  even  to  be 
happy,  blind  indeed  must  be  he  who  does  not  see  the  end  of 
his  road,  and  foresee  some  of  the  great  results  to  which  it  is 
lo  lead.  But  of  all  this,  our  quartette  thought  little  in  the  year 
1)99. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

**TIk)U  art  the  same  eternal  dea! 
The  earth  hath  xnanj  ahspea  and  fbrmt 
Of  hill  and  valley,  flower  and  tree ; 
Fields  that  the  fervid  noontide  warms, 
Or  Winter's  ragged  grasp  deforms, 
Or  bright  with  Antmnn's  golden  store ; 
Thon  coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms, 
Or  smilest  serene— hat  sUll  thy  roar 
And  dashing  fbam  go  ap  to  vex  the  sea-beat  shore.** 

I  HAB  a  free  conversation  witli  my  guardian,  shortly  after  we 
reached  town,  on  the  subject  of  my  gomg  to  sea  agam.  The 
whole  country  was  alive  with  the  armament  of  the  new  marine; 
and  cocked-hats,  blue  coats  and  white  lappels,  began  to  appear 
in  the  streets,  with  a  parade  that  always  marks  the  new  officer 
and  the  new  service,  ^ow,  one  meets  distinguished  naval  men 
at  every  tuni,  and  sees  nothing  about  their  persons  to  denote 
the  profession,  unless  in  actual  employment  afloat,  even  the 
cockade  being  laid  aside ;  whereas  in  1799  the  harness  was  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  parchment  was  received,  and  only  laid  aside 
to  turn  in.  Ships  wd*e  building  or  equippmg  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  it  is  matter  of  surpnse  to  me  that  I  escaped  the 
fever,  and  did  hot  apply,  to  be  madd  a  mid^iipman.  Had  I  seen 
another  c^^tain  who  interested  me  as  much  as  detain  Dale,  1 
make  no  doubt  iisy  career  would  have  been  quite  different;  but, 
as  things  were,  I  had  ilnbibed  the  prejudice  that  Southey,  m  his 
very  interesting,  but,  in  a  professional  sense,  very  worthless,  life 
of  Nelson,  has  attributed  to  that  hero— "aft,  the  more  honor; 
forward,  the  better  man."  Thus  &r,  I  had  not  got  into  the  cabin 
windows,  atod,  like  all  youngsters  who  fairly  begin  on  the  fore- 
sastle,  felt  proud  of  my  own  manhood  and  disdain  of  hazards 
516 
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and  toil.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  course  I  had 
originally  pointed  out  to  myself,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
my  father.   ' 

Privateers  were  out  of  the  question  in  a  war  with  a  country 
that  had  no  commerce.  Nor  do  I  think  I  would  have  gone  in 
a  privateer  under  any  circumstances.  The  business  of  carrying 
on  a  warfare  merely  for  gain,  has  ever  struck  me  as  discreditable; 
»  though  it  must  be  admitted  the  American  system  of  private- 
armed  cruisers  has  always  been  more  respectable  and  better  con- 
ducted than  that  of  most  other  nations.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  men  of  a  higher  class  than  is  usual  in 
Europe,  have  embarked  in  the  enterprises.  To  a  letter-of- 
marque,  however,  there  could  be  no  objection ;  her  regular  busi- 
ness is  conmierce ;  she  arms  only  in  self-defence,  or,  if  she  capture 
any  thing,  it  is  merely  such  enemies  as  cross  her  path,  and  who 
would  capture  her  if  they  could.  I  announced  to  Mr.  Hardinge, 
therefore,  my  determination  not  to  return  to  Clawbonny,  but 
to  look  for  a  berth  in  some  letter-of-marque,  while  then  in  town. 

Neb  had  received  private  instructions,  and  my  sea  dunnage, 
as  well  as  his  own,  was  on  board  the  Wallingford — ^low  enough 
the  wreck  had  reduced  both  to  be — and  money  obtained  from 
Mr.  Hardinge  was  used  to  purchase  more.  I  now  began  to  look 
about  me  for  a  ship,  determined  to  please  my  eye  as  to  the 
vessel,  and  my  judgment  as  to  the  voyage.  Neb  had  orders  to 
follow  the  wharves  on  the  same  errand.  I  would  sooner  trust 
Neb  than  Rupert  on  such  a  duty.  The  latter  had  no  taste  for 
ships ;  felt  no  interest  in  them ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
why  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea  at  alL  With  Neb  it  was  very 
different.  He  was  aheady  an  expert  seaman ;  could  hand,  reef 
and  steer,  knot  and  splice,  and  was  as  useful  as  nine  men  in  ten 
on  board  a  vessel  It  is  true,  he  did  not  know  when  it  became 
necessary  to  take  in  the  last  reef-— had  no  notion  of  stowing  a 
cargo  so  as  to  &vor  the  vessel,  or  help  her  sailing ;  but  he  would 
break  out  a  cask  sooner  than  most  men  I  ever  met  with.  There 
>/  was  too  much  "nigger"  in  him  for  head-work  of  that  sort, 
though  he  was  ingenious  and  ready  enough  in  his  way.    A  ster- 
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ing  fellow  was  Neb,  and  I  got  in  time  to  love  him  very  much 
as  I  can  conceive  one  would  love  a  brother. 

One  day,  afber  I  had  seen  all  the  sights,  and  had  begun  to 
think  seriously  of  finding  a  ship,  I  was  strolling  along  the 
wharves  on  the  latter  errand,  when  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  cry 
out,  "  There,  Captain  WilHams,  there's  just  your  chap ;  he'll 
nake  as  good  a  third  mate  as  can  be  found  in  all  America."  I 
hsA  a  sort  of  presentiment  this  applied  to  me,  though  I  could 
not,  on  the  instant,  recall  the  speaker's  name.  Turning  to  look 
in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  I  saw  the  hard  countenance  of 
Marble,  alongside  the  weather-beaten  &ce  of  a  middle-aged 
shipmaster,  both  of  whom  were  examining  me  over  the  nettings 
of  a  very  promising-looking  armed  merchantman.  I  bowed  to 
Mr.  Marble,  who  beckoned  me  to  come  on  board,  where  I  was 
regularly  introduced  to  the  master. 

This  vessel  was  called  the  Crisis,  a  very  capital  name  for  a 
craft  in  a  country  where  crisises  of  one  sort  or  another  occur 
r^ularly  as  often  as  once  in  six  months.  She  was  a  tight  little 
ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons,  had  hoop-pole  bulwarks,  as  I 
afterward  learned,  with  nettings  for  hanmiocks  and  old  junk, 
principally  the  latter ;  and  showed  ten  nino-pounders,  carriage- 
guns,  in  her  batteries.  I  saw  she  was  loaded,  and  was  soon 
given  to  understand  that  her  shipping-articles  were  then  open, 
and  the  serious  question  was  of  procuring  a  third  mate.  Officers 
were  scarce,  so  many  young  men  were  pressing  into  the  navy; 
and  Mr.  Marble  ventured  to  recommend  me,  from  near  a  twelve- 
month's knowledge  of  my  character.  I  had  not  anticipated  a 
berth  aft  quite  so  soon,  and  yet  I  had  a  humble  confidence  in 
my  own  ability  to  discharge  the  duty.  Captain  Williams  ques- 
tioned me  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  had  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Marble  alone,  and  then  frankly  oflfered  mo  the 
berth.  The  voyage  was  to  be  round  the  world,  and  it  took  my 
Ikncy  at  the  very  sound.  The  ship  was  to  take  a  cargo  of  flour 
to  England ;  there,  she  was  to  receive  a  small  assorted  cargo 
for  the  north-west  coast,  and  some  of  the  sandal-wood  islands ; 
ailber  disposing  of  her  toys  and  manufactures  in  barter,  she  was 
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to  sail  for  Canton,  excliange  her  furs,  wood,  and  other  articles  foi 
teas,  etc.,  and  return  home.  To  engage  in  this  voyage,  I  was 
offered  the  berth  I  have  mentioned,  and  thirty  dollara  a  month. 
The  wages  were  of  little  moment  to  me,  bat  the  promotion  and 
the  voyage  were  of  great  account.  The  ship,  too,  carried  out  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal  with  her,-and  there  were  the  chances 
of  meeting  some  Frenchman  in  the  European  waters,  at  least. 

I  examined  the  vessel,  the  berth  I  was  to  occupy,  made  a 
great  many  shy  glances  at  the  captain,  to  ascertain  his  charac- 
ter by  that  profound  expedient,  analyzing  his  looks,  and  finally 
determined  to  ship,  on  condition  Neb  should  be  taken  as  an 
ordinary  seaman.  As  soon  as  Marble  heard  this  last  proposal, 
he  explained  the  relation  in  which  the  black  stood  to  me,  and 
earnestly  advised  his  being  received  as  a  seaman.  The  arrange- 
ment was  made  accordingly,,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  notary 
and  signed  the  articles.  JSTeb  was  also  found,  and  he  was  ship- 
ped too ;  this  time  regularly,  Mr.  Hardinge  attending  and  giving 
his  sanction  to  what  was  done.  The  worthy  divine  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  for  that  very  day  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  friend  at  the  bar  to^  place  Eupert  in  Ms  office^  Mrs. 
Bradfort  insisting  on  keeping  her  young  kinsman  in  her  house, 
as  a  regular  inmate.  This  left  on  the  father  no  more  charge 
than  to  furnish  Rupert  with  clothes,  and  a  few  dollars  of  pocket 
money.  But  I  knew  Rupert  too  well  to  suppose  he  would,  or 
could,  be  content  with  the  little  he  might  expect  from  the  sav- 
ings of  Mr.  Hardinge.  I  was  not  in  want  of  money.  My 
guardian  had  supplied  me  so  amply,  that  not  only  had  I  paid 
my  debt  to  the  owners  of  the  John,  and.  folly  equipped  myself 
for  the  voyage,  but  I  actually  possessed  dollars  enough  to  sup- 
ply all  my  probable  wants  during  the  expected  absence.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Crisis  left  behind  them  orders 
with  their  wives  and  families  to  receive  their  wages,  in  part, 
during  their  absence,  as  letters  from  time  to  time  apprised  the 
owners  that  these  people  were  on  board,  and  in  discharge  of 
their  several  duties.  I  det^mined  on  giving  Rupert  the  benefit 
of  such  an  arrangement.      First  presenting  him  with  twent? 
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dollars  from  my  own  little  store,  I  took  him  with  me  to  the 
comiting4iouse,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, in  obtaining  for  my  friend  a  credit  of  twenty  dollars 
a  month,  promising  Mthfully  to  repay  any  balance  that  might 
arise  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  or  of 
any  accident  to  myaelL  This  I  was  enabled  to  do  on  the 
strength  of  my  credit  as  the  owner  of  Clawbcmny ;  for,  as  is 
usual  in  these  cases,  I  passed  for  being  much  richer  than  I  really 
was,  though  fer  from  being  .poor. 

I  will  acknowledge  that,  while  I  felt  no  reluctance  at  making 
this  arrangement  in  Hblvot  of  Rupert,  I  felt  mortified  he  should 
accept  it.  There  are  certain  acts  we  may  all  wish  to  perform, 
and,  yet,  which  bring  regrets  when  successfully  performed.  I 
was  sorry  that  my  Mend,  Lucy's  brother,  Grace's  admirer— for 
I  waa  quick  enough  in  perceiving  that  Rupert  b^an  to  enter- 
tain fmcies  of  that  sort — ^had  not  pride  enough  to  cause  him  to 
decline  receiving  money  which  must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  and  this,  moreover,  in  a  mode  of  life  he  had  not  him- 
self sufficient  resolution  to  encounter  a  second  time*  But  he 
accepted  the  o^er,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

As  every  thing  was  alive  in  1798,  the  Crisis  was  ready  to  sail 
in  three  days  after  I  joined  her.  We  hauled  into  the  North 
River,  as  became  the  dignity  of  our  voyage,  and  got  our,  crew 
on  board.  On  the  whole,  wo  mustered  a  pretty  good  body  of 
men,  teiji  of  them  being  green ;  fellows  who  had  never  seen  the 
ocean,  but  who  w^re  young,  healthy,  and  athletic,  and  who 
promised  to  be  us^  b^ore  a  great  while.  Including  those  aft, 
we  counted  thirty-eight  souls  on  board.  The  ship  was  got 
ready  in  hopes:  of  being  able  to  sail  of  a  Thursday,  for  Captain 
Williams  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  was  anxious  to  get  the  ship 
fairly  at  sea,  with  the  &8t  work  done,  previously  to  the  next 
Sabbath.  S<Hne  small  matters,  however,  could  not  be  .got 
through  with  in  time;  and,  as  for  sjuling  of  a  Friday,  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  No  one  did  that,  to  1798,  who  could  help 
it' :  This  gave  us  a  holiday,  and  I  got  leave  to  pass  the,a£te^ 
noon  and  evening  ashore. 
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Rupert,  Grace,  Lucy  and  I  took  a  long  walk  into  the  countr]^ 
that  evening ;  that  is,  we  went  into  the  fields,  and  along  the 
lanes,  for  some  distance  above  tlie  present  site  of  Canal  street. 
Lucy  and  I  walked  together  most  of  the  time,  and  we  both  felt 
sad  at  the  idea  of  so  long  a  separation  as  was  now  before  us. 
The  voyage  might  last  three  years;  and  I  should  be  legally  a 
man,  my  own  master,  and  Lucy  a  young  woman  of  near  nine- 
teen, by  that  time.  Terrible  ages  in  perspective  were  these,  and 
which  seemed  to  us  pregnant  with  as  many  changes  as  the  life 
of  a  man. 

"  Rupert  will  be  admitted  to  the  bar  when  I  get  back,"  I  cas- 
ually remarked,  as  we  talked  the  matter  over. 

"  He  will,  indeed,"  the  dear  girl  answered.  "  Now  you  are 
to  go.  Miles,  I  almost  regret  my  brother  is  not  to  be  in  the  ship  ;• 
you  have  known  each  other  so  long,  love  each  other  so  much, 
and  have  aheady  gone  through  such  fiightflil  trials  in  company." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  do  well  enough — ^there  '11  be  Neb ;  and  as  for 
Rupert,  I  think  he  will  be  better  satisfied  ashore  Ihan  at  sea. 
Rupert  is  a  sort  of  natural  lawyer." 

By  this  I  merely  meant  he  was  good  at  a  subterfuge,  and 
could  tell  his  own  story. 

"  Yes,  but  Neb  is  not  Rupert,  Miles,"  Lucy  answered,  quick 
as  thought,  and  I  &ncied  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  Very  true — ^no  doubt  I  shall  miss  your  brother,  and  that, 
too,  very  much,  at  times ;  but  all  I  meant  in  speaking  of  Neb 
was,  as  you  know,  that  he  and  I  like  each  other,  too,  and  have 
been  through  just  the  same  trials  together,  you  understand,  and 
have  known  each  other  as  long  as  I  can  remember." 

Lucy  was  silent,  and  I  felt  embarrassed  and  a  little  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  next.  But  a  girl  approaching  sixteen,  and  who  is 
with  a  youth  who  possesses  her  entire  confidence,  is  not  apt  to 
be  long  silent.  Something  she  vfill  say ;  and  how  often  is  that 
something  warm  with  natural  feeling,  instinct  with  truth,  and 
touching  from  its  confiding  simplicity ! 

'^  You  will  sometimes  think  of  us.  Miles  ?"  was  Lucy's  nozt 
remark,  and  it  was  said  in  a  tone  that  induced  mo  to  look  her 
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full  in  the  face,  when  I  discovered  that  her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears. 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  very  certain,  and  I  hope  to  be  rewarded 
ill  kind.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  Lucy,  I  have  a  debt  to  pay  you, 
.  aud,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  interest.  Here  are  the  half-joes 
you  forced  me  to  take  last  year,  when  we  parted  at  Clawbonny. 
See,  they  are  exactly  the  same  pieces ;  for  I  would  as  soon  have 
parted  with  a  finger  as  with  one  of  them.^ 

"  I  had  Loped  they  might  have  been  of  use  to  you,  and  had 
quite  forgotten  them.  You  have  destroyed  an  agreeable  illusion." 

*^  Is  it  not  quite  as  agreeable  to  know  we  had  no  occasion  for 
them  ?  No,  here  they  are ;  and,  now  I  go  with  Mr.  Hardinge's 
full  approbation,  you  very  well  know  I  can  be  in  no  want  of 
money.  So,  there  is  your  gold ;  and  here,  Lucy,  is  some  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  it." 

I  made  an  effort  to  put  something  into  the  dear  girFs  hand  as 
I  spoke,  but  all  the  strength  I  could  properly  apply  was  not 
equal  to  the  purpose.  So  tightly  did  she  keep  her  little  fin- 
gers compressed,  that  I  could  not  succeed  without  a  downright 
effort  at  force. 

"  No — ^no — Miles,"  she  said  hurriedly — ahnost  huskily;  "that 
will  never  do !  I  am  not  Rupert — ^you  may  prevail  with  him ; 
never  with  me/" 

"  Kupert !  What  can  Kupert  have  to  do  with  such  a  thing 
as  this  locket  ?    Youngsters  don't  wear  lockets." 

Lucy's  fingers  separated  as  easily  as  an  in£Etnt's,  and  I  put  m^ 
little  offering  into  her  hand  without  any  more  resistance.  I  was 
sorry,  however,  to  discover  that,  by  some  means  unknown  to  me, 
she  had  become  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  I  had  made 
as  respected  the  twenty  dollars  a  month.  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  this  secret  had  lei^ed  out  through  Neb,  who  had  it 
fi^m  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  counting-house  who  had  visited 
the  ship,  and  repeated  it  to  Mrs*  Bradfort's  black  maid  in  one 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  house.  This  is  a  common  channel 
of  information,  though  it  seldom  proves  as  true  as  it  did  in  this 
instance. 
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I  could  see  that  Lucy  Was  delighted  with  her  lt>eket.  It  wan 
a  very  pretty  ornament,  in  the  first  place,  and  it  had  her  own 
hair,  that  of  Grace,  Rupert,  and  my  own,  yery  prettily  braided 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  wreath,  made  like  a  rope,  or  a  grum- 
met, encircling  a  combination  of  letters  tibat  included  all  our 
initials.  In  this  there  was  nothing  that  w^s  particular,  while 
there  was  much  that  was  affectionate.  Had  I  not  consulted 
Grace  on  the  subject,  it  is  possible  I  should  have  been  less  cau- 
tious, though  I  declare  I  had  no  thought  of  making  love.  All 
tills  time  I  ^Euicied  I  felt  for,  and  trusted  Lucy  as  another  sister. 
I  was  shrewd  enough  to  detect  Rupert's  manner  and  feeling  tO' 
ward  my  own  sister,  and  I  felt  ahsad  it  was,  or  soon  would  be, 
fully  reciprocated ;  but  as  to  imagining  myself  in  love  with 
Lucy  Hardinge,  or  any  one  else,  the  thought  never  crossed  my 
mind,  though  the  dear  girl  herself  so  often  did  I 

I  saw  Lucy's  smile,  and  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  man- 
n^-  in  which,  once  or  twice,  unconscioudy  to  herself  I  do  be- 
lieve, this  simple-minded,  sincere  creature,  pressed  the  hand 
which  retained  the  locket  to  her  heart;  and  yet  it  made  no 
very  lively  impression  on  my  imagination  at  the  time.  The 
conversation  soon  changed,  and  we  began  to  converse  of  other 
things.  I  have  since  fancied  that  Grace  had  left  us  alone  in 
order  that  I  might  return  the  half-joes  to  Lucy,  and  offer  the 
locket;  for,  looking  round  and  seeing  the  latter  in  its  new  own- 
er's hand,  while  Lucy  was  bestowing  on  it  one  of  the  hundred 
glances  of  grateful  pleasure  it  received  tiiat  afbemoon,  she  waited 
until  we  came  up,  when  she  tooik  my  arm,  remarking,  as  this 
was  to  be  our  last  evening  together^  she  must  come  in  for  her 
share  6f  the  conversation.  Now,  I  solemnly  affirm  that  this  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a  love-scene  that  hat' 
ever  passed  between  Lucy  Hardinge  and  myself. 

I  wotdd  gla^y  pass  over  the  leav^-taking^  and  shall  say  but 
little  about  it.  M*.  Hardinge  caDed  mo  into  his  room,  when  we 
got  back  to  liie  house.  He  ^K>ke  earnestly  and  solenmly  to  me, 
recalling,  to. my  mind. many  of  his  eaily  and  more  useful  pre- 
cepts.    He  then  kissed  me,  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  promised 
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to  remember  me  in  Ma  prayers.  As  I  left  him,  and  I  believe  he 
went  on  his  knees  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  Lacy  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  passage.  She  was  in  tears,  and  paler  ihan 
common,  but  her  mind  seemed  made  up  to  sustain  a  great  sac- 
rifice like  a  woman.  She  put  a  small,  but  exceedingly  neat 
copy  of  the  Bible  into  my  hand,'  and  uttered,  as  well  as  emo- 
tion would  permit—^*  Thwe,  Miles ;  thai  is  my  keepsake.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  think  of  me  when  you  read ;  but  think  of  GodJ^ 
She  then  snatched  a  kiss,  and  flew  into  her  room  and  locked  the 
door.  Grace  was  below,  and  she  wept  on  my  nect  lik«  a  child, 
kissing  me  again  and  again,  and  eaUing  me  "  her  brother — ^her 
dear,  her  only  brother."  1  was  obliged  actuidly  to  tear  myself 
away  from  Grace,  Rupert  went  with  me  to  the  ship,  and  passed 
an  hour  or  two  on  board.  As  we  crossed  the  threshold,  I  heard 
a  window  open  above  my  head,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Lucy, 
with  streaming  eyes,  leaning  forward  to  say,  "  Write,  Miles — 
write  as  often  as  you  poiteiWy  can.^' 

Man  must  be  a  stem  being  by  nature,  to  be  able  to  tear  him- 
self from  such  friends,  in  order  to  encounter  enemies,  hardships, 
dangers  and  toil,  and  all  without  any  visible  motive.  Such  was 
my  case,  however,  for  I  wanted  not  for  a  con^etency,  or  for 
most  of  those  advants^es  which  might  tempt  one  to  abandon 
the  voyage.  Of  such  a  measure,  the  possiMlity  never  crossed 
my  mind.  I  believed  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  for  me  to 
remain  third  mate  of  the  Crisis,  uid  to  stick  by  the  ship  while 
she  would  float,  as  Mr.  Adams  thinks  it  necessary  for  him  to 
present  abolition  petitidns  to  a  Congress  which  will  not  receive 
them.  We  both  of  us,  doubtless,  believed  ourseWes  the  victims 
of  fete. 

We  sailed  at  sunrise,  wind  and  tide  favoring*  We  had  an- 
chored off  Courtlandt  street,  aiMi  as  ihet  sMp  swept  past  the 
Battery  I  saw  Rupert,  who  had  only  gone  ashore  in  the  pilot's 
boat  at  daylight,  with  two  females,  watching  our  movements. 
Hie  girls  did  not  dare  to  wave  their  handkerchief ;  but  what 
oared  I  for  tJiat?  I  knew  that  tlieir  good  wishes,  kind  wishes, 
tender  wishes^  went  with  me ;  and  this  little  touch  of  affection, 
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which  woman  knows  so  well  how  to  manifest,  made  me  both 
happy  and  sad  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  Crisis  was  an  unusually  fast  ship,  fisister  even  than  the 
Tigris ;  coppered  to  the  bends,  copper-festened,  and  with  a  Uve- 
oak  frame.  No  better  craft  sailed  out  of  the  republic.  Uncle 
Sam  had  tried  to  purchase  her  for  one  of  his  new  navy ;  but 
the  owners,  having  this  voyage  in  view,  refused  his  tenipting 
offers.  She  was  no  sooner  under  her  canvas,  than  all  hands  of 
us  perceived  we  were  in  a  traveller ;  and  glad  enough  were  we 
to  be  certain  of  the  feet,  for  we  had  a  long  road  before  us. 
This,  too,  was  with  the  winid  free,  and  in  smooth  water;  whereas 
those  who  knew  the  vessel  asserted  her  forU  was  on  a  bowline 
and  in  a  sea — ^that  is  to  say,  she  would  sail  relatively  fester  than 
most  other  craft,  under  the  latter  circumstances. 

There  was  a  strange  pleasure  to  me,  notwithstanding  all  I  had 
suffered  previously,  all  the  risks  I  had  run,  and  all  I  had  left 
behind  me,  in  finding  myself  once  more  on  the  broad  ocean.  As 
for  Neb,  the  fellow  was  fairly  enraptured.  So  quickly  and  in- 
telligently did  he  obey  his  orders,  that  he  won  a  reputation  be- 
fore we  crossed  the  bar.  The  smell  of  the  ocean  seemed  to  im- 
bue him  with  a  species  of  nautical  inspiration,  and  even  I  was 
astonished  with  his  readiness  and  activity.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  every  way  at  home.  Very  different  was  this  exit  from  the 
port  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Then  every  thing  was 
novel,  and  not  a  little  disgusting.  Now  I  had  little,  almost 
nothing,  to  learn — ^literally  nothing,  I  might  have  said,  were  it 
not  that  every  shipmaster  has  certain  way 9  of  his  own,  that  it 
behooves  all  his  subordinates  to  learn  as  quickly  as  possible, 
llien  I  lived  aft,  where  we  not  only  had  plates,  and  table-cloths, 
and  tumblers,  and  knives  and  forks,  but  comparatively  clean 
articles  of  the  sort.  I  say  comparatively,  the  two  other  degrees 
being  usually  wanting  in  north-west  traders. 

The  Crisis  went  to  sea  with  a  lively  breeze  at  south-west,  the 
wind  shifting  after  she  had  got  into  the  lower  bay.  There  were 
a  dozen  sail  of  us  altogether,  and  in  our  little  fleet  were  two  of 
Uncle  Sam^s  men,  who  felt  disposed  to  try  their  hands  with  us, 
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We  crossed  the  bar,  all  three  of  us,  within  a  cable's  length  of 
each  other,  and  made  sail  in  company,  with  the  wind  a  trifle 
abaft  the  beam.  Just  as  Nayesink  disappeared,  our  two  men- 
of-war,  merchantmen  altered,  hauled  up  on  bowlines,  and  jogged 
off  toward  the  West  Indies,  being  at  the  time  about  a  league 
astern  of  us.  This  success  put  us  all  in  high  good-humor,  and 
liad  such  an  effect  on  Marble  in  particular,  that  he  began  to  give 
it  as  his  opinion  that  our  only  superiority  over  them  would  not 
be  found  confined  to  sailing  on  an  experiment  It  is  very  con- 
venient to  think  fevorably  of  one's  self^  and  it  is  certainly  com- 
fortable to  entertain  the  same  notion  as  respects  one's  ship. 

I  confess  to  a  httle  awkwardness  at  first,  in  acting  as  an  offi- 
cer. I  was  young,  and  commanded  men  old  enough  to  be  my 
fether — ^regular  seardogs,  who  were  as  critical  in  all  that  related 
to  the  niceties  of  the  calling,  as  the  journalist  who  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  higher  qualities  of  a  book  is  hypercritical  on  its 
minor  faults.  But  a  few  days  gave  me  confidence,  and  I  soon 
found  I  was  obeyed  as  readily  as  the  first  mate.  A  squall  struck 
the  ship  in  my  watch  about  a  fortnight  out,  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  in  sail  and  saving  every  thing,  canvas  and  spars,  in  a 
way  that  did  me  infinite  service  afib.  Captain  WiUiams  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject,  conmnending  the  orders  I  had  given,  and  the 
coolness  with  which  they  had  been  issued ;  for,  as  I  afterward  un- 
derstood, he  remained  some  time  in  the  companion-way,  keeping 
the  other  two  mates  back,  though  aU  hands  had  been  called,  in 
order  to  see  how  I  could  get  along  by  myself  in  such  a  strait 
On  this  occasion,  I  never  saw  a  human  being  exert  himself  like 
Neb.  He  felt  that  my  honor  was  concerned.  I  do  really  think 
the  fellow  did  two  men's  duty  the  whole  time  the  squall  lasted. 
Until  this  little  incident  occurred,  Captain  Williams  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  on  deck  to  examine  the  heavens,  and  see  how 
things  were  getting  on  in  my  night-watches ;  but,  after  this, 
he  paid  no  more  visits  of  this  sort  to  me  than  he  paid  to  Mr. 
Marble.  I  had  been  gratified  by  his  pndses;  but  this  quiet 
mode  of  showing  confidence  gave  me  more  happiness  than  I 
can  express. 
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We  had  a  long  passage  out,  tlie  wind  hanging  to  the  cast- 
ward  near  three  weeks*  At  length  we  got  moderate  southerly 
breezes^  and  began  to  travel  on  our  course.  Twenty^four  hours  af- 
ter we  had  got  the  &ir  wind,  I  had  the  moming-wateh,  and  made, 
as  the  day  dawned,  a  sail  directly  abeam  of  us, to  windward,  about 
three  leagues  distant,  or  just  hull  down.  I  went  into  the  main- 
top, and  examined  her  with  a  glass.  She  was  a  ship  seemingly 
of  about  our  own  size^  and  carrying  every  thing  that  would 
draw.  I  did  not  send  word  below  until  it  was  broad  daylight, 
or  for  near  half  ani  hour;  and  in  sSl  that  time  her  bearings  did 
not  vary  smy^erceptible  distance. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  the  captain  and  c&ief  mate  made  their 
appearance  on  deck  At  first  they  agreed  in  supposmg  the 
stranger  a  i^ray  English  West  Indiaman,  bound  home ;  for  at 
that  time  few  merchant  vessels  were  met  at  sea  that  were  not 
English  or  American.  Tho  former  usutf  y  sailed  in  convoys, 
however ;  and  the  captain  accounted  for  the  circumstmice  that 
this  was  not  thus  protected,  by  the  feot  of  her  sailing  so  fast 
She  might  be  a  letter-of-marque,  like  ourselves,  and  vessels  of 
that  diaracter  did  not  take  convoy.  As  the  two  vessels  lay  ext 
acdy  abeam  of  each  other,  with  square  yards,  it  was  not  easy  to 
judge  of  the  sparring  of  the  stranger,  except  by  rreaus  of  his 
masts.  Marble,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  his  topsails,  be- 
gan to  think  our  ndghbor  might  be  a  Frenchman,  he  had  so 
much  hoist  to  the  sails.  After  sc^ie  conversation  on  the  sulh 
ject,  1he  captain  ordered  me  to  brace  forward  the  yards,  as  far 
as  our  studdingHstailfl  would  afiow,  and  to  luff  neeurer  to  the 
stranger  While  the  ship  was  thus  changing  her  course,  the 
day  advanced,  and  our  crew  got  their  bree^i&st. 

As  a  matt^  of  course^  the  strange  ship,  which  kept  on  the 
same  line  of  saiUng  as  before,  drew  ahead  of  us  a  little,  while  we 
neared  her  sensibly.  In  the  coarse  of  three  hours  we  were 
within  a  league  6i  heiv  but  well  on  her  lee-quarter.  Marble 
BOW  unhesitatingly  pronounced  her  to  be  a  Frenchman,  there 
bcmg  no  such  thing  as  mistaking  the  sails.  To  suppose  an 
Englishman  would  go  to  sea  with  such  triangles  of  royi^s,  he 
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IMA  %o  be  entirelj  out  of  tlie  qa^stioii;  aod  then  he  Teferted 
to  i»e  to  know  if  I  did  not  remeinber  the  brig  '^  we  had  licked 
in  the  Wesit  Indies,  last  v'y'ge,  which  haid  jast  snch  r'yala  aa  the 
ohi^  np  ihere  to  ^dndwairdf''  I  could  see  the^  resemblance, 
certainij,  and  had  remarked  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  lew 
Frendi  tesseis  I  had  s^n. 

Undet  all  the  eircmnstances,  dapt^  WilHams  detormined  to 
got  on  the  weatheivqiiafter  of  our  neighbor,  and  take  a  slill 
Blearer  look  at  Imn.  That  he  was  atmed,  wo  could  see  already ; 
and^  as  near  as  we  could  make  out^  he  carried  twdre  gunfi,  or 
just  two  more  ihah  we  did  ourselres.  AH  this  was  encourag- 
ing; sufficiently  so,  at  least,  to  induce  us  to  nmke  a  much 
ebser  eaomnadon  than  we  had  yet  done* 
•■  It  took  two  more  hours  to  bring  the  Crisis,  £ist  as  she  sailed, 
on  the  weather-quarter  of  her  neighbor,  distant  about  a  mUe. 
Hero  our  observations  were  much  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
even  Captain  Williams  pronounced  the  stonger  to  be  a  Fr^ich* 
man,  **  and,  no  doubt,  a  letter-of^marqiie,  fike  ourselrea."  He 
had  just  uttered  thes6  words,  wh^  we  saw  the  other  vesseFs 
studding-sails  coming  down,  her  royals  and  topgallant- sails 
clewing  up,  and  all  the  usual  signs  of  her  stripping  f<^  a  fights 
We  had  set  our  endgn  early  in  the  day,  but,  as  yet,  had  got  no 
answering  symbol  of  nationality  from  the  d^ase.  As  soon  as 
she  had  taken  in  all  her  light  canvas,  however,  she  deiwed  up 
h^  courses,  fired  a  gun  to  windward,  and  h6isted  the  French  tri- 
cohPy  the  nK>st  graceful  flag  among  the  emblems  of  Christen* 
dom,  but  one  that  has  been  as  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  the 
deeds  it  has  witnessed  on  the  high  seas,  as  it  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  reverse  on  land  The  French  have  not  been 
wanting  in  excellent  sailors — gaillaiit  seamen,  too ;  but  the  re- 
sults of  their  exploits  afloat  have  ever  bome  a  singular  dispro- 
Dorfiion  to  the  means  employed^ — ^a  few  occiasional  exceptions 
just  going  to  prove  that  the  causes  have  been  of  a  character  as 
peculiar,  as  these  results  have,  in  nearly  all  ages,  been  unifc»tn. 
I  have  heard  the  want  of  success  in  maritime  exploits,  among 
the  French,  attributed  to  a  want  of  sympathy,  in  the  nation, 
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with  maritime  tlmigs.  Others,  agdn,  have  supposed  that  the 
narrow  system  of  preferring  birth  to  merit,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  economy  of  the  French  marine,  as  well  as  of  its  army, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the  for- 
mer, inasmuch  as  a  man  of  fomily  would  not  consent  to  undergo 
the  toil  and  hardships  that  are  unavoidable  to  the  training  of 
the  true  seaman.  This  last  reason,  however,  can  scarcely  be  the 
true  one,  as  the  young  English  noble  has  often  made  the  most 
successful  naval  officer ;  and  the  marine  of  France,  in  \798,  had 
surely  every  opportunity  of  perfecting  itself  by  downright 
practice,  unmjured  by  favoritism,  as  that  of  America.  For  my- 
self, though  I  have  now  reflected  on  the  subject  for  years,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  national  character  has 
some  very  important  agency — or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  safer  to 
say,  hoa  had  some  very  important  agency — ^through  some  cause 
or  other,  in  disqualifying  France  from  becoming  a  great  naval 
power,  in  the  sense  of  skill ;  in  that  of  mere  fojx;e,  so  great  a 
nation  must  always  be  formidable.  Now  she  sends  her  princes 
to  sea,  however,  we  may  look  for  different  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  Englishman,  or  an  Ameri- 
can, rarely  went  alongside  of  a  Frenchman,  in  1Y98,  without  a 
strong  moral  assurance  of  victory,  he  was  sometimes  disap- 
pointed. There  was  no  lack  of  courage  in  their  enemies,  and 
it  occasionally  happened  that  there  was  no  lack  of  skill  Every 
manifestation  that  the  experience  of  our  captain  could  detect, 
went  to  show  that  we  had  Men  in  with  one  of  these  exceptions. 
As  we  drew  nearer  to  our  enemy,  we  perceived  that  he  was  act- 
ing like  a  seaman.  His  sails  had  been  furled  without  haste  or 
confusion ;  an  infallible  evidence  of  coolness  and  discipline  when 
done  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  signs  that  the  watchful  seaman, 
on  such  occasions,  usually  notes  as  unerring  indications  of  the 
sort  of  struggle  that  awaits  him.  It  was  consequently  under- 
stood, among  us  on  the  quarter-deck,  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  a  warm  day's  work  of  it  Nevertheless,  we  had  gone  too 
fax  to  retreat  without  an  effort,  and  we  began,  in  our  turn,  to 
shorten  sail,  in  readiness  for  the  combat.     Marble  was  a  prince 
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of  a  fellow,  when  it  came  to  any  thing  serious.  I  never  saw 
him  shorten  sail  so  coolly  and  readily  as  he  did  that  very  day. 
We  had  every^  thing  ready  in  ten  minutes  after  we  began. 

It  was  rare,  indeed,  to  see  two  letters-of-marque  sot  to  as 
coolly  and  as  scientifically  as  were  the  fiicts  with  the  CrisiB  and 
la  Dame  de  Nante$ ;  for  so,  as  we  alkerward  ascertained,  was 
our  antagonist  called.  Neither  party  aimed  at  any  great  advan< 
tage  by  manoeuvering ;  but  we  came  up  alongnde  of  ^^Tho 
Lady,"  as  our  men  subsequently  nicknamed  the  Fr^ichman,  the 
two  yesseb  delivering  their  broadsides  nearly  at  the  same 
instant.  I  was  stationed  on  the  forecastle,  in  charge  of  the  head- 
sheets,  with  orders  to  attend  generally  to  the  braces  and  the 
rigi^ng,  using  a  musket  in  moments  that  were  not  otherwise 
employed.  Away  went  both  my  jib-sheet  blocks  at  the  b^in- 
ning,  ^ving  me  a  very  pretty  job  from  the  outset.  This  was 
but  the  commencement  of  trouble;  for,  during  the  two  hours 
and  a  half  that  we  lay  battering  la  Dame  de  Nantes^  and  she 
lay  battering  us,  I  had  really  so  much  to  attend  to  in  the  way 
of  reeving,  knotting,  splicing,  and  turning  in  afresh,  that  I  had 
scarcely  a  minute  to  look  about  me,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  day  was  going.  I  fired  my  musket  but  twice.  The  glimpses 
I  did  manage  to  take  were  &r  from  satisfectory,  however ;  sev- 
eral of  our  people  being  killed  or  wounded,  one  gun  Mi\y  crip- 
pled by  a  shot,  and  our  rigging  in  a  sad  plight.  The  only  thing 
encouraging  was  Neb's  shout,  the  fellow  making  it  a  point  to 
roar  ahnost  as  loud  as  his  gun,  at  each  discharge. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  Frenchman  had  nearly 
twice  as  many  men  as  we  carried.  This  rendered  any  attempt 
t  boarding  imprudent,  and,  in  the  way  of  pounding,  our  prosr 
pects  were  by  no  means  flattering.  At  length  I  heard  a  rushing 
sound  ovOT  my  head,  and,  lookmg  up,  I  saw  that  the  main-top- 
mast, with  the  yards  and  sails,  had  come  down  on  the  fore- 
braces,  and  might  shortly  be  expected  on  deck.  At  this  point. 
Captain  Williams  order^  all  hands  from  the  guns  to  clear  the 
wreck.  At  the  same  instant,  our  antagonist,  with  a  degree  of 
complaisance  that  I  could  have  hugged  him  for,  ceased  firing 
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also.  Both  sides  seemed  to  think  it  was  rcry  £cK>lish  for  two 
merchaotmen  to  lie  witibin  a  cable's  length  of  each  other,  trying 
which  conld  do  the  other  the  most  harm;  and  both  sides  set 
about  the,  by  this  time,  very  necessary  doty  of  r^airing  damages. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  men  ai  the  wheel,  by  a  species  of 
instinctive  cantion,  did  their  whole  duty.  The  Crisia  hiffisd  aU 
she  was  able,  while  la  Dame  de  Nahte&  edged  away  all  she  rery 
conveniently  could,  placing  more  than  a  mile  of  blue  water  be- 
tween the  two  resiaels,  before  we,  who  were  at  woik  aloft,  were 
aware  they  were  so  decidedly  running  on  diverging  lines. 

It  was  night  before  we  got  our  wreck  cleur ;  and  then  we  had  to 
look  about  us,  to  get  out  spare  spars,  fit  them,  rig  them,  pcHst 
them,  and  sway  them  adof t.  The  last  operation,  however,  was  d^r- 
red  until  morning.  As  it  was,  the  day's  work  had  been  hard,  and 
the  people  really  wanted  rest.  Best  was  granted  thmn  at  eight 
o'clock ;  at  which  hour,  our  late  antagonist  was  visible  about  a 
league  distant,  the  darkness  beginning  to  envelop  her.  In  the 
morning  the  horizon  was  clear,  owing  to  the  repulsion  which 
existed  in  so  much  force  between  the  two  vessels.  It  was  not 
our  business  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  fate  of  our  adversary, 
but  to  take  heed  of  oiir  own.  That  morning  we  got  up  our 
spars,  crossed  the  yards,  and  made  sail  again.  We  had  several 
days'  work  in  repairing  all  our  damages;  but,  happening  to  be 
found  for  a  long  voyage,  and  well  found,  too,  by  the  end  of  a 
week  the  Crisis  was  in  as  good  order  as  if  we  had  not  fought  a 
battle.  As  for  the  combat,  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  either 
side  might  claim  the  victory,  or  not,  as  it  suited  tastes.  We 
had  very  ingenious  excuses  for  our  fiulure,  however;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  the  French  were  just  as  ready,  in  this  way,  as  we  were 
ourselves. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement  amounted  to  two  men  killed 
outright,  and  to  seven  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  within  a 
few  days.  The  remaining  wounded  all  recovered,  though  the 
second  mate,  who  was  one  of  them,  I  believe  never  got  to  be 
again  ^e  man  he  had  been.  A  canister-shot  lodged  near  his 
hip,  and  the  creature  we  had  on  board  as  a  surgeon  was  not  the 
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hero  to  extract  it.  In  that  day,  the  country  was  not  so  Tcry 
well  provided  with  medical  men  on  the  land,  as  to  spare  many 
good  ones  to  the  sea.  In  the  new  navy,  it  was  much  the  fiish 
ion  to  say,  ''  if  you  want  a  1^  amputated,  send  for  the  car- 
penter; he  does  know  how  to  use  a  saw,  while  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  doctor  knows  how  to  use  any  thing."  Times, 
however,  are  gready  altered  in  this  respect ;  the  gentlemen  who 
now  compose  this  branch  of  the  service  being  not  only  worthy 
of  conmiendation  for  their  skill  and  services,  but  worthy  of 
the  graduated  rank  which  I  see  they  are  just  now  asking  of 
the  justice  of  their  country,  and  which,  as  that  country  ordi- 
narily administers  justice,  I  am  much  a(rai<?  they  will  ask  in 
VHin. 

517  7 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

*»Ifw« 
Gftiin^dflifeiid  our  jQwii  door  from  ^!dog^ 
Let  OS  be  worried ;  and  oar  nation  lose 
'     ^henamoofbarcline88,aQdifolioy.^ 

IUhktT. 

I  !hiB  combat  between  the  Crisis  and  la  Dame  de  ITantu  took 
place  in  42*  37'  12"  north  latitude,  and  34*  16'  43"  west  longi- 
tude, from  Greenwich.  This  was  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
northern  Atlantic,  and  gave  us  ample  time  to  get  our  ship  in 
good  condition  before  we  drew  in  with  the  land.  Shortly  after 
the  affair,  the  wind  came  out  light  at  north-east,  forcing  us  down 
nearer  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  than  was  at  all  convenient,  when 
bound  to  London.  The  weather  grew  foggy,  too,  which  is  not 
usual  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  with  the  wind  at  east,  and  the 
nights  dark.  Just  a  fortnight  after  the  action,  I  was  awakened 
early  one  morning  by  a  rough  shake  of  the  shoulder  from  Marble, 
who  had  the  watch,  but  who  was  calling  me  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  time.  '*  Bear  a  hand  and  turn  out,"  he  said ;  ^'  I 
want  you  on  deck,  Mr.  Wallingford."  I  obeyed,  of  course,  and 
soon  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  mate,  rubbing  my  eyes 
diligently,  as  if  they  had  to  be  opened  by  friction. 

It  was  just  six  bells,  or  seven  o'clock,  and  one  of  the  watch 
was  on  the  point  of  making  the  bell  proclaim  as  much,  when 
Mr.  Marble  ordered  him  not  to  strike  the  hour.  The  weather 
was  thick,  or  rather  foggy,  and  the  wind  %ht,  with  very  little 
sea  going.  All  this  I  had  time  to  notice,  to  listen  to  the  unu- 
sual order  about  the  bell,  and  to  g^[>e  twice,  before  the  mat« 
turned  to  me.  He  seized  my  ann,  carried  me  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  quarter-deck,  shook  his  finger  at  a  vacant  spot  \xk  tho 
fog,  and  said — 
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\^  Miles,  my  hojy  down  yondi^,  within  half  &  fiiile  of  this  yory 
spot,  is  onr  friend  the  Frenchmitn  T  • 

.^. How  is  it  possible ^oa  cam  know  that,  Tit.  Marbli^'f*  I  de- 
manded in.  sniprise. 

^Eeoanse  I  have  seen  him,  tvith  these  two  good4ooldii^  eyes 
of  mine.  Thia  fog  opei|8  imd  4^tifs  like  a  phrfhonsa-eortain, 
ani  I  got  a  peep  at  the  chap,  abont  ten  minnt^  i^c^.  It  was 
a  ahori  look;  bnt  it  was  a  sure  one;  I  irotild  litrear  to'the  fld^ 
low  in  any  admiralty  comt  in  CSirlstendom.^ 

''And  what  ilo  yon  intend  td  do,  Mr.  Marbtet  We  found 
him  ft  hard  subjeet  in  clear  weather ;  ^duat'can  we  do  lirith  him 
inthickr  : 

''That  depend  on  the  dd  man ;  his  very  nlitiir' is  OTeriud 
by  what  ha^  hi^^ed  akeady,  and  I  tuthe^  Aiitik  he  will  be  for 
a  freah  skrinnnagc^'-^Matble  was  an  tiiiediioiited  Eennebnnk 
man,  and  by  no  means  partiecdar  abent^  l^'Ek^lifil^  ^llherell 
be  ^ood'piddif^  in  that  Freifeh  gentleman,  Master  Miles,  for 
thooe  wiio  come  in  at- the  beginning  of  the  pluhdet  P 
.  Ihie  dief  mate  theii  told  me  to  g6  below  and'ttim  up  ad 
hands,  middng  as  iittle-  mmpus  ab^t  itf  as  p^isi^W  TMs  I 
did;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  deek^  I  fbund  &t6  fitigeis  of 
ftfedble  going  agi^  with  Captairi  Wittiams  for  his  Wnditor,  just 
as  fhey  had  gone  to  me,  a  few  minutes  daili^.  Bein^  an  offieel*, 
Imade  no  scmjd^s  sft>out  jpinii^  tii*  party.  Mttbto  was  givii^ 
hwaooount:  of  the-manniBr  in^wMch  lie  bad  tno&yeatadly  s^en 
ihe  enemy,  the*  oapavaa  ho  was  ntider,  ^  odubid  he  was  st^idriiig, 
and  the  lur  of  secuilty  thai  pre^afled  about  him.  So  much,  he 
iasiB|ed  he  had  noted,  ihou^  he  nMr  the^sUp  for  albidut  twenty 
seconds  only.  All  this,  however,  m%ht)>e  liroe,  for  af  seaman's 
eye  as^idkv  ahd  hd  haa  mod^^of  his  own^f  ifedii^  a  great 
4eal  in  k  bkief  spaoe  cf  time.  ^Mi^blei  now  ^i^pos^  that  we 
should  go  to  quarters,  rttn'along^de^the  Y^^ohman,  pour  in 
abroad^e^  and  board  Urn  in  ^e  smokd.  Our  succe«B£t  w6uld 
be  certain,  coidd  we  dose  with  lum  wit&oui  being  seen ;  and  it 
would  be  almost  as  oertain,  bonld  we  engage  him  with  onr  guns 
by  surprise.    The  x^hief  mate  was  of  opinion  we  had  dosed  him 
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in  the  otker  afiair,  in  a  way  to  sicken  him ;  this  time  we  should 
bring  him  to  with  a  round  turn  I 

l^e/'old  maa^  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  I  saw  at  a 
glance ;  and  I  confess  it  took  my  fency  alsa  We  all  leH  very 
sore  at  the  result  of  the  other  attempt,  and  here  it  seemed  as  if 
fortune  gave  U9  la  good  occasion  for  repairing  the  eviL 

'^  l^cre  can  be  no  harm  in  getting  ready,  Mr.  Marble,^'  the 
captain  observed;  ''and  when  we  are  ready  ourselves,  wo  shaH 
know  better  what  to  think  of  the  matter/' 

This  was  no  sooner  said,  than  away  we  w^t  to  clear  ship. 
Our  task  was  soon  done ;  the  tompions  were  got  out,  the  guns 
cast  loose,  ammunition  was  brought  up,  and  a  stand  of  grape 
was  put  in  over  the  shot  in  every  piece  in  botii  bat^ries.  As 
the  men  were  told  the  motive^  they  worked  like  dray-horses ; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  were  ten  mintites  before  the  ship  was 
ready  to  go  i&to  action  at  a  m<Mnent'a  notice.   . 

All  this  time  Captain  WiUiaiUs  refiised  to  keep  the  ship  away. 
I  believe  he  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  our  neighbor  himself,  for 
he  could  not  but  foresee  what  might  be  the  consequences,  should 
he  run  down  in  the  fog,  and  engage  a  heavier  vessel  than  his 
own,  wi&out  the  cereinony  of  a  haiL  The  sea  was  covered 
with .  Englidmien,  and  ooie  of  theit  ^ruisera  might  not  very 
easily  pc^don  such  a  mistake,  however  honestly  made.  But 
preparation  $eem8  to  infer  a  necessity  for  performance.  Wheii 
every  t)iing  was  ready,  all  eyes  were  turned  aft  in  a  way  that 
human  nature  could  hardj^  endure,  and  the  captain  was  obliged 
to  yield.  As  Marble,  of  all  OA  board,  had  ^one  £(een  the  other 
vessel,  he  was  directed  to  conn  the  Origin  the  deKcate  opera- 
tion she  was  about  to  undertake. 

As  before,  my  station  Wl»  on  the  forecastle. .  I  had  been  di- 
rected to  keep  a  bright  kfokrofit,  as  the  enemy  would  doubtless 
be  first  seen  from  forwatd.  The  Older  was  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, for  never  did  human  bemgs  gaze  into!  a  fog  more  anxiously 
iba&i  did  all  on  board  our  ship  on  this  occjssion.,  Calci;dating  by 
the  distant,  and  the  courses  steered,  wc  aapposed  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  woi;dd  bring  us  square  along^de  of  Mr.  Marble's  ship ; 
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though  some  among  as  doubted  his  having  seen  any  vessel  at 
alL  There  was  about  a  five-knot  breeze,  and  we  had  all  oui 
square  sails  set,  knowing  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  htUe  hsder 
than  our  adversary  to  catch  up  with  him.  The  intense  expecta- 
tion, not  to  say  anxiety,  of  such  a  scene,  is  not  easily  described. 
The  surrounding  fog,  at  times,  seemed  filled  with  ships ;  but  oQ 
vani^ed  into  thick  air,  one  after  another,  leaving  nothing  but 
vapor.  Severe  orders  had  been  given  for  no  one  to  call  out,  but, 
the  moment  ihe  ship  was  seen,  for  the  discoverer  to  go  aft  and 
report  At  least  a  dozen  men  left  their  quarters  on  this  errand, 
all  returning  in  the  next  inst^it,  satbfied  Uiey  had  been  deceived. 
Each  moment,  too,  increased  the  expectation ;  for  each  moment 
must  we  be  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,-  if  any  vessel  were 
really  there.  Quite  twenty  minutes,  however,  passed  in  this 
mariner,  and  no  ship  was  seen.  Marble  continued  cool  and  con- 
fident, but  the  captain  and  second  mate  smiled,  while  the  peo- 
ple began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  roll  the  tobacco  into  their 
cheeks.  As  we  advanced,  our  own  ship  luffed  by  degrees,  until 
we  had  got  feirly  on  our  old  course  agaiuj  or  w^re  sailing  close 
upon  the  wind.  This  change  was  miade  easily,  the  braces  not 
having  been  touched ;  a  precaution  that  was  taken  expressly  to 
give  us  this  advantage.  When  we  found  oui^selves  once  more 
close  upon  the  wind,  we  gave  the  matter  up  fi>rW8rd,  supposing 
tbe  mate  had  been  deceived.  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  the 
captain's  face  that  he  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  secure  the 
guns,  when,  casting  my  eyes  forward,  there  was  a  ship,  sure 
enough,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us!  I  held  up  both  arms,  as 
I  looked  afl,  and  luekily  caught  the  captain's  eye.  In  an  in- 
stant, he  was  on  thei  forecastle. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  the  stranger  now.  There  h&  was 
in  the  fog,  looking  mystical  and  hazy ;  but  there  he  was,  un- 
der his^main-topgallant-sail,  close^uled,  and  moving  ahead  in 
all  the  confidence  of  the  soHtude  of  the  ocean.  We  could  not 
see  his  hidl,  or  so  fedntly  as  only  to  distinguish  its  mass ;  but, 
from  his  tops  up,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  objects.  We  had 
shot  away  the  Frenchman's  mizzen-royal-mast     It  was  a  pole, 
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iad  tkere  the  stump  stood,  juBtaa  it  was  wk^n  we  had  last  se<si 
Um  o^  the  eyeipdog  of  the  da^.of  the  eombat.  This  kft  no 
doabt  of  th^  chacacter  of  our  neighbor,  and  It  at  onee  deter- 
mined oiu'  ooni^^  Asr  it  'wt^  we  w^re  graaUy  outsailing,  hinii 
hut  an  order  wiut  mm^diately  given,  to  set  the  light  staysails. 
As  Captain  William^  passed  alt,  ho  gare  his  orders  to  the  mtm 
in  the  ba(ttefies.  In  the  wmn  time  the  second  mate,  who  ftpoho 
very  good  Nov  York  fVenoh,  qame  upon  the  forecastle  in  readi* 
ness  to  imswer,  the  expected  hutiL  As  the  Cri4s  waa^kept  n 
little  free  in  order  to  efm^  mi  ^  she  sailed  30  &sty  It  was  apr 
parent  we  were  coming  i^p. with  the  cb4s^  hand  over  hand< 

The  two  ah^wow  not  more  tiban  a  hundred  feet  asunder 
wh^  the  i^ncJun^  first  saw  us.  This  blindness  was'  owing  to 
several  circumstances.  In  liie  &9t  place,  ten  m^  lookforW^ 
in  a  ^hip  where  <H^e  loo^t  »ft.  Tliose  who  looked  alpft,  too, 
were  geaierally  on  the  quart^ivdeck,  and  this  prevented  them 
from  loo^^ng  afit^m.  Then  the  Frenchman's  crew  had  jflst  gone 
to  their  break&stsi  most  of  them  eating  b^low.  She  was  so 
stropg;handed,  moreover,  as  to  give, a  forenoon's  watch  below, 
and  this  stiU  1^^.  many  <>t  th^  sluggards  in  th^  h^unmocks. .  In 
that  day,  ^ven  a  French  9hip*oft^e-Une  was  no  naodel  of  disci- 
pline or  prdeCy  ftnd  a  letter-of-ma^qne  was  consequently  worse. 
As  it  afterwwd  nppaped,  we  were  first  seen,  .by  the  mate  of  the 
watcht  whp  KP^  to  the  taffwttl,  4nd>  instead  ,of:g^vii^  ^  order  t» 
0^  all.hands,  he,  hmled  u&:  Mr.  Forbaok^  <h^  second  ni^%  aor 
swere4f.  mu^ibjling  his:  words  sp  that,  if  they  were  b^  French, 
they  did  not  soimd  Vk$  good  Ei^Udu  He  g«t  out  the  name 
"I<eJ3[a?rtrd,de.Boildeaux,"  pretty  pWirty,  howev^;  $nd  this 
served  to  mystify  the  mate  for  a- few  seconds.  >  By  the  end  of 
that  time  our  bow»  were  douUing  on  the  Fren^^mian's  quarter, 
and  we  were  cheering in^to  him,  so  &st  .as  qi|ite  to  td^tcact'the 
N^te^  man.  The  hail  had  beien  heard  below,  howev^,  and  the 
frenchmen  -came  tiwnbling  up  hy  th^  doscen,  forwiffd  wd  aft  ; 

Caption  Williams  waa  a  prime  sewnan,«nd  one  of  the.  coolest 
nien  thujt  e^er  tived.  Every  thing  that  day  was  done.at  pr^cise^ 
ly  the  proper  momenta   .  The  Frenchman  attempted  to  keq>  cfl( 
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but  our  wheel  was  80  touched  as  tx>  kee{>  u»  lapping  in  nearlj  4 
parallel  line  with  them  the  whole  time ;  and  our  fi>rward  sails 
soon  becalmed  even  iheir  mainsail.  Of  course,  we  went  two  leet 
to  their  one.  lUbrble  came  on  the  forecastle  just  as  our  oat- 
head  was  abreast  <^  ^  The  LadjV  forward  rigging.  Less  than 
a  minute  was  required  to  take  ua  so  iSur  forward^  ajid  that  min- 
ute was  (me  of  great  confusion  among  the  French.  As  soon  as 
Marble  got  on  the  forecastle,  he  made  a  signal,  the  ensign  was 
run  up,  and  the  order  was  given  to  fire.  We  let  fly  all  five 
of  our  nine-pounders,  loaded  with  two  round  and  a  stand  of 
gr£^)e,,at  the  sapie  moment.  At  the  next  instant  the  .crash  of 
the  ships,  coming  foul  of  each  other  was  heard.  Marble  sJiouted 
**  Comp  on,  boys  I"  and  away  he,  and  I,  and  Neb,  and  all  hands 
of  us  went  on  board  of  the  Frenchman  like  a  hurricane.  I  an- 
tidpated  a  furious  hand-to-hand  conflict ;  but  we  found  the  deck 
deserted,  and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getUng  possession. 
The  surprise,  the  rush,  and  the  effect  of  the  broadside  gave  us 
an  ^easy  victory.  The  French  captain  had  been  nearly  cut  in 
two  by  a  nine-pound  shot,  moreover,  and  hoth  of  the  mates 
were  severely  wounded.  These  accidents  contributed  largely  to 
our  success,  causing  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  defence  as  hope- 
less.   We  had  not  a  soul  hurt. 

The  prize' proved  to  be  the  ship  1  have  mentioned,  a  Iplter-of- 
marq'ue  from  (^uadaloupe^  bound  to  Nantes.  She  was  a  tnfle 
larg^  thiEin  the  Crisis,  mounted  twelve  French  nines,  and  had 
dghty-three  souls  on  board  whch  she  sailed.  Of  thtese,  however, 
no  icfe*  than  twenty-three  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  our 
prev^s  allkir  with  her,  and  ereveral  were  absent  in  a  prize.  Of 
the  wounded,  nearly  all  were  stUl  in  their  hammocks.  Among 
the  reibaiBd6r,*soihe  sibtteen  or  eigliteen  suffered  by  our  close 
and  destructive  broadside  on  the  presei^t  occasion,  reducing  the 
credent  peart  of  her  drew  to  about  our  owti  numbers.  The  vessel 
was  nelv  and  valuable,  aid  her  ^i^  Was  invoiced  at  soinething 
likp  sixty  tbousaaid  dollars^  having  some  codiin^-  amotag  it^  • 

As  soon  as  assured  of  our  victory,  the  Cr!9A*s  main-topsail 
was  br^M^  aback,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  and  her  helm  put 
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do^n.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dame  was  kept  away^  and  the 
two  ships  went  clear  of  each  other.  Little  injury  had  been 
done  by  the  collision,  or  the  grinding ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
our  guns  having  been  so  much  shotted,  no  damage  whatever 
was  done  the  lower  masts  of  the  prize.  The  shot  had  just 
force  enough  to  pass  through  the  bulwarks,  make  splinters, 
and  to  lodge,  lliis  left  both  vessels  in  good  condition  foi 
going  into  port 

At  first  it  was  determined  to  leave  me  in  la  Dame  de  Nantes^ 
as  prize-master,  with  directions  to  follow  the  Crisis  into  Fal- 
mouth, whither  she  was  bound  for  orders.  But,  on  further 
examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the  crew  of  an  American 
brig  was  on  board  the  prize  as  prisoners ;  la  Dame  de  Kantes 
having  captured  the  vessel  only  two  days  before  we  met  the 
former  the  first  time,  taken  out  her  people,  manned  her,  and  or- 
dered her  for  Nantes.  These  Americans,  including  the  master 
and  two  mates,  amounted  to  thirteen  souls  in  all,  and  they  ena- 
bled us  to  make  a  different  disposition  of  the  prize.  The  result 
of  an  hour  or  two's  deliberations  was  as  follows : 

Our  old  second  mate,  whose  hurt  was  likely  to  require  better 
care  than  could  be  had  on  the  north-west  coast,  was  put  on 
board  the  French  ship  as  prize-mastor,  with  orders  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  New  York.  The  master  and  chief  mate  of 
the  American  brig  agreed  to  act  under  him,  and  to  assist  in 
carrying  la  Dame  across  the  ocean.  Three  or  four  of  our 
invalids  were  sent  home  also,  and  the  liberated  Americans  took 
service  for  the  passage.  All  the  French  wounded  were  left  in 
the  ship,  under  the  charge  of  tiieir  own  surgeon,  who  was  a 
man  of  some  little  merit,  though  a  good  deal  of  a  butcher,  as 
was  too  much  the  fashion  ofthat  day. 

It  was  dark  before  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  when 
la  Dame  de  Nantes  turned  short  round  on  her  heel,  and  made 
sail  for  America.  Of  course  our  captain  sent  in  his  official 
report  by  her,  and  I  seized  a  moment  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
Grace,  which  was  so  worded  as  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
family.      I  knew  how  much  happiness  a  line  from  me  would 
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bestow,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  them,  also,  that  I  waa 
promoted  to  be  second  mate — ^the  second  mate  of  the  American 
brig  haying  shipped  as  my  successor  in  the  rank  of  third  officer. 

The  parting  on  the  wide  ocean,  that  night,  was  solemn,  and, 
in  some  respects,  sad.  We  knew  that  several  who  were  in  la 
Dame  de  NanUs  would  probably  be  left  behind,  as  she  travelled 
her  long,  sc^itary  path,  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  there 
were  the  chances  that  she,  herself,  might  never  arrive.  As 
respects  the  last,  however,  the  odds  were  in  her  favor,  the 
American  coast  being  effectually  cleared  of  French  privateers  by 
that  time;  and  I  subsequently  received  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  for  my  share  in  that  exploit  How  I  was 
affected  by  the  circumstance,  and  what  I  did  with  the  money, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  Crisis  made  sail  on  a  bowline,  at  the  same  moment  her 
prize  filled  away  for  America ;  Miles  Wallingford  a  much  more 
important  personage  than  he  had  been  a  few  hours  before. 
We  put  the  prisoners  below,  keeping  a  good  watch  over  them, 
and  hauled  off  to  the  northward  and'  westward,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  French  cruisers  that  might  be  hovering  on  their  own 
coast  Captidn  Williams  seemed  satisfied  with  the  share  of 
glory  he  had  obtained,  and  manifested  no  further  disposition  to 
seek  renown  in  arms.  As  for  Marble,  I  never  knew  a  man 
more  exalted  in'  His  own  esteem,  than  he  was  by  the  results  of 
that  day's  work.  It  certainly  did  him  great  credit ;  but,  from 
that  hour,  woe  to  the  man  who  pretended  to  dispute  with 
him  concerhihg  thJB  character  of  any  sail  that  happened  to  cross 
our  path. 

The  day  after  we  parted  company  with  our  prize,  we  made  a 
sail  to  the  westward,  imd  hauled  up  to  take  a  look  at  her,  the 
wind  having  shifted.  She  was  soon  pronounced  to  be  an 
American ;  but,  though  we  showed  our  colors,  the  stranger,  a 
brig,  manifested  no  disposition  to  speak  us.  This  induced 
Captain  Williams  to  make  sail  in  chase,  more  especially  as  the 
brig  endeavored  to  elude  U3  by  passing  ahead,  and  the  run  was 
pretty  nearly  on  our  course.     At  four,  p.m.,  we  got  near  enough 
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to  throw  a  niine^potrnd  shot  between  the  ieftow'4  n^dstfly  \rhon 
the  chase  hoverto,  and  ponnitted  us  to  come  u}i.  The  brig 
proved  to  b^  th^  prize  pf .  /a  J)qme  de  Jfant^,  and  we  took  pos- 
session of  her  ib]:thwith*  Aq  jbhis  vessel  was  loaded  i^tth  flour, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  etc.,  ,and  was  bpnnd  to  X^ondon^  I  was  pat 
in  chaige  of  her,  with  a  y^xnag  man  of  my  own  age,  otf  thoBanto 
of  Roger  Taicott,  for  my  aasistant,  \av\ng  six  men^  |br  my  prew* 
Of  course  the  Frenchmen^  all  but  one  whp  act^  as  c<>pk  and 
steward  excepted;  were  receiyed  op  board  the  Cni^ia.  Neb  went 
with  me,  throt^h  his  own  and  my  em-nest  eptreatics^  tho^gli 
spared  by  Marble  with  great  reluctance. 

This  was  my  first  command;  and  proud  enough  did  I.feel  on 
the  occadon,  tbou^  almost  dying  with  the  apprehension  of 
doing  something  wrong.  My  orders  were,  to  make  the  Lizard 
light,  and  to  crawl  along  up-Channel,  keying  close  in  with  the 
English  coast;  Captain  WHliams  anticipating  instructions  to 
go  to  the  same  port  to  which  the  Amanda  (the  br^)  was  bounds 
and  expecting  to  overtake  us,  after  he  h|ad  called  at  Falmoulh 
for  his  orders.  As  the  Crisis  could  go  four  feet  to  the  Amanda's 
three,  before  sunset  our  old  ship  was  hull  down  ahead  of  us. 

When  I  took  chaige  of  the  deck  the  next  morning,  I  found 
myself  on  the  ^de  o^ean,  with  nothing  in  s^ht,  ait  the  age  of 
eighteen^  and  in  the  enemy's  seas,  with  a  valuable  vessel  to  care 
for,  my  way  to  find  into  narrow  waters  tibu»t  I  hod  never  enter- 
ed, and  a  crew  on  board,  of  whom  just  one  half  were  now  on 
their  first  voyage. '  Our  green  hands  had  maiiiiested  tho  apti- 
tude of  Americans,  and  had  done  wonders  in- the  way  of  im- 
provement ;  but  a  great  deal  still  remained  to  be  learned.  The 
Crisis's  complement  had  been  too  large  to  employ  everybody  at 
all  &(ats  of  work^  as  is  usually  done  in  a  merchant-vessel  with 
her  ordinary  number  of  hands,  and  th^  landsmen  had  to  take 
their  chances  for  instruction.  Notwithstandiii^  the  men  I  got 
were  stout,  healthy,  wiUiug  and  able  to  pull  and  haul  with  the 
oldest  salts* 

By  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made,  I  was  now  thrown 
apon  my  own  resources.     Seamanship,  navigation,  addressi 
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|fi^ad^Ilce,  all  d^end^  cm  ma  I  confoas  I  was,  at  fint,  nearly 
as  maoh,  ^^i^^ssod  hy  the  novelty  aad  i^poasibUity  of  m} 
eqmmaiMlf  a^  NQb^wf3  deUghted..  But  it  b  sorpming  how  soon 
wo  g^t  accu^tpiaed  to;  changes  of  this  sor^  The  first  five  or  six 
liouiB ,  set  liDy^qimte  at  any  ease,  Ihongh  it  is  ti:i;ie  nothing  oe- 
ctpsTcd  in  tl^e  least  o«t  of  tho  n^oal  way ;  and,  by  the  time  the 
sun  set,  I  should  haye  been  happy,  could  I  have  got  over  the 
un^a^ess  produced  by  the  da^k^ess.  The  win4  had  got  rouj^ 
to  QQutl^wei^t^andl^cw  fresh.  I  sot  a  lower  fl»d  a  topmast  stnd- 
diQg-s9il|  i^d  hy  the  4we  ^e  light  had  entirdy  v^ni^ed,  the 
hng  b^gan  to  dr$g  after  her  camvus  in:  a  way  to  keep  me  wide 
$iW«4Bew  I'wa^at  alo9Bwhetihieri^ahorten:s«lornot^  On  the 
o^e  hand)  there  wa^.the  ^ppsehen^ion  of  c^nymg  awi^  some- 
4hiog;  and,  on  the  cfth^r,  the  |ear  of  seening  timid  in  the  eyes 
of  th^  two  or  thr^  seamtenti  I  had  with  me.  J  watehed  the 
eosnt$}ian0e6  of  .tibe^e.tnfen,  in  ^dw  to  glean  their  piiVate  s^- 
timents;  but,  ii^niJly,  Jact;  reliea  90  much  on  ik  officera^  that 
h0j^ldom.ant]joipa^  evila.^  M  fojr  Neb,  ,^e  harder  it  ble\r, 
tjiegit^t^r  was  bis  rapture.  Me  appeaircd  to  think  th^  wind 
was.Maat0r  .liUes's,,as  well  aa  the  ooenn^  the  hxig,  and  himself 
The  iQCHre  th^e  wi^  of  «ach,  the  neher  X  became.  As  for  Tal- 
cott,  he  was  scarcely  as  good  a  seapum.  aa  myself^  though  he 
was  well  ^dttoa^d,  had  good;  i^ai^er^  was  wdl  connected,  and 
had  beeq  Qiy  or^ipi^  cpn^petitor  for  the  ol&ce  of  third  mate. 
I  had  beien  preferred  only  through  the  ^aargoBt  reconmiendations 
of  Marl^  /Ealcotty  Wwjsvi^r^iw/^  as  e^q>ert  a.nangatoras  wo 
had  ^itjtha  flhi^  $id  Jtufd  ft)^€^  pl|iced  w^^^h  naje,  on  that  account ; 
Capt^  W^ha^^|;uM)yi9g  two  heiMte  tajght  ptove  better  than 
on^  I  took  i^  yo^ng  i^an  in^  the,  catiin  with  ipQ,  not  only 
as  a  opq^panioii,  h^t  to  gi^ye  hpn  coi^id^ratia^  with  ]Qie  people 
forwa^  Op,  fftorcu  tho^h  ]e^  fort^mite  in  ihef  way  of  estate, 
he  wofojd  have  heim  Qonside^  as  fully  n\y  equal  in  poeition^ 

Talcott  and  myself  remained  on  deck  together  nejarly  the  whde 
of  the  first  nighty  and  the  little  sleep  I,  did  get  was  caught  in  a 
ii^ma^t  «tud#ig-€#  that;  l|iy  on^  the  quarter-deck,  and  which  I 
had  ^^termiBod^oOo; set,. after  rowsing  it  up  for  that  purpose. 
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When  daylight  returned,  however,  with  a  clear  hoiizon,  no  in* 
urease  of  wind,  and  nothing  in  sight,  I  was  so  much  relieved  as 
to  take  a  good  nap  until  eight.  All  that  day  we  started  neither 
tack  nor  sheet,  nor  touched  a  brace.  Toward  evening  I  went 
aloft  myself  to  look  for  land,  but  without  success,  though  I  knew, 
from  our  observation  at  noon,  it  could  not  be  &r  off.  J^fty 
years  ago  the  longitude  was  the  great  difficulty  with  navigators. 
Both  Talcott  and  myself  did  very  well  with  the  lunars,  it  is 
true ;  but  there  was  no  chance  to  observe,  and  even  lunars  so<m 
get  out  of  their  reckoning  among  currents  and  tides.  Gkd 
enough,  then,  was  I  to  hear  Neb  sing  out  *'  light  ahead  I"  from 
the  fore-topsail-yard.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock.  I  knew  this 
light  must  be  the  Lizard,  as  we  wore  too  far  to  the  eastward  for 
Sciily.  The  course  was  changed  so  as  to  bring  the  light  a  little 
on  the  weather-bow ;  and  I  watched  for  its  appearance  to  us  on 
deck  with  an  anxiety  I  have  experienced,  since,  only  in  the  most 
trpng  circumstances.  Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  this,  and  then 
I  felt  comparatively  happy.  A  new  beginner  even  is  not  badly 
off  with  the  wind  fresh  at  south-west,  and  the  Lisard  light  in 
plain  view  on  his  weather-bow,  if  he  happen  to  be  bound  up- 
Channel.  That  night,  consequently,  proved  to  be  more  com- 
fortable than  the  previous. 

Next  morning  there  was  no  change,  except  in  the  brig's  posi- 
tion. We  were  well  in  the  Channel,  had  the  land  as  dose 
aboard  as  was  prudent,  and  could  plainly  see,  by  objects  ashore, 
that  we  were  travelling  ahead  at  a  fiimous  rate.  We  went  within 
a  mile  of  the  Eddystone,  so  determined  was  I  to  keep  as  for  as 
possible  horn  the  French  privateers.  Next  morning  we  were  up 
abreast  of  the  l^e  of  Wight;  but  the  wind  had  got  round  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  becoming  much  lighter,  and  so 
scant  as  to  bring  us  on  a  taut  bowline.  This  made  England  a 
lee-shore,  and  I  began  to  be  as  glad  to  get  off  it,  as  I  had  lately 
been  to  hug  it 

All  this  time,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that  we  kept  a 
sharp  look-out,  on  board  the  brig,  for  enemies.  We  saw  a  groat 
many  sail,  particukriy  as  we  approached  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
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and  kept  as  mach  aloof  from  all  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
Several  were  evidently  Englisli  vcssels-of-war,  and  I  felt  no  smidl 
concern  on  the  subject  of  having  some  of  mj  men  impressed ; 
for  at  that  period,^  and  for  many  years  afterward,  ships  of  all 
nations  that  traded  with  the  English  lost  many  of  their  people 
by  this  practice,  and  the  American  craft  more  than  any  other, 
I  ascribed  to  our  sticking  so  close  to  the  coast,  which  we  did  as 
lotig  as  it  was  at  all  safe,  the  manner  in  which  we  were  permit- 
tod  to  pass  unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  uodetained.  But  as  we  drew 
nearer  to  the  narrow  waters,  I  had  Httle  hope  of  escaping  with- 
out being  boarded.  In  the  mean  while,  we  made  short  stretches 
off  liie  knd,  and  back  again,  all  one  day  and  night,  working 
riowly  to  the  eastward.  Wo  still  met  with  no  interruption.  I 
was  fast  getting  confidence  in  myself;  handling  the  Amanda,  in 
my  own  judgment,  quite  as  weU  as  Marble  could  have  done  it, 
and  g^ing  my  green  hands  into  so  much  method  and  practice, 
that  I  should  not  have  hesitatod  about  turning  round  and  shap- 
ing our  course  for  New  York,  so  fisu*  as  the  mere  bnsinoss  of 
navigating  the  vessel  was  concerned. 

The  lights  on  the  £i^lish  coast  were  safe  guides  for  our 
movements,  and  they  let  mo  understand  how  much  we  made  or 
lost  on  a  tack.  Dungeness  was  drawing  nearer  ^owly,  to  ap- 
pearances, and  I  was  beginning  to  look  out  for  a  pilot,  when 
Talcott,  who  had  the  watch,  about  three  in  the  morning,  came 
with  breathless  haste  into  the  cabin,  to  tell  me  there  was  a  sail 
elo^g  with  us  fast,  and,  so  £ar  as  he  could  make  her  out  in  the 
darkness^  she  was  kigger4%ged.  This  was  startling  news  in- 
deed, for  it  was  almost  tantamount  to  say^  the  stranger  was 
a  Frenchman.  I  did  not  undress  at  all,  and  was  on  deck  in  a 
moment;  The  vessel  in  chase  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on 
our  lee-quarter,  but  could  be  plainly  enough  distinguii^ed,  and 
I  saw  at  a  glance  she  was  a  linger.  Th^e  were  certainly  Eng- 
lish luggers ;  but  all  the  traditions  of  the  profession  had  taught 
me  to  regard  a  vessel  of  that  particular  rig  as  a  fVenchman.  I 
had  heard  of  privateers  from  Dunkirk^  Boulogne,  and  various 
othci  ports  in  France,  running  over  to  the  English  coast  in  the 
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night,  and  making  prizes,  just  as  this  fellow  seemod  disposed  tc 
senre  as.  Luckily,  our  head  was  toward  the  land,  and  we  wefQ 
looking  about  a  point  and  a  half  to  windward  of  the  light  on 
Dungeoeas,  being  also  fiivored  with  a  flood  tide,  so  fiu*  as  we 
could  judge  by  the  nq)id  drift  of  the  Yessel.to  windward. 

My  deeiaion  was  made  in  a  miwite.  I  kaew  nothing  of  bat- 
teries, or  where  to  seek  proteotion ;  but  tbere  was  the  land,  and 
I  detenmned  to  iba&e  for  it  as  beX  as  I  could  By  keei»ng  the 
brig  a  good  fiilV  and  Baakiug  aU  the  sadl  she  oould  carry,  I 
thought  we  aught  run  ashore  befbre  the  lugger  could  get  along* 
Slide  UB,  As  for  her  firing,  I  did  not  behove  she  would  dare  to 
attempt  that,  aa  it  migbt  bring  some  English  cruiser  on  her 
heeK  and  iPratice  waa  some  bours*.  sail  distant*  The  fore  aild 
mizien-topgallantHMiils  were  set  as  fast  as  possible,  tibe  weather- 
braces  pulled  upon  a  little,  the  bowlines  oased,  ai^l  the  brig 
kept  a  rap-fiilL  The  Amanda  was  uo  fiyec,  eertaii^y ;  but  she 
seemed  irightened  as  much  as  we  were  oursdves,  tbaft  night.  I 
never  knew  her  to  get  along  so  fiist,  ibonsidering  the  wind ;  and 
really  there  was  a  short  time  when  I  b^an  to  think  she  held 
hi»  ewn,  the  lugger  being  jammed  up  as  dose  as  she  could  be. 
But  this  was.aU  delusion,  that  craft  oomibg  after  «s  more  like  a 
sea-serpent  than  a  :maehiiie  carried  ahead  by  canras.  I  was 
soon  certain,  that  escape  fik>m:  such,  a  racer  by  sailing,  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the -qnestieiB* 

The  Ifuid  and  light  were  itow  ^loi^e  aboiard  us,  and  I  expected 
eveiy  ^komeitt  to  h^ar  the  bright  keel  grinding  on  the  bottom. 
At  this  Instmit  I  caught  a  Ihint  ghmipso  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  to 
the  eastward  of  the  point,  andai^tiently  distant  alx^uit  a  quar- 
ter of  a  tnile.  The  th<mgiit  stradk  me.  that  the. might  be  an 
jBngUsh  civliser,  for  ihey  frequently  ancbbfed  in  such  places; 
and  J  rutted  oiU,  as  it  might  bo  instikiOtively,  <<  luff  T  '^eb  was 
at  the  h^Uiv  fti^  ^'  1(1^^  ^7  bis  cheerful -aadwer  that  the  fellow 
was  de$gbt^  It  was  Iticiy  we Jufied  as:  wi$  did,  for,  in  coning 
to  the  wiudy  tbo; vessel  gai^e  4  sorape  that  was  a  .f^acful  admour 
ishi^r  of  iwhat  woold  hai^e  happened,  in  anotiber  miuute.  The 
Amwada  imoidtid  her  helm  beautifidly,:  however,  tod  we  went 
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past'the^edrfsl  land  wHkout  any  fiirther  bints^  heading  up  jnst 
bigh  encfiiigh  %o  |e(ph  a  Utile  to  wbdward  of  tho  vessel  ai  an* 
ebor*  ^t  the  next  moBieBtk  the  luggec,  then  about  a  cable's 
letoigtb  frqm  op,  wa^  ^shut  in  by  tbe  land,  I  was  now  in  great 
hopes  the  Freo^hnum  woidd  be  ob%ed  to  tack;  bat  he  luu? 
measured  his  distance  well,  and  felt  certain,  it  would  seeip^  that 
be  could  lay  pa^  .He  reasonted,  probably,  as  Nelson  is  MMi  to 
|]^ve..reasoi^d  at  the  NM^  imd  as  son^.of  his  captaina  unques- 
tionably did  reason ;  that  is,  if  there  was  water  enough  for  u8| 
^iie  was  wKter  onough  for  him.  In  another  minute  I,  saw.  him, 
jaiQmed  neariy  iiuto  the  wind^'s  eye,  luffii^  past  the  points  and 
falling  as  easily  into  our  wake  as  if  drawn  by  attraction. 
/  All  Ihia  time^  tl<e  night  was  mibroken  by  any  sound*  V^  a 
hail,  nor  a  call,  our  own  orders  excepted,  and  they  had  been 
^ve^  in  low  tone.8,  had  been  audible  on  board  the  Amanda.  As 
regfirds  0^  yeas^  at  anchor,  she  a{^>eared  to  give  herself  no 
eoQoem.  There  diQ  lagr^.a  fine  8hi{)^  and,  as  I  thought,  a  vessel- 
of-war,  like  a  marine  bird  asleep  on  its  proper  e^ment*^  We 
were  direfotly  between  her  alpMi  the  jtogger,  and  it.  is  po^sijble  her 
mndiorr^atch  did  pot. see  the  la|ter.  The  three  yessek  wece  not 
niore  t^vi  h^  a  Abie's  length  as^ndei; ;  liiat  is^  ve  were  about 
4hat  diMance  from  Uie  shipi,  and  ihelugger  was  a  ve^  little  ^eot- 
tb^  ftom.tts^ .  Fivje  minutQsi  nuqist  determine  t^e  platter.  I  was 
pn  the  b|%'&  lQreca$tl^  aioieu^y  examinii^  aU  I  could  ^^oake 
out  on  bo«rd  the  ^hijp,  as  h^  size,  imd  shape,  and.  ng  became 
d0i^y.ni<Nre  a|id  mpre  :diatinct ;.  and  I  haUed-r- 

MShiq;)ahojrrV   ,  ;       . 

.  «<BiBc(ar  Whatbtig'sthfttI" 

,    ^  An  Aioeridkily  withr  fi  jB^^noh  ,pmateer4q^er  olose  pn  boai  d 
.ne,  di^ecUy  in  n^y  w4&e.;   You  Md  betteo:  he  stuning  T' 

{  heard'  die  qioick.  ex<daniation  of  '*  The  devil  there  is  F' 
*'  Blpo<^  Yankees  r?  q^rni^  next  Then  foEowed  the  caB  of  ''  all 
.band?*''  :  It.^i^j^ain^fniough my  notice  had  set  every  thing  in 
motioQ  in  thatqtiarter-  T|4cott  now. pame; running'  forward  to 
.BHQ^  he  1h{yiigh(t,  ir^n  some  movementa  on  board  the  Ji^gger, 
.Ouit  bdt  pfi^>jfi»  were  now  ^rat  s^prxBed  of  the  viciiaity  of  the 
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fillip.  I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the  call  for  all  hands  on 
board  the  ship,  for  it  was  in  the  manner  of  a  merchantman,  in- 
stead of  that  of  a  vessel-of-war.  But  we  were  getting  too  near 
to  remain  much  longer  in  doubt.  The  Amanda  was  already 
sweeping  up  on  the  Englishman's  bows,  not  more  than  forty 
yards  distant. 

**  She  is  an  English  West  Indiaman,  Mr.  Wallingford,*'  said 
one  of  my  oldest  seamen,  '^and  a  running  ship;  some  vessel 
that  has  deserted  or  lost  her  convoyi" 

"I>o  yon  know  any  thing  of  the  lugger  f*  demanded  an 
officer  from  on  board  the  ship,  in  a  voice  that  was  not  very 
amicable. 

**  No  more  than  you  see ;  she  has  chased  me,  close  aboard, 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  waa 
asked,  "to  tack,  and  give  us  a  little  chance,  by  drawing  him 
away  for  a  few  minutes.  We  are  armed,  and  will  come  out  to 
your  assistance." 

Had  I  been  ten  years  older,  experience  in  th0  fedth  of  men, 
and  especially  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  would 
have  prevented  me  from  complying  with  this  request;  but,  at 
eighteen,  one  views  these  things  differently.  It  did  appear  to 
me  ungenerous  to  lead  an  enemy  in  upon  a  man  in  his  sleep, 
and  not  endeavor  to  do  sometliing  to  aid  the  surprised  party ;  I 
answered  "  ay,  ay !"  therefore,  and  tacked  directly  alongside  of 
the  ship.  But  the  manoeuvre  was  too  late,  the  lugger  coming 
in  between  the  ship  and  the  brig,  just  as  we  began  to  draw 
ahead  again,  leaving  him  room,  and  getting  a  good  look  at  us 
both.  The  Englishman  appeared  the  most  inviting,  I  suppose, 
for  she  up  helm  and  went  on  board  of  him  on  his  quarter. 
Neither  party  used  their  guns.  We  were  so  near,  however,  as 
plfdnly  to  tinderstand  the  whole,  to  distinguish  the  orders,  and 
svrai  to  hear  the  blows  that  were  struck  by  hamd.  It  was  an 
awfhl  minute  to  us  in  the  brig.  The  cries  of  the  hurt  reached 
us  in  the  stillness  of  that  gloomy  morning,  and  oaths  mingled 
with  the  damor.    Though  taken  by  surprise,  John  Bull  fous^bt 
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well ;  though  Tie  coold  perceive  that  he  was  overpowered,  how 
ever,  just  as  the  distance,  and  the  haze  that  was  heginning  to 
gather  thick  around  the  land,  shut  in  the  two  vessels  from  our 
view 

The  disappeurance  of  the  two  combatants  famished  me  with 
t  hint  how  to  proceed.  I  stood  out  three  or  four  minutes  longer, 
or  a  sufficient  distance  to  make  certain  we  should  not  be  seen, 
and  tacked  again.  In  order  to  draw  as  &st  as  possible  out  of 
the  line  of  s^t,  we  kept  the  brig  off  a  little,  and  then  ran  in 
toward  the  En^ish  coast,  which  was  sufficiently  distant  to  en« 
able  us  to  stand  on  in  that  direction  some  little  time  longer. 
This  expedient  succeeded  perfectlj ;  for,  when  we  found  it  neo- 
essak'y  to  tack  again,  day  began  to  dawn.  Shortly  after,  we 
could  just  discern  the  West  Indiaman  and  the  lugger  standing 
off  the  land,  making  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  French 
coast.  In  1799,  it  is  possible  that  this  bold  Frenchman  got  hia 
prize  into  some  of  his  own  ports,  though  three  or  four  years 
later  it  would  have  been  a  nearly  hopeless  expeiunent.  As  for 
the  Amanda,  she  was  safe ;  and  Nelson  did  not  feel  happier, 
after  his  great  achievement  at  the  Nile,  than  I  felt  at  the  suc- 
cess of  my  own  expedient.  Talcott  congratulated  me  and  ap- 
plauded me ;  and  I  beUeve  all  of  us  were  a  little  too  much 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  our  own  steadiness  and  address,  much 
that  ought  Mrly  to  have  been  imputed  to  chance. 

Off  Dover  we  got  a  pilot,  and  learned  that  the  ship  captured 
was  the  Dorothea,  a  valuable  West  Indiaman  that  had  stolen 
away  from  her  convoy,  and  come  in  alone,  the  previous  evening. 
She  anchored  under  Dungeness  at  the  first  of  the  ebb,  and,  it 
seems,  had  preferred  taking  a  good  night's  rest  to  venturing  out 
in  the  dark,  when  the  flood  made.  Her  berth  was  a  perfectly 
snug  one,  and  the  logger  would  probably  never  have  found  her, 
had  we  not  led  her  directly  in  upon  her  prey. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  all  charge  of  the  brig ;  and  a  rctief 
I  found  it,  between  shoals,  enemies,  and  the  tides,  of  which  I 
knew  nothing.  That  day  we  got  into  the  Downs,  and  came-to. 
Here  I  saw  a  fleet  at  anchor ;  and  a  pretty  stir  it  made  among 
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the  m^vof-wars'-m^  when  our  storj  was  located  among 
tbem.  I  do:  tUak  twenty  of  their  boats  were  alongside  of  us, 
to  get  the  &cts  from  Hae  original  source.  Among  others  who 
thus  appeared,  to  question  me,  was  one  old  gentleman,  whom  I 
suspected  .of  being,  aa  admirak  He  was  in  shore^dress,  and 
came  in  a  plain  way ;  llie  men  iii  his  boat  decfining  to  answer 
mj  questioins;  bat  they  .paidbim  tmuiuid  nespeet  Thk  gentle- 
mau.«skM  ma  a  greitt  many  particulars,  and  I  told  him  the 
whole  sioi^  fiianUy,  doncealiii^Ior.coi^^g  nothing.^  H«  was 
evidently  much  interoEtted.  When  he  went  kway,  he  shook  me 
cordially  by  tbe  hiand^  and  said,  'f  Yoiing  gentkoiaa,  you  hare 
acted  |)rudei[tly  and  weH  N^er  mind  the  grumbling  of  some 
of  our  lads;  they  think  dnly.of  tiiemselves.  It  was  your  right 
and  your  d^ty  to  aave  your,  own  vessel,  if  you  could,  wil^nt 
doing  .an^  thi]^.  didionorablc;  and  I  see  nothing  ^oi^  in 
your  oondoet  .  But  it's  a  sad  disgrace  to  us  to  let  these  Frtoch 
rascals  ;be .  pickxng  up  tiieir  crumbs  in  this  fasliioii,  light  undei 
QOY  hawseliobflif'      ^  .      :  .   t  _    ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  How  pje«8ftnt  and  liow  nd  the  turning  tido 
Of  hnnuui  life,  when  ride  If  side 
Tto  ahild  and  ywtk  begin  to  gUte 

Along  the  Tale  c^  yean; 
The  po;^  twin*belng  for  a  little  space, 
With  Ilghtaome  hfart,  and  jeUt  graver  h/o^  . 
Too/onng  for  woe,  thm^h  not  |of  telni** 

Allkov. 

With  wbat  interest  and  deference  most  Amerienu  of  any 
education  regarded  England,  her  history,  laws,  and  inatitotiona, 
in  I7d9 !  There  were  a  few  exception^ — ^wann  poHtioal  parti- 
sans, and  here  and  there  an  indindjuals  whose  feeEngs  had  be- 
come embittered  by  some  particnlar  incident  of  the  Bevolntion— 
but  sorpHsingly  ftw^  when  it  is  neci^ected  that  the  conntvy  was 
only  fiftem  yean  from. the  peace*  J  question  if  there  eidur  ex- 
isted another  instahce  of  as. strong  provincial  adaptation  for  the 
capkely » independent  Ainerioa  manifested:  for  the  mother  conii- 
try,  in  qvite  of  athoosand  just  ^evanees^  down  to  the  period 
of  the  war  of  1B12..  I  was  no  exo^p^ion:  to  the  ru]e,'nor  was 
Talcott.  Neilihte  of  ns  had  ev^r  jseen  Bngknd  b^ore  we  made 
the  Lizard  on  this  yoyag^  exoept  throng  our  mihds'  eyes ;  and 
th^  hadpnaented  qmintitiea  tif  beanfiea  and  excdleneea  iliat 
certainly  tamshed'  on  a  nearer  approach^ .  By  this  I  merely 
mean  Ihat  we  had  j^mfted  in  tooh%h  colors,  as  is  apt  to  beihe 
case  when  the  knaginaAibn  holds  the  pencil;  not  thali  there  was 
any  nnnsiial  abeencie  of  things  .worthy  to  •  be  commended .  .  On 
the  eontnify,  ev^  ^t  this  late;  hoar,  I  consider  England  as  a 
model  ioT  a  thonsaid  advabti^gte,  even  to  onr  own  inaf^ro- 
dablo  selves.  Neverthdessy  miich  delusioni  was  blended  with 
onr  admiration*  ; 
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English  history  was  virtually  American  history ;  and  every 
thing  on  the  land,  as  we  made  our  way  toward  town,  which  the 
pilot  could  point  out,  was  a  source  of  amusement  and  delight. 
We  had  to  tide  it  up  to  London,  and  had  plenty  of  leisure  to 
see  all  there  was  to  }>e  seen.  The  Thames  is  neither  a  hand- 
some nor  a  very  magnificent  liver ;  but  it  was  amazing  to  wit- 
ness the  number  of  vessels  that  then  ascended  or  descended  it 
Tliere  was  scarce  a  sort  of  craft  known  to  Christendom,  a  few 
of  the  Mediterranean  excepted,  that  was  not  to  be  seen  there ; 
and  as  for  the  colliers,  we  drifted  through  a  forest  of  them  that 
seemed  large  enough  to  keep  the  town  a  twelvemonth  in  fire- 
wood, by  simply  burning  their  spars.  The  manner  in  which 
the  pilot  handled  our  brig,  too,  among  the  thousand  ships  that 
lay  in  tiers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  passage  we  had  to  thread, 
was  perfeetly  snipjising  to  me ;  resembling  the  management  of 
a  coachman  in  a  crowded  thoropghfure,  nM>re  than  the  ordinary 
working  of  a  ship.  I  can  safely  say  I  learned  more  in  the 
Thames,  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vessel  in  command,  and  in  do- 
ing what  I  pleased  with  her,  than  m  the  whole  of  my  voyage  to 
Canton  and  back  again.  As  for  Neb,  he  rolled  his  dark  eyes 
about  in  wonder,  and  took  an  occasion  to  say  to  mo,  *^  He  '11 
make  her  talk,  Masser  Miles,  afore  he  have  done."  I  make  no 
doubt  the  navigation  from  the  Forelailds  to  the  bridges,  as  it 
was  conducted  thirty  years  since,  had  a  great  influence  cm  the 
seamanship  of  the  English.  Steamers  are  doing  away  with 
mnch  of  this  practice,  tiiongh  the,  colliers  still  have  to  rely  on 
themselves.    Coals  wiU  scarcely  pay  ^  tugging. 

I  had  been  directed  by  Captain  Williams  to  deliver  the  brig 
to  her  original  consignee,  an  American  merchant  established  in 
the  modem  Babylon,  reserving,  the  osoa^  obdm  for  salvage. 
This  I  did,  and  that  gentleman  sent  hands  on  board  to  take 
diarge  of  the  vessel,  relieving  me  entirely  from  all  farther  re- 
sponsibility. As  the  captain  in  his  letter  had,  inadvertently  I 
trust,  mentioned  that  he  had  put  *^Mr.  Wallingford,  his  third 
mate/'  in  charge,  I  got  no  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  con- 
signee ;  though  the  affair  of  the  capture  under  Dnngenoss  found 
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lis  way  into  the  papers,  via  Deal,  I  have  always  thought,  with 
the  usual  •aq)tion  of  "  Yankee  Trick.'* 

Yankee  trick!  This  phrase,  so  often  carelessly  used,  has 
probably  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  this  country.  The  young 
and  ambitious — ^there  are  sSi  sorts  of  ambition,  and,  among 
others,  that  oi  being  a  rogue ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  one  daily 
hears  people  call  envy,  jealousy ,  eovetousness,  avarice,  and  half 
of  the  meaner  vices,  ambition — ^the  young  and  ambitiatis,  then, 
of  this  country  too  c^n  think  to  do  a  ^^ood  thing  tibat  shall  have 
some  of'the  peculiar  merit  of  a  certain  otiier  good  thing  that 
tbey  hare,  heard  laughed  at  iand  applauded  under  this  designa- 
tion. I  can  accomit  in  no  other  manner  for  the  great  and  ia* 
creasing  number  of  **  Yankee  tricks'*  that  are  of  daily  occurrence 
adiong  us.  Among  other  improvements  in  taste,  not  to  say  in 
morals,  that  might  be  introduced  into  the  American  press,  would 
be  the  omis^n  of  the  histories  of  these  rare  inventions.  As 
two  thirds  of  the  editors  of  the  whole  oouQtry,  however,  are 
Yankees,  I  suppose  they  must  be  permitted  to  go  on  exulting  in 
the  devemesa  of  their  race.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Puritan 
stock  for  most  of  omr  instructors^— editors  and  schoolmasters— 
and  when  <mo  coolly  r^ards  the  prodigiousi  ptogress  of  the 
people  in  morals,  public  and  private  virtue,  honesty,  atn4  other 
estimable  qnaHties,  he  must,  indeed,  rejoice  in  the  fiici  that  our 
masters  so  early  discovered  '^  a  church  without  a  bishop." 

I  had  an  opportunity  while  in  London,  however,  of  ascertam- 
mg  that  the  land  of  otur  fathers,  which,  by  the  way,  has  arch- 
bishops, contains  something  besides  an  muilloyed  virtue  in  its 
bosom.  At  Ghravesend  we  took  on  board  two  euiM;om-hoase  offir 
cers,  (they  always  s^t  a  rogUe  to  watch  a  pqgue  in  the  English 
revenue  system,)  and  they  r^nained  in  Uie  brig  uttil  she  waa 
discharged.  Od»  of  these  men  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant, 
and  he  owed  his  place  to  his  former  master's  interest  He  %as 
a  miracle  of  ciBtom-Jiouse  integrity  and  distatcireiltedness,  as  I 
discovered  in  the  first  hour  of  our  intercomrse.  Perceiving  a  lad 
of  eighteen  in  charge  of  the  priae,  and  ignorant  that  this  lad  had 
read  a  good  deal  of  Latin  and  Oreek  under  exceHent  Mr.  Ha^ 
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dingo,  besides  being  the  beir  of  Olawbonny,  I  suppose  be  tuieiecl 
he  would  have  an  easy  time  with  him.  The  txxia*B  n<^e  wa^ 
Sweeney.  Perceiving  in  me  an  eager  desire  to  see  ^very  thing, 
1^  brig  was  no  sooner  at  her  mootings  than  he  p9o{)08ed  a  emis^ 
ndioMw  It  WAS  Swe^ey  who  showed^  ine  th^  way  to  Uie  con- 
signee's^ and,  ibit  business  flcoom]^lished)  he  pl*oposed  that  we 
should  procised  ^Hit&d  take  a  look  stt  St.  SauFs,  the  Monijunent, 
and,  as  he  gradually  f^>n2kl  tny  tasted  thord  inteUedtual  than  he  M 
first  8tipp(iei>  the  wondert  of  the  West  Sfed.  I  was  nearfy  a 
week  imd^r  the  pilotage  of  tho '"  AdmiraMe  Sweeney."'  Aitet 
t^cmin^  me  thb  extbriors  of  tdl  the  things  of  mark  abotlt  the 
towh,  and  the  interiors  of  a  (bw  that  I  was  disposed  to  pay  for; 
he  descended  in  his  tastes^  and  carried  mo  through  Wapping,  itd 
pnriieus  and  ite^  scenes  of  atrocity.  I  have  ^ways  thought 
Sweeny  wtis'  soundiiig  me,  and  hoping  to  ascertiEiin  my  true 
charaetet  by  the  eourse  he  took ;  and  that  he  betrayed  his  mo^ 
tives  in  a  proportion  which  he  ^ally  made,  and  Which  brought 
out  intbamcy  to  a  sudden  dose.  The  result,  however^  wis  to 
let  ine  into  secrets  I  should  probably  have!  never  learned  in  any 
other  knanner.  SUHy  I  had  read  and  heard  too  teach  to  be  easi- 
ly duped ;  and  I  kept  mysdf  not  only  out  of  the  power  of  my 
tempter,  but  Out  of  the  poweir  of  all  that  could  injure  me,  re- 
maining simply  a  curious  observer  of  what  was  placed  before  nky 
eyes.  Qood  Mi^.  Hardinge's  lessons  were  not  wholly  forgott^i ; 
I  could  ran  away  from  him  m4(^  eii»er  tlian  fttom  his  precepts. 
I  diidl  never  fbrget  a  visit  I  m^e  to  a  house  called  the  Black 
Horse,  ia  St  C&theiine's  Lane^  This  last  was  a  narrow  street 
that  ran  ncross  the^te  of  the  docks  that  now  bear  the  same 
nlone ;  hmd  it waji  the  rosortof  aU  the  lo<»dl  in£uny  of  Wapping. 
I  at^y  ioedl  in&my ;  f or  tiieire  were  pprfions  4>{  the  West  End 
thftt  were  even  worse  than  any  tMng  which  a  naere  port  could 
pfodnce.  Comteeree,  thttt  parent  of  «o  muc&  ihiEit  is  nseftfl  to 
man,'  has  its  daik  nde  as  every  thing  eke  of  eai^;  and,  ambn^ 
its  otber  «vils,  it  dn^  afker  it  a  long  train  of  lowvioe ;  but  ^aa 
ttakk  is  ndiher  so  long  nor  so  broad  as  that  whkh  is  du&a&l  io 
the  chadot^^wlMelft  of  the  great    Appearances  excepted*,  and" 
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jLb^y^nre  fiurless  thflii  might^l^  expected,  I  think  the  West  Baid 
^<n»14  b^  Wappii^  cmt  and  mit  in  evtity.^m&a^  vfee ;  ftMl,itf 
St.  GIlea  be  taken  into  the  aecoont^  i  know  of  no  lielvo  in  favor 
of  the  land  over  the  sea. 

:  Qur  vi^t  to  the  Blick  Horse  was  paid  of'  a  Smdiy,  that  be- 
ing the  leisure  mom^^  of  all  olaa&es  of  laboveri^  and  the  day 
ivJti^.binogi^ililed  la  their  bes<^  iliey  linoied  iheti^^lves  best 
prepa^d^  to  ap^reiir.  in  ths  world.  I  ^ifi  leM  femaAy  iiM  I 
have  M^v^  hem  in  any  portion  t>f  Ciuntendom  thai  keeps  the 
Sabba^  pietisely  as  it  is  kept  In  Ameiiea*  In  aM  other  cooil- 
Mj^  ey^eA  jtheimost  rigorondy  sevem  in  t^bieilr  prabtiees>  St  is 
kq)t  sdBi a  d%y  of  xe(»fea£tt>n<and  itst^as  weU  a»  of  pnlMlio  devo- 
tipi^  JBven  in./th^  American  towas,  the  olfl  obsf^ftanceA  are 
giving  way  before  the  longings  or  weaknesses  of  hottuin  nsEtnre ; 
and  Sunday  ift  nq  longer,  whurf^  It  was:  I  have  witnessed  scenes 
of  |p(rawling,  blasphemy,  a^nd  rude  tamnlt  in  ^e  snbmbs  of  New 
York,  on  Mondays,  wiU^  the  li^t  few  yeai»,tfaat  I\have  nevet 
seenin,aayotiierp4rt  of  the  world  on  aiquiar  occasions;  and 
serious  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  h^h^pr^ssoro  principle 
have  beset  me^  whatj^ver  mliy  be  the  juflt  cob^rnetions  of  doc- 
tri^.  .  With  the  last  I  pretend  not  to  meddle ;  but,  in  a^  world- 
ly point  of  yiew,  it  would  eeem  Iriae,  if  yoa  icumot  tnake  men 
all  that  they  ought  to  be,  to  aim  at  such  social  r^guktiona  aft 
shall  |I^lke  ihem  es  Uttle  vSe  as  ][>08aibkk  But,  to  return  to  tiie 
Black.  Por^^ip  St.  Oalhetinels  Laine^— «  plabe  whose  vety  natne 
wajf  associated  wift  vilene^    : 

It.jjfs  uwfioeau^  to  speak  jof  the  cfaaiactiers  of  its  feittide 
visitors^  jl4<^s(.  ^  Uieo^  werb  yoimg,  many  of  them  w0re  stIB 
blQcmking  a^d  lMkn(U<ntie,  bnt^  aQ  of  tlrem  weriot  abandoned.  *^  I 
aeed^te^  yei^potliiiig.of  theflieigM*»^^md  B^eet^^  w&o  was  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  ordering  a  pot  of  beei^  and  mo- 
tioning me  to  take  a  sesii  at  a.Tacimttdde-^' batons  loir  the 
men  you  see  |ieie^  half  ate  hons^bseaber^  and  {Ackpookctts, 
oome  to  pass  .the  ;day..gealedlyiUDk>ng  you  ^ntieiben-sailors. 
Tb^re  a^  two  ^  three  flhcea  hem  that  I  hare  ieen  atthe  Old 
Bailey^^ys^]  end  hoiT  tibejT  hafeiicbnained  inlto  country,  ill 
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more  than  I  can  tell  yoiL  You  perceive  these  fellows  are  just 
as  mack  at  their  ease,  and  the  limdlord  who  receives  and  enter- 
tains them  is  just  as  much  at  hds  ease,  as  if  the  whole  party  were 
merely  honest  men." 

"JHqw  happens  it,'M  asked,  ''that  such  known  rogues  are  al- 
lowed to,  go  at  large,  or  that  this  innkeeper  dares  receive  them  V^ 

**  Oh  I  you're  a  child  yet,  or  you  would  not  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion I  You  must  know,  Master  Wallingford,  that  the  law  pro- 
tects rogues  as  well  as  honest  men.  To  convict  a  pickpocket, 
you  must  have  witnesses,  and  jurors  to  agree,^^  and  proseoutcH^, 
and  a  sight  of  things  that  are  not  as  plenty  as  pocket^iandkeiv 
chiefs,  or  even  wallets  and  Bank  of  fkigland  notes.  Besides, 
these  fellows  can  prove  an  alibi  any  day  in  the  week.  An  alibi, 
you  must  know" — 

''  I  know  very  well  what  an  afibi  means,  Mr.  Sweeney." 

"The  deuce  you  do  T  exclaimed  the  protector  of  the  long's 
revenue,  eyeing  me  a  little  distrustfiilly.  **And  pray,  how 
should  one  as  young  as  you,  and  coming  f^om  a  ne#  country 
Hko  America,  know  that  !** 

"  Oh  I"  said  I,  laughing,  "  America  is  just  the  country  for 
a/tW#— everybody  is  everywhere,  and  nobody  anywhere.  The 
whole  nation  is  in  motion,  and  there  is  every  imi^inable  oppor- 
tunity few*  o/fit^." 

I  bdieve  I  owed  the  development  of  Sweeney's  « ulterior 
views"  to  this  careless  speech.  He  had  no  other  idea  of  the 
word  than  its  legal  signification ;  and  it  must  have  sifcmck  him 
as  a  Httte  suspicious  that  one  of  my  apparent  condition  in  life, 
and  especially  of  my  years,  should  be  thus  early  instructed  in 
the  meaning  of  this  very  useful  professional  term.  It  was  a 
minute  before  he  spoke  again,  having  been  all  that  time  study^ 
uig  my^cpuntebance;  :  : 

"  And:pmy,  Master  Wallii^ord,"  he  then  inquired,  "  do  you 
happen  to  k^QW  what  mMe  proteqtU  means,  too  f ' 

''  Certaiidy ;  it  means  to  ^ye  up  the  chase.  Thef  French 
k^gger. under  Dnngeness  entered  a  nolle  proaequi  as  respects  my 
brig,  when  she  found  her  hands  M  of  the  West  Indiaman.** 
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'^  So,  SO ;  I  find  I  hare  been  keeping  company  all  this  time 
with  a  knowing  one,  and  I  soch  a  simpleton  as  to  £uicy  him 
green  I  Well,  that  I  should  live  to  be  done  by  a  raw  JonaUian  I" 

"  Poh,  poh,  Mr.  Sweeney,  I  can  tell  you  a  story  of  two  of  our 
naval  officers,  that  took  place  just  before  we  sailed ;  and  then 
you  will  learn  that  all  hands  of  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Big  Pond,  understand  Latin.  One  of  these  officers  had  been 
engaged  in  a  duel,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  lie  hid.  A 
friend  and  shipmate,  who  was  in  his  secret,  came  one  day  in  a 
great  hurry  to  tell  him  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  in  which 
the  parties  fought  had  '  entered  a  nolle  prosequi^  against  the 
offenders.  He  had  a  newspaper  with  the  whole  thing  in  it,  in 
print.  '  What's  a  nolle  proseqtiiy  Jack  V  asked  Tom.  *  Why, 
it's  Latin,  to  be  sure,  and  it  means  some  infernal  thing  or  other. 
We  must  eontiiye  to  find  out,  for  it's  half  the  battle  to  know 
who  and  what  you've  got  to  fecc'  *  Well,  you  know  lots  of 
Lawyers,  and  dare  show  your  face ;  so,  just  step  out  and  ask 
one.'  *  I'll  trust  no  lawyer ;  I  might  put  the  question  to  some 
chap  who  has  been  fee'd.  But  we  both  studied  a  little  Latin 
when  boys,  and  between  us  we'll  undermine  the  meaning.'  Tom 
assented,  and  to  work  they  went.  Jack  had  the  most  Latin  * 
but,  do  all  he  could,  he  was  not  able  to  find  a  *  nolle'  in  any 
dictionary.  After  a  great  deal  of  conjecture,  the  friends  agreed 
it  must  be  the  root  of  '  knowledge,'  and  that  point  was  settled. 
As  for  ^prosequif^  it  was  not  so  difficult,  as  '  sequor'  was  a  fa- 
ioiliar  word ;  and,  after  some  cogitation.  Jack  announced  his 
discoyeries.  '  If  this  thing  werei  in  English,  now,'  he  said, '  a 
fellow  might  und.6rstand  it.  In  that  case,  I  should  say  that  the 
sheriff's  men  were  in  *^  pursuit  of  knowledge ;"  that  is,  hunting 
after  you ;  but  Latin,  you  reijaepiber,  wa&  always  an  inverted 
sort  of  stuff,  and  that  "pro^^  alters  the  whole  signification. .  Hie 
paper  says  they've  *^ entered  &  nolle  prosequi;^*  and  the  "en- 
tered" explains  the  whole.  "  Entered  a  nolle"  means  have  enter- 
ed on  the  knowlec^e,  got  a  scent ;  you  see  it  is  law  EngUsh ; 
"  pro"  means  "  how,"  and  "sequi,"  "  to  give  cbaae."  The  amount 
of  it  all  is,  Tom,  that  thev  are  on  your  heels,  apd  I  n^ust  go  to 
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work  and  send  you  off,  at  once,  two  or  three  kundred  miles 
into  the  interior,  where  you  may  laugh  at  them  and  their  *^  nolle 
prosequis"  together,'  "* 

Sweeney  laughed  heartily  at  this  story,  though  he  clearly  did 
not  take  the  joke,  which  I  presume  he  £uicied  lay  concealed 
under  b^  American  flash  language ;  and  he  proposed,  by  way  of 
iinishing  the  day,  to  carry  me  to  an  entertainment  where,  he 
gave  me  to  understand,  American  officers  were  fbnd  ot  some* 
times  passing  a  few  minutes.  I  was  led  to  a  Wapping  assem^ 
bly'Toom,  on  ent.ering  which  I  found  myself  in  a  party  composed 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  cooks  and  stewards  of  American  vo^sels, 
all  as  black  as  their  own  pots,  with  partners  of  the  usual  eoloi 
and  bloom  of  English  girls.  I  have  as  few  prejudices  of  cdor  as 
any  American  well  cui  have ;  but  I  will  confess  this  scene  struck 
me  as  being  pamfiilly  out  of  keeping.  In  England,  however, 
nothing  seemed  to  be  thought  of  it ;  and  I  ajfterward  found  that 
marriages  between  English  women,  and  men  of  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  were  very  common  occurrenoea. 

When  he  had  given  me  this  ball  as  the  climax  of  his  com- 
plunents,  Sweeney  betrayed  the  real  motive  of  all  his  attentions. 
After  drinking  a  pot  of  bewr  extra,  well  laced  with  gin,  he  offered 
his  services  in  snuggling  any  thing  ashore  that  the  Amanda 
might  happen  to  contain,  and  which  I,  as  the  prize-master, 
might  feel  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  iny  own  particular  pur- 
poses. I  met  the  proposal  with  a  little  warmth,  letting  my 
tempter  understand  that  I  considered  his  offer  so  near  an  insult^ 
that  it  must  terminate  our  acquaintance.  The  man  seemed 
astounded.  In  the  first  place,  he  evidently  thought  i^  goods 
and  chattels  were  made  to  be  plundered,  and  then  he  was  of 
opinion  that  plundering  was  a  very  common  "  Yankee  trick.** 
Had  I  been  an  Englishman,  he  nught  possibly  have  onderstoo  j 
my  conduct ;  but,  with  him,  it  was  so  much  a  habit  to  &ncy  an 
American  a  rogue,  that,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  he  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  leader  of  a  press-gang  that  I  was  the  h^- 
ed  icated  and  iUe^timate  son  of  some  EngUsh  merchant,  who 

*  There  Is  sold  to  be  fonndatlon  for  this  story. 
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wislied  to  pass  himself  off  for  an  American.  I  pretend  not  to 
account  for  tlie  contradiction,  though  I  have  often  met  with  the 
same  moral  phenomena  among  his  countrymen ;  but  here  was 
as  regular  a  rogue  as  ever  cheated,  who  pretended  to  think 
roguery  indigenous  to  certain  nations,  among  whom  his  own 
was  not  included. 

At  length  I  was  eheerod  with  the  si^t  of  the  Crisis,  as  she 
same  drifting  through  the  tiers,  turning  and  twisting,  and  glan- 
cing along,  just  as  Uie  Amanda  had  done  before  her.  The  pilot 
carried  her  to  moorings  quite  near  us ;  and  Talcott,  Neb  and  I 
were  on  board  her  before  she  was  fwly  secured.  My  reception 
was  very  ^votable.  Captain  Williams  having  seen  the  account 
of  the  "  Yankee  trick"  in  the  papers ;  and,  imderstanding  the 
thing  )u8t  as  it  had  hi^pcned,  he  plaeod  the  most  advantageous 
construction  on  all  I  had  done.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  never 
had  any  nu^vings  on  the  subject 

All  hands  of  us  were  glad  to  be  back  in  the  Crisis  again. 
Captain  Williams  had  remained  at  Fahnouth  longer  than  he 
expected,  to  make  some  repairs  that  could  not  be  thoroughly 
completed  at  sea,  which  alone  prevented  him  from  getting  into 
the  river  as  soon  as  I  did  myself.  Now  the  ship  was  in,  we  no 
longer  folt  any  i^prehension  of  being  impressed,  Sweeney's 
malignancy  having  set  several  of  the  gang  upon  the  scent  after 
OS.  Whether  the  fellow  actually  thought  I  was  an  En^ish  sub- 
ject or  not,  is^more  than  I  ever  knew ;  but  I  felt  no  disposition 
myself  to  let  the  point  be  called  in  question  before  ray  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  a  Rendezvous.  The  King^s  Bench  was  more 
governed  by  safo  principles,  in  its  decisions,  than  the  gentle- 
men who  presided  in  these  marine  courts  of  the  British  navy. 

As  I  was  the  only  officer  in  the  ship  who  had  ever  seen  any 
thing  of  London,  my  fortnight's  experience  made  me  a  notable 
man  in  the  cabin.  It  was  actually  greater  preferment  for  me 
than  when  I  was  raised  from  third  to  be  second  mate.  Marble 
was  all  curiosity  to  see  the  English  capital,  and  he  made  me 
promise  to  be  his  pilot,  as  soon  as  duty  would  allow  time  for  a 
htroll,  and  to  show  him  every  thing  I  had  seen  myself.    We 
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soon  got  out  the  cargo,  and  then  took  in  ballast  for  our  north* 
west  voyage ;  the  articles  we  intended  to  traffic  with  on  the 
coast,  being  too  few  and  too  light  to  fill  the  ship.  This  kept 
us  busy  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  we  had  to  look  about  us  to 
obtain  men  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  been  killed, 
or  sent  away  in  la  Dame  de  Nantes.  Of  course  we  preferred 
Americans;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  Englishmcii  were 
Ihible  to  be  pressed  at  any  moment.  Fortunately,  a  party  of 
men  that  had  been  taken  out  of  an  American  ship,  a  twelve* 
month  before,  by  an  English  cruiser,  had  obtained  their  dis- 
charges ;  and  they  all  came  to  London,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  getting  some  prize  money,  and  of  obtaining  passages  h(Hne. 
These  lads  were  pleased  with  the  Crisis  and  the  voy^ige,  and,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  their  own  country,  sailor-like,  they  took  ser- 
vice to  go  nearly  round  the  world.  These  were  first-rate  men — 
Delaware-river  seamen — and  proved  a  great  accesfflon  to  our 
force.  We  owed  the  windfall  to  the  reputation  the  ship  had 
obtained  by  her  affairs  with  the  letter-of-marque ;  an  account  of 
which,  copied  from  the  log-book,  and  a  little  embellished  by 
some  one  on  ^ore,  the  consignee  had  taken  care  should  appear 
in  the  journals.  The  history  of  the  surprise,  in  particular,  read 
very  well ;  and  the  English  were  in  a  remarkably  good  humor, 
at  that  time,  to  receive  an  account  of  any  discomfiture  of  a 
Frenchman.  At  no  period  ranee  the  year  1775,  had  the  Amer- 
icah  character  stood  so  high  in  En^and  as  it  did  just  then; 
the  two  nations,  for  a  novelty,  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Not 
long  after  we  left  London,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  actually 
voted  a  handsome  compliment  to  an  American  commander  for 
capturing  a  French  frigate.  Stranger  things  hiave  happened 
than  to  have  the  day  arrive  when  English  and  American  fleets 
may  be  acting  in  concert.  No  one  can  tell  what  is  in  the  womb 
of  time ;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  no  man 
can  foresee  who  will  continue  to  be  his  friends,  or  a  nation  what 
people  may  become  its  eneiiiies. 

The  Crisis  at  length  began  to  take  in  her  bales  and  boxes  for 
the  notth-west  coast,  and,  as  the  articles  were  received  slowly, 
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or  a  few  packages  at  a  time,  it  gave  as  leisure  for  play.  Oni 
captain  was  in  sach  good-hamor  with  ns,  on  account  of  the 
success  of  the  outward-bound  passage,  that  he  proved  very  in- 
dulgent. This  disposition  was  probably  increased  by  the  cit- 
cumstance  that  a  ship  arrived  in  a  very  short  passage  from  New 
York,  which  spoke  our  priae ;  all  weU,  with  a  smacking  southerly 
breeze,  a  clear  coast,  and  a  run  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to 
make.  This  left  the  almost  moral  certainty  that  la  Dame  d€ 
Nantes  had  arrived  safe,  no  Frenchman  being  likely  to  trust 
herself  on  that  distant  coast,  which  was  now  alive  with  our  own 
cruisers,  gdng  to  or  returning  from  the  West  Indies. 

I  had  a  laughable  time  in  showing  Marble  the  sights  of  Lon- 
don. We  began  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  as  in  duty 
bound ;  but  of  these  our  mate  spoke  very  disparagingly.  He 
had  been  too  often  in  the  East  *^  to  be  taken  in  by  such  ani> 
mals;*'  and,  tot  own  the  truth,  the  cockneys  were  easily  satisfied 
on  the  score  of  their  mSnagerie.  We  next  went  to  the  Monu- 
ment ;  but  this  did  not  please  him.  He  had  seen  a  shot-tower 
in  America — ^there  was  but  one  in  tliat  day — ^that  beat  it  out 
and  out  as  to  height,  Mid  he  thought  in  beauty,  too.  There 
was  no  reasoning  against  this.  St  Paul's  rather  confounded 
him.  He  franldy  admitted  there  was  no  such  church  at  Kenne- 
bunk ;  though  he  did  not  know  but  Trinity,  New  York,  **  might 
stand  up  alongside  of  it."  "  Stand  up  alongside  of  it  I"  I  re- 
peated, laughing.  "  Why,  Mr.  Marble,  Trinity,  steeple  and  all, 
could  stand  up  in  it — under  that  dome — ^and  then  leave  more 
room  in  this  building  than  all  the  other  churches  in  New  York 
contain,  put  altogether." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Marble  forgave  this  speech.  He 
said  it  was  ^^  unpatriotic ;"  a  word  which  was  less  used  in  1799 
than  it  is  used  to-day,  certainly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  w€U 
used.  It  often  meant  then,  as  now,  a  thick  and  thin  pertinacity 
in  believing  in  provincial  marvels ;  and,  in  this.  Marble  was  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  men  with  whom  I  ever  met.  I  got  him 
out  of  the  church,  and  along  Fleet  street,  through  Temple  Bar, 
and  into  the  Strand,  however,  in  peace ;  and  then  wc  emerged 
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mto  the  arena  of  &aIiion,  aristocracy  and  the  court  After  a 
time  we  worked  our  way  into  Hyde  Park,  where  we  brought  up, 
to  make  our  observations. 

Marble  was  deeply  averse  to  acknowledging  all  the  admiration 
he  really  felt  at  the  turn-outs  of  London,  as  tiiey  were  exhibited 
in  the  Park,  of  a  fine  day,  in  their  season*  It  is  probtEtble  the 
world  elsewhere  never  saw  any  thing  approaching  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  that  is  here  daOy  seen,  at  certain  times,  so  fiur 
as  beauty  and  magnificence  are  connected  with  equipages,  in- 
cluding carriages,  horses,  and  servants.  Unable  to  find  fiiult 
with  the  taut  ensemhhy  our  mate  made  a  violent  attack  on  the 
liveries.  He  protested  it  was  indecent  to  put  a  **  hired  man*' — 
the  word  help  never  being  applied  to  the  male  sex,  I  believe,  by 
the  most  fiistidious  New  England  purist — in  a  cocked-hat;  a 
decoration  that  ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  governors  of  states,  and  militia  oflSc^rs. 
I  had  some  notions  of  the  habits  of  the  great  wodd,  through 
books,  and  some  little  learned  by  observation  and  listening;  but 
Marble  scouted  at  most  of  my  explanations.  He  put  his  own 
construction  on  every  thing  he  saw ;  imd  I  have  often  thought, 
since,  could  the  publishers  of  travels  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
blunders,  how  many  would  have  profited  by  them.  Gentlemen 
were  just  then  beginning  to  drive  their  own  coaches;  and  I  re- 
member in  a  particular  instance,  an  ultra  in  the  new  mode  had 
actually  put  his  coachman  in  the  inside,  while  he  occuped  the 
dickey  in  person.  Such  a  gross  violation  of  the  proprieties  was 
unusual,  even  in  London ;  but  there  sat  Jehu,  in  all  the  dimity 
of  cotton-lace,  plush,  and  a  cocked-hat  Marble  took  it  into  his 
head  that  this  man  was  the  king,  and  no  reasoning  of  miuo 
could  persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  to 
him  a  hundred  similar  dignitaries,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their 
vocation,  on  the  bammeiHsloths ;  he  cared  not  a  straw — ^this  was 
not  showing  him  one  inside  ;  and  a  gentleman  inside  of  a  car* 
riage,  who  wore  so  £ne  a  coat,  and  a  cocked-hat  in  the  bargain, 
could  be  nothing  less  than  some  dignitary  of  the  empire ;  and 
why  not  the  king !  .  Absuri  as  all  this  wiH  seem,  I  have  known 
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mistakes,  connected  with  the  workings  of  our  own  institutions, 
almost  as  great,  made  by  theorists  from  Europe. 

"While  Marble  and  I  were  wrangling  on  this  very  point,  a  little 
uicident  occurred,  which  led  to  important  consequences  in  the 
end.  Halckney-coa(5hes,  or  any  oUier  public  conveyance,  short 
of  post-chaises  and  post-hotses,  are  not  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
fish  parks.  But  glass^coaches  are  ;  meaning  by  this  term,  which 
is  liever  used  in  America,  hired  carriages  that  do  not  go  on  the 
Stan  Is.  We  encountered  one  of  these  glass-coaches  in  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  The  horses  had  got  frightened  by  means  of 
a  wheelbarrow,  aided,  probably,  by  some  bad  management  of 
the  driver,  and  had  actually  backed  the  hind  wheels  of  the  ve- 
hicle into  the  Water  of  the  canaL  They  would  have  soon  had 
the  whole  carriage  submerged,  and  have  followed  it  themselves, 
had  it  not  beiBU  for  the  chief  mate  and  myself  I  thrust  the 
wheelbarrow  Under  one  of  the  forward  wheels^  just  in  time  to 
{Movent  the  final  catastrophe ;  while  Marble  grasped  the  spoke 
with  his  iron  gripe,  and,  together,  h^  and  the  wheelbarrow  made 
a  resistanoe  that  counterbalanced  the  backward  tendency  of  the 
team.  There  was  no  footman ;  and,  springing  to  the  door,  I 
aided  a  sickly-looking,  elderiy  man,  a  female,  who  might  very 
well  have  been  his  wife,  and  anoljjiet  thltt  I  took  for  his  daugh- 
ter, to  escape.  By  my  agency  all  Ilii?ee  were  put  on  ihe  dry 
land,  without  even  If etting  their  feet,  though  I  fei^d  worse  my- 
selC  No  Soulier  were  they  safe,  than  Marble,  who  was  up  to  his 
dbiOulders  in  the  wat6r,  and  who  had  made  prodigious  efforts  to 
maihtaSn  the  balance  of  poWer,  released  hk  hold,  the  wheelbar- 
row gave  way  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  whole  a£^r,  coach 
and  hors^s^  h^  thdr  will,  and  went,  stdm  foremost,  overboard. 
One  of  the  horses  was  saved,  I  believe,  and  the  other  drowned ; 
butv  A  clrowd  soon  collecting,  I  paid  little  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  iii  the  o&rriage,  as  soon  ds  its  cargo  was  discharged. 

Tha  gentlemaa  we  had  saved  pressed  my  hand  with  fervor, 
and  A&urble's,  too;  saying  that  we  must  not  quit  him — that  we 
must  go  home  with  him.  To  this  we  consented  readily  enough, 
thinking  we  might  still  be  of  use.    As  we  all  talked  toward  one 
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of  the  more  private  entrances  of  the  Park,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  people  we  had  served.  They  were  very  re- 
spectable in  appearance ;  but  I  knew  enough  of  the  world  to 
see  that  they  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  middle  class  in 
England.  I  thought  the  man  might  be  a  soldier ;  while  the  two 
females  had  an  air  of  great  respectability,  though  not  in  the  least 
of  fashion.  The  girl  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  and 
was  decidedly  pretty.  Here,  then,  was  an  adventure  I  I  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  damsel  of  seventeen,  and  had  only  to  fell  in 
love  to  become  the  hero  of  a  romance. 

At  the  gate,  the  gentleman  stopped  a  hackney-coach,  put  the 
females  in,  and  desired  us  to  follow.  But  to  this  we  would  not 
consent,  both  being  wet,  and  Marble  particularly  so.  After  a 
short  parley,  he  gave  us  an  address  in  Norfolk  street,  Sl^nd ; 
and  we  promised  to  stop  there  on  our  way  back  to  the  ship. 
Instead  of  following  the  carriage,  however,  we  made  our  way  on 
foot  into  the  Strand,  where  we  found  an  eating-house,  turned  in 
and  eat  a  hearty  dinner  each,  the  chief  mate  resorting  to  some 
brandy  in  order  to  prevent  his  taking  cold.  On  what  piinciple 
this  is  done,  I  cannot  explain,  though  I  know  it  is  often  prac- 
tised, and  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
,  As  soon  as  we  had  dined  and  dried  ourselves,  we  went  into 
Norfolk  street  We  had  been  told  to  ask  for  Major  Merton, 
and  this  we  did.  The  house  was  one  of  those  plain  lodging- 
houses,  of  which  most  of  that  part  of  the  town  is  composed ; 
and  we  found  the  major  and  his  family  in  the  occupadon  of  the 
first  floor,  a  mark  of  gentility  on  which  some  stress  is  laid  in 
England.  It  was  plain  enough,  however,  to  see  that  these  peo- 
ple were  not  rolling  in  that  splendor  of  whidi  we  had  just  seen 
so  much  in  the  Park. 

'^  I  can  trace  the  readiness  and  gallantry  of  the  English  tar 
in  yom*  conduct,"  observed  the  major,  after  he  had  given  us 
both  quite  as  warm  a  reception  as  circumstances  required,  at 
the  same  time  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and  turning  ovei 
some  bank-notes.  "  I  wish,  for  your  sakes,  I  was  better  able 
than  I  am  to  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done ;  but  twenty 
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pounds  is  all  I  can  now  offer.  At  some  other  time  circum- 
stances may  place  it  in  my  power  to  give  further  and  better 
proofs  of  my  gratitude." 

As  this  was  said,  the  major  held  two  ten-pound  notes  toward 
Marble,  doubtless  intending  that  I  should  receive  one  of  them 
as  a  feir  division  of  the  spoils.  Now,  according  to  all  thcoiy, 
and  the  establi^ed  opinion  of  the  Christian  world,  America  is 
ihje  avaricious  country ;  the  land,  of  all  others,  in  which  men  arc 
f  Jie  most  greedy  of  gaiil ;  in  which  human  beings  respect  gold 
more,  and  themselves  less,  than  in  any*  other  portion  of  this 
globe.  I  never  dispute  any  thing  that  is  settled  by  tiie  common 
consent  of  my  fellow-creatures,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know 
the  decision  must  be  against  me ;  so  I  will  concede  that  money 
w  the  great  end  of  American  life — that  there  is  little  else  to  live 
for  in  the  great  model  republic.  Politics  have  fallen  into  such 
hands,  that  office  will  not  even  give  social  station ;  the  people 
are  omnipotent,  it  is  true ;  but,  though  they  can  make  ia  gov- 
emor^  they  cannot  make  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  even  kings  are 
sometimes  puzzled  to  do  that;  literature,  arms,  luts,  and  feme 
of  all  sorts  are  unattainable  in  their  rewards  among  us,  as  in 
other  nations,  leaving  the  puissant  dollar  in  its  undisturbed 
ascendency ;  still,  as  a  rule,  twenty  Europeans  can  be  bought 
with  two  ten-pound  Bank  of  England  notes  much  easier  than 
two  Americans.  I  leave  others  to  explain  the  phenonionon ;  1 
only  speak  of  ih^fact. 

Marble  listened  to  the  major's  speech  with  great  attention 
and  respect,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  his  tobacco-box  the  whole 
time.  The  box  was  opened  just  as  the  major  ended,  and  oven 
I  began  to  be  Jlfraid  that  the  well-known  cupidity  of  Konnebunk 
was  aboilt  to  giVe  way  before  tlie  temptation,  and  the  notes 
were  to  be  stowed  alongside  of  the  tobacco;  but  I  wiw  mis- 
taken. Deliberately  helping  himself  to  a  quid,  the  chief  mate 
shut  the  box  agidti,  and  then  he  made  his  reply. 

"  Quite  ginerous  iti  you,  major,"  he  said,  "  and  all  ship-shape 
and  right.  I  like  to  see  things  done  just  in  that  way.  Put  up 
the  money;  w€i  thank  you  as  much  as  if  we  could  take  it,  and 
519 
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that  squares  all  accounts.  I  would  just  mention,  however,  to 
prevent  mistakes,  as  the  other  idee  might  get  us  impressed,  that 
tlus  young  man  and  I  are  both  bom  Americans — ^he  from  up 
the  Hudson  somewhere,  and  I  from  York  city,  itself  though 
edicated  down  East" 

'*  Americans  I"  resumed  the  major,  drawing  hi^Qself  up  a  little 
stiffly ;  <^  then  you,  young  man,"  turning  to  me,  and  holding  out 
the  notes,  of  which  he  now  seemed  as  anxious  to  be  rid,  as  I 
had  previously  fimcied  he  was  sorry  to  see  go— "y«m  will  do 
me  the  fiivor  to  accept  of  this  small  token  of  my  gratitude." 

**  It  is  quite  impossible,  sir,"  I  answered,  respectfully.  ^  We 
are  not  exactly  what  wo  seem,  and  yon  are  probably  deceived 
by  our  roundabouts ;  but  we  are  the  first  and  second  officers  of 
a  letter-of-marque." 

At  the  word  "  officers,"  the  migor  drew  back  his  hand,  and 
hastily  apologized.  He  did  not  understand  us  even  then,  I 
could  plainly  see ;  but  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  und^Rstand 
that  his  money  would  not  be  accepted.  We  were  invited  to  sit 
down,  and  the  conversation  continued. 

''  Master  Miles,  there,"  resumed  Marble, ''  has  an  estate,  a 
place  called  Gawbonny,  somewhere  up  the  Hudson ;  and  he  has 
no  businciss  to  be  sailing  about  the  world  in  jacket  and  trowsers, 
when  he  ought  to  be  studying  law,  or  trying  his  hand  at  college. 
But  as  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  'un  F^ims ;  his  Ssi^t  was 
a  sailor  before  him,  and  I  suppose  that 's  the  reason  on  't" 

This  announcement  of  my  position  ashore  did  me  no  harm, 
aud  I  could  see  a  change  in  the  deportment  of  the  whole  family 
— not  that  it  had  ever  treated  me  haughtily,  or  even  coldly ; 
but  it  now  regarded  me  as  more  on  a  levd  with  itself.  We 
remamed  an  hour  with  the  Mertons^  and  I  promised  to  repeat 
the  call  before  we  sailed.  This  I  did  a, dozen  times,  at  least; 
and  the  major,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  a  tolerably  well* 
educated  youth  to  deal  with,  was  of  great  service  in  putting  me 
in  a  better  way  of  seeing  London.  I  went  to  both  theatres 
with  the  family,  taking  care  to  appear  in  a  well-made  suit  <^ 
London  clothes,  in  which  I  made  quite  as  respectable  a  figure 
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as  most  of  the  young  men  1  saw  in  the  streets.  Even  Emilj 
smiled  when  she  first  saw  me  in  my  long  togs,  and  I  thought 
she  blushed.  She  was  a  pretty  creature ;  gentle  and  mild  in 
her  ordinary  deportment,  but  full  of  fire  and  spirit  at  the  bottom, 
as  I  could  see  by  her  light,  blue,  English  eye.  Then  she  had 
been  well  educated ;  and  in  my  young  ignorance  of  life,  I  fimcied 
she  knew  more  than  any  girl  of  seyenteen  I  had  ever  met  with. 
Grace  and  Lucy  were  both  clever,  and  had  been  carefully  taught 
by  Mr.  Hardinge ;  but  the  good  divine  could  not  give  two  girls, 
in  the  provincial  retirement  of  America,  the  cultivation  and 
accomplishments  that  were  within  the  reach  of  even  moderate 
means  in  England.  To  me,  Emily  Merton  seemed  a  marvel  in 
the  way  of  attaimuents ;  and  I  often  felt  ashamed  of  myself  as  I 
sat  at  her  side,  listening  to  the  natural  and  easy  manner  in 
which  she  alluded  to  things,  of  which  I  then  heard  for  the  fii^ 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

«*BoatAwaiBr 

** Here,  master:  what  cheer f 
**Good:  speak  to  th«  mariaers ;  fall  to*t 
Yarelj,  or  we  ran  ourselves  aground:  bestir,  bestir.** 

Tbhtibt. 

As  Captain  Williams  wished  to  show  mc  some  favor  for  the 
mamier  in  which  I  had  taken  care  of  the  brig,  he  allowed  me 
as  much  time  ashore  as  I  asked  for.  I  might  never  see  London 
again ;  and,  understanding  I  had  fallen  into  good  company,  he 
threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  profiting  by  it.  So  care- 
ful was  he,  indeed,  as  to  get  one  of  the  consul's  clerks  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  Mertons  were,  lest  I  should  become  the  dupe  of 
the  thousands  of  specious  rogues  with  which  London  abounds. 
The  report  was  favorable,  giving  us  to  understand  that  the 
major  had  been  much  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  where  ho 
still  held  a  moderately  lucrative,  semi-military  appointment, 
being  then  in  England  to  settle  certain  long  and  vexatious  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  to  take  Emily,  his  only  child,  from  school. 
He  was  expected  to  return  to  the  old,  or  some  other  post,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  A  portion  of  this  I  gleaned  from 
Emily  herself  and  it  was  all  very  fairly  corroborated  by  the 
account  of  the  consul's  clerk.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Mertons  were  persons  of  respectable  position ;  without  having 
any  claims,  however,  to  be  placed  very  high.  From  the  major, 
moreover,  I  learned  he  had  some  American  connections,  his  father 
having  married  in  Boston. 

For  my  part,  I  had  quite  as  much  reason. to  rejoice  at  the 
chance  which  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the  Mertons,  as  they  had. 
If  I  was  instrumental  in  saving  their  lives,  as  was  undeniably 
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the  case,  thoy  taught  me  more  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary 
social  sense  of  the  phrase,  than  I  had  learned  in  all  my  previous 
life.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  having  seen  London  socioty ; 
that  lay  fer  beyond  the  reach  of  Major  Merton  himself,  who 
was  bom  the  son  of  a  merchant,  when  merchants  occupied  a 
much  lower  position  in  the  English  social  scale  than  they  do  to- 
day, and  had  to  look  to  a  patron  for  most  of  his  own  advance- 
ment. But,  he  was  a  gentleman;  maintained  the  notions, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  caste ;  and  was  properiy  conscious 
of  my  having  saved  his  life  when  it  was  in  great  jeopardy.  As 
for  Emily  Merton,  she  got  to  converse  with  me  with  the  freedom 
of  a  friend ;  and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  pretty  thoughts 
expressed  in  pretty  language,  and  from  pretty  lips.  I  could 
perceive  that  ^e  thought  me  a  little  rustic  and  provincial ;  but 
I  had  not  been  all  the  way  to  Canton  to  be  browbeaten  by  a 
cockney  girl,  however  clevei  and  handsome.  On  the  whole — 
and  I  say  it  without  vanity,  at  this  late  day — I  think  the  im- 
pression left  behind  me,  among  these  good  people,  was  favora- 
ble. Perh^s  Clawbonny  was  not  without  ita  influence ;  but, 
when  I  paid  my  last  visit,  even  Emily  looked  sorrowful,  and  her 
mother  was  pleased  to  say  they  should  all  miss  me  much.  The 
major  made  me  promise  to  hunt  him  up,  should  I  ever  be  in 
Jamaica,  or  Bombay ;  for  one  of  which  places  he  expected  to 
sail  himself,  vdth  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  I  knew  he  had  had  one  appointment,  thought  he  might 
receive  another,  and  hoped  every  thing  would  turn  out  for  the 
best 

The  Crisis  sailed  on  her  day ;  and  she  went  to  sea  from  the 
Downs,  a  week  lat^,  with  a  smacking  southerly  wind.  Our 
Philaddphians  turned  out  a  noble  set  of  fellows ;  and  we  had 
the  happiness  of  beating  an  EogHsh  «loop-df-war,  just  as  we  got 
clear  of  the  Channel,  in  a  fkir  trial  of  speed.  To  lessen  our 
pride  a  little,  a  two-decker  that  was  going  to  the  Medit^ranean, 
treated  us  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  only  three  days  later. 
What  made  this  last  affair  more  mortifying,  was  the  £act  that 
Marble  had  just  satisfied  himself,  and  all  hands,  that,  a  i^oop-o^ 
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war  being  the  fSistcst  description  of  vessel,  and  we  heaving  got 
the  better  of  one  of  them,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  we  eould 
outsail  the  whole  British  navy.  I  endeavored  to  <^on$(de  him, 
by  reminding  him  that  "  the  race  was  n<>t  always  to  the  swift" 
He  growled  out  some  sort  of  an  answer,  deaomicing^  ail  sayings, 
and  desiring  to  know  out  of  what  book  I  hiid  picked  up  that 
nonsense. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  on  every  little  incident  that 
occmrred  on  the  long  road  we  were  now  travelling.  We  touched 
at  Madeira,  and  landed  an  En^^h  faxmij  that  went  there  hr 
the  benefit  of  an  invdlid ;  got  some  fruit,  fre^h  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, and  sailed  again.  Our  next  stopping  place  vrsifi  Bio, 
whith»  we  went  for  lettets  from  home,  the  captain  being 
taught  to  expect  them.  The  ship's  letters  were  received,  and 
they  were  filled  with  eulogiums  on  our  good  conduct,  having 
been  written  after  the  arrival  of  la  Dame ie  Nantes',  but  great 
was  my  dis^pointment  on  finding  there  was  not  even  a  scrawl 
for  myself 

Our  stay  at  Eio  was  short,  and  we.  left  port  with  a  favorable 
slant  <^  wind,  running  a&  fiu:  siouth  as  b(y  in  a  very  short  time. 
As  we  drew  near  to  thei  southern  extremity  of  the  American 
continent,  howler,  we  met  with  heavy  wealjier  and  foul  witids. 
We  were  now  in  the  month  that  corresponds  to  November  in 
the  northern  hemi^here,  and  had  to  double  the  Horn  at  that 
unpropitious  season  of  the  year,  going  westward.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  worid  of  which  navigators  hiive  given  accounts  so 
conflicting,  as  of  this  celebrated  passage.  Each  man  appears  to 
have  described  it  as  he  found  it,  himself,.  whUe  no  two  seem  to 
have  found  it  exactly  alike.  I  do  not  remember  to  h^ve  ever 
heard  of  calms  off  C^pe  Horn;  but  %ht  winds  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  though  tempests  are  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
dominimt  oharaoteristia  Our  captiun  had  already  been  round 
four  times,  and  he  held  the  opinion. that  the  season  made  nc 
differ^ice,  and  that  it  was  better  to  keep  tear  the  land.  We 
shaped  our  course  accordif^ly  for  Staten  Land,  iikt^oding  to 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  and  hug  the  Horn  as  close 
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as  possible  in  doubling  it.  We  madfe  the  Falkland  Islands,  or 
West  Falkland  rather,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  one  morning,  bear- 
ing a  little'  on  our  weatheivquarter,  with  the  wind  blowing 
heavily  aft  the  eastward.  The  weather  ^^as  thick,  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  there  was  so  little  day,  and  no  moon,  that  it  was 
getting  to  be  ticklish  w<Nrk  to  be  standing  for  a  passage  as  nar- 
row as  tibat  we  aimed  at.  Matble  and  I  talked  the  matter  over, 
between  ourselves,  and  wished  the  captain  eould  be  persuaded 
to  haul  up  and  t^  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  as  was 
still  possiMe,  with  the  wind  where  it  was.  Still,  neither  of  us 
dared  propose  it;  I,  on  account  of  my  yt)uth,  imd  the  chief 
mate,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  '*  the  old  Mow's  obstinacy." 
^'He  likes  to  be  pokiug  about  in  snch  jdaces,"  Marble  added, 
'^  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  nmning  round  the  ocean 
in  places  wh^re  it  is  full  of  unknown  islands,  looHilg  for  sandal 
wood  and  b6che-larmar !  Fll  warrant  you,  he'll  ^ve  us  a  fa- 
mous time  of  it,  if  he  ever  gets  us  up  on  the  north-west  coast." 
Here  the  consultation  terminated,  we  mates  believiiig  it  wiser  to 
let  things  take  &eir  course. 

I  confess  to  having  seen  the  mountains  on  our  weather-quar- 
ter disappear,  mihi  meli^holy  forebodings.  There  was  little 
hop^  of  getting  any  observation  that  day;  and  to  render  mat- 
ters worsen  about  noon  ti^  wind  b^gan  to  haul  more  to  the 
soutbwiurdi  As  it  hauled,  it  increased  in  violence,  untU,  at 
midnight,  it  blew  a  gale;  the  commencement  of  such  a  tempest 
as  I  had  never  witnessed  in  imy  of  my  previous  pinsages  «t  sea 
As  a  waUgt  of  course,  sMl  wa^  reduceid  as  &st  as  it  became 
necessary,  unijl  we  had  b^i^t  tib^  sUp  down  to  a  doae-jreeldd 
main-topsail,  the  fbnHioptnast  staysail^  ti^e  ibre^«oursey  and  th^ 
mizzen  staj^i  This  was  Old^&diion&d  canvas ;  the  more  re- 
cent i^enc^r  being  then  nnknowm         :   '  r 

Our  situadoh  was  now  &r.  from  plleaaant. ;  The  tides  and  cm?- 
rents,  in  that  high  latituide^  run  with  gteat  velocity;  and  then, 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  of  the  gr^test  importance  to  know 
precisely  whi^ce  tho  ship  was,  we  werO  left  in  tl^  painM  unce^ 
tainty  of  conjecture,  and  theories  that  might  be  very  wide  of 
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the  truth.  The  captain  had  nerre  enough,  notwithstanding,  to 
keep  on  the  larboard  tack  nntil  daylight,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Terra  del  Faego.  No  one  now 
expected  we  should  be  able  to  fetch  through  the  Straits;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  land,  as  it  would 
enable  us  to  get  some  tolerably  accurate  notions  of  our  position. 
Day%ht  came  at  length,  but  it  broi^ht  no  certainty.  The 
weather  was  so  thick,  between  a  drizzling  rain,  sea-mist,  and  the 
spray,  that  it  was  seldom  we  could  see  a  league  around  us,  and 
frequently  not  half  a  mile.  Fortunately,  the  general  direction  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, always  giving  us  room  to  ware  off-shore,  provided  we  did 
not  miexpectedly  get  embarrassed  in  some  one  of  the  many 
deep  indentations  of  that  wild  and  inhospitable  shore. 

Captain  Williams  showed  great  steadiness  in  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed.  The  ship  was  just  far 
enough  south  to  render  it  probable  she  could  weather  Falkland 
Islands  on  the  other  tack,  could  we  rely  upon  the  currents ;  but 
it  would  be  ticklish  work  to  undertake  such  a  thing  in  the  long, 
intensely  dark  nights  we  had,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  finding 
ourselves  on  a  lee-shore.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  hold  on 
as  long  as  possible,  on  the  tack  we  were  on,  expecting  to  get 
through  another  night  without  coming  upon  the  land,  every 
hour  now  giving  us  the  hope  that  we  wore  drawing  near  to  the 
termination  of  the  gale.  I  presume  he  felt  more  emboldened 
to  pursue  this  course,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  wind  ovi- 
dent^y  inclined  to  haul,  little  by  little,  more  to  the  southwaid, 
which  was  not  only  increasing  our  chances  of  laying  past  the 
islands,  but  lessened  the  danger  from  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Marble  was  exceedingly  uneasy  during  that  second  night.  Ue 
remained  on  deck  with  me  the  whole  of  the  morning  watch ; 
not  that  he  distrusted  my  discretion  in  the  least,  but  because  he 
distrusted  the  wind  and  the  land.  I  never  saw  him  in  so  much 
concern,  before,  for  it  was  his  habit  to  consider  himself  a  timbef 
of  the  ship,  that  was  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  crafL 

"  Miles,"   said  he,   "  you  and  I  know    something  of  these 
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•bloody  currents,'  and  we  know  they  take  a  ship  one  way, 
while  she  looks  as  fiercely  the  other  as  a  pig  that  is  dragged  aH 
by  the  taiL  If  we  had  run  down  the  50th  d^ree  of  longitude, 
now,  we  might  have  had  plenty  of  sea-room,  and  been  laying 
past  the  Cape  with  this  very  wind;  but  no,  the  old  fellow 
would  have  had  no  islands  in  that  case,  and  he  never  could  l«€ 
happy  without  half  a  dozen  islands  to  bother  him." 

"  Had  we  run  down  the  50th  degree  of  longitude,"  I  answered, 
**  we  should  have  had  twenty  d^ees  to  make  to  get  round  the 
Horn;  whereas,  could  we  only  lay  through  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire,  six  or  eight  of  those  very  same  degrees  would  carry  us 
clear  of  every  thing." 

"  Only  lay  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  on  the  10th  No- 
vember, or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
of  May,  and  with  less  than  nine  hours  of  daylight  I  And  such 
daylight  too  I  Why,  our  Newfoundland  fogs,  such  stuff  as  I 
used  to  eat  when  a  youngster  and  a  fisherman,  are  high  noon  to 
it  1  Soundings  are  out  of  the  question  hereabouts ;  and  before 
one  bas  hauled  in  the  deep-sea,  with  all  its  line  out,  his  cut-water 
may  be  on  a  rock.  This  ship  is  so  weatherly  and  drags  ahead 
BO  &st,  that  we  shall  see  terra  firma  before  any  one  has  a  notion 
of  it  The  old  man  &ncies,  because  the  coast  of  Fuego  trends 
to  the  north-west,  that  the  land  will  Ml  away  from  ns  as  fiist  as 
we  draw  toward  it.  I  hope  he  may  live  loi^  enough  to  per 
Buade  all  hands  that  he  is  right  !*' 

Marble  and  I  were  conversing  on  the  forecastle  at  the  time, 
our  eyes  turned  to  the  westward,  for  it  wats  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  look  in  any  other  direction,  when  he  interrupted  himself 
by  uhouUng  out,'  **  hard  up  with  the  helm — spring  to  the  after- 
braces,  my  lads — man  mizzen-staysail  downhaul  I"  This  set 
everybody  m  moUon,  and  the  captain  and  third  mate  were  on 
deck  in  a  minute.  The  ship  fell  off,  as  soon  as  we  got  the  miz- 
len  stayscul  in,  and  the  main-topsail  touching.  Gathering  way 
fiist,  as  she  got  the  wind  more  aft,  her  helm  threw  her  stem  up, 
and  away  she  went  like  a  top.  The  fore-tc^mast  staysail-6heet 
was  tended  with  ciare,  and  yet  tiie  cloth  emitted  a  sound  like 
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the  report  of  a  swivel,  when  the  sail  fii-st  filled  on  the  other 
tack.  We  got  the  starboard  fore-tack  forward,  and  the  kiboard 
sheet  aft,  by  two  tremendously  severe  drags,  the  blocks  and 
bolts  seeming  MAy  to  quiver  as  they  fdt  the  strains.  Every 
thing  si[ieceeded,  however,  and  the  Oisis  began  to  drag  off  from 
the  coast  of  Terra  d^  Fuego,  of  a  oertaisty ;  but  to  go  whither, 
no  one  could  precisely  teU.  ^te  headed  up  nearly  east,  tho 
wind  playing  about  between  south-and-by-east,  and  8onth-<»st- 
and-by*south.  On  that  course,  I  own  I  had  now  great  doubt 
whether  she  could  lay  past  the  Falkland  Islands,  though  I  felt 
persuaded  we  must  be  a  long  distance  from  them.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  before  us  to  take  the  chances  of  a  change. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  round,  and  trimmed  by  the  wind  on 
the  other  tack,  Captain  Williams  had  a  grave  ccmversation  with 
the  chief  mate,  on  the  subject  of  his  reason  for  what  he  had 
done.  Marble  maintained  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Uie 
land  ahead — ''just  as  you  know  I  did  of  la  Dame  de  Nantes, 
Captain  WiUiams,"  he  continued;  "and  seeing  there  tras  no  time 
to  be  lost,  I  ordered  the  helm  hard  up,  to  ware  off  shore.''  I 
distrusted  this  account,  even  while  it  was  in  the  very  process  of 
coming  out  of  the  chief  mate's  mouth,  and,  MarUe  afterward 
admitted  to  me,  quite  justly ;  but  the  eaptm  either  was  sati$- 
fied,  or  thought  it  {»HKl^t  to  seem  $o.  By  the  best  calculations 
I  afterward  made,  I  suppose  we  must  hav^  been  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  leagues  from  the  land  when  we  wore  8h%> ;  but,  as  Mar- 
ble aaid,  when  he  made  his  private  confessionft,  *^  Madagascar 
was  quite  enough  for  me,  Mile^,  without  breaking  our  nose  on 
this  sea-gull  coast ;  and  there  may  be  '  bloody  onrrenrts'  <hi  this 
side  of  the  Cape  <^  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  on  the  othi^.  We've 
got  just  so  much  of  a  gale  and  a  foul  wind  to  weathw^  and  the 
ship  wis  do  both  quite  as  well  with  her  head  to  tibe  eastward,  as 
wiUi  her  head  to  ^e  westward." 

All  l^at  day  the  Crisis  stood  on  the  ^taiboard  taek,  dragging 
through  the  raging  waters  as  it  might  be  by  violence ;  and  just 
IS  night  shut  in  again,  she  wore  round,  once  more,  with  her 
head  to  the  westward.   So  far  from  abating,  the  wind  incroasedt 
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and  toward  cyening  we  found  it  necessary  to  foil  our  topsail  and 
fore-course.  Mere  rag  of  a  sail  as  the  former  had  been  reduced 
to,  with  its  four  reefs  in,  it  was  a  delicate  job  to  roll  it  up.  Neb 
and  I  stood  together  on  the  bunt,  and  never  did  I  exert  myself 
more  i\m^  on  that  occasion.  The  foresail^  too,  was  a  serious 
matter,  but  we  got  both  in  witjbout  losing  either.  Just  as  the 
son  set,  or  as  night  came  to  increase  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy 
day,  the  fore-topmast  staysail  went  out  of  the  bolt-rope,  with  a 
report  that  wais  heard  all  over  the  ship,  disappearing  in  the  mist 
like  a  cloud  driving  in  the  heaviens.  A  &w  minutes  later,  the 
mbsaen  staysail  was  hauled  down  in  order  to  prev^ot  it  from  trav* 
elling  the  same  road.  The  j^:ks  even  this  low  canvas  occasionally 
gave  the  ship,  made  her  tremble  from  her  keel  to  her  trucks. 

For  the  first  time  I  now  witnessed  a  tempest  at  sea.  Gales, 
and  pretty  hard  ones,  I  had  often  seen ;  but  the  force  of  the 
wind  on  this  occasion  as  much  exceeded  that  in  ordinary  gales 
of  wind,  as  the  foorce  of  these  had  exceeded  that  of  a  wh6le-6dl 
breeze.  The  seas  seemed  crushed,  the,  pressure  of  the  swo<^ing 
atmos^ore,  as  the  corrents  of  the  air  went  howlidg  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  fairly  preventing  them  from  riidng;  or, 
where  a  mound  of  water  did  appeaa*,  it  was  scooped  up  and 
borne  eff  in  spray,  as  the  axe  dubs  iuequatities  from  the  log. 
In  less  than  aii  hour  after  it  began  to  blow  the  hardest  there 
was  no  very  apparent  sweU-^the  deep  breathing  of  the  ocean  is 
never  entirely  stilled-^^and  the  ship  was  as  steady  as  if  hove 
half  out,,  her  lower  yard-arms  nearly  touching  tbe  water,  an  in- 
clination at  which  they  remained  as  steadily  as  if  kept  tJiere  by 
purchases.  A  few  of  us  were  o^mipelled  to  go  as  h^h  as  the 
fnttock-shrouds  to  secure  the  sails,  but  higher  it  was  impossible 
to  get.  I  observed  that  when  I  thrust  out  a  hand  to  clutch  any 
thing,  it  was  necessary  to  make  U]^  movement  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  allow  for  lee^way,  precisely  as  a  boat  quarters  the 
stream  in  crossing  against  a  current  In  ascending  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  feet  on  the  ratlins,  and  ih  descendii^  it  required 
a  strong  effort  to  f(»rce  the  body  down  toward  the  centre  of 
gravity.    I  make  no  doubt,  had  I  groped  ray  way  up  to  tlie 
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cross-treos,  and  leaped  overboard,  my  body  would  have  stiiick 
the  water  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  ship.  A  marlinspike 
falling  from  either  top  would  have  endangered  no  one  on  deck. 

When  the  day  returned,  a  species  of  lurid,  sombre  light  was 
diffused  over  the  watery  waste,  though  nothing  was  visible  but 
the  ocean  and  the  ship.  Even  the  sea-birds  seemed  to  have 
taken  r^uge  in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  coast,  none  reap- 
pearing with  the  dawn.  The  air  was  full  of  spray,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into  the  humid 
atmosphere  as  half  a  mile.  All  hands  mustered  on  deck  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  one  wishing  to  sleep  at  a  time  like  that 
As  for  us  officers,  we  collected  on  the  forecastle,  the  spot  where 
danger  would  first  make  itself  apparent,  did  it  come  from  the 
side  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  landsman  understand  the  embar- 
rassments of  our  situation.  We  had  had  no  observations  for 
several  days,  and  had  been  moving  about  by  dead  reckoning,  in 
a  part  of  the  ocean  whore  the  tides  run  like  a  mill-tml,  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  little  hurricane.  Even  now,  when  her  bows 
were  half  submerged,  and  without  a  stitch  of  canvas  exposed, 
the  Crisis  drove  ahead  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  knots,  luffing 
as  close  to  the  wind  as  if  she  carried  after-saiL  It  was  Marble's 
opinion  that,  in  such  smooth  water,  do  all  we  could,  the  vessel 
would  drive  toward  the  much-dreaded  land  again,  between  sun 
and  sun  of  tiiat  short  day,  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles.  "  Nor  is  this  all.  Miles,"  he  added  to  me,  in  an  aside ; 
"  I  no  more  like  this  *  bloody  current,'  than  that  we  had  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pond,  when  we  broke  our  back  on  the  rocks 
of  Madagascar.  You  never  see  as  smooth  water  as  this,  unless 
\>  hen  the  wind  and  Current  are  travelling  in  the  same  direction." 
I  made  no  reply,  but  there  all  four  of  us,  the  captain  and  his 
three  mates,  stood  looking  anxiously  into  the  vacant  mist  on 
our  lee-bow,  as  if  we  expected  every  moment  to  behold  our 
homes.  A  silence  of  ten  minutes  succeeded,  and  I  was  still 
gazing  in  the  same  direction,  when  by  a  sort  of  mystic  rising 
of  the  curtain,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  beach  of  long  extent,  with  a 
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dark-looking  waste  of  low  bottom  extending  inland,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  beach  did  not  appear  to  be  distant  half 
a  knot,  while  the  ship  seemed  to  glide  along  it,  as  compared 
with  visible  objects  on  shore,  at  a  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  the 
hour.  It  extended  almost  in  a  pandlel  line  with  our  coarse,  too, 
as  £iir  as  could  be  seen,  both  astern  and  ahead. 

''  What  a  strange  delosion  is  Hiis  I"  I  thought  to  myself,  and 
turned  to  look  at  my  companions,  when  I  found  all  looking  one 
at  the  other,  as  if  to  ask  a  common  explanation. 

"  There  is  no  mistake  here,"  said  Captain  Williams,  quietly. 
"  That  is  land,  gentlemen." 

"  As  (roe  as  the  gospel,'*  answered  Marble,  with  the  sort  of 
steadiness  despair  sometimes  gives.    "  What  is  to  be  done,  ar  ?" 

"  What  can  be  done,  Mr.  Marble  ?  We  have  not  room  to 
ware,  and,  of  the  two,  there  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  more 
sea-room  ahead  than  astern." 

This  was  so  apparent,  there  was  no  disputing  it  We  could 
stiil  see  the  land,  looking  lenv,  chill,  and  of  the  hue  of  November ; 
and  we  could  also  perceive  that  ahead.  If  any  thing,  it  M  off  a 
little  toward  the  northward,  while  astern  it  seemin^y  stretched 
in  a  due  line  with  our  course.  That  we  passed  it  witli  great 
velocity,  too,  was  a  circumstance  that  our  eyes  showed  us  too 
plainly  to  admit  of  any  mistake.  As  the  ship  was  still  without 
a  rag  of  sidl,  borne  down  by  the  wind  a&  she  had  been  for  hours, 
and  burying  to  her  hawse-holes  forward,  it  was  only  to  a  racing 
tide,  or  current  of  some  sort,  that  we  could  be  indebted  for  our 
speed.    We  tried  the  lead,  and  got  bottom  in  six  fethoms ! 

The  detain  and  Marble  now  held  a  serious  consultation, 
lliat  the  ship  was  entering  some  sort  of  an  estuary  was  certain, 
but  of  what  depth,  how  isa  favored  by  a  holdingrground,  or  how 
(»t  without  any  anchorage  at  all,  were  facts  that  defied  our  in- 
quiries. We  knew  that  the  land  called  Ternt  del  Puego  was,  in 
truth,  a  cluster  of  islands,  intersected  by  various  channels  and 
passages,  into  which  ships  had  occasionally  ventured,  though 
their  navigation  had  never  led  to  any  other  results  than  soihe 
immaterial  discoveries  in  geography.     That  we  were  entering 
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one  of  these  passages,  and  under  fiivorable  oiroamstancos,  thcQgl) 
80  purely  accidental^  was  the  common  belief;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  look  out  for  the  best  anchorage,  while  we  had  dayr 
light  Fortunately,  as  we  drove  into  the  bay,  or  passage,  or 
whatever  it  was,  the  tempest  lifted  less  spray  from  tiie  water, 
and,  owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  the  atmosphere  gradually 
grew  clearer.  By  ten  o'clock,  we  could  see  fully  a  league,  though 
I  can  hardly  say  that  the  wind  blow  less  fiercely  than  befora 
As  for  sea,  there  was  none,  or  next  to  none ;  the  water  bekig  at 
smooth  as  in  a  river. 

The  day  drew  on,  and  we  began  to  feel  increased  uneasiness 
at  the  novelty  of  our  situation.  Our  hope  and  expectation  were 
to  find  some  anchorage ;  but  to  obtain  this  it  was  indii^nsable 
idso  to  find  a  lee.  As  the  ship  moved  forward,  we  still  kept  the 
land  in  view,  on  our  starboard  hand,  but  that  was  a  lee,  instead 
of  a  weather-shore ;  the  last  alone  could  give  our  ground-tackle 
any  chance  whatever  in  such  a  tempest  Wo  were  drawing 
gradually  away  from  this  shore,  too,  which  trended  more  norths 
erly,  giving  us  additional  sea-room.  The  fact  that  we  were  in  a 
powerful  tide's  way,  puzzled  us  the  most  There  was  but  one 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance. '  Had  we  entered  a 
bay,  the  eunrent  must  have  been  less,  and  it  seemed  necessary 
there  should  be  some  outlet  to  such  a  swift  accumulation  of 
water.  It  was  not  the  mete  rising  of  the  water,  swelling  in  an 
estuary,  but  an  arrow-like  glancing  of  the  elemepat,  as  it  shot 
through  a  pass.  We  had  a  proof  of  this  last  &ct  about  eleven 
o'clock,  that  admitted  of  no  dispute.  L^d  was  seen  directly 
ahead,  at  that  hour,  and  great  was  the  panie  it  created.  A 
seccmd  look,  however,  reassured  us,  the  land  proving  to  be 
merely  a  rocky  islet  of  some  six  or  eight  acres  in  cxt^t  We 
gave  it  a  berth,  of  coutse,  though  we  examined  closely  fbr  an 
anchorage  near  it,  as  we  approached.  The  islet  was  too  low 
and  too  small  to  make  any  lee,  nor  did  we  like  the  lo6ks  of  the 
holding-ground.  The  notion  of  anchoring  there  was  cOQsequent- 
ly  Abandoned ;  but  we  had  now  some  means  of  noting  our  prog* 
ress.    The  ship  was  kept  a  little  away,  in  order  to  give  this  isl« 
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Aod  a  berth,  and  the  gale  drove  her  through  t^  water  at  the 
n^  of  seven  or  dght  knots.  Tinsj  however,  was  &r  feom  being 
oar  whole  speed,  the  tide  sweeping  as  onward  at  a  Torioos  rate, 
in  addition.  Even  Captain  Williams  thooght  we  most  be  pass- 
ing that  rock  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  1 

It  was  noon^  and  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  tempest,  no 
change  in  the  cnrrent^  no  means  of  petoming,  no  diam^  of  stop- 
ping ;  away  we  were  driven,  like  events  mled  by  fiite.  Theonly 
change  was  the  gradual  dealing  up  of  the  atmo^ere,  as  we  re- 
ceded from  the  ocean,  and  got  fiurther  removed  from  its  mists 
and  spray.  Pei^i^  the  power  of  the  gale  had,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, abated,  by  two  o'clock,  and  it  would  have  been  possiUe  to 
carry  some  ^ort  sail ;  bat,  there  being  no  sea  to  injure  ns,  it 
was  unnecessary,  and  the  ship  oontinned  to  drive  ahead,  under 
bare  poles.     N%ht  was  the  time  to  dread. 

There  was  now  but  one  opinion  among  us,  and  that  was 
this : — ^we  thought  the  ship  had  entered  one  of  the  passages 
that  intersect  Terra  dd  Fu^o,  and  that  there  was  the  chance  oi 
soon  finding  a  lee,  as  these  channels  were  known  to  be  very  irregw 
alar  and  winding.  To  run  in  the  night  seemed  impossible;  nor 
was  it  desirable,  as  it  was  almost  certain  we  should  be  compelled 
to  return  by  the  way  we-  had  entered,  to  extrieate  ourselves  from  ^ 
the  dangers  of  so  intricate  a  navigation.  Islands  began  to  xp- 
pear,  moreover,  and  we  had  indications  that  the  main  passage 
itself  was  beginning  to  diminish  in  width.  Under  the  ciroam- 
stances,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  get  every  thing  ready,  and 
to  let  go  two  anchors  as  soon  as  we  could  find  a  suitable  ^t. 
Between  the  honrs  of  two  and  four,  the  ship  passed  seventeen 
i^ets,  some  of  them  quite  near;  but  Uiey  afforded  no  shelter. 
At  kst,  and  it  was  time,  the  sun  beginnii^  to  M  very  low,  as 
we  could  see  by  the  waning  light,  we  saw  an  island  of  wme 
height  and  size  ahead,  and  we  hoped  it  might  afford  us  a  lee. 
The  tide  had  changed  too,  and  that  was  in  oar  favor.  Turning 
to  windward,  however,  was  out  of  the  question,  since  we  could 
eairy  no  sail,  and  the  night  was  near.  Anchor,  th^  we  musti 
or  continue  to  drive  onward  in  the  darkness,  sheered  about  in 
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all  directions  by  a  powerful  adverse  current.  It  is  true,  this 
current  would  have  been  a  means  of  safety,  by  enabling  us  to 
haul  up  from  rocks  and  dangers  ahead,  could  we  carry  any  can- 
vas; but  it  still  blew  too  violently  for  the  last.  To  anchor, 
then,  it  was  determined. 

I  had  never  Been  so  niuch  anxiety  in  Captain  Williams's  coun- 
tenance, as  when  he  was  approaching  the  island  mentioned. 
There  was  still  light  enough  to  observe  its  outlines  and  shores, 
the  last  appearing  bold  and  promising.  As  the  island  itself 
may  have  been  a  mile  in  circuit,  it  made  a  tolerable  lee,  when 
close  to  it.  Thb  was  then  our  object,  and  the  helm  was  put  to 
starboard  as  we  went  slowly  past,  the  tide  checking  our  speed. 
The  ship  sheered  into  a  sort  of  roadstead — a  very  wild  one  it 
was — ^as  soon  as  she  had  room.  It  was  ticklish  work,  for  no 
one  could  teU  how  soon  we  might  hit  a  rock ;  but  we  went  clear, 
luffing  quite  near  to  the  land,  where  we  let  go  both  bowers  at 
the  same  instant.  The  ship's  way  had  been  sufficiently  dead- 
ened, by  throwing  her  up  as  near  the  wind  as  she  could  be  got, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  snubbing  her.  The  lead  gave  us 
seven  fathoms,  and  this  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Wc 
knew  we  were  temporarily  safe.  The  great  point  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  vessel  would  tend,  and  with  how  much  strain  upon 
her  cables*  To  everybody's  ddight,  it  was  found  we  were  in  a 
moderate  eddy,  that  drew  the  ship's  stem  from  the  island,  and 
allowed  her  td  tend  to  the  wind,  which  still  had  a  fair  range 
from  her  topsidl-yards  to  the  trucks.  Lower  down,  the  tempest 
f^uffied  about,  h(>wling  and  eddying,  and  whirling  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  a  way  to  prove  how  much  itn 
headlong  im|>etuosity  was  brbken  and  checked  by  the  land.  Il 
is  not  easy  to  describe  the  reli^  we  felt  at  these  happy  chances. 
It  was  like  ^vitig  foothold  to  some  wretch  who  thought  a  de- 
scent of  the  precipice  was  inevitable. 

The  ship  was  found  to  ride  easily  by  one  cable,  and  the  hands 
were  sent  to  the  windlass  to  heave  up  the  other  anchor,  as  our 
lead  told  m  we  had  rocks  beneath  us,  and  the  captain  wjm 
afrodd  of  the  chafing.     The  larboard  bower  anchor  was  catted 
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immediately,  and  there  it  was  left  suspended,  with  a  rar  ge  of 
cMe  overhauled,  in  readiness  to  let  go  at  a  moment's  notice. 
After  this  the  people  were  told  to  get  their  suppers.  As  for 
us  oflScers,  we  had  other  things  to  think  of.  The  Crisis  carried 
a  small  quarter-boat,  and  this  was  lowered  into  the  water,  the 
tMrd  mate  and  myself  manned  its  oars,  and  away  we  went  to 
carry  the  captain  round  the  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  ascer- 
tMn  the  soundings,  should  it  be  necessary  to  get  underway  in 
the  night.  The  examination  was  satisfactory  on  all  points  but 
one,  that  of  the  holding-ground ;  and  we  returned  to  the  vessel, 
having  taken  good  care  to  trust  ourselves  in  neither  the  wind 
nor  the  current.  An  anchor-watch  was  set,  with  a  mate  on 
deck,  four  hours  and  four  hours,  and  all  hands  turned  in. 

I  had  the  morning  watch.  What  occurred  from  seven  o'clock 
(the  captsdn  keeping  the  dog-watches  himself^)  until  a  few 
minutes  before  four,  I  cannot  tell  in  detail,  though  I  understood 
generally,  that  the  wind  continued  to  blow  in  the  same  quarter, 
though  it  gradually  diminished  in  violence,  getting  down  to 
something  like  a  mere  gale,  by  midnight.  The  ship  rode  more 
easily;  but  when  the  flood  came  in,  there  was  no  longer  an 
eddy,  the  current  sucking  round  each  side  of  the  island  in  a 
very  unusual  manner.  About  ten  minutes  before  the  hour  when 
it  was  my  regular  watch  on  deck,  all  hands  were  called ;  I  ran  on 
deck,  and  found  the  ship  had  struck  adrift,  the  cable  having 
parted.  Marble  had  got  the  vessel's  head  up  to  the  wind,  under 
bare  poles  as  before,  and  we  soon  began  to  heave  in  the  cable. 
It  was  found  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  rocks,  the 
strands  being  chafed  two  thirds  through.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent took  the  vessel's  hull  with  force,  the  cable  parted.  We 
lost  our  anchor,  of  course,  for  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
getting  bapk  to  the  island  at  present,  or  until  the  ebb  again 
made. 

It  wanted  several  hours  of  day,  and  the  captain  called  a  coun- 
cil. He  told  us,  he  made  no  doubt  that  the  ship  had  got  into 
one  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  passages,  guided  by  Providence ; 
and  as  he  supposed  we  must  be  almost  as  far  south  as  Staten 
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Land,  he  was  of  opinion  we  had  made  an  important  discovery  I 
Get  back  we  could  not,  so  long  as  the  wind  held  where  it  was, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  make  sail,  and  push  the  examination  of  the 
channel,  as  iJEur  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Caption  Williams 
had  a  weakness  on  this  point,  that  was  amiable  «nd  respectably 
perhaps,  but  which  hardly  comported  with  the  objects  and  pru- 
dence of  a  trading  shipmaster.  We  were  not  surprised,  there 
fore,  at  hearing  his  suggestion;  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger 
curiosity  added  its  impulses  to  our  other  motives  of  acquiescing. 
We  could  not  get  back  as  the  wind  then  was,  and  we  were  dis- 
posed  to  move  forward.  As  for  the  dangers  of  the  navigation, 
they  seemed  to  be  lessening  as  we  advanced,  fewer  islands  ap» 
pearing  ahead,  and  the  passage  itself  grew  wider.  Our  course, 
however,  was  more  to  the  southward,  bringing  the  ship  close  up 
by  the  wind  once  more. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  lighter  than  we  had  found  the 
weather  for  several  days,  and  we  even  experienced  some  benefit 
from  the  moon.  The  wind,  too,  began  to  back  round  to  the 
eastward  again,  as  we  approached  the  dawn ;  and  we  got  ibc 
three  topsails,  closerre^ed,  the  fore-course,  and  a  new  fore4op- 
mast  staysail,  on  the  ship.  At  length  day  f^pear^,  and  the 
sun  was  actually  seen  struggling  among  dark  nuusses  of  wild- 
looking,  driving  clouds.  For  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
those  narrow  waters,  we  now  got  a  good  look  around  us.  The 
land  could  be  seen  in  all  directions. 

The  passage  in  which  we  found  the  Crisis,  at  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  these  adventurous  days,  was  of  several 
leagues  in  width ;  and  bounded,  especially  on  the  north,  by  high, 
precipitous  mountains,  many  of  which  were  covered  with  snow. 

The  channel  was  unobstrueted ;  and  not  an  idand,  islet,  or 
rock,  was  visible.  No  impediment  to  our  proceeding  offered, 
and  we  were  still  more  encouraged  to  push  on.  The  course  we 
were  steering  was  about  south-south-west,  and  the  captain  pre- 
dicted we  should  come  out  into  the  ocean  to  the  vfestward  of 
the  Straits  of  Lq  Maire,  and  somewhere  near  the  Cape  itself 
We  should  unquestionably  make  a  great  discovery  I    The  wind 
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eontinued  to  back  round)  and  soon  got  to  be  abaft  the  beam. 
We  now  shook  our  ree&  out,  one  after  another^  and  we  had 
whole  topsails  on  the  vessel  by  nine  o'dock.  This  was  carrying 
haid^it  most  be  owned;  but  the  skif^r  was  determined  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone^  There  were  a  few  hours,  when 
I  think  the  ship  wei^t  fifteen  knots  by  the  land,  being  so  much 
fttYored  by  thQ  current.  litUe  did  we  know  the  difficulties 
toward  which  we  w^e. rushing  I 

Quite  early  m  the  day,  land  appeared  ahead,  and  Marble 
began  to  predict  that  our  rope  was  nearly  run  out.  We  were 
,ooming  to  the  bottom  of  a  d^p  hay.  Captain  Williams  thought 
dlff<Nrently ;  and  when  he  disc<^yered  a  narrow  passage  between 
two  promontories^  he  triumphantly  predicted  our  near  approach 
to  the  Cape.  He  had  i^^  some  such  shape. to  the  mountains 
inland,  in  doubling  the  Horn,  and  the  lull-toj]ls  looked  like  old 
a^uaintances.  Unfortunately,  we.co.uld  not  see  the  sun  at 
meridian,  and  got  no  observation.  For  seveifd  hours  we  ran 
south-westerly,  in  a  passage  of  no  great  width,  when  we  came 
to  a  sudden  bend  in  our  course,  which  led  us  away  to  the  norths 
irest  Here  we  still  had  the  tide  with  us,  and  we  then  all  felt  <>ei«- 
tain  that  we  had  readbed  a  point  wh^re.the  ebb  mu»t  flow  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  tj^at  in  which. we  had  found  it  iil  the 
other  partd  pf  the  passage.  It  followed,  that  we  v^ere  now  half 
way  through  to  the  ocean,:  though  the  course  we  were  steering 
predicted  a  sinuous  channel  We  were  certainly  not  going  now 
toward  Cape  Horn* 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  beset  n^ 
Captain  Williams  packed  on  the  ship^  detenidned  to  get  ahead 
as  &8t  as  he  could,  while  there  was.Hght  It  no  longer  blew  a 
gale,  and  t^  wind  wis  hauling  more  to  the  southward  again.  It 
soon  got  to  be  light  aft,  and  before  sunset  it  had. a  Uttle  westing 
in  it.  :  Fortunately,  it  moderated,  and  we  set  oiir  mainsail  and 
topgaUantrsails.  We  had  carrkd  &  lower  and  topmast  stud* 
ding-sails  nearly  all  day.  The  worst  feature  in  our  situation, 
now,  was  the  vast  number  of  idands,  or  islets,  we  met  Hie 
shore  on  each  side  was  mountainous  and  rude,  and  deep  inden- 
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tations  were  constMitly  tempting  us  to  turn  aside.  Bnt,  rightly 
judgii^  that  the  set  of  the,  tide  was  a  flair  index  to  the  tine 
course,  the  captmn  stood  on.  , 

The  night  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  I  ever 
passed.  We  were  tempted  to  anchor  a  dozen  times,  in  some 
of  the  different  bays,  of  which  we  passed  twenty ;  but  could 
not  make  up  our  minds  to  risk  another  cable.  We  met  the 
flood  a  little  after  sunset,  and  got  rid  of  it  before  morning.  But 
the  wind  kept  hauling,  and  at  last  it  brought  us  Mrly  on  a  taut 
bowline ;  under  topgallant-sails,  however.  We  had  come  too 
&r  to  recede,  or  now  would  have  been  the  time  to  turn  round, 
and  retrace  our  steps.  But  we  hoped  every  moment  to  reach 
some  inclination  south,  again,  that  would  carry  us  into  the  open 
sea.  We  ran  a  vast  many  chances  of  shipwreck,  passing  fright- 
fully near  several  reefs ;  but  the  same  good  Providence  which 
had  so  far  protected  us,  carried  us  clear.  Never  was  I  so  re- 
joiced as  when  I  saw  day  returning. 

We  had  the  young  ebb,  and  a  scant  wind,  when  the  sun  rose 
next  day.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  however,  and  everybody 
'  predicted  an  observation  at  noon.  The  channel  was  full  oi 
islands,  still,  and  other  dangers  were  n<^  wanting ;  but,  as  we 
could  see  oar  way>  we  got  through  them  all  safely^  At  length 
our  course  became  embarrassed,  so  many  large  islands,  with 
passages  between  them,  ofiermg  on  difiSsrent  sides.  One  head- 
land, however,  lay  before  ns ;  and,  the  ship  promisbg  to  weath- 
er it,  we  held  on  our  way.  It  was  just  ten  o'clock  as  we  ap- 
proached this  cape,  and  we  found  a  passage  westward  that 
actually  led  into  the  ocean  I  Ail  hands  gave  three  cheers  as 
we  became  certain .  of  thb  fact,  the  ship  tacking  as  soon  as  fiur 
eboi^  ahead,  and  setting  seaward  funously  with  the  tide. 

Captain  WilHams  now  told  us  to  get  our  quadrants,  for  the 
heavens  were  cloudless^  and  we  should  have  a  horizon  in  4ime 
for  the  sun.  He  was  ankious  to  get  the  latitude  of  our-  discov- 
ery. .  Sure  enough,  it  so  fell  out,  and  we  pr^ared  to  observe ; 
tome  predicting  one  parallel,  some  another.  As  for  the  skipper 
himself,  he  said  he  thought  we  were  still  to  the  eastward  of  the 
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Cape ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  we  had  come  oat  to  the  west> 
ward  of  Le  Maire.  Marble  was  silent ;  bnt  he  had  observed, 
and  made  his  calculations,  before  either  of  the  others  had  com- 
menced the  last.  I  saw  him  scratch  his  head,  and  go  to  the 
chart  which  lay  on  the  companion-way.  Then  I  heard  him 
shont — 

**In  the  Pacific,  by  St  Kennebunk  F— ho  always  swore  by 
this  pions  individoal  when  excited.  ^  We  have  come  throogh 
the  Straits  of  IbgeUan  without  knowing  it  T 
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CHAPTER  Xtt 

**  Bound  tnmipet8»  hoI—weigh  aneluir— Immb  nil— 
The  seaward-flying  banners  chide  delay; 
As  If  ^twere  heaven  that  breathes  this  klndlj  gak^ 
Onr  life-bark  beneath  it  speeds  away.** 

Pumnt, 

1*HE  stout  ship  Crisis  had,  like  certain  persons,  done  a  good 
thing  purely  by  chance.  Had  her  exploit  happened  in  the  year 
1519,  instead  of  that  of  1800,  the  renowned  passage  we  had 
just  escaped  from  would  have  been  called  the  Crisis  Straits,  a 
better  name  than  the  mongrel  appellation  it  now  bears ;  which 
is  neither  English  nor  Portuguese.  The  ship  had  been  lost, 
like  a  man  in  the  woods,  and  came  nearer  home  than  those  in 
her  could  have  at  all  expected.  The  "  bloody  currents"  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  mistake,  though  this  time  they  did 
good,  instead  of  harm.  Any  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  lost 
on  a  heath,  or  in  a  forest,  or  even  in  a  town,  can  comprehend 
how  the  head  gets  turned  on  such  occasions,  and  will  understand 
the  manner  in  which  we  had  mystified  ourselves. 
*  I  shall  remember  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  I  looked 
around  me,  as  the  ship  passed  out  into  the  open  ocean,  to  my 
dying  day.  There  lay  the  vast  Pacific,  its  long,  regular  waves 
rolling  in  toward  the  coast,  in  mountain-like  ridges,  it  is  true, 
but  under  a  radiant  sun,  and  in  a  bright  atmosphere.  Every- 
body was  cheered  by  the  view,  and  never  did  order  sour.d  more 
pleasant  in  my  ears,  than  when  the  captain  called  out  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  "  to  man  the  weather-braces."  This  conmiand  was 
given  the  instant  it  was  prudent ;  and  the  ship  went  foaming 
passed  the  last  cape,  with  the  speed  of  a  courser.  Studding- 
sails  were,  then  set,  and,  whor  the  sun  was  dipping,  we  had  a 
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good  offing,  were  driving  to  the  northward  under  every  thing 
we  could  carry,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  an  excellent  run  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  its  stormy  seas. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  our  passage  along  the  west- 
em  coast  of  South  America.  A  voyage  to  the  Pacific  was  a 
very  different  thing  in  the  year  1800,  however,  from  what  it 
i§  to-day.  The  power  of  Spain  was  then  completely  in  the  as- 
•eendant,  intercourse  with  any  nation  but  the  mother  country 
being  strictly  prohibited.  It  is  true,  a  species  of  commerce, 
that  was  called  the  ^  forced  trade  on  the  Spanish  Main,''  existed 
under  thait  code  of  elastic  morals  which  adapts  the  maxim  of 
♦*  your  purse  or  your  life"  to  modem  diplomacy  as  well  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  highwayman.  According  to  divers  masters  in 
the  art  of  ^hics  now  flourishing  among  ourselves,  more  espec- 
ially in  the  atmosphere  of  the  joumak  of  the  commercial  com- 
munities, the  people  that  ''  can  trade  and  toonU  trade  must  be 
made  to  traded"*  At  the  conmiehcement  of  the  century,  your 
mercantile  moralists  were  far  less  manly  in  the  avowsd  of  their 
sentiments,  though  their  practices  were  in  no  d^ree  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  our  more  modem  theories.  Ships  were  fitted  out, 
araied,  and  navigated,  on  this  just  principle,  qtute  as  confident*- 
ly  and  successfully  as  if  the  tongue  had  declared  aU  that  the 
head  had  conceived. 

Guarda-Costas  were  the  arguments  used,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  knotty  question,  bjr  the  authorities  of  Spain ;  and  a  very 
insufficient  airgument,  on  the  whole,  did  they  prove  to  be.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  vice  is  twice  as  active  as  virtue;  the  last 
dieeping,  while  the  former  is  hard  at  work.  If  this  be  trae  of 
things  in  general,  it  is  thricie  tme  as  regards  smugglers  and 
custom-house  officers.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  sundry 
other  causes,  it  is  certain  that  English  and  American  vessels 
found  the  means  of  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  without  having  recotffse  to 
the  no  longer  reputable  violence  of  Dampier,  Wood,  Rogers,  oi 
Drake.  As  I  fe<El  bound  to  deal  honestly  with  the  reader,  what- 
ever I  may  have  done  by  the  Spanish  laws,  I  shall  own  that  wc 
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made  one  or  two  calls  as  we  proceeded  nortb,  shoving  ashore 
certain  articles  purchased  in  London,  and  taking  on  bpartl  dol- 
lars in  return  for  our  civility.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
bound,  or  not,  to  apologize  for  my  own  agency  in  these  irE^gulai 
transactions — ^regular  would  be  quite  as  appodte  a  word — ^for, 
liad  I  been  disposed  to  murmur,  it  would  have  done  my  morals 
no  good,  nor  the  smuggling  any  harm.  Captain  Williams  was 
a  silent  man,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  wh^t  he. 
thought  on  the  subject  of  smuggKng ;  but,  in  the  way  oipro/ctke, 
I  never  saw  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  As  for  Marble,  he  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  certain  renowned  editor  of  a  well-known  New  York  journal, 
who  evidently  thinks  that  all  things  in  heaven  and  eafth,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  void  above,  and  the  caverns  beneath  us,  thQ 
universe,  in  short,  was  created  to  furnish  materials  for  newspaper 
paragraphs ;  the  worthy  mate  just  as  confidently  believing  that 
coasts,  bays,  inlets,  roadsteads,  and  havens  were  all  intended  by  na- 
ture as  means  to  run  goods  ashore  wherever  the  duties  or  prohibi- 
tions rendered  it  inconvenient  to  land  them  in  the  more  legal  mode. 
Smuggling,  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  was  rather  more  creditable 
than  the  regular  commerce,  since  it  required  greater  cleverness. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  movements  of  the  Crisis  for  the  five 
months  that  succeeded  her  escape  from  the  Stnuts  of  M^^Ilan. 
SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  she  anchored  at  as  many  different  points 
on  the  coast;  that  all  which  came  up  the  main-hatch,  went 
ashore ;  and  all  that  came  over  the  bulwarks,  was  passed  down 
into  the  run.  We  were  chased  by  gtMrdorCosias  seven  times, 
escaping  from  th^n  on  each  occasion,  with  ease ;  though  we 
had  three  little  running  fights.  I  observed  that  Captiun  Wil- 
liams was  desirous  of  engaging  these  emissaries  of  the  law  as 
easily  as  possible,  ordering  us  to  fire  altogether  at  their  spars.  I 
have  since  thought  that  this  moderation  proceeded  from  a  si>e- 
cies  of  principle  that  is  common  enough — a  certain  half-Way 
code  of  right  and  wrong — which  encouraged  him  to  smuggle^ 
but  which  caused  him  to  shrink  from  taking  human  Ufe.  Yom 
naif-way  rogues  are  the  banc  of  honesty. 
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A-fter  quitting  the  Spani^  coast,  altogether,  we  proceeded 
nv^rtli,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  converting  certain  quantir 
ties  of  glass  beads,  infbrior  jack-knives,  frying-pans,  and  other 
homely  articles  of  the  same  nature,  into  valuable  furs.  In  a 
word,  wo  shaped  our  course  for  that  district  which  bids  fair  to 
set  the  ihother  and  daughter  by  the  ears,  one  of  these  days, 
unless  it  shall  happen  to  be  disposed  of  d  la  Texas,  or,,  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  d  la  Maine,  ere  long.  At  that  time  the  whole 
north-west  coast,  was  unoccupied  by  white  men,  and  I  felt  no 
scruples  about  trading  with  the  natives  who  presented  them- 
selves with  their  skins  as  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  believing 
that  they  had  the  best  right  to  the  country  and  its  products. 
We  passed  months  in  this  traffic,  getting,  at  every  point  where 
we  stopped,  something  to  pay  us  for  our  trouble. 

We  went  as  far  north  as  53°,  and  that  is  pretty  much  all  1 
ever  knew  of  our  last  position.  At  the  time,  I  thought  we  had 
anchored  in  a  biay  on  the  mainland,  but  I  have  since  been  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  in  one  of  the  many  islands  that  line  that 
broken  eoiast.  We  got  a  very  secure  berth,  having  been  led  to 
it  by  a  native  pilot  ^ho  boarded  us  several  leagues  at  sea,  and 
who  knew  enough  English  to  persuade  our  captain  that  he  could 
take  us  to  a  point  where  sea-otter  skins  might  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Nor  did  the  man  deceive  us,  though  a  more  unpromis- 
ing-looking guide  never  had  charge  of  smuggling  Christians. 
He  carried  us  into  a  very  small  bay,  where  we  found  plenty  of 
water,  capital  holdin^ground,  and  a  basin  as  smooth  as  a  dock. 
But  one  wind — ^that  which  blew  from  the  north-west — could 
make  any  impression  on  it,  and  the  effects  of  even  that  were 
much  broken  by  a  small  island  that  lay  abreast  of  the  entrance ; 
leaving  good  passages,  <m  each  side  of  it,  out  to  sea.  The  basin 
itself  was  rather  small,  it  is  true,  but  it  did  well  enough  for 
a  angle  dnp.  Its  diameter  may  have  been  three  hundred 
yards,  and  I  never  saw  a  sheet  of  natural  water  that  was  so 
near  a  circle.  Into  a  place  like  this,  the  reader  will  imj^ine, 
we  did  not  venture  without  taking  the  proper  precautions. 
Marble  was  sent  in  first,  to  reconn<utre  and   sound,  and  it 
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was  on  his  report  that  Captain  Williams  ventured  to  take  the 
ship  in. 

At  that  time,  ships  on  the  north-west  coast  had  to  use  the 
greatest  precautions  agsunst  the  treachery  and  violence  of  the 
natives.  This  rendered  the  size  of  our  haven  the  subject  of  dis- 
trust ;  for,  lying  in  the  middle  of  it,  where  we  moored,  we  were 
barely  an  arrow's  flight  from  the  shore,  in  every  direction  but 
that  which  led  to  the  narrow  entrance.  It  was  a  most  secure 
anchorage,  as  against  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  but  a  most  insecure 
one  as  against  the  dangers  of  the  savages.  This  we  all  felt,  as 
soon  as  our  anchors  were  down ;  but,  intending  to  remain  only 
while  we  bartered  for  the  sMns  which  we  had  been  told  were 
ready  for  the  first  ship  that  should  offer,  we  trusted  to  vigilance 
as  our  safeguard  in  the  intervsd. 

I  never  could  master  the  uncouth  sounds  of  the  still  more  un- 
couth savages  of  that  distant  re^on.  The  fellow  who  carried 
US  in  had  a  name  of  his  own,  doubtless,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
pronounced  by  a  Christian  tongue,  and  he  got  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Dipper  from  us,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ducked 
at  the  report  of  our  muskets,  which  had  been  discharged  by 
Marble  merely  with  the  intention  to  renew  the  cartridges.  We 
had  hardly  got  into  the  little  basin,  before  the  Dipper  left  us,  re- 
turning in  an  hour,  however,  with  a  canoe  loaded  to  the  water's 
edge  with  beautiful  skins,  and  accompanied  by  three  savages  as 
wild-looking,  seemingly  as  fierce,  and  certainly  as  avaricious  as 
he  was  hxmsel£  These  auxiliaries,  through  various  little  circum- 
stances, were  known  aitiong  us  that  same  afternoon,  by  the 
several  appellations  of  Smudge,  Tin-^ot,  and  j^t-nose*  These 
were  not  heroic  names,  of  a  certainty,  but  their  owners  had  as 
little  of  the  heroic  in  their  appearance  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man  in  the  savage  state.  I  cannot  tdi  the  designation  of 
the  tribes  to  which  these  four  worthies  belonged,  nor  do  I  know 
any  more  of  their  history  and  pursmts  than  the  few  fiicts  which 
came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  I  did  ask  some 
questions  of  the  captain,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  few  ideas  on 
this  subject,  but  all  he  Imew  was,  that  these  people  pot  a  h^h 
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mluo  on  blankets,  beads,  gunpowder,  frying-pans  and  o>Id  hoops, 
and  that,  they  set  a  remarkably  low  price  on  sea-otter  skins,  as 
well  as  on  the  external  eoverings  of  sundry  other  animals.  An 
application  to  Mr.  Marble  was  still  less  successful,  being  met  by 
the  pithy  answer  that  he  was  '^  no  naturalist,  and  knew  nothing 
about  these  eritturs,  or  any  wild  beasts,  in  general."  Degraded 
as  the  men  certainly  were,  however,  we  thought  them  quite  good 
enough  to  be  anxious  to  trade  with  them.  Commerce,  like 
misery,  sometimes  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

I  had  often  seen  our  own  Indians  after  they  had  become  de- 
graded by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  and  the  use  of  rum, 
but. never  had  I  beheld  any  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  north-western  savages  appeared  to  be.  Tliey 
seemed  to  be  the  Hottentots  of  our  own  continent.  Still  they 
were  not  altogether  without  the  means  of  commanding  our  re- 
£^>ect.  As  physical  men  they  were  both  active  and  strong,  and 
there  were  gleams  of  ferocity  about  them,  that  all  their  avarice 
and  art  could  not  conceal  I  could  not  discover  in  their  usages, 
dress,  or  deportment,  a  single  trace  of  that  chivalrous  honor 
which  forms  so  great  a  relief  to  the  well-established  cruelty  of 
the  warriora  of  our  own  part  of  thfe  continent.  Then,  these  sea- 
otter  dealers  had  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fite-arms,  and 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  us  civilized  men  to 
have  any  superstitious  dread  of  our  power* 

The  Dipper,  and  his  companions,  sold  us  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  seaotter  skins  the  very  afternoon  we  anchored. 
This,  of  itself,  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  coming  into  this  unknown  basin.  Both  par- 
ties seemed  pleased*  witii  the  results  of  the  trading,  and  we  were 
given  to  nnderstand  that,  by  remaining  at  anchor,  we  might 
hope  for  idx  or  eight  tames  our  present  number  of  skins.  Cap- 
tain Willianos  was  greatly  gratified  with  the  success  with  which 
he  had  already  met,  and  having  found  that  all  the  Dipper  had 
promised  came  true,  he  determined  to  remain  a  day  or  two,  in 
his  present  berth,  in  order  to  wait  for  more  bargains.     This 
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resolution  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  savages  than 
they  expressed  their  delight,  sending  oft'  Tin-pot  and  Slit-nose, 
with  the  intelligence,  while  the  Dipper  and  Smudge  remained 
in  the  ship,  apparently  on  terms  of  perfect  good-fellowship  with 
everybody  on  board.  The  gentry  of  the  north-west  coast  be- 
ing flagrant  thieves,  however,  all  hands  had  orders  to  keep  a 
good  look-out  on  our  two  guests.  Captain  Williams  expressing 
his  intention  to  flog  them  soundly,  should  they  be  detected  in 
any  of  their  usual  light-fingered  dexterity. 

Marble  and  myself  observed  that  the  canoe,  in  which  the 
messengers  left  us,  did  not  pull  out  to  sea,  but  that  it  entered 
1  small  stream,  or  creek,  that  communicated  with  the  head  of 
the  bay.  As  there  was  no  duty  on  board,  we  asked  the  cap- 
tain's permission  to  explore  this  spot ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  our  haven,  generally. 
The  request  being  granted,  we  got  into  the  yawl,  with  four  men, 
all  of  us  armed,  and  set  out  on  our  little  expedition.  Smudge, 
a  withered,  gray-headed  old  Indian,  with  muscles,  however,  that 
resembled  whip-cord,  was  alone  on  deck,  when  this  movement 
took  place.  He  watched  our  proceedings  narrowly,  and,  when 
he  saw  us  descend  into  the  boat,  he  very  coolly  slipped  down 
the  ship's  side,  and  took  his  place  in  the  stem-sheets,  with  as 
much  quiet  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  captdn.  Marble  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  ship's  martinet  in  such  matters,  and  he  did  not 
more  than  half  like  the  familiarity  and  impudence  of  the  pro- 
cedure. 

"  What  say  you,  Miles,"  he  asked,  a  little  sharply,  "  shall  wo 
take  this  dried  ourang-outang  ashore  with  us,  or  shall  we  try  to 
moisten  him  a  little,  by  throwing  him  overboard  ?" 

"  Let  him  go,  by  all  means,  Mr,  Marble.  I  dare  say  the  man 
wishes  to  be  of  use,  and  he  has  only  a  bad  maim^  of  showing  it." 

**  Of  use  I  He  is  worth  no  more  than  the  carcass  of  a  whale 
that  has  been  stripped  of  its  blubber.  I  say.  Miles,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  the  windlass  to  heave  the  blanket  off  of  this  fish  I" 

This  professional  witticism  put  Marble  in  good-humor  with 
himself,  and  he  permitted  the  fellow  to  remain,     I  remember 
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the  thongbts  that  passed  through  my  mind,  as  the  yawl  pulled 
toward  the  oreek,  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  if  it  had  all  oc- 
curred yesterday.  I  sat  looking  at  the  semi-himian  being  who  was 
seated  opposite,  wondering  at  the  dispensation  of  divine  Provi- 
dence which  could  leave  one  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  in- 
effable nature  of  the  Deity,  in  a  situation  so  degraded.  I  had 
seen  beasts  in  cages  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  as  intelli- 
gent, and  members  of  the  diversified  family  of  human  carica- 
tures, or  of  the  baboons  and  monkeys,  that  I  thought  were  quite 
as  agreeable  objects  to  the  eye.  Smudge  seemed  to  be  almost 
without  ideas.  In  his  bargains,  he  had  trusted  entirely  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  Dipper,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  relation ;  and  the  articles  he  received  in  exchange  for  his  skins 
failed  to  arouse  in  his  grim,  vacant  countenance,  the  smallest 
signs  of  pleasure.  Emotion  and  he,  if  they  had  been  acquainted, 
now  appeared  to  be  utter  strangers  to  each  other ;  nor  was  this 
apathy  in  the  least  like  the  well-known  stoicism  of  the  American 
Indian,  but  had  the  air  of  downright  insensibility.  Yet  this 
man  assuredly  had  a  soul,  a  spark  of  the  never-dying  flame  that 
separates  man  from  all  the  other  beings  of  earth ! 

The  basin  in  which  the  Crisis  lay  wa&  entirely  fringed  with 
forest.  The  trees  in  most  places  even  overhung  the  water,  form- 
ing an  impenetrable  screen  to  every  thing  inland,  at  the  season 
when  they  Were  in  leaf.  Not  a  sign  of  a  habitation  of  any  sort  was 
visible ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  shore,  Marble  remarked  that 
the  savages  could  only  resort  to  the  place  at  the  moments  when 
they  had  induced  a  ship  to  enter,  in  order  to  trado  with  them. 

"No,  no,"  added  the  mate,  turning  his  head  in  all  directions, 
in  order  to  take  a  complete  survey  of  the  bay ;  ^*  there  are  no 
wigwams  or  papooses  hereabouts.  This  is  only  a  trading-post ; 
and  luckily  for  us,  it  is  altogether  without  custom-house  oflScers." 

"  Not  without  smi^lers,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Marble,  if  contriving  to 
get  other  peojJe's  pfopMy  without  their  knowledge,  can  make 
a  wnuggler.  I  never  saw  a  more  thorough-looking  thief  than 
the  chap  we  have  nicknamed  the  Dipper.  I  believe  he  would 
swallow  one  of  our  iron  spoons,  rather  than  not  get  it !" 
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^  Ay,  thera  's  no  mistake  about  bim,  ^  lubister  IkGle,'  as  Neb 
calls  yon.  But  tbis  fellow  bere  basnet  brains  enongb  to  tell  bis 
own  property  from  tbat  of  anotber  man.  I  would  let  bim-into 
our  bread-lockers,  witbout  any  dread  of  bis  knowing  enougb  to 
eat  I  never  saw  sucb  a  vacancy  in  a  buman  form ;  a  down-east 
idiot  would  wind  bimup  in  a  trade  as  bandily  as  a  peddler  sets 
bis  wooden  clocks  in  motion.'* 

Sucb  was  Marble's  opinion  of  tbe  sagacity  of  Mr.  Smudge, 
and,  to  own  tbe  trutb,  sucb,  in  a  great  measure,  was  my  own. 
Tbe  men  laugbed  at  tbe  remarks — seamen  are  a  little  apt  to 
laugb  at  cbief  mates'  wit — and  tbeir  looks  sbowed  h&w  tbor- 
ou^y  tbey  coincided  witb  us  in  opinion.  All  tbis  time  tbe 
boat  bad  been  pusbing  abead,  and  it  soon  reacbed  tbe  moutb  of 
tbe  little  creek. 

We  found  tbe  inlet  deep,  but  narrow  and  winding.  Like  tbe 
bay  itself  it  was  fringed  witb  trees  and  busbes,  and  tbis  in  a 
way  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  any  tbing  on  tbe  land, 
more  especially  as  tbe  banks  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  beigbt. 
Under  tbe  circumstances,  Marble  proposed  tbat  we  sbould  land 
on  botb  sides  of  tbe  creek,  and  follow  its  windings  on  £oot,  for 
a  sbort  distance,  in  order  to  get  a  better  opportunity  to  recon- 
noitre. Our  dispositions  were  soon  made.  Marble  and  one  of 
tbe  boat's  crew,  eacb  armed,  landed  on  one  side  of  tbe  inlet, 
wbile  Neb  and  myself  simibffly  provided,  went  asbore  on  tbe 
otber.  Tbe  two  remaining  men  were  ordeted  to  keep  abreast 
of  us  in  tbe  boat,  in  readiness  to  take  us  on  board  again,  as  soon 
as  required.    * 

^  Leave  tbat  Mr.  Smudge  in  tbe  boat,  Ikfiles,"  Marble  called 
out  across  tbe  creek,  as  I  was  about  to  put  Ibot  on  tbe  ground. 
I  made  a  sign  to  tbat  effect  to  tbe  savage,  but  wben  I  reacbed 
tbe  level  ground  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  bank,  I  percdved  tbe  fellow 
was  at  my  elbow.  It  was  so  difficult  to  make  sucb  a  creature 
understand  one's  wisbes  witbout  tbe  aid  of  speecb,  tbat,  after 
a  fruitless  effort  or  two  to  send  bim  back  by  means-  of  signs,  I 
abandoned  tbe  attempt,  and  moved  forward  so  as  to  keep  tbe 
whole  party  in  tbe  desiied  line.     Neb  offered  to  cat4^  tbe  old 
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fellow  in  Ills  arms  and  to  carry  bim  dowm  to  tLo  yawl ;  bat  I 
tbought  it  more  prudent  to  aroid  any  thing  like  violence.  We 
proceeded,  therefore,  accompanied  by  this  escoit. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  excite  alarm  or  awaken  dis- 
trust.  We.  found  ourselves  in  a  virgin  forest,  with  all  its  wild- 
ness,  dampness,  gloomy  ahiadows,  dead  and  fallen  trees,  and  un- 
equal surface.  On  my  side  of  the  creek  there  was  not  the 
smallest  sigti  of  «  footpath,  and  Marble  soon  called  out  to  say 
he  was  e(|ua]Iy  without  any  evidences  of  the  steps  of  man«  I 
should  think  we  proceeded  quite  a  mile  in  this  manner,  certaio 
that  the  inlet  would  be  a  true  guide  on  our  Tctmn.  At  length 
a  call  from  the  boat  let  us  know  there  was  ho  longer  water 
enough  to  float  it,  and  that  it  could  proceed  no  fiEui;her.  Mar 
ble  and  myself  descended  the  banks  at  the  same  moment,  aod 
were  taken  in,  intending  to  return  in  the  yawL  Smudge  glided 
back  to  his  old  place  with  his  fcarmer  silence. 

"  I  told  you  to  leave  the  ouran^-outang  behind,"  Marble  care- 
lessly observed,  as  he  took  his  own  seat,  aftier  assisting  in  getting 
the  boat  round  with  its  head  toward  the  bay.  "  I  would  raUier 
have  a  rattlesnake  for  a  pet,  than  such  a  cub." 

''It  is  easier  iaid  than  done,  sir.  Master  Smudge  stuck  to 
me  as  close  as  a  leech." 

"  The  fellow  seems  all  the  better  for  his  walk — ^I  never  saw 
him  look  half  as  amiable  as  he  does  at  iMs  nioment." 

Of  course  this  raised  a  laugh,  and  it  induced  me  to  look  round. 
For  ike  first  time  I  could  detect  something  like  a  human  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  Smudge,  who  sd'emcd  to  expe 
rience  some  sensation  a  little  akin  to  satis&ction. 

^  I  rather  think  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  we  were  about 
to  desert  the  cbppers,"  I  remarked,  ''and  &ncied  he  might  lose 
his  supper.  Now  he  must  see  we  are  going  back,  he  probably 
fiincies  he  will  go  to  bed  on  a  full  stomiich." 

Marble  assented  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture,  and  the 
conversation  changed.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  we 
had  u^t  no  traces  of  any  thing  like  a  residence  near  the  creek, 
not  the  smallest  sign  of  man  having  been  discovered  by  either 
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It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  an  encampment 
at  least,  would  have  been  found.  Everybody  kept  a  vigilant 
look-out  at  the  shore  as  we  descended  the  creek ;  but,  as  on  the 
ascent,  not  even  a  footprint  was  detected. 

On  readiing  the  bay,  there  being  still  several  hours  of  day- 
light, we  made  its  entire  circuit,  finding  nowhere  any  proof  of 
tlie  former  presence  of  man.  At  length  Marble  proposed  pull- 
ing to  the  small  wooded  island,  that  lay  a  little  without  the  en- 
trance of  the  haven,  suggesting  that  it  was  possible  the  savages 
might  have  something  like  an  encampment  there,  the  place  be- 
ing more  convenient  as  a  look-out  into  the  offing  than  any  point 
within  the  bay  itself.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  ship,  and  we  were  hailed  by  the  captain,  who  wished  to 
know  the  result  of  our  examinations.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
our  present  object,  he  told  us  to  come  alongside,  intending  to 
accompany  us  to  the  island  in  person.  On  getting  into  the 
boat,  which  was  small  and  a  little  crowded  by  the  presence  of 
Smudge,  Captain  Williams  made  a  sign  for  that  personage  to  quit 
the  yawl.  He  might  as  well  have  intimated  as  much  to  one  of 
the  thwarts !  Laughing  at  the  savage's  stupidity,  or  obstinacy, 
we  scarce  knew  which  to  term  it,  the  boat  was  shoved  off,  and  we 
pulled  through  the  entrance,  two  hundred  yards  outside  perhaps, 
until  our  keel  grated  against  the  low  rocks  of  this  islet. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  landing ;  and  Neb,  who  preceded 
the  party,  soon  gave  a  shout,  the  proof  that  he  had  made  some 
discovery.  Every  man  among  us  now  looked  to  his  arms,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  an  encampment  pf  savages ;  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed. All  that  the  negro  had  discovered  were  the  unequiv- 
ocal traces  of  a  former  bivouac ;  and,  judging  from  a  few  of  the 
signs,  that  of  no  very  recent  occupation.  The  traces  were  ex- 
tensive, covering  quite  half  of  the  interior  of  the  island ;  leaving 
an  extensive  curtain  of  trees  and  bushes,  however,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  conceal  the  spot  from  any  eyes  without.  Most  of  the 
treeB  had  been  burnt  down,  as  we  at  first  thought,  in  order  to 
obtain  fuel;  but  farther  examination  satisfied  us  that  it  had 
l»een  done  as  much  by  acciclent  as  by  design. 
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At  fint  notMog  was  discovered  in  tliis  encampment,  wliich 
bad  every  appearance  of  not  having  been  extensively  used  for 
years,  though  the  traces  of  numerous  fires,  and  the  signs  of  foot- 
steps, and  a  spring  in  the  cenUe,  indicated  the  recent  oconpa- 
tion,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  A  little  further  somtiny, 
however,  brought  to  light  certain  objects  that  we  did  not  note 
without  much  wonder  and  concern.  Marble  made  the  first  dis* 
oovery*  It  was  impossible  for  sisamcn  to  mistake  the  object^ 
which  was  the  head  of  a  rudder,  containing  the  tiller-hole,  and 
which  might  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  some  two  hundrod 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  tons.  This  set  all  hands  of  us  at 
work,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found,  scattered  about,  feagments 
of  plank,  top-timbers,  fioor-timbers,  and  other  portions  of  a  diip, 
all  more  or  less  burnt,  and  stripped  of  every  particle  of  metal 
Even  the  nails  had  been  drawn  by  means  of  perseverance  and 
labor.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  wood,  which  proved  to  bo 
live  oak,  cedar,  and  locust,  the  proofe  that  the  unfortunate  craft 
had  been  a  vessel  of  some  value.  We  wanted  no  assurance  of 
this,  however,  as  none  but  a  north-west  trader  could  well  have 
got  as  high  up  the  coast,  and  all  vessels  of  that  class  were  of  the 
best  description.  Then  the  locust,  a  wood  unknown  to  the 
ship-builders  of  Europe,  gave  us  the  nearly  certam  assurance 
that  this  doomed  craft  had  been  a  countryman. 

At  first,  we  were  all  too  much  occupied  with  our  interesting 
discovery  to  bethink  us  of  Smudge.  At  length,  I  turned  to 
observe  its  efiect  on  the  savage.  He  evidently  noted  our  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  his  feelings,  if  the  creature  had  any,  were  so 
deeply  buried  beneath  the  mask  of  dullness,  as  completely  to 
foil  my  penetration.  He  saw  us  tiike  up  fitigment  after  fragment, 
examine  them,  heard  us  converse  over  thein^  though  in  a  Ian* 
guage  he  could  not  understand,  and  saw  us  throw  them  away, 
one  after  another,  with  seemingly  equal  indifierenoe.  At  lei^th 
he  brought  a  half-burned  billet  to  the  captain,,  and  held  it  before 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  began  to  feel  some  interest  in  our  proceedings. 
It  proved  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  ordinary  wood,  a  fi^igmeht  of 
one  of  the  beeches  of  the  forest  that  lay  near  an  extinguished 
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pile ;  and  the  act  satisfied  us  all,  the  fellow  did  not  comprehend 
the  reason  of  the  interest  we  betrayed.  He  clearly  knew  nothing 
of  the  strange  vesseL 

In  walking  aronnd  this  deserted  encampment,  the  traces  of  a 
pathway  to  the  shore  were  found.  They  were  too  obvioos  to 
be  mistaken,  and  led  as  to  the  water  in  the  passage  opposite  to 
Uiat  by  which  the  Crisis  had  been  carried  in  by  the  Dipper,  and 
at  a  point  that  was  not  in  view  from  her  present  anchorage. 
Here  we  found  a  sort  of  landing,  and  many  of  the  heavier  pieces 
of  the  wreck ;  such  as  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
haul  up  to  the  fires,  having  no  metal  about  them.  Among  other 
thii^  of  this  sort,  was  a  portion  of  the  keel  quite  thirty  feet 
long,  the  keelson  bolts,  keelson,  and  floor-timbers  all  attached. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  we  discovered  any  metal ; 
and  this  we  found,  only  because  the  fragment  was  too  strong 
and  heavy  to  be  managieable.  We  looked  carefully,  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  that  might  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disaster  that  had  evidently  oo- 
ourredy  but,  for  some  time,  without  success.  At  length  I  stroll- 
ed to  a  little  distance  from  the  landing,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  flat 
stone,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  living  rock  that  ihced  most 
of  the  island,  evidently  to  form  a  resting-place.  My  seat  proved 
unsteady,  and  in  endeaivoring  to  adjust  it  more  to  my  mmd,  I 
removed  the  stone,  und  discovered  that  it  rested  on  a  common 
log-slate.  This  shite  was  still  covered  with  legible  writing,  and  1 
soon  had  the  whole  party  around  me,  eager  to  learn  the  contents. 
The  mehmeholy  record  "wns  in  these  precise  words,  viz. : — 

'*  The  American  brig  Sea  Otter,  John  Squires,  naaster,  coaxed 
into  this  bay,  June  9th,  1707,  and  seized  by  savages  on  the 
morning  of  the  lltL  Master,  second  mate,  and  seven  of  the 
people  killed  on  the  spot  Brig  gutted  first,  then  hauled  up 
herej  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  for  the  iron.  David  King, 
first  mate,  and  six  others,  viz.,  (j^rge  Limt,  Henry  Webster, 
Stephen  Stiii^on,  and  John  Harris,  seamen,  Bill  Flint,  Qook, 
and  Peter  Doolittle,  boy,  still  living,  but  God  only  kn^^wa 
what  is  to  be  our  £ftte.    I  shall  put  this  slate  beneath  the  stone 
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I  now  sit  on,  in  the  hope  it  may  one  daj  let  oar  friends  learn 
what  has  happened" 

We  looked  at  each  other,  astoonded.  Both  the  captain  and 
Marble  remembered  to  have  heard  that  a  brig  in  this  trade, 
called  the  Sea  Otter,  was  missing ;  aAd  here,  by  a  commdnica- 
tion  that  was  little  short  of  miraculous,  we  were  let  into  the 
secret'Of  her  disi^pearance. 

*^  Coaxed  in,"  repeated  die-ci^ytain,  hmning  his  eye  over  the 
niriting,  which  had  been  thns  smgolarly  preserved,  and  tiiat,  in 
a  sitaati<m  where  one  would  think  it  might  have  been  discov- 
ered a  thousand  times.  "  Yes^  yes — ^I  now  bc^n  to  understand 
the  whole  matter.  If  there  were  any  wind,  gentlemen,  I  would 
go  to'  sea  tMs  very  night" 

*^  That  would  be  hardly  worth  our  while.  Captain  Williams," 
the  chief  mate  answered,  "  since  we  are  now  on  our  guard,  and 
I  feel  pretty  certain  that  there  are  no  savages  in  our  n^hbbr- 
hood.  So  fiir,  the  Bipper  and  his  friends  have  traded  with  us 
&iriy  enough,  and  it  is  likely  they  have  more  skins  to  dispose 
of.  This  chap,  whom  the  people  have  christened  l^nudge, 
takes  matters  so  600%,  that  I  hardly  think  he  knows  any  thing 
about  the  Sea  Otter,  which  may  have  been  cut  off  by  Unother 
gang,  altogether." 

Ihere  was  good  reason  in  these  remari^  and  they  had  their 
effect  on  the  captain.  The  latter,  however,  determined  to  put 
Smudge  to  the  proo^  by  showing  him  the  slate,  and  otherwise 
bringing  him  under  such  a  cross-examinatipn  as  signs  alone 
could  efibet  I  dare  say,  an  indifferent  spectator  would  have 
laughed  at  witnessing  our  efft^ts  to  confeond  the  bidianu  We 
made  giimaces,  pointed,  excjaimed,  hallooed,  swore,  and  gestie- 
tilated  in  vain.  Smudge  was  as  unmovkt  at  it  aH,  as  the  fmg- 
ment  of  keel  to  which  he  was  confronted.  The  fellow  either 
did  not,  or  would  not  imderstand  us.  His  stupidity  defied  our 
tiests;  and  Marble  gave  the  matter  up  in  deq)auf,  decltfii^  that 
^  tlie  beast  knows  nothii^  of  any  tMng,  much  less  of  the  Sea 
Otter."  As  for  the  slate,  he  £d  tiot  seem  to  have  the  smaller 
notion  what  such  a  thing  meant. 
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We  retamed  to  the  ship,  carrying  with  us  the  slate,  aiid  the 
report  of  our  discoveries.  All  hands  were  called,  and  the  cap- 
tain made  us  a  speech.  It  was  sofficientlj  to  the  point,  though 
it  was  not  in  the  least  of  the  ^*  God4ike"  character.  We  were 
told  how  shipa  were  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  Iheir  crews ;  re- 
minded we  were  on  the  north-west  coast,  where  a  vessel  with  a 
few  hoxes  of  beads  and  bales  of  blankets,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,,  and  metals,  was  as  valuable,  as  a  vessel 
laden  with  gold  dust  would  be  in  one  of  our  own  portsi.  Vigil- 
ancCi  while  on  watch,  and  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  vessel, 
in  the  event  of  an  alarm,  were  the  principal  things  dwelt  on. 
By  observii^  these  two  great  requisites,  we  should  all  be  safe 
enough;  whereas,  by  disregarding  them,  we  should  probaWy 
share  the  fate  of  the  people  of  the  brig,  of  which  we  had  just 
discovered  some  of  the  remidns. 

I  will  confess,  I  passed  an  uncomfortable  night  An  unknown 
enemy  is  always  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  I  would  rather  have 
fought  three  guardorcostai  at  once,  than  lie  where  we  did,  in  a 
bay  as  «nooth  as  a  looking-glass,  surrounded  by  forests  as  silent 
as  a  desert,  and  in  a  well-armed  ship,  that  was  prepared  at  all 
points  to  meet  her  foes,  even  to  her  boarding-nettings. 

Nothing  came  of  it  all  The  Dipper  and  Smn^  eat  their 
supper  with  the  i^petates  of  injured  innocei^ce,  and  slept  like 
tops.  If  guilty,  we  all  agreed*that  they  must  be  ufteily  desU- 
tate  of  consciences.  As  for  ourselves,  wo  were  on  the  alert 
until  near  morning,  the  very  moment  when  the  danger  woidil 
probably  be  the  greatest,  provided  there  were  a^y  at  all ;  and 
then  weariness  overcame  all  who  wa*e  not  on  the  look-out,  and 
some  who  were.  Still,  nothing  hi^pen6d.  The  sun  tetumed  . 
to  us  in  due  season,  gilding  the  tree^tops  with  its  beams ;  our 
little  b%y  began  to  bask  in  its  g^ory,  and  with  the  cheerfulness 
that  usuaHy  accompanies  such  a  scene,  vanished  most  of  our  9p- 
prehcnuons  for  the  moment.  A  night  of  reflection  had  quieted 
our  fears,  and  we  all  woke  up  next  morning,  as  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  Sea  Otter  aa  was  at  aU  decent* 
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CHAPTER  xnr. 


**  At  inoncrah  mind— the  mysteiy  of  0 
Hie  godlike  power— the  art  Napoleon, 
Of  winning;  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  tMnding 
The  hearts  of  mlllioDa,  till  thej  more  «  on* ; 
Thoa  hast  it." 

IIalijcck— BCD  Jaokst. 

SiiUDOB  and  ihe  Dipper  behaved  admirably  all  next  daj 
Bee^  pork,  and  bread — ^those  ^reat  desiderata  of  life,  which  the 
Earopean  is  apt  to  say  form  the  primum  mobile  of  American  ex- 
istence— seemed  to  engross  their  thoughts ;  and  when  they  were 
not  eating,  they  were  basy  with  deep.  At  length  we  grew 
ashamed  of  watching  soch  mere  animals,  and  turned  onr  thoughts 
to  other  subjects.  We  had  understood  the  Dipper  that  e^t- 
and-forty  hours  must  ^pse  belbre  we  might  expect  to  see  any 
more  skins;  and  Captain  Williams,  passing  from  alarm  to  ex- 
treme security,  determined  to  profit  by  a  lovely  day,  and  send 
down,  or  rather  strip,  all  three  oi  the  topmasts,  and  pay  some 
necessary  attention  to  thmr  rigging.  At  nine  o^clock,  acoof4- 
ii^ly,  tl^  hands  were  tumed*to,  and  belbre  noon  the  ship  was 
pretty  thoroughly  en  detMMe.  We^  sent  as  little  down  as  pos- 
sible^ keeping  even  the  topsail-yards  aloft,  though  without  their 
Ufts  or  braces^  steadying  them  by  guys ;  but  the  topmasts  were 
lowered  as  far  as  was  found  possible,  without  absolutely  j^ing 
the  l<ywelr  yards  on  the  hammodt-doths.  Ift  a  word^  we  put  the 
ship  iB  the  most  unmanageable  position,  without  absdutely  lit- 
tering our  decks.  The  security  of  the  haven,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  weather,  emboldened  the  detain  to  do  this;  api»^ 
bension  of  every  sort  appearit^  to  have  quite  taken  leave  of  him. 

The  work  proceeded  merrily.    We  had  not  only  a  strong 
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crew,  bat  we  had  a  good  crew ;  and  our  Philadelphians  were  in 
their  element  the  moment  th^e  was  a  question  of  the  rigging. 
By  sunset,  the  chafes  were  examined,  and  parcelled,  and  served 
anew ;  and  the  topmast  rigging  was  all  got  up  and  put  over 
the  mast-heads  again,  and  every  thing  was  ready  to  sway  upon 
in  the  morning.  But  an  uncommonly  active  day  required  a 
good  night's  rest ;  and  the  people  were  all  ordered  to  turn  in, 
as  soon  as  they  had  supped.  The  ship  was  to  be  left  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  captain  and  the  three  mates  daring  the  night. 

The  anchor-watch  was  set  at  eight,  and  ran  from  two  hours  to 
two  hours.  My  tarn  conmienced  at  midnight,  and  was  to  last 
until  two ;  Marble  succeeding  me  from  two  until  four,  when  all 
hands  were  to  be  called  to  get  our  sticks  aloft  When  I  turned 
out  at  twelve,  I  found  the  third  mate  conversing,  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  the  Dipper;  who,  with  Smudge,  having  dept  so 
much  of  the  day,  appeared  disposed  to  pass  the  night  in  smoldng. 
,  ^How  hmg  have  these  fellows  been  on  deckf'  I  asked  of  the 
third  mate,  as  he  was  about  to  go  below. 

'<  All  my  watch ;  I  Ibuxiid  th^n  with  the  ci^ptain,  yho  passed 
them  over  to  me  for  company.  If  that  chap,  the  Dipper,  only 
knew  any  thing  of  a  hunum  language,  he  would  be  somethii^ 
of  society ;  but  Fm  as  tired  of  pi^akin^  sigjvB  to  him,  as  I  ever 
was  with  a  hard  day's  work." 

I  was  armed,  and  felt  ashamed  of  maoilestiQg  fear  ctf  an  un- 
aimed  man.  Tb^  the  two  savages  gave  no  additional  cause  of 
distrust ;  the  Dippw  having  taken  a  seat  on  the  windlass^  where 
he  was  smddng  his  pipe  with  an  appearance  of  philoso|^y  that 
would  have  done  atedit  to  the  gravestjookiii^  baboon.  As  for 
Smudge,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  intellectual  to 
smoke — an  occupation  that  has  at  least  the  m^rit  of  effecting 
the  air  of  wisdcxn  and  reflection.  I  never  could  discover  whether 
your  great  smokers  were  actually  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  race, 
or  not ;  but,  it  will  be  admitted,  they  occasionally  seem  to  be 
so.  It  was  a  pity  Smudge  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  prac- 
tiee,  as  it  might  have  given  the  fellow  an  appearance  of  some- 
times  co^tating.    As  it  was,  while  his  companion  was  enjoying 
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bis  pipe  at  the  windlass,  he  k^pt  strolling  about  the  deck,  mach 
as  a  pig  would  have  wandered  in  the  same  pla^,  and  seemingly 
with  the  same  object. 

I  took  charge  of  the  decks  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  pur  situation.  The  security  that  prevailed  on  board 
struck  me  as  nnnatural ;  and  yet  I  could  detect  90  particular  rea- 
son for  immediate  alarm.  I  might  bo  thrown  overboard  or  mur- 
d^^red  by  the  two  savages  on  deck,  it  was  very  true ;  but  of  what 
use  would  it  be  to  destroy  me^  since  they  could  not  hope  to  de- 
stroy all  the  rest  on  board  without  being  discovered.  The  night 
was  star4it,  and  there  was  little  chance  of  a  canoe's  i^proaching 
the  ship  without  my  seeing  it ;  a  circumstance  that,  of  itseli^  in 
a  great  measure,  removed  the  danger.  I  passed  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  reflecting  on  these  things ;  and  then,  as  use  accus- 
tomed me  to  my  situatioji,  I  be^n  to  think  less  of  them  and  to 
revert  to  other  subjects. 

Gawbonny,  Grace,  Lucy,  and  Mr,  Hardinge,  often  rose  before 
my  mind's  eye,  in  those  distant  seas*  It  was  seldom  I  passed  a 
tranquil  watch  at  night  without  revisitmg  the  scenes  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  wandering  through  my  own  fields,  accompanied  by 
my  beloved  sister  and  h^r  quite  as  well  beloved  Mend«  How 
many  hours  of  happiness  had^  I  thus  passed  cm  the  trackless 
wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atluitic»  and  with  how.  much 
fidelity  fiid  memory  recall  t^e  pepuliar  graces,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  of  each  of  the  dear  girls  in  particular.  Since  my  re- 
cent experience  in  London,  Emily  Merton  would  occasionally 
adorn  the  picture^  with;  her  more  cultivated  discourse  and  more 
fiiushed  manner;  and  yet,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  give" 
her  more  ;than  a  third  plape  on  the  scale  of  my  admiration. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  was  soon  lost  in  ruminations  on  tht 
imst,  and  in  imagining  events  for  the  future.  I  was. not  particu- 
larly expert  at  building  castles  in  the  air;  but  what  yotith  of 
twenty,  or  maiden  of  sixteen,  never  reared  some  sort  of  a  &bric 
of  this  nature }  These  &nciful  structures  are  the  reisults  of  in- 
experience building  with  the  materiab  of  hope.  In  my  most 
imaginative  moments,  I  could  even  fancy  Rupert  an  industriousi 
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staid  lawyer,  adorning  his  profession,  and  rendering  both  Latj 
and  Grace  happy.  Beyond  this  it  was  not  easy  for  the  human 
faculties  to  conceive. 

Lucy  sang  sweetly.  At  times  her  songs  &irly  haunted  me, 
and  for  hours  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  their  tender  senti- 
ment uid  their  touching  melody.  I  was  no  nightingale  myself, 
though  I  sometimes  endeavored  to  hum  some  one  of  the  airs 
tjiat  floated  in  my  recollection,  like  beautiful  visions  of  the  past. 
This  night,  in  particular,  my  thoughts  recurred  to  one  of  tiiese 
songs  that  told  of  affection  and  home ;  and  I  stood  for  several 
minutes,  leaning  over  the  railing  forward,  humming  the  tune  to 
myself,  while  I  endeavored  to  recall  not  only  the  words  but  the 
sweet  voice  that  was  wont  to  give  them  so  much  thrilling  pathos. 
I  did  this  sometin>es  at  Clawbonny ;  and  time  and  again  had 
Lucy  placed  her  soft  little  hand  on  my  mouth,  as  she  would 
knghingly  say,  **'  Miles,  Miles,  do  not  spoil  so  pretty  a  song ! 
You  will  never  succeed  with  music,  so  work  the  harder  with 
your  Latin.''  Sometimes  she  would  steal  behind  me-^-I  &ncied 
I  could  hear  her  breathing  at  my  shoulder,  even  as  I  leaned  over 
the  rail — ^and  would  apply  her  hand  slyly  to  my  lips,  in  her 
many  attempts  of  this  nature.  So  vivid  did  one  of  these  scenes 
become,  that  I  thought  I  really  fdt  the  soft  smooth  hand  on  my 
mouth,  and  I  was  actually  about  to  kiss  it,  when  something  that 
was  smooth  enough,  certainly,  but  which  was  very  far  from  be* 
ing  soft,  passed  between  my  teeth,  and  I  felt  it  drawn  so  tight 
as  completely  to  prevent  my  calling  out.  At  the  same  moment 
my  arms  were  seized  from  behind,  and  held  as  if  grasped  by  a 
vice. .  Turning,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  found  that  rascal  Smudge 
had  be^i  breathing  within  an  in^  of  my  ear,  while  he  passed 
Uie  gag;  and  the  Dipper  was  busy  in  lashing  my  arms  together 
behind  my  back.  The  whole  had  been  done  so  suddenly,  and 
y^t  with  so  much  skill,  that  I  was  a  helpless  prisoner  as  it  might 
be,  in  »  single  instant  1 

Resistance  being  as  much  out  of  my  power  as  it  was  to  give  any 
alarm,  I  was  soon  secured,  hands  imd  feet,  and  placed  carefiolly 
la  the  waist,  «  little  out  of  the  way ;  for  I  probably  owed  my 
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fi&  fiolel^  to  the  wish  of  Smudge  to  keep  me  as  his  stave.  From 
that  instant  every  appearanee  of  stiipiditj  vanished  from  thid 
fellow's  countenance  and  manner,  and  he  became  the  moving 
spint)  and  I  might  say  the  soul,  of  aQ  the  proceedings  of  his 
edmpanions.  As  for  mysell^  there  I  sat  lashed  to  a  spar,  utterly 
nn^ile  to  hdp  mydel^  an  unwillmg  witness  of  all  that  followed. 
I  Mitheinimuieiit  danger  of  our  situation,  but  I  think  I  felt 
the  .dii^race  of  having  such  a  surprise  occur  in  my  wat^h,  more 
even  tdiaa  the  personal  risks  I  ran  I 

In  the  first  place^  I  was  disarmed. .  Then  the  Bipper  took  a 
lantern  ^diich  ^^ood  on  the  binnacle,  lighted  it,  and  showed  it, 
for  half  a  miBiite,  above  the  taffraiL  His  signal  must  have  been 
instantly  answered,  for  he  soon  extinguished  the  light,  and 
moved  about  the  deck,  in  attentive  watchfulness  to  seize  any 
straggler,  who  might  happen  to  come  on  deck.  Little  fear  of 
that,  however,  weariness  chaining  the  men  to  their  berths  as 
closely  as  if  they  had  been  bolted  down  with  iron.  I  now 
expected  to  see  the  fellows  fill  the  yawl  with  effects,  and  run 
away  with  them,  foi^  as  yet^  I  could  not  believe  that  two  men 
would  have. the  iiardihood  to  attack  such  a  ship's  con^any 
as  ours. 

I  reckoned  without  my  host  It  might  have  been  ten  minutes 
after  I  was  seized,  that  dark-k>oking  figures  began  to  climb  the 
sbip'B  sides,  until  more  than  thirty  of  them  were  on  her  deeks. 
This  was  done,  so  noiselessly,  t66,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion on  my  part  gave  no  notice  of  thdr  approach,  until  they 
stood  among  us.  All  these  men  were  armed ;  a  few  with  mus- 
kets, others  with  clubs,  and  some  witii  bbws  and  arrows.  So 
&r  as  I  could  discover;  each  had  some  sort  of  a  knife,  and  a  few 
had  hatchets,  or  tomahawks.  To  my  great  regret^  I  saw  that 
three  or  four  were  innnediately  stationed  at  the  companion-way, 
aft,  and  as  many  more  at  the  booby-hatch,  forward.  This  was 
effectually  commanding  the  only  two  passives  by  which  the 
officers  and  men  would  be  likely  to  ascend,  in  the  event  of  their 
attempting  to  come  on  deck.  It  is  true,  the  main-hatch,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  steerage,  was  used  by  day,  but  both  had 
10 
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been  covered  oyer  night,  and  no  one  would  think  of  using^  eithoi 
unless  aware  of  the  danger  that  existed  on  deck. 

I  suffered  a  good  deal  both  from  the  gag  and  the  ropes  that 
bound  my  limbs,  and  yet  I  hardly  thought  of  the  pain,  so 
intense  was  my  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  follow*  After  the 
savages  were  all  on  board,  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in 
makmg  their  dispositions.  Smudge — ^ihe  stupid,  inanimate, 
senseless  Smudge — ^acting  as  leader,  and  manifesting  not  only 
authority,  but  readiness  and  sagacity.  He  placed  all  his  poople 
in  ambush,  so  that  one  appearing  from  below,  would  not  atT>nce 
be  apprised  of  the  change  that  had  taken  [4aoe  on  deck,  and 
thus  give  the  savages  time  to  act  After  this,  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  passed,  during  which  the  fbll  of  a  pin  might  almost 
have  been  heard,  so  profound  was  the  silence.  I  shut  my  eyas 
in  this  terrific  interval,  and  endeavored  to  pray. 

"  On  deck,  here — ^forward,  there  I"  said  a  voice,  suddenly,  that, 
at  once,  I  knew  to  be  the  captain's.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  be  able  to  answer,  in  order  to  warn  him  of  the  danger, 
but  this  was  impossible.  I  did  groan,  and  I  believe  the  captais 
heard  me ;  for  he  moved  away  from  the  cabin  door,  and  ostted 
out,  "  Mr.  Wallingford — where  have  you  got  to,  Mr.  Walling>- 
ford  f '  He  was  without  his  hat,  having  come  on  deck  half  dad, 
simply  to  ascertain  how  went  the  night,  and  it  makes  me  shud- 
der, even  now,  to  write  about  the  blow  that  fell  on  his  unpro- 
tected skull  It  would  have  felled  an  ox,  and  it  crushed  him  on 
the  spot.  The  caution  of  his  murderers  prevented  his  fiilling, 
however,  for  they  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  sleepers  be- 
low ;  though  the  plash  on  the  water  that  followed  could  not  fail 
to  I'cach  ears  which  took  in  every  sound  with  the  avidity  of 
mine.  Thus  perished  Captain  Williams,  a  mild,  well-meaning 
man,  an  excellent  seaman,  and  one  whose  principal  fault  was 
want  of  caution.  I  do  not  think  the  water  was  necessary  to 
complete  his  fiate.  as  nothing  human  could  have  survived  such 
»  blow. 

Smudge  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  this  frightful  scene  i 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  caused  his  men  to  return  to  their 
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ambushes.  I  now  thought  the  officers  and  men  were  to  be  mxa^ 
dered  in  this  manner,  as  one  by  one  thej  appeared  on  deck.  It 
would  soon  be  time  for  Marble  to  turn  out,  though  there  was 
the  hope  he  might  not  unless  called,  and  I  could  not  do  this 
office,  situated  as  I  was.  But  I  was  mistaken.  Instead  of  en- 
ticing any  men  on  deck,  the  savages  pursued  a  different  course. 
Having  destroyed  the  captain,  they  closed  the  doors  of  the 
companion-way,  drew  over  the  booby-hatch,  and  adopted  the 
safe  expedient  of  making  all  below  prisoners.  This  was  not  done 
altogether  withont  noise,  and  the  alarm  was  evidently  given  by 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  fiistenings.  I  heard  a  rush  at  the 
cabin  doors,  which  was  soon  fc^owed  by  one  at  the  booby-hatch ; 
but  Smudge's  ingenuity  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  cither  from 
being  successfuL 

As  soon  as  certain  that  their  prisoners  were  safe,  the  savages 
came  and  loosened  the  ropes  of  my  arm  sufficiently  to  put  me 
more  at  my  ease.  They  removed  those  which  bound  my  feet 
entirely,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  gag  was  taken  from  my 
month.  I  was  then  led  to  the  companion-way,  and,  by  a  sign, 
given  to  understand  I  might  communicate  witii  my  friends  be> 
low.  In  the  management  of  all  this,  I  found  that  Smudge,  the 
semi-human,  dull,  animal-seeming  Smudge,  was  at  the  head.  I 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  my  life  was  to  be  spared,  for  a  time 
at  least,  and  for  some  purpose  that,  as  yet,  baffied  my  conjee^ 
tures.  I  did  not  call  out  immediately,  but  waited  until  I  heard 
a  movement  on  the  ladder,  when  I  complied  with  the  orders  of 
my  captors  and  masters. 

*^Mr.  Marble,''  I  cried,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  below,  ^is 
that  you  f 

'*  Ay,  ay — and  is  that  you.  Master  Miles  f ' 

'^  This  is  L  Be  cautious  how  you  act,  Mr.  Marble..  The  sav* 
ages  are  in  possession  of  the  upper  deck,  and  I  am  their  prisoner. 
Tha  people  are  all  bdiow,  with  a  strong  watch  at  the  fore-scuttle." 

I  heard  a  long,  low  whistle  within  the  companion-way  doora^ 
winch  it  was  easy  enough  to  interpret  into  an  expression  of  the 
chief  mate's  concern  and  wonder.     For  myself  I  saw  no  use  in 
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attempting  eoncealment^  but  was  resolved  to  Apeak  ont  fafij, 
even  though  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  betiaying  some  of  my 
feelings  to  my  captors,  among  whom  I  thought  it  probable  thei^ 
might  be  more  than  one  who  miderstood  something  of  English. 

*^  We  miss  Captain  Williams  below,  here,"  Marble  resumed, 
after  a  short  delay.  '*  Dp  yon  know  guy  thbg  of  hid  move- 
ments T 

**  Alas  I  Mr.  Marble — ^poor  C^ytain  Williams  can  be  of  no 
service  to  any  of  us,  now." 

**  What  of  him  f  was  demanded  in  a  dear,  foil  voice,  and  as 
quick  as  lightning.     *'  Let  me  know  at  once." 

^  He  has  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  dub,  and  is  thrown 
overboard." 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  it  lasted  near  a  minute. 

^  Then  it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  V* 
Marble  at  length  exclaimed.  ^  Miles,  are  you  at  liberty  f  Dare 
you  say  ^haX  ^ou  think  f ' 

"  I  am  held  here  by  two  oi  the  savages,  whose  prisoner  I  ceiv 
tnnly  am.  Still,  Mr.  Marble,  they  encourage  me  to  speak ;  but 
I  fear  some  among  them  understand  what  we  say." 

There  was  another  pam^  dilring  which  the  mate  was  doubt- 
less reflecting  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

^Harkee,  Miles,"  Marble  continued  "we  know  each  other, 
and  can  tell  what  is  meant  without  blabbing.  How  old  are  you, 
out  there,  on  deck  f 

"  Quite  thirty  years,  Mr.  Marble — and  good  stout  years  they 
are,  too  I" 

**  Well  provided  for,  with  sulphur  and  the  pills,  or  only  with 
Indian  tools,  such  as  our  boys  sometimes  play  with  ?" 

"  A  little  of  the  first— half  a  dozen,  perhaps ;  Ivith  some  of 
the  last,  and  a  plenty  of  carvers." 

An  impatient  push  from  the  Dipper  warned  xne  to  speak 
plainer,  and  satisfied  me  that  the  fellow  could  comprehend  what 
passed,  so  long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  straightforward 
discourse.  This  discovery  had  the  effect  to  put  me  stiU  mora 
on  my  guard. 
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'M  i:tiide]::3taQ4  jon^  Miles,"  Marble  answered,  in  a  thonghtfo] 
manner;  *' we  must  J[>eofi  ourgnard.  Do  you  think  they  mean 
to  oome  below  T 

'*  I  see  noaigxM  tt  present ;  but  understanding'^ — emphasizing 
the  word — *^  is  more  gener^  than  yoa  imagine,  and  no  secrets 
mKst  h^  tiddi  My.  adrice  i%  ^  Millions  for  defence,  and  not  a 
cent  for  tributcL' "     ,  : 

Ail  lids  IflSst  expression  was  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Am^rieaiis  of  the  day,  having  been  used  on  liie  occasion  of  the 
ewtifig  war  with  JVance,  I  felt  dehfident  it  would  be  under- 
i^;o0d.  Marble  made  no  answ^,  and  I  was  pennittied  to  more 
from  the  oompanion-way,  and  -to  taks  a  seat  on  the  hen-coops. 
My  ^tuation  was  ^ufficlentljr  remarkable.  It  was  still  dark ;  but 
enough  light  fell  from  the  stars  to  permit  me  to  see  all  the 
^w^rthy  and  sarage  forms  that  were  gliding  about  the  decks, 
and  even  to  obs^ve  fomething  of  the  (expression  of  the  counter 
nances  of  those  who,  from  time  to  tiime,  came  near  to  stare  me 
in  the  fitce.  The  last  seemed  ferodoudy  disposed;  but  It  was 
evident  that  a  ma^r-apuit  heldall  these  wild  beings  in  strict 
subjection;  quelling  the  turbulence  of  th^  humors,  restraining 
their  fierce  disposition  to  violence,  and  giving  concert  and  de- 
dgn  to  aU  their  proceedings.  Thia  ma8te^spirit  was  Smudge  I 
0(  the  £sict»  I  eould  not  doubt ;  his  gestures,  his  roice,  his  eom- 
mands,.  giving  movement  and  method  to  every  thing  that  was 
done.  I  observed  that  he  spoko  with  authority  ankl  confidence, 
though  h^  spoke  calmly.  Hia  vTas  obeyed  v«^out  any  particu- 
lar marks  of  deference,  but  he  was  obeyed  implicitly.  I  could 
also  see  that  the  savages  considered  themselves  as  conquerors ; 
cani^  very  little  for  the  men  under  hatches. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  day  dawned*  Smudge — for 
so  I  nmst  c(»]^tinue  to  call  this  revolting-looking  chief,  for  want 
of  Ms  true  n9me — ^would  permit  nothing  to  be  attempted  until 
the  light  became  suffidently  strong  to  enable  him  %o  iiLote  ine 
paroeeedings  of  his  followers.  I  subsequently  ascertained,  too, 
that  ho  waited  for  reinforcements,  a  yell  being  raised  in  the 
^p,  just  as  the  sun  appeared,  which  was  answered  from  the 
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forest.  The  last  seemed  fidrly  alire  with  sarages ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  canoes  issued  from  the  creek,  and  I  counted  one 
hundred  and  scren  of  these  wretches  on  board  the  ship.  This 
was  their  whole  force,  however,  no  more  ev^  appearing. 

All  this  time,  or  for  three  hours,  I  had  no  more  communic& 
tion  with  our  own  pe(^le.  I  was  certain,  howerer,  that  they 
were  all  together,  a  junction  being  easy  enough,  by  means  of 
the  middle  deck,  wliich  had  no  otiier  cargo  than  the  light  arti- 
cles intended  for  the  north-west  trade,  and  by  knocking  down 
the  forecastle  bulkhead.  There  was  a  sliding  board  in  the 
last,  indeed,  that  would  admit  of  one  man's  passing  at  a  time, 
>  without  having  recourse  to  this  last  expedient  I  entertained 
no  doubt  Marble  had  collected  all  hands  below ;  and,  being  in 
possession  of  plenty  of  arms,  the  men  having  carried  their 
muskets  and  pistols  below  with  them,  with  all  the  ammunition, 
he  was  stUl  extremely  formidable.  "What  course  he  would  pur- 
sue, I  was  obliged  to  conjecture.  A  sortie  would  have  been 
very  hazardous,  if  practicable  at  all ;  and  it  was  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, after  the  means  taken  by  Smudge  and  the  Dipper  to 
secure  the  passages.  Every  thing,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
left  to  conjecture. 

The  manner  in  which  my  captors  treated  me,  excited  my 
surprise.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  my  limbs  were  released,  and 
I  was  permitted  to  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  to 
restore  the  ciiculation  of  the  blood.  A  clot  of  blood,  with 
some  fragments  of  hair,  marked  the  spot  where  poor  Captain 
Williams  had  fallen ;  and  I  was  allowed  to  dash  a  bucket  of 
water  over  the  place,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  revolting  signs 
of  the.  murder.  For  myself,  a  strange  recklessness  had  taken 
the  place  of  concern,  and  I  became  momentarily  indifferent  to 
my  fate.  I  expected  to  die,  and  I  am  now  ashamed  to  confess 
that  my  feelings  took  a  direction  toward  revenge,  rather  than 
toward  penitence  for  my  past  sins.  At  times,  I  even  envied 
Marble,  and  those  below,  who  might  destroy  their  enemies  at  a 
swoop,  by  throwing  a  match  into  the  magazine.  I  felt  peiv 
suaded,  indeed,  it  would  come  to  that  before  the  mate  and  men 
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would  submit  to  bo  the  captives  of  such  wretches  as  were  then 
m  possession  of  the  deck.  Smudge  and  his  associates,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  danger,  of  the 
character  of  which  they  were  probably  ignorant.  Their  scheme 
had  been  very  cunningly  laid ;  and,  thus  fer,  it  was  perfectly 
successfuL 

The  sun  was  fairly  up,  and  the  savages  began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  securing  their  prize,  when  tiie  two  leaders,  Smudge 
and  the  Dipper,  approached  me  in  a  manner  to  show  they  were 
on  the  point  of  conmiencing  operations.  The  last  of  these 
men  I  now  discovered  had  a  trifling  knowledge  of  English, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  different  ships.  Still  he  was  a 
savage,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  little  information  thus 
gleaned,  serving  to  render  his  worst  propensities  more  dan- 
gerous, rather  than,  in  any  manner,  tempering  them.  He  now 
took  the  lead,  parading  all  his  men  in  two  lines  on  the  deck, 
making  a  significant  gesture  toward  his  fingers,  and  uttering, 
with  emphasis,  the  word  ''  count."  I  did  count  the  wretches, 
making,  this  time,  one  hundred  and  six,  exclusively  of  the  two 
leaders. 

**  Tell  him,  down  there,"  growled  the  Dipper,  pomting  below. 

I  called  for  Mr.  Marble,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  eom- 
panion-way,  the  following  conversation  took  place  between  us : 

^  What  is  it  now,  Miles,  my  hearty  f  demanded  the  chief 
mate. 

*'  I  am  ordered  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  Indians  number  one 
hundred  and  eight,  having  just  counted  them  for  this  purpose." 

''  I  wish  there  were  a  thousand,  as  we  are  about  to  lift  the 
deck  from  the  ship,  and  send  them  all  into  the  air.  Do  you 
think  they  can  understand  what  I  say.  Miles  ?" 

**  The  Dipper  does,  sir,  when  you  speak  slow  and  plsun.  He 
has  only  half  a  notion  of  what  you  now  mean,  as  I  can  see  by 
hb  countenance." 

**  Does  the  rascal  hear  me  now  ? — is  he  anywhere  near  the 
companion-way  f ' 

^He  does,  and  is^-^he  is  standing  at  .this  moment  on  the  laiv 
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board  side  of  the  companion-way,  kneeling  one  knee  on  the  for 
ward  end  of  the  hen-^soop." 

'^  Miles,"  said  Marble,  in  a  doubting  sort  of  a  voice. 

f*  Mr,  Ma?:ble-T-I  bear  what  you  say." 

"  Suppose — eh— lead  through  the  companion-way— eh— whid 
would  happen  to  you  P 

^^  I  should  care  lit^e  for  that,  sir^  as  I  Ve  made  up  nay  ibind 
to  be  murdered.  But  it  would  do  no  good  just  now,  and  m%ht 
do  harm.  I  will  tell  them,  however,  of  your  intention  to  blow 
them  up,  if  you  please;  perhaps  that  may  make  them  a  little  shy." 

Marble  assented,  and  I  set  abcmt  the  office  as  well  as  I  coiild. 
Most  of  my  communications  had  to  be  made  by  means  of  signs; 
but,  in  the  end,  I  sticbeeded  in  making  the  Dipper,  understand 
my  meaning.  By  this  nrian  the  purport  was  told  to  Smudge,  in 
terms.  The  old  man  listened  with  grave  attention,  but  the  idea 
of  being  blown  up  produced  no  more  effect  on  him  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  a  message  from  home  to  tell  him  that 
his  chimney  was  on  fire,  supposing  him  to  have  possessed  such 
a  civilized  instrument  of  comfort. 

That  he  fully  comprehended  his  friend,  I  could  see  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ourang-outanglookuig  countenance.  But  fear 
was  a  passion  that  troubled  him  very  little;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
a  man  whose  tkne  was  passed  in  a  condition  as  miserable  as  that 
in  which  he  habitually  dwelt,  had  no  great  reason  to  set  a  very 
high  value  on  his  life.  Yet  these  miserable  wretches  never  cona^ 
mit  suicide  I  That  is  a  relief  reserved  rather  for  those  who  have 
become  satiated  with  human  ei^yments,  nine  pampered  sen- 
sualists dying  in  this  mode  (ot  one  poor  wretch  whose  miseries 
have  driven  him  to  despair. 

I  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  intelligence  that  gleamed  in  the 
baboon-like  face  of  Smudge,  as  he  listened  to  .his  friend's  words. 
Incredulity  iiras  the  intellectual  meaning  in  his  eye,  white  indif- 
ference seemed  seated  in  his  whole  visage. 

It  was  evident  the  threat  had  made  no  impression,  and  I 
managed  to  let  Marble  understand  as  much,  and  that  in  tenna 
which  the  Dipper  could  not  very  well  comprehend.    I  got  no 
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aneiwer,  a  death4ike  stillness  ro^mng  below  decks,  in  lieu  of  the 
bustle  that  had  so  lately  been  heard  there.  Smudge  seemed 
struck  with  the  change,  and  I  observed  he  was  giving  orders  to 
two  or  three  of  the  elder  savages,  ap^atiently  to  direct  a  greater 
degree  of  waCchfiilliess.  I  confess  to  some  uneasiness  myself, 
for  expectation  is  an  unpleasant  guest. in  a  scene  like  that,  and 
more  especially  when  accompanied  hf  uricertiointy. 

Smudge  now  seemed  to  think  it  lime  to  commence  his  opcnt 
lions  in  earnest  TJAdOT  the  directiosi  of  the  Dipper  a  quantity 
of  line  was  thrown  into  Hie  yawl,  studding-halyards,  and  mdi 
other  rope  of  converiient  si^e  as  could  be  found  in  the  lauhch, 
and  the  boat  was  towed  by  two  Ot  thrfec  c^oes  to  the  island. 
Hefe  the  fellows  m^de  what  s<5amen  ^jall  a  "  guess-warp"  of  their 
rope,  festening  one  end  to  a  tree,  and  paying  out  line  as  the 
yawl  was  towed  back  slgairi  t6  the  ship.  The  Dipper'^  calcula- 
tion proved  to  be  su£S<^ntly  accurate,  the  rc^e  reaching  from 
the  vessel  to  the  tree* 

As  soon  as  this  feat  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  done  with 
sufficient  readiness,  though,  some  what  lubberly,  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  savages  clapped  on  the  warp  until  they  had  tautened  it 
to  as  great  a  strain  as  it  wou}d  bear.  After  this  they  ceased 
pulling,  and  I  observed  a  search  around  the  galley  in  quest  of 
the  cook's  axe,  evidently  with  a  design  to  cut  tiie  cables.  I 
thought  this  a  fe<Jt  worth  communicating  to  Marble,  and  I  re- 
solved to  d0  80  at  the  risk  of  my  Ufe. 

'^  The  Indifins  have  ruh  a  line  to  the  isla^nd,  and  are  about  to 
cut  the  cables,  no  doubt  intending  to  warp  the  ship  ashore,  aud 
that,  too,  at  the  very  ^pot  where  they  onc6  had  the  Sea  Otter." 

"  Ay,  ay — ^let  them  go  on ;  we  'U  be  ready  for  tbem  in  time," 
l^as  the  only  answer  I  received. 

I  never  knew  whether  to  ascribe  the  apathy  the  savages  mani- 
fested to  this  communication,  to  a  wish  that  the  £Eict  might  be 
known  to  the  people  below,  or  to  indifference.  They  certainly 
proceeded  in  their  movements  with  just  as  much  coolness  as  if 
they  had  the  ship  all  to  themselves.  They  had  six  or  eight 
canoes,  and  parties  of  them  began  to  move  round  the  vessel 
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"with  precisely  the  same  confidence  as  men  would  do  it  in  a 
friendly  port  What  most  surprised  me  were  the  quiet  and  sub- 
mission to  orders  they  observed.  At  length  the  axe  was  found 
secreted  in  the  bows  of  the  launch,  and  Marble  was  apprised  of 
the  use  to  which  it  was  immediately  applied  by  the  heavy  blows 
that  fell  upon  the  cables. 

"  Miles,"  said  the  chief  mate,  "  these  blows  go  to  my  heart ! 
Are  the  blac^uards  really  in  earnest  f" 

"The  larboard  bower* is  gone,  sir,  and  the  blows  you  now 
hear  are  on  the  starboard,  which  is  already  half  in  two — ^that 
finishes  it ;  the  ship  now  hangs  only  by  the  warp." 

**  Is  there  any  wind,  boy  f ' 

**  Not  a  breath  of  it  in  the  bay,  though  I  can  see  a  little 
ripple  on  the  water  outside." 

"  Is  it  rising  or  falling  water.  Miles  ?" 

"  The  ebb  is  nearly  done — ^they'U  never  bo  able  to  get  the 
ship  up  on  the  shelving  rock  whore  they  had  the  Sea  Otter,  un- 
til the  water  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  I  I  was  aft-aid  they  might  get  her  on 
that  accursed  bed,  and  break  her  back  at  once." 

**  Is  it  of  any  importance  to  us,  Mr.  Marble  ?  What  hope  can 
we  have  of  doing  any  thing  against  such  odds,  and  in  our  cir- 
cumstances f  * 

"  The  odds  I  care  nothing  for,  boy.  My  lads  are  screwed  up 
80  tight,  they'd  lick  the  whole  north-west  coast,  if  they  could 
only  get  on  deck  without  having  their  fashion-pieces  stove  in. 
The  circumstances,  I  allow,  must  count  for  a  great  deal." 

"  The  ship  is  moving  fest  toward  the  island — ^I  see  no  hope 
for  us,  Mr.  Marble." 

"  I  say,  Miles,  it  is  worth  some  risk  to  try  and  save  the  craft 
—were  it  not  for  fear  of  you,  I  would  have  played  the  rascals  a 
tnck  half  an  hour  since." 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir — ^it  was  my  fault  it  has  happened,  and 
I  ought  to  suffer  for  it — do  what  duty  and  discretion  tell  you  is 
best." 

I  waited  a  minute  after  this  in  intense  expectation,  not  know- 
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ing  what  was  to  follow,  wbcn  a  report  made  me  fancy  for  an 
iustant  some  attempt  was  making  to  blow  up  the  deck.  The 
wails  and  cries  that  succeeded,  however,  soon  let  me  into  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  A  volley  of  muskets  had  been  fired  from 
the  cabin  windows,  and  every  individual  in  two  canoes  that  were 
passing  at  the  time,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  were  shot  down 
like  bullocks..  Three  were  killed  dead,  and  the  remainder  re- 
ceived wounds  that  promised  to  be  mortal  My  life  would  have 
been  the  instant  sacrifice  of  this  act^  had  it  not  been  for  the 
stem  authority  of  Smudge,  who  ordered  my  assailants  ofi^  with 
a  manner  and  tone  that  produced  inmiediate  compliance.  It 
was  clear  I  was  reserved  for  some  peculiar  fate. 

Every  man  who  could,  rushed  into  the  remaining  canoes  and 
the  ship's  yawl,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  killed  and  wounded,  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  calamity  was  known.  I  watched  them 
from  the  tafihdl,  and  soon  ascertained  that  Marble  was  doing 
the  same  from  the  windows  below  me.  But  the  savages  did  not 
dare  venture  in  a  line  with  a  fire  that  had  proved  so  fatal,  and 
were  compelled  to  wait  until  the  ship  had  moved  sufficiently 
ahead  to  enable  them  to  succor  their  friends  without  exposing 
their  own  lives.  As  this  required  some  distance  as  well  as  time, 
the  ship  was  not  only  left  without  a  canoe  or  boat  of  any  sort, 
in  the  water,  but  with  only  half  her  assailants  on  board  of  her. 
Those  who  did  remain,  for  want  of  means  to  attack  any  other 
enemy,  vented  their  spite  on  the  ship,  expending  all  their  strength 
in  frantic  efforts  on  the  warp.  The  result  was,  that  while  they 
gave  great  way  to  the  vessel,  they  finally  broke  the  line. 

I  was  leaning  on  the  wheel  with  Smudge  near  me,  when  this 
accident  occurred.  The  tide  was  still  running  ebb  and  with 
some  strength,  and  the  ship  was  just  entering  the  narrow  pas- 
sago  between  the  island  and  the  point  that  formed  one  termina- 
tion of  the  bay,  heading,  of  course,  toward  the  tree  to  which 
the  warp  had  been  secured.  It  was  an  impulsive  feeling,  rather 
than  any  reason,  that  made  me  give  the  vessel  a  sheer  with  the 
helm,  so  as  to  send  her  directly  through  the  passage,  instead  of 
letting  her  strike  the  rocks.     I  had  no  eventual  hope  in  so  do- 
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ing,  nor  any  other  motive  than  the  strong  reluctance  1  fclt  to 
have  the  good  craft  hit.  the  bottom.  Luckily,  the  Bippor  was 
in  the  canoes,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  ship, 
under  the  fire  from  her  caMu  windows,  had  he  miderstood.  the 
case  and  been  disposed  to  do  so.  But  like  all  the  rest  in  the 
canoes,  he  was  Imsy  with  his  wounded  friends^  who  were  all 
carried  off  toward  the  ci^eek.  This  left  me  master  of  the  ship* 
movements  for  fire  minutes,  and  by  that  time  she  had  drawn 
through  the  passage,  and  was  actu^y  shooting .  out  into  the 
open  ocean. 

This  was  a  novel,  and  in  some  respects  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. It  left  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  it  was  a  hope  without  a  di- 
rection and  almost  without  an  object.  I  could  perceive  that 
none  of  the  savages  on  board  had  any  knowledge  of  tho  cause 
of  our  movement,  unless  they  might  understand  the  action  of  the 
tide.  They  had  expected  the  ship  to  be  run  ashore  at  the  la^e; 
and  here  she  was  gliding  into  the  ocean,  a;nd  was  already  clear 
of  the  passage.  The  effect  was  to  produce  a  panic,  and  fully  one 
half  of  those  who  had  remained  in  the  ship,  jumped  oyerboard 
and  began  to  swim  fpr  the  island.  I  was  momentarily  in  hope 
all  would  take  this  Course ;  but  quite  five-and-twenty  remained, 
more  ftom  necessity  than  choice,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  for 
they  did  not  know  how  to  swinL  Of  this  number  was  Smu<]go, 
who  probably  still  remained  to  secure  his  conquest. 

It  struck  me  the  moment  was  favorable,  and  I  went  to  the 
companion-way  and  was  about  to  remove  its  festenings,  thinking 
the  ship  might  be  recovered  during  the  prevalence  of  the  panic 
But  a  severe  blow,  and  a  knife  gleaming  in  the  hands  of  Smudge, 
admonished  me  of  the  necessity  of  greater  caution.  The  aSsdt 
was  not  yet  ended,  nor  was  my  captor  a  man  as  easily  discon- 
certed as  I  had  incautiously  supposed.  TJnpromiang  as  he 
seemed,  this  fellow  had  a  spirit  that  fitted  him  for  great  achieve- 
ments, and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  made 
him  a  hero.  He  taught  me  the  useful  lesson  of  not  judging  of 
men  merely  by  their  exteriors. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AwK.— ""BroUiiDr  Jolio  Batot,  i» not ihiit  the  Bornmg  which  breakt  jronderr 
SMm.— **I  think  it  be;  bu(  we  have  no  great  caose  to  desire  the  approach  of  daj.** 
Wfft— **  We  see  jonder  the  beginning  of  the  daj;  bat  I  think  we  ahall  nerer  aee 
tlia  end  of  it'V- 

Hkrst  V. 

The  ship  dkl  not  lose  her  steerage  way.  As  soon  as  past  the 
point  of  the  island  a  gentle  sontherlj  breeze  was  felt,  and  act- 
ing on  the  spars  and  hall  it  enabled  me,  by  putting  the  helm  a 
little  np,  to  keep  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus  increase  her  dis- 
Tance  from  the  bay.  The  set  of  the  tide  did  more  for  her  than 
ihe  wind,  it  is  true,  bat  the  two  acting  in  unison,  carried  her 
away  from  the  ooost  at  a  rate  that  neuly  eqnailed  two  !knots  in 
the  hour.  This  was  slow  moving,  certaonly,  for  a  ressel  in  such 
a  strait ;  bat  it  would  require  fifteen  or  twenty  minutea  for  the 
canoes  to  return  from  the  creek,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the 
island  by  the  other  channel.  By  that  time  we  should  be  near 
half  a  mite  at  sea. 

Smudge,  beyond  a  question^  imdorstood  that  he  was  In  a  dL- 
lemma,  though  totally  ignorant  of  some  of  the  leading  difficul- 
ties of  his  case.  It  was  pitdn  to  me  he  could  not  compirehend 
why  the  ship  took  the  direction  of  the  offing,  for  he  had  tie  con- 
eeptiom  of  the  power  of  the  rudder.  Our  tiller  worked  below, 
and  it  is  possible  this  circumstance  mystified  him ;  more  small 
vessels  in  that  day  managing  thdr  helms  without  the  aid  of  the 
wliecl,  than  with  it.  At  length  the  movement  of  the  vessel  be^ 
came  too  palpable  to  admit  of  further  delay ;  and  this  savage 
i^proached  me  with  a  drawn  knife,  and  a  manner  that  proved 
natural  affection  had  not  been  the  motive  of  his  previous  mod- 
eration. After  floorishing  his  weapon  fiercely  before  my  eyeS| 
and  pressing  it  most  significantly,  once  or  twice,  against  my 
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breast,  lie  made  signs  for  me  to  cause  the  ship  to  turn  round 
and  re-enter  the  port  I  thought  my  last  moment  had  oome, 
but  naturally  enough  pointed  to  the  spars,  giving  my  master  to 
understand  that  the  vessel  was  not  in  her  usual  trim.  I  believe 
I  was  understood  as  to  this  part  of  my  excuses,  it  being  too  ap- 
parent that  our  masts  and  yards  were  not  in  their  usual  places, 
for  the  feet  to  be  overlooked  even  by  a  savage.  Smudge,  how- 
ever, saw  that  several  of  the  sails  were  bent,  and  he  pointed  to 
those,  growling  out  his  threats  should  I  refuse  to  set  them.  The 
spanker,  in  particular,  being  near  him,  he  took  hold  of  it,  shook 
it,  and  ordered  me  to  loosen  it  forthwith. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  I  obeyed  this  order  with  secret 
joy.  Casting  loose  the  brails,  I  put  the  out-hsnier  in  the  hands 
of  a  dozen  of  the  savages,  and  set  the  example  of  pulling.  In  a 
minute  we  had  this  sail  spread,  with  the  sheet  a  little  eased  off. 
I  then  led  a  party  forward,  and  got  the  fore  and  xniun  staysails 
on  the  ship.  To  these  were  added  the  mizzen  staysail,  the  only 
other  piece  of  canvas  we  could  show,  until  the  topmasts  were 
fidded.  The  effect  of  these  four  sails,  however,  was 'to  add  at 
least  another  knot  to  the  way  of  the  ship,  and  to  carry  her  out 
sooner  to  a  point  where  she  felt  the  full  force  of  the  light  breeze 
that  was  blowing  from  the  south-east.  By  the  time  ihe  four  sails 
were  set,  we  were  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  island,  every 
mstant  getting  more  feirly  into  the  true  currents  of  the  air. 

Smu<^  watched  me  with  the  eyes  of  a  hawk.  As  I  had 
obeyed  his  own  orders  in  making  sail,  he  could  not  ocHnphun  of 
that ;  but  the  result  evidently  disappointed  him.  He  saw  we 
were  still  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  as  yet,  not  a  canoe 
was  vbible.  As  for  these  last,  now  the  vessel  had  way  on  her, 
I  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  them  exposed  to 
the  fire  from  the  cabin  windows,  and,  finally,  of  getting  rid  of 
them  by  drawing  off  the  land  to  a  distance  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  follow.  The  Dipper,  however,  I  was  aware,  was  a  bold 
fellow — ^knew  something  of  vessels — and  I  was  determined  to 
give  a  hint  to  Marble  to  pick  him  off,  should  ho  come  wiUuB 
range  of  his  muskets. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  alarm  and  impatience  of  Smudge  and 
his  companions  very  sensibly  increased.  Fire  minutes  were  an 
age,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  I  saw 
that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  new  expedient, 
01  I  might  expect  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  these 
sarages.  Necessity  sharpens  the  wits,  and  I  hit  upon  a  scheme 
which  was  not  entirely  without  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  As  it 
was,  I  suppose  I  owed  my  life  to  tiie  conscioasness  of  the  sav- 
ages that  they  could  do  notiiing  without  me. 

Smudge,  with  three  or  four  of  the  fiercest  of  his  companions, 
had  begun  again  to  menace  me  with  the  knife,  making  signs,  at 
the  same  time,  for  me  to  turn  the  ship's  head  toward  the  land. 
-I  asked  for  a  little  room,  and  then  describing  a  long  circle  on 
the  deck,  pointing  to  the  four  sails  we  had  set,  and  this  in  a  way 
to  tell  them  that  under  the  canvas  we  carried,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  a  great  distance  in  order  to  turn  round.  When  I  had 
succeeded  in  communicating  this  idea,  I  forthwith  sot  about 
giving  them  to  understand  that  by  getting  up  the  topmasts,  and 
making  more  sail,  we  might  return  immediately.  The  savages 
understood  me,  and  the  explanation  appearing  reasonable  to 
them,  they  went  aside  and  consulted  together.  As  time  press- 
ed, it  was  not  long  before  Smudge  came  to  me  with  signs  to 
show  him  and  his  party  how  to  get  the  reminder  of  the  sails 
set.  Of  course,  I  was  not  backward  in  ^ving  the  desired  infoF- 
mation. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  a  string  of  the  savages  hold  of  the 
mast-rope,  forward,  a  luff-tackle  being  applied.  As  every  thing 
was  ready  aloft,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  pull,  until,  judging  by 
the  eye,  I  thought  the  spar  was  high  enough,  when  I  ran  up  the 
rigging  and  clappcfd  in  the  fid.  Having  the  topmast  out  of  the 
way,  without  touching  any  of  its  rigging,  I  went  down  on  the 
fore-yard,  and  loosened  the  sail.  This  appeared  so  much  like 
business,  that  the  savages  gave  sundry  exclamations  of  delight ; 
and  by  the  time  I  got  on  deck,  they  were  all  ready  to  applaud 
me  as  a  good  fellow.  Even  Smudge  was  completely  mystified ; 
and  when  I  set  the  others  at  work  at  the  jeer-fall  to  sway  up 
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tho  fore-yard,  he  was  as  active  as  any  of  them.  We  soon  had 
the.  yard  in  ita  place,  and  I  went  aloft  to  secure  it,  toodun^  the 
braces  first  so  as  to  fill  the  sail 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  I  did  not  harry  mjrsd^  now  I 
had  things  in  so  Mr  a  way.  i  I  could  perceive  that  my  power 
and  importance  increased  with  every  foot  "We  went  from  the 
land ;  and  the  sUp  steering  herself  under  such  banvas,  the  wheel 
being  a  trifie  up,  there  was  no  occasion  for  extraordinary  eiteiv 
tion  on  my  part.  I  determined  now  to  stay  aloft  as  long  as 
possible.  The  yard  was  soon  secured,  and  then  I  went  up  into 
the  top,  where  I  began  to  set  up  the  weather-rigging.  Of 
course,  nothing  was  very  thoroughly  done,  though  sufficiently 
so  for  the  weather  we  had. 

From  the  top  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  offing,  and  of  th 
coast  for  leagues.  We  were  now  quite  a  mile  at  sea,  and,  though 
the  tide  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  us,  we  were  drawing 
through  the  witter  quite  at  the  rate  of  two  knots.  I  thought 
that  the  fiood  had  made,  and  that  it  took  us  a  little  on  our  lee* 
bow,  hawsing  us  up  to  windward.  Just  as  I  had  got  the  last 
lanyard  fastened,  the  canoes  began  to  appe^,  coming  round  the 
island  by  the  farther  passage,  and  promising  to  overtake  us  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty  minutes,  ^e  crisis  demanded 
deciidon,  and  I  determined  to  get  the  jib  on  the  ship.  Accord* 
ingly,  I  was  soon  on  deck. 

Saving  so  much  the  confidence  of  the  savages,  who  now 
fancied  their  return  dq>ended  on  me,  I  soon  had  them  at  work, 
and  we  had  the  stay  set  up  in  two  or  three  minutes.  I  then 
ran  out  iand  cast  off  the  gaskets,  when  my  boys  began  to  hoist 
at  a  signal  from  me.  I  have  seldom  been  so  happy  as  when  I 
saw  that  laige  sheet  of  canvas  open  to  the  air.  The  sheet  was 
hauled  in  and  belayed  as  fast*  as  possible,  and  then  it  struck  me 
I  should  not  have  time  to  do  any  more  before  the  canoes  would 
overtake  us.  It  was  my  wish  to  communicate  with  Marble. 
While  passing  aft,  to  effdct  this  object,  I  paused  a  mom^it  to 
examine  the  movement  of  the  canoes ;  old  Smudge,  tho  whol< 
time,  expressing  his  impatience  that  the  ship  did  not  turn 
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ronod.  I  loake  no  doubt  I  should  faare  been  murdered  a  dozen 
fcimesy  had  I  lives  enough,  were  it  not  that  the  savages  felt  how 
dependent  they  were  on  me  for  the  government  of  the  vosscL 
I  b^;an  to  see  mj  importimcey  and  grew  bold  in  proportion. 

As  for  the  canoes^  I  took  a  look  at  tiiem  tiirough  a  glass. 
They  were  about  half  a  mile  distant,  had  ceased  paddling,  and 
ware  lying  close  together,  seemingly  in  consultation.  I  £mciod 
the  appearance  of  the  ship,  under  cahvas,  had  alarmed  them, 
and  that  they  began  to  tiiink  we  had  r^ained  the  vessel,  and 
were  getting  her  in  sailing  condition  again,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  prud^t  to  come  too  near.  Coukt  I  confirm  this  Jmpres* 
sion,  a  great  pmnt  would  be  gained  Under  the  pretence  of 
making  more  sail,  in  order  to  get  the  ship's  head  round,  a  diffi- 
culty I  had  to  explain  to  Smudge  by  means  of  Mgns  some  six  or 
eight  times,  I  j^ed  ihe  saviiges  at  the  mcUVtopmaet  mast- 
rope^  and  told  them  to  drag.  This  was  a  task  likely  to  keep 
them  occupied,  and  what  was  more^  it  kept  them  all  looking 
forward,  leaving  me  affecting  to  be  busied  aft.  I  had  given 
Smu(%e  a  <^ar  too,  to  put  him  in  good-humor,'  and  I  had  alsc 
taken  the  Hberty  to  light  one  for  mysell 

Our  guns  bad  all  been  pruned,  levelled,  and  had  their 
totnpions  taken  out  the  night  befinr^  in  readiness  to-  repel  any 
iassault  that  might  be  made;  .  I  had  only  to  temove'tbe  apron 
from  the  after^n,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  disduffged.  G^mg 
to  the  whed,  I  put  the  helm  hard  up,  until  our  broadude  bore 
on  the  canoes.  Then  glancing  along  my  gun,  until  I  saw  it  had 
a  tolerable  range,  I  clapped  theoigar  to  the  pxiti&ing,  ^ringing 
back  to  the  wheel,  and  putting  the  hehm  down.  The  ei^loeion 
prodaced  a  general  y^  among  the  savage^  several  of  whom 
actually  li^aped  into  tiie  chains  ready  to  go  oveifboard,  while 
Smudge  rushed  toward  me,  .fiercdy  brandishing  hb  knife.  I 
thought  my  time  had  come  I  but,  peirceiving  that  the  «hip  was 
.uffing*  &at,  I  motioned  eagerly  forward,  to  dtuM  the  attention 
of  my  assailant  in  that,  quarter.  The  vessel  "was  :comi%-to,  and 
Smudge  was  easily  induced  to  believe  it  was  the  conkmencement 
of  taming  round     The  breathing  time  allowed  me  to  mystify 
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him  with  a  few  more  signs ;  after  which,  he  rejoined  Ms  people, 
showed  them  exultmgly  the  ship  still  laffing,  and  I  make  no 
doabt,  he  thought  himself,  and  induced  the  rest  to  think,  that 
the  gun  had  a  material  agency  in  producing  all  these  apparent 
changes.  As  for  the  canoes,  the  grape  had  whistled  so  near 
them,  that  they  began  to  paddle  back,  doubtless  under  the  iui- 
pressicm,  that  we  were  again  masters  of  the  ship,  and  had  sent 
them  this  hint  to  keep  aloof. 

Thus  far  I  had  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  and  I  b^an  to  entertain  lively  hopes  of  not  only  saving 
my  life,  but  of  recovering  the  command  of  the  vesseL  Could  I 
manage  to  get  her  out  of  sight  of  land,  my  services  would  be  so 
indispensable,  as  almost  to  insure  success.  The  coast  was  very 
low,  and  a  run  of  six  or  eight  hours  would  do  this,  provided  the 
vessel's  head  could  be  kept  in  the  right  direction.  The  wind, 
moreover,  was  freshening,  and  I  judged  that  the  Crisis  had  al* 
ready  four  knots  way  on  her.  Less  than  twenty  miles  would 
put  all  the  visible  coast  under  water.  But  it  was  time  to  say 
something  to  Marble.  With  a  view  to  lull  distrust,  I  called 
Smudge  to  the  companion-way,  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
what  passed,  though  I  felt  satisfied,  now  that  the  Dipper  was 
out  of  the  diip,  not  a  soiil  remained  among  the  savages  who 
could  understand  a  syllable  of  English,  or  knew  any  thing  of 
vessels.  The  first  call  brouglit  the  mate  to  the  door.  "  Well, 
I^iiles;  what  is  it  ?"  he  asked ;  "  what  meant  the  gun,  and  who 
fired  it  r 

"All  right,  Mr.  Marble.  I  fired  the  gun  to  keep  off  the  ca- 
noes, and  it  has  had  the  effect  I  wished." 

"Yes;  my  head  was  out  of  iihe  cabin  window  at  the  timr, 
for  I  believed  the  ship  was  waring,  and  thought  you  had  given 
iip,  and  were  going  back  into  port  I  saw  the  round-^ot  strike 
within  twenty  fethoms  of  the  canoes,  and  as  for  the  grape,  some 
of  it  flew  beyond  them.  Why,  we  are  more  than  half  a  league 
from  the  land,  boy !    Will  Smudge  stand  that  much  longer  ?" 

I  then  told  Marble  precisely  how  we  were  situated  on  deck, 
the  sail  we  were  under,  the  number  of  savages  we  had  on  board. 
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And  the  notion  the  savages  entertained  on  the  silbjeot  of  turning 
the  ship  round.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  listened  with  the 
most  attention.  Marble  or  Smudge.  The  latter  made  frequent 
gestures  for  me  to  turn  the  ship  toward  the  coast,  for  by  this 
time  she  had  the  wind  abeam  again,  and  was  once  more  running 
in  a  straight  line.  It  was  necessary,  on  more  accounts  than  one, 
to  adopt  some  immediate  remedy  for  the  danger  that  began  to 
press  on  me  anew.  Not  only  must  Smudge  and  his  associates 
bo  pacified,  but,  as  the  ship  got  into  the  offing,  she  began  to 
£sel  the  ground-swell,  and  her  spars  aloft  were  any  thing  but 
secure.  The  main-topmast  was  about  half  up,  and  it  was  begin 
ning  to  surge  and  move  in  the  cap  in  a  way  I  did  not  like.  It 
is  true,  there  was  not  much  danger  yet ;  but  the  wind  was  rising, 
and  what  was  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  I  was  not 
sorry,  however,  to  perceive  that  five  or  six  of  the  savages, 
Smudge  among  the  number,  b^an  to  betray  signs  of  sea- 
sickness. I  would  have  given  Olawbonny  at  the  moment  to 
have  had  all  the  rascals  in  rough  water  I 

I  now  endeavored  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  necessity 
of  my  having  assistance  from  below,  both  to  assist  in  turning 
the  vessel,  and  in  getting  the  yards  and  masts  into  their  places. 
The  old  fellow  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave  at  this.  I  saw 
he  was  not  sick  enough  yet  to  be  indifferent  about  his  life. 
After  a  time,  however,  he  pronounced  the  names  of  Neb  and 
Yo,  the  blacks  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  savages,  the 
.ast  being  the.  cook.  I  understood  him  he  would  suffer  these 
two  to  come  to  my  assistance,  provided  it  could  be  done  with- 
out endangering  his  own  ascendency.  Three  unarmed  men 
could  hardly  be  dangerous  to  twenty-five  who  were  armed ;  and 
then  I  suspected  that  he  fimoied  the  negroes  would  prove  allies 
to  himself,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  rather  than  foes.  As  for 
Neb,  he  made  a  fatal  mistake ;  nor  was  he  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  regard  to  Joe— or  Yo,  as  he  called  him — ^the  cook  feel- 
ing quite  as  much  for  the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  as  the 
finrest-skinned  seaman  in  the  country.  It  is  generally  found 
fliat  the  loyalty  of  the  negroes  is  of  proofl 
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I  found  niieans  to  make  Smndge  understand  the  manner  ia 
wMch  th<^  two  blacks  could  be  got  on  deck  without  letting  up 
the  rest  As  soon  as  he  fairlj  comprehended  the  means  to  be 
used,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  I  made  the  necessary  oom<^ 
munication  to  Marble.  A  rope  was  sent  down  over  the  sterur 
boat  to  the  cabin  windows,  and  Neb  took  a  turn  round  his 
body ;  when  he  was  hauled  up  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  into 
wliich  he  was  dodged  by  the  assistance  of  the  savages.  The 
same  proce^  was  used  with  Joe.  BdTore  the  negroes  were  per- 
mitted  to  go  al<^  howCTer,  Smudge  made  them  a  brief  oration, 
in  which  oracular  sentences  were  Uended  with  significant  gest* 
ures,  and  indications  of  what  thoy  were  to  expect  in  the  event 
of  hdd  behavior.  After  this,  I  sent  the  blacks  into  the  maiurtop, 
and  glad  enough  I  thought  they  w:ere  both  to  get  there^ 

Thus  reinforced,  we  had  the  miunrtopmast  fidd^d  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Neb  was  then  directed  to.  set  up  the  ri^^^g,  and  to 
clear  away  th^  yard,  so  it  m^fat  be  got  into  its  place.  In  a 
word,  an  hour  passed  in  active  exertions,  at  the  end  of  which 
w^  had  every  thing  rove,  bent,  and  in  its  place,  on  the  mainmast, 
from  the  topmast-head  to  Uie  deck.  The  topgallant*inast  was 
lying  (ore  and  aft  in  the  widst,  and  could  not  then  be  touched; 
nor  was.  it  necessary.  I  ordered  the  men  to  loosen  both  sails, 
and  to  overhaul  down  their  rigging.  In  the  eyes  of  Smudge^ 
thi^  looked  highly  promising ;  and  the  savages  gave  a  y eB  (^ 
delight  when  they  saw  the  topsail  &iriy  filled  atid  drawing.  I 
added  the  mtdnsail  to  the  pressure,  and-  then  the  ship  began  to 
walk  off  the  coaM;,  at  a  rate  that,  promised  all  I' hoped  for;  It 
was  now  necessary  for  me  to  itiek  by  the  wheel,  of  the  usea  of 
which  ^udge  begin  to  obtain  some  notions.  At  this  time, 
the  ve^l  was  more  than  tw<>  leagues'  from  the  island,  and 
objects  began  to  look  dim  idong  the  coast  As  for  the  candes, 
they  could  no  long0r  be  seen,  and  chasing  us  any  fcuUier  wa$ 
quite  out  Of  the  question.  I  felt  that  the  crisis  was  l^ 
proacilui^* 

Smudge  and  his.  ^companions  now  became  more  and  more 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.    The  indi» 
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dnctness  of  the  land  began  serionsly  to  alarm  them,  and  sea- 
Bickness  had  actually  placed  four  of  their  number  flat  on  the 
d^k.  I  could  see  that  the  old  fellow  himself  was  a  good  deal 
nffiktod,  thoi^h  his  spiiit^  and  the  risks  he  ran,  kept  him  in 
moUon,  and  Tigikntly  on  the  watch.  It  was  necessary. to  seem 
to  do  stHnething;  and  I  sent  the  negroes  up  into  the  fore-top, 
to  get  the  topsail-yard  in  its  place,  and  the  sail  set.  This  oc- 
cupied another  hour,  before  we  were  entirely  throi^li^  when  the 
land  was  getting  nearly  awash.  As  soon  as  the  miz&sen-topsail 
was  set,  I  braced  sharp  up,  and  brought  the  ship  dose  upon  the 
wmd.  Ihis  caused  the  Indiaais  to  wilt  down  like  flowers  under 
a  buriiing  sun,  just  as  I  ex|>eeted ;  there  being,  by  this  time,  a 
seren-knot  breeze,  and  a  smart  head-sea  on.  Old  Smudge  felt 
that  his  forces  were  fast  deserting  him,  and  he  now  came  to  me, 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  denied,  and  I  Mt  the  necessity 
of  doing  somethmg  to  appease  him.  I  g<^  the  savi^es  station- 
ed as  well  as  I  could,  hauled  up  the  minnsail,  and  put  the  ship 
in  stays.  We  tacked  better  than  I  conld  have  beliered  possible, 
and  wh^n  my  wild  captors  saw  that  we  were  actually  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  land,  again,  their  deHght  was  infinite.  Iheir 
leader  was  ready  to  hug  me ;  but  I  avoided  this  {Measure  in  the 
best  manner  I  could.  As  for  the  consequences,  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions, knowing  wo  were  too  far  off  to  have  any  reiison  to 
dread  the  canoes,  and  being  certain  it  was  easy  enough  to  avoid 
them  in  such  a  breeze. 

Smudge  and  his  companions  were  less  on  die  alert,  as  soon 
as  they  ^rceived  the  ship  was  going  in  the  proper  directioiL 
Hiey  probably  believed  the  danger  in  &  measure  over,  and  they 
b^an  to  yield  a  Httie  to  their  physical  sufiferings^  I  called  Neb 
to  the  wheel,  and  leaning  over  the  taffraal,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
Marble  to  a  cabin  window,  wiAout  alarming  Smudge.  I  then 
told  the  mi^e  to  get  all  his  forces  in  the  forecastle,  having 
observed  that  the  Indians  avoided  that  part  of  the  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  plunges  she  occasionally  made,  and  pos- 
sibly because  they  ftmcied  our  people  were  all  aft  As  soon  as 
the  plan  was  understood,  I  strolled  forward,  looking  up  at  the 
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Bails,  and  toaching  a  rope,  here  and  there,  like  one  dent  on  hb 
ordinary  duty.  Hie  sarage  stationed  at  the  fore-scuttle  was  as 
«ick  as  a  dog,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  he  was  paying  the  land^ 
men's  tribute  to  the  sea.  The  hatch  was  very  strong,  and  it 
was  secured  simply  by  its  hasp  and  a  bit  of  iron  thrust  through 
it.  I  had  only  to  slip  my  hand  down,  remove  the  ircm,  throw 
open  the  hatdi,  when  the  ship's  company  streamed  up  on  deck, 
Marble  leading. 

It  was  not  a  moment  fbr  explanations.  I  saw  at  a  glance, 
that  the  mate  and  his  followers  regarded  the  situation  of  the 
ship  very  differently  from  what  I  did  myselfl  I  had  now  been 
hours  with  the  savages,  had  attained  a  little  of  their  confidence, 
and  knew  how  dependent  they  were  on  mysdf  for  their  final 
safety ;  all  of  which,  in  a  small  degree,  disposed  me  to  treat 
them  with  some  of  the  lenity  I  £Eincied  I  had  received  from  them, 
in  my  own  person.  But,  Marble  and  the  crew  had  been  chafing 
below,  like  caged  lions,  the  whole  time,  and,  as  I  afUrward 
learned,  had  actui^y  taken  an  unanimous  vote  to  blow  them* 
selves  up,  before  they  would  permit  the  Indians  to  retain  the 
control  of  the  vessel.  Then  poor  Captain  Williams  was  much 
beloved  forward,  and  his  death  remained  to  be  avenged.  I 
would  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  my  captors,  but  the  first 
glance  I  got  at  the  flushed  face  of  the  mate,  told  me  it  would  be 
useless.  I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  sick  savage  who  had  been 
left  as  a  sentinel  over  the  fore-scuttle,  to  prevent  his  interference; 
This  man  was  armed  with  the  pistols  that  had  been  taken  from 
me,  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  use  them.  I  was  too  quick 
in  my  motions,  however,  fedling  upon  him  so  soon  as  to  prevent 
one  who  was  not  expert  wiUi  the  weapons  from  usii^  thenu 
We  clenched,  and  fell  on  the  deck  together,  the  Indian  letting 
the  pistols  fidl  to  meet  my  grasp. 

As  this  occurred,  I  heard  the  cheers  of  the  seamen ;  and 
Marble,  shouting  out  to  ''  revenge  Captain  Williams,"  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  I  soon  had  my  own  fellow  perfectly  at  my 
mercy,  and  got  him  so  near  the  end  of  the  jib  downhaul,  as  to 
secure  him  with  a  turn  or  two  of  that  rope.    The  man  made 
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IHile  resistftnce,  after  the  firdt  onset ;  and,  catching  up  the  pis- 
tols, I  left  him,  to  join  in  what  was  doing  aft.  As  I  lay  on  the 
deck,  I  heard  several  phinges  into  the  water,  and  then  half  a 
dozen  of  most  cmelly  crashing  blows,  succeeded.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  either  party,  though  some  of  our  people,  who  had 
carried  all  thdr  arms  below  the  night  the  ship  waa  seized,  used 
their  pikes  trith  savage  freedom.  By  the  time  I  got  as  far  aft 
as  the  mainmast^  the  vessel  was  our  own.  Nearly  half  the  In* 
diuiis  had  thrown  theniselves  into  the  sea;  the  remaining  dozen 
had  dther  been  knocked  in  the  head  like  beeves,  or  were  stuck, 
like  so  many  porkers.  The  dead  bodies  followed  the  living  into 
the  sea.  Old  Smudge  alone  remained,  at  the  moment  of  whit:h 
I  have  spoken. 

The  leader  of  the  savages  wa&  examining  the  movements  of 
Neb,  at  the  moment  the  shout  was  raised ;  and  the  black,  aban- 
doning the  wheel,  threw  his  anns  round  those  of  the  old  man, 
holding  him  like  a  vice.  In  this  situation  he  was  found  by 
Marble  and  myself  who  approached  at  the  same  instant,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 

^^  Overboard  with  the  blackguard  T'  called  out  the  excited 
mate ;  "  overboard  with  him.  Neb,  like  a  trooper's  horse  I" 

"  Hold,"  I  interrupted;  " spare  the  old  wretch,  Mr.  Marble ; 
lie  spared  me." 

A  request  from  me  would,  at  any  moment,  outweigh  an  order 
from  the  captain,  himself,  so  far  as  the  black  was  concerned, 
else  Smudge  would  certainly  have  gone  into  the  ocean,  like  a 
bundle  of  straw.  Marble  had  in  him  a  good  deal  of  the  indif- 
ference to  bodily  suffering  that  is  generated  by  habit,  and,^ 
aroused,  he  was  a  dangerous,  and  sometimes  a  hard  man ;  but, 
in  the  main,  he  was  not  cruel ;  and  then  he  was  always  manly. 
In  the  short  straggle  which  he  had  passed,  he  had  actually 
dropped  his  pike,  to  knock  an  Indian  down  with  his  fist ;  bun- 
dling the  fellow  through  a  port  without  ceremony,  ere  he  had 
time  to  help  himself  But  he  disdained  striking  Smudge,  with 
buch  odds  against  him ;  and  he  went  to  the  hehn,  himself^  bid- 
ding Neb  secure  the  prisoner.    Glad  of  this  little  relief  to  a 
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'  scene  so  horrible,  I  ran  forward,  intending  to  bring  ioy  own' 
prisoner  aft,  and  to  bave  tbe  two  confined  togelliery  below.  Bat 
I  was  too  late.  One  of  ^e  Philadelpbians  bad  just  got  tbepoor 
wretcVs  head  and  shoulders  thrpngh  tbe  bow-port,  and  I  w»« 
barely  in  time  to  &ee  his  feet  disappear. 

Not  a  obeer  was  given  for  onr  snccess.  When  all  was  over, 
tbe  men  stood  gasdng  at  each  o1lier,'stem,  frowning,  ai|d  yot 
with  the  aspects  of  those  who  felt  they  had  been,  in  a  manner, 
disgraced  by  the  cireamstances  which  led  them  to  the  necessity 
of  Ibas  regaining  tbe  command  of  their  own  vessel.  As  for  my- 
self, I  ran  and  sprang  upon  the  tafiVail  to  look  into  Hie  ship^s 
wake.  A  painful  sight  met  me,  there !  During  the  minnte  or 
two  passed  in  the  brief  struggle,  the  Crisis  had  gone  steadily 
ahead,  like  tbe  earth  moving  in  its  orbit,  indifferent  to  the 
struggles  of  the  nations  that  are  contending  on  its  bosom.  I 
could  see  heads  and  arms  tossing  in  onr  track  for  a  hundred 
fiithoms,  those  who  could  not  swim  struggling  to  the  last  to 
preserve  their  existence.  Marble,  Smudge,  and  Neb,  were  all 
looking  in  the  same  direction,  at  that  instant.  Under  an  im- 
pulse I  could  not  control,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  wo  might 
yet  tack  and  save  several  of  the  wretches. 

"  Let  them  drown,  and  be  d— d  I'*  was  the  chief  mate's  sen- 
tentious answer. 

"  No— no— Masser  Mile,"  Neb  ventured  to  add,  with  a  re- 
monstrating shake  of  the  head,  '^  dat  will  nebber  do— no  good 
ebber  come  of  Injin.  If  you  don't  drown  him,  he  sartain  drown 
you.'* 

I  saw  it  was  idle  to  remonstrate,  and  by  this  time  one  dark 
spot  after  anol^er  began  to  disappear,  as  tbe  victims  sank  in  the 
ocean.  As  for  Smudge,  his  eye  was  riveted  on  tbe  struggling 
forms  of  his  followers,  in  a  manner  to  show  that  traces  of  hu- 
man feeling  are  to  be  found,  in  some  aspect  or  other,  in  every 
condition  of  life.  I  tbou^t  I  could  detect  workings  of  the 
countenance  of  this  beings  indurated  as  his  heart  bad  becmne 
by  a  long  life  of  savage  ferocity,  which  denoted  bow  keenly  he 
folt  the  sudden  destruction  that  bad  alighted  on  his  tribe.    He 
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might  bftve  had  sons  and  grandsons  among  those  struggling 
wretches,  on  whom  he  was  now  gazing  for  the  last  time.  If  so, 
his  self-command  was  almost  miraculous ;  for  while  I  could  see 
that  ho  felt,  and  felt  intensely,-  not  a  sign  of  weakness  escaped 
hhn.  As  the  last  head  sunk  from  view  I  could  see  him  shud- 
der, a  suppressed  groan  escaped  him,  then  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  bulwarks,  and  stood  immo^Tible  as  one  of  the  pinea 
of  his  own  forests,  for  a  long  time.  I  asked  Marble's  permission 
to  release  the  dd  man's  arms,  and  the  mate  granted  it,  though 
not  without  growling  a  few  curses  on  him,  and  on  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  occurrences  on  board  the  ship. 

There  was  too  much  duty  to  be  done,  to  render  all  secure,  to 
suffer  us  to  waste  much  time  in  mere  sympathy.  All  the  top- 
mast rigging,  backstays,  etc.,  had  to  be  set  up  afresh,  and  gangs 
were  sent  about  this  duty,  forward  and  aft.  The  blood  was 
washed  from  the  decks,  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  got  along  the 
topgallant-masts,  and  pointed  them.  The  topsails  were  all  close 
reefed,  the  courses  hauled  up,  the  spanker  and  jib  taken  in,  and 
the  ship  hove-to.  It  wanted  but  two  hours  of  sunset  when  Mr. 
Marble  had  got.  things  to  his  mind.  We  had  crossed  royal- 
yards,  and  had  every  thing  set  that  would  draw,  from  the  trucks 
down.  The  launch  was  in  the  water  towing  astern ;  the  ship 
was  then  about  a  mile  from  the  southern  passage  into  the  bay, 
toward  which  she  was  steering  with  the  wind  Ycry  much  as  it 
had  been  since  an  hour  after  sunrise,  though  slightly  felling. 
Our  guns  were  loose,  and  the  crew  was  at  quarters.  Even  I  did 
not  know  what  the  new  captain  intended  to  do,  for  he  had  given 
his  orders  in  the  manner  of  one  whose  mind  was  too  immovably 
made  up  to  admit  of  consultation.  The  larboard  battery  was 
manned,  and  orders  had  been  given  to  see  the  guns  on  that  side 
levelled  and  ready  for  firing.  As  the  ship  brushed  past  the 
island,  in  entering  the  bay,  the  whole  of  this  broadside  was  de- 
livered in  among  its  bushes  and  trees.  We  heard  a  few  yells  in 
reply,  that  satkfied  us  the  grape  had  told,  and  that  Marble  had 
not  miscalculated  the  posiUon  of  some  of  his  enemies,  at  least. 

When  the  ship  entered  the  little  bay,  it  was  with  a  moderate 
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and  steady  moTement,  the  breeze  being  greatly  broken  by  the 
forests.  The  main-yard  was  thrown  aback,  and  I  was  ordered 
into  the  kunch,  with  its  crew  armed.  A  swivel  was  'ux  the  bows 
of  the  boat,  and  I  pulled  into  the  creek  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  the  savages.  In  entering  the  creek  the 
swivel  was  dischaiged,  according  to  orders,  and  we  soon  detected 
proofs  that  we  disturbed  a  bivouac  I  now  k^t  loading  and 
firing  this  little  piece  into  the  bushes,  supporting  it  with  occa- 
sional volleys  of  musketry,  until  pretty  well  satisfied  that  we 
had  swept  the  shore  efiectually.  At  the  bivouac  I  found  the 
canoes  and  our  own  yawl,  and  what  was  some  little  revenge  for 
what  had  happened,  I  also  found  a  pile  of  no  less  than  six  hundred 
skins,  which  had  doubtless  been  brought  to  trade  with  us,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  blind  our  eyes  until  the  &vorable  moment 
for  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy  should  offer.  I  made  no 
scruple  about  confiscating  these  skins,  which  were  taken  on 
board  the  ship. 

I  next  went  to  the  island,  on  which  I  found  one  man  d3dng 
with  a  grape-shot  wound,  and  evidence  that  a  considerable  party 
had  left  it,  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  fire.  This  party  had  proba- 
bly gone  outside  the  island,  but  it  was  getting  too  late  to  follow. 
On  my  return  I  met  the  ship  conung  out.  Captain  Marble  being 
determined  not  to  trust  her  inside  another  mgkt  The  wind 
was  getting  light,  and  the  tides  running  fiercdy  in  that  high 
latitude,  we  were  glad  to  make  an  offii^  agam  while  there  was 
still  day.  The  success  with  the  sMns  greatly  mollified  the  new 
captain,  who  declared  to  me  that  after  he  had  hanged  Smudge 
in  sight  of  his  own  shores,  he  should  *'  feel  something  like  him- 
self again." 

We  passed  the  night  under  our  topsidls,  standing  off  and  on, 
with  the  wind  steady,  but  light  at  the  southward.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  duty  of  the  ship  went  on  as  usual,  until  the  men  had 
breakfasted,  when  we  stood  again  into  the  bay.  This  time,  we 
hove-to  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  buoys,  when  we  dropped  the 
stream,  leaving  the  topsails  set.  We  then  hove  up  the  anchor, 
securing  the  range  of  cable  that  was  bent  to  it.      Both  of  the 
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anchors,  and  their  ranges  of  cdble,  were  thus  recovered;  the 
ends  of  the  last  being  entered  at  the  hawse-holes,  and  the 
pieces  spliced.  This  work  may  have  occupied  us  four  hours ; 
after  which,  the  stiream  anchor  was  hove  up,  catted  and  fished. 
Marble  then  ordered  a  whip  rove  at  the  fore-yard-arou 

I  was  on  the  qnarteinleck  when  this  command  was  suddenly 
given*  I  wished  to  remonstrate,  for  I  had  some  tolerably  ac- 
curate notions  of  legality,  and  the  rights  of  persons.  Stili,  I 
did  not  like  to  say  any  thing;  for  Captain  Marble's  eye  and 
manner  were  not  thQ  least  in  the  trifling  mood,  at  that  instant 
The  whip  was  soon  rove,  and  the  men  stood  looking  aft,  in 
silent  expectation 

*^  Take  that  murdering  blackguard  forward,  fasten  his  arms 
behind  his  back,  place  blm  on  the  thii^d  gun,  and  wait  for  or- 
ders," added  our  new  captain,  sternly. 

No  one  dared  hesitate  about  obeying  these  orders,  though  I 
could  see  that  one  or  two  of  the  lads  dishked  the  business. 

*' Surely,"  I  ventured  to  say,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  are  not  in 
earnest,  Mr.  Marble  r 

^Captain  Marble,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wallingford.  I  am  now 
master  oi  this  vessel,  and  you  are  her  chief  mate.  I  int^id  to 
hang  your  friend  Smudge,  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
coast.  These  woods  are  full  of  eyes  at  this  moment ;  and  the 
sight  they'll  presently  see,  will  do  more  good  than  forty  mis- 
nonaries,  and  threescore  and  ten  years  of  preaching.  Set  thd 
fellow  tip  on  the  gun,  men,  as  I  ordered.  This  is  the  w^y  to 
generali^se  with  an  Indian." 

In  a  moment,  there  stood,  the  hapless  wretch,  looking  about 
him  with  an  expression  that  denoted  the  consciousness  of  dan« 
ger,  though  it  was  sot  possible  he  could  comprehend  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  his  execution.  I  went  to  him,  and  pressed  hia 
hand,  pointing  upward,  as  much  as  to  say  his  whole  trust  was 
now  in  the  Great  Bpint  The  Indian  understood  me,  for  from 
that  instant  he  assumed  an  air  of  dignified  composure,  like  one 
every  way  prepared  to  meet  his  £Btte.  It  is  not  probable,  with 
his  habits,  that  he  saw  any  peculiar  hardship  in  his  own  case; 
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for  Lc  had,  doubtless,  sacrificed  many  a  prisoner  under  dream* 
stances  of  less  exasperation  than  that  ivhioh  his  own  condud 
had  proToked. 

''  Let  two  of  the  'nig^rs'  take  a  torn  with  the  end  of  the 
whip  round  the  chap's  n6ck,''  said  Marble,  too  dignified  to  turn 
Jack  Ketch  in  person,  and  unwilling  to  set  any  of  the  white 
seamen  at  so  ungracious  an  office.  The  cook,  Joe,  and  another 
black,  soon  performed  this  revoking  duty,  from  the  odium  of 
tihich  a  sailor  seldom  altogetlier  esci^es. 

I  now  perceived  Smudge  lookii^  upward,  seeming  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  faJte  that  awaited  him.  The  deeply- 
seated  principle  within  him,  caused  a  dark  shadow  to  pass  over 
a  countenance  already  «o  gloomy  and  wrinkled  by  snffering  and 
exposure ;  and  he  turned  his  look  wistfully  toward  Marble,  at 
whose  command  each  order  in  succession  had  been  obeyed. 
Our  new  captain  caught  that  gaze,  and  I  was,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, in  hope  he  would  relent,  and  let  the  wretch  go.  But 
Marble  had  persuaded  himself  he  was  performing  a  great  act  of 
nautical  justice ;  nor  was  he  aware,  himself  how  much  he  was 
influenced  by  a  feeling  allied  to  vengeance. 

'* Sway  away !"  he  called  out;  and  Smudge  was  dangling  at 
the  yard-arm  in  a  few  seconds. 

A  block  of  wood  could  not  have  been  more  motionless  than 
Uie  body  of  this  savage,  after  one  quivmng  shudder  of  sufiering 
had  escaped  it.  There  it  hung,  like  a  jewel-block,  and  every 
sign  of  life  was  soon  taken  away.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a 
man  was  sent-  up,  and,  cutting  the  rope,  the  body  foil,  with  a 
sharp  plunge,  into  the  water,  and  disappeared. 

At  a  later  day,  the  account  of  this  affiur  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers  at  home.  A  few  moralists  endeavored  to  throw 
some  doubts  over  the  legality  and  necessity  of  the  proceedings, 
pretending  that  more  evil  than  good  was  done  to  the  cause  of 
sacred  justice  by  such  disregard  of  law  and  principles ;  but  the 
feeling  of  trade,  and  the  security  of  ships  when  &r  from  home, 
were  motives  too  powerful  to  be  put  down  by  the  still,  quiet  re- 
monstrances of  reason  and  right    The  abuses  to  which  such 
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practices  would  be  likely  to  lead,  in  cases  in  whicli  one  of  tlic 
parties  constituted  himself  tlie  law,  the  judge,  and  the  execu 
tioner,  were  urged  in  rain  against  the  active  and  ever-stimula- 
ting incentive  of  a  love  of  gold.  Still,  I  knew  that  Marble 
wished  the  thing  undone  when  it  was  too  late,  it  being  idle  to 
think  of  quieting  the  suggestions  of  that  monitor  God  has  im- 
planted within  us,  bj  the  meretricious  and  selfish  approbation 
of  those  who  judge  of  right  and  wrong  by  their  own  narrow 
standard  of  interest 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ui  £or<f.— **ThrocamoyonBa8,  cargo,  cargo,  eargu 
illl/— **  Oargo,  cargo,  yillianda  par  corbo,  cargo.** 
Par.—**  0 1  ransome,  ranaome :— Do  not  hide  mine  eyet.** 
laf  SokL—**  Boakoa  Thromuldo  boskos.** 
J*ar,i^^  I  knov  yoa  are  the  Maskoa*  regiment, 

And  I  ahall  loae  my  life  for  want  of  language.** 

All^b  Well  Tuat  Kiroa  Will. 

Tub  Crisis  was  tacked  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Smudge  was 
cut  down,  and  she  moved  slowly,  her  crew  maintaining  a  melan- 
choly silence,  out  of  the  little  haven.  I  never  witnessed  stronger 
evidence  of  sadness  in  the  evolutions  of  a  vessel ;  the  slow  and 
stately  departure  resembling  that  of  mourners  leaving  the  grave 
on  which  they  had  just  heard  the  fall  of  the  clod.  Marble  told 
me  afterward  he  had  been  disposed  to  anchor,  and  remain  until 
the  body  of  poor  Captain  Williams  should  rise,  as  it  probably 
would  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours ;  but  the  dread  of  a 
necessity  of  sacrificing  more  of  the  natives  induced  him  to  quit 
the  fatal  spot,  without  paying  the  last  duties  to  our  worthy  old 
commander.  I  always  regretted  we  did  not  remain,  for  I  think 
no  Indian  would  have  come  near  us,  had  we  continued  in  the 
harbor  a  month. 

It  was  high  noon  when  the  ship  once  more  issued  into  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  The  wind  was  at  south-east,  and 
as  we  drew  off  from  the  land,  it  came  fresh  and  steady.  About, 
two,  having  an  offing  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  orders  were  issued 
to  set  all  the  larboard  studding-sails,  and  we  stood  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  under  a  press  of  canvas.  Every  one  saw  io 
this  change  a  determination  to  quit  the  coast ;  nor  did  we  regret 
the  measure,  for  our  trade  had  been  quite  successful,  down  to 
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\he  moment  of  the  seizure,  but  could  hardly  be  prosperous  after 
what  had  passed.  I  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  affair  at  all, 
but  the  second  mate  having  the  watch,  I  was  now  smnmoned  to 
the  cabin,  and  let  into  the  secret  of  our  future  movements.  I 
found  Marble  seated  at  the  cabin  table,  with  Captain  '^^/llliams* 
writing-desk  open  before  him,  and  sundry  papers  under  exam- 
ination. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  said  the  new  master,  with 
a  dignity  and  manner  suited  to  the  occasion.  **  I  haVe  just 
been  overhauling  the  old  man's  instructions  from  th^  owners, 
and  find  I  have  iom  right  in  leaving  these  hang-gallows  rascals 
to  themselves,  and  shapii^  our  course  to  the  next  point  of  desti- 
nation. As  it  is,  the  ship  has  done  surprisingly  well.  Ihere 
are  $67,370  good  Spaniards  down  in  the  run,  and  that  for  goods 
which  I  see  arc  invoiced  at  just  $26,240 ;  and  when  you  consider 
that  no  duties,  port-charges,  or  commissions  are  to  be  deducted, 
but  that  the  dollars  under  our  feet  are  all  our  own^  without  any 
drawbacks^  I  call  the  operation  a  good  one.  Then  that  blunder- 
ing through  the  Straits,  Uiough  it  must  never  be  talked  of  in  any 
other  light  than  a  bold  push  for  a  quick  passage,  did  us  a  won- 
derful deal  of  good,  shoving  us  ahead  near  a  month  m  timeh  It 
has  put  us  so  much  ahead  of  our  cailoujations,  indeed^  that  I 
would  cruise  for  Frenchmen  for  five  or  six  weeks,  were  there  the 
least  probability  that  one  of  the  chaps  was  to  the  westward  of 
the  Horn.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  however,  and  there  stiQ 
being  a  very  long  road  before  us,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  push 
for  the  next  point  of  destination.  Bead  that  page  of  the  owners' 
idees,  Mr.  Wallingfbrd,  and  you  will  get  their  advice  for  just 
such  a  situation  as  that  in  winch  we  find  ourselves." 

The  passage  pointed  out  by  Captain  Marble  was  somewhat 
parenthetical,  and  was  simply  intended  to  aid  Captain  Williams, 
in  the  event  of  his  not  bdng  able  to  accomplish  the  other  ob- 
jects of  his  voyage.  It  had  a  place  in  the  instructions,  indeed, 
solely  on  account  of  a  suggestion  of  Marble's  himsdf,  the  project 
being  one  of  those  favorite  schemes  of  the  mate,  that  men  some- 
times maintain  through  thick  or  thin,  until  they  get  to  be  ruling 
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thoughts.  On  Captain  Williams  it  had  not  weighed  a  feather; 
hb  intenti<m  having  been  to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  L^ands 
for  sandal  wood,  which  was  the  course  then  nsuallj  pursued  by 
north-west  traders,  after  quitting  the  ooast»  The  parenthetical 
project,  however,  was  to  touch  at  the  last  island,  procure  a  Tew 
divers,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  certain  islands  where  it  was  SQp* 
posed  the  pearl  fishery  would  succeed.  Our  ship  was  alto- 
gether too  large,  and  every  way  too  expensive,  to  be  risked  in 
such  an  adventure,  and  so  I  told  the  ex-mate  without  any  scru- 
{^e.  But  this  fishery  was  a  ''fixed  idea,"  a  quick  road  to 
wealth)  in  the  new  oaptsun*s  mind,  and  finding  it  in  the  inetmc- 
tions,  though  simply  as  a  contingent  course,  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  the  great  object  of  the  voyage.  Such  it  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  such  it  ought  to  be,  as  he  imagined,  in  those  of  the 
owners. 

Marble  had  excellent  qualities  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not  fit 
to  command  a  ship.  No  man  could  stow  her  better,  fit  her 
better,  sail  her  better,  take  better  care  of  her  in  heavy  weather, 
or  navigate  her  better;  and  yet  he  wanted  the  judgment  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  property  that  must  be  committed  to  his 
care,  and  he  had  no  more  ideas  of  commercial  thrift  than  if  he 
had  never  been. employed  in  any  of  the  concerns  of  commerce. 
This  was,  in  truth,  the  reason  he  had  never  risen  any  higher  In 
hb  profession,  the  mercantile  instinct — one  of  the  Uv^est  and 
most  acute  to  be  found  in  natural  history — forewarning  hii  dif- 
f<H:ent  owners  that  he  was  idready  in  the  berth  natoro  aud  art 
had  best  qualified  him  to  fill  It  is  wonderful  how  acute  i>ven 
dull  men  get  to  bo,  on  the  subject  of  money  I 

I  own  my  judgment,  such  as  it  was  at  nineteen,  was  opposed 
to.  the  opinion  of  the  captain.  I  could  see  that  the  contingency 
contemplated  by  the  instructions  had  not  arisen,  and  that  wo 
should  be  acting  more  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
owners,  by  proceeding  to  the  Sandwich  Idands  in  quest  of 
sandal  wood,  and  thence  to  China,  after  a  cargo  of  teas.  Marhk 
was  not  to  be  con>dnced,  however,  though  I  think  my  argu- 
ments fthook  him  a  little.     What  might  have  been  the  result,  it 
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18  difficult  to  say,  bad  not  cliance  befiiended  tbe  views  of  eacb 
of  us,  respectiTdj.  It  is  proper  to  add,  tbat  Marble  availed 
bimself  of  tbis  opportunity  to  promote  Talcott,  wbo  was  brougbt 
into  tbe  cabin  as  tbird  mate.  I  rejoiced  greatly  in  tbi»  addition 
to  our  little  circle  on  tbe  quarterdeck,  Talcott  being  a  i^an  of 
education,  mucb  nearer  my  own  age  tban  tbe  two  otbers,  and 
united  to  me  by  unusual  ties  since  our  common  adventure  in 
tbe  prize.  I  was  not  only  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  associate  witb 
bim,  but  to  bear  bim  called  Mr,  Talcott. 

We  bad  a  long,  but  mild  passage  to  tbe  Sandwicb  Islands. 
Tbis  group  occupied  a  very  different  place,  in  tbe  opinions  of 
tbe  world,  in  tbe  year  1800,  frOm  tbat  it  fills  to-day.  Still  it 
bad  made  some  smaU  advances  in  civilization  since  tbe  time  of 
Cook.  I  am  told  tbere  are  cburcbes,  taverns,  billiard  tables, 
and  stone  dwellings  in  tbese  islands  now,  wbicb  are  &8t  turning 
to  tbe  Cbristian  religion,  and  obtaining  tbe  medley  of  conven- 
ience, security,  vice,  roguery,  law,  and  comfort,  tbat  is  known  as 
civilization.  It  was  far  different  tben,  our  reception  being  by 
men  wbo  were  but  a  small  degree  removed  from  savages. 
Among  tbose  wbo  first  came  on  board  us,  bowever,  was  tbe 
master  of  an  American  brig,  belonging  to  Boston,  wbose  vessel 
bad  got  on  a  reef,  and  bilged.  He  intended  to  remdn  by  tbe 
wreck,  but  wisbed  to  dispose  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sandal 
wood  tbat  was  stiQ  in  bis  vessel,  and  for  tbe  safety  of  wbicb  be 
was  under  great  concern,  as  tbe  first  gale  of  wind  migbt  scatter 
it  to  tbe  winds  of  tbe  ocean.  K  be  could  obtain  a  firesb  stock 
of  goods  to  trade  on,  be  proposed  remaining  on  tbe  islands  until 
anotber  vessel  belonging  to  tbe  same  owners,  wbicb  was  expect- 
ed in  a  few  montbs,  sboiild  arrive,  on  board  wbicb  vessel  be  in- 
tended to  embark  witb  every  tbing  bo  could  save  fi*om  tbe 
wreck,  and  sucb  wood  as  be  could  purcbase  in  tbo  interim. 
Captain  Marble  rubbed  bis  bands  witb  ddigbt,  wben  be  returned 
from  a  visit  to  tbe  wreck,  bis  arrangements  all  completed. 

"  Luck  is  witb  us,  Master  Miles,"  bo  said,  "  and  we'll  be  off 
for  tbem  peari  fii^eries  next  week.  I  bave  bougbt  all  ibe  sandal 
wood  in  tbe  wreck,  paying  in  trumpery,  and  at  prices  only 
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about  doable  Indian  trade,  and  we  will  heare  up,  and  carry  the 
sbip  roond  to  the  wreck,  and  begin  to  take  in  this  afternoon. 
There  is  capital  holding-ground  inside  the  reef,  and  the  ship  can 
be  safely  carried  within  a  hundred  &thonis  of  her  cargo !" 

All  turned  out  as  Marblei  had  hoped  and  predicted,  and  the 
Crisis  was  back  at  her  anchorage  in  front  of  the  village,  which 
is  now  the  city  of  Honolulu,  within  the  week  named.  We  got 
our  supply  of  hogs,  and  having  procured  four  of  the  best  divers 
going,  we  sailed  in  quest  of  Captain  Marble's  Eldorado  of  pearls. 
I  was  loss  opposed  to  the  scheme  than  I  had  been,  for  we  were 
now  so  much  in  advance  of  our  time,  that  we  could  afford  to 
pass  a  fbw  weeks  among  the  islands,  previously  to  sailing  for 
China.  Our  course  was  to  the  south-west,  crossing  the  line  iu 
about  170**  west  longitude.  There  was  a  dear  sea  for  more  than 
a  fortilight  while  we  were  near  the  equator,  the  ship  making  but 
little  progress.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  hear  the  order  given  to 
turn  more  to  the  northward  again,  for  the  heat  was  opprescdve, 
and  this  was  inclining  toward  our  route  to  China.  Wo  had  been 
out  from  Owyhee,  as  it  was  then  usual  to  call  the  island  where 
Cook  was  killed — Hawaii,  as  it  is  called  to-day — ^we  had  been 
out  from  this  island  about  a  month,  when  Marble  came  up  to 
me  one  fine  moonlight  evening,  in  my  watch,  rubbing  his  hands, 
as  was  his  custom  when  in  good-humor,  and  broke  out  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  ril  tell  you  what.  Miles,"  he  sidd,  "  you  and  I  have  been 
lalted  down  by  Providence  for  something  more  than  common ! 
Just  look  back  at  all  our  adventures  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
see  what  they  come  to.  Firstlj,  there  was  shipwreck  over  here 
on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,"  jerking  his  thumb  over  a  shoulder 
in  a  manner  that  was  intended  to  indicate  about  two  hundred 
degrees  of  longitude,  that  being  somewhat  near  our  present  dis- 
tance from  the  place  he  mentioned,  in  an  air-line;  'Hhen  followed 
the  boat  business  under  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the  affair  with 
the  privateer  off  Guadaloupe.  Wdl,  as  if  that  wem't  enough, 
we  ship  together  again  in  this  vessel,  and  a  time  we  had  of  it 
with  the  French  letter-of-marque.    After  that,  a  devil  of  a  pa^ 
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sage  we  made  of  it  throi^h  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Then  came 
the  melancholy  loss  of  Captain  Williams,  and  all  that  business ; 
after  which  we  got  the  sandal  wood  out  of  the  wreck,  which  ] 
consider  the  luckiest  transaction  of  all." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  set  down  the  loss  of  Captain  Williams 
among  our  luck,  sir  P 

"Not  I,  but  the  stuff  is  all  logged  together,  you  know;  and 
in  overhauling  for  one  idee,  in  such  a  mess,  a  fellow  is  apt  to 
get  hold  of  another.  As  I  was  saying,  we  have  been  amazingly 
lucky,  and  I  expect  nothing  else  but  we  shall  dis'^.oyer  an  island 
yet!" 

"  Can  that  be  of  any  great  service  to  us  ?  There  are  so  many 
owners  ready  to  start  up  and  claim  such  discoveries,  that  I  ques- 
tion if  it  would  do  ns  any  great  benefit." 

"Let  them  start  up-^who  cares  for  them?  We'll  have  the 
christening,  and  that's  half  the  battle.  Marble  Land,  Walling- 
ford  Bay,  Talcott  Hills,  and  Cape  Crisis,  would  look  well  on  a 
chart— ha!  Miles f 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  see  it,  sir." 

"  Land  ho !"  cried  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle. 

"  There  it  is  now,  by  George !"  cried  Marble,  springing  for- 
ward. "  I  overhauled  the  chart  half  an  hour  since,  and  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  within  six  hundred  miles  of  us." 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  much  nearer  to  us  than  was 
at  all  desirable.  So  near,  indeed,  that  the  wash  of  the  breakers 
on  the  reef  that  so  generally  lies  off  from  the  low  coral  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  was  distinctly  audible  from  the  ship.  The  moon 
gave  a  strong  light,  it  is  true,  and  the  night  was  soft  and  balmy, 
but  the  air,  which  was  very  light,  blew  directly  toward  this  reef, 
and  then  there  were  always  currents  to  apprehend.  We  sounded, 
but  got  no  bottom. 

"  Ay,  this  is  one  of  your  coral  reefs,  where  a  man  goes  on  the 
rocks  from  off  soundings,  at  a  single  jump,"  muttered  Marble, 
ordering  the  ship  brought  by  the  wind  on  the  best  tack  to  haul 
offnahore.  "  No  notice,  and  a  wreck.  As  for  anchoring  in  such 
a  place,  a  fellow  might  as  well  run  a  line  out  to  Japan ;  and, 
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could  an  anchor  find  the  bottom,  the  cable  would  have  some 
such  berth,  as  a  man  who  slept  in  a  hammock  filled  with  open 
razors." 

All  this  was  true  enough ;  and  we  watched  the  effect  of  our 
change  of  course  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  AH  hands  were 
called,  and  the  men  were  stationed  in  readiness  to  work  the 
ship.  But  a  few  minutes  satisfied  us  the  hope  of  clawing  off 
iu  so  light  an  air  was  to  the  last  degree  ram.  The  vessel  set  in 
£Eist  toward  the  reef,  the  breakers  on  which  now  became  appar- 
ent, even  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  certain  sign  they  were 
fearfully  near. 

This  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  Marble  could  show 
himself  to  be  a  true  man.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed ;  and  stood  on  the  taffrail,  giving  his  orders,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  I  had  never  seen  surpassed.  I  was  kept 
in  the  chains,  myself  to  watch  the  casts  of  the  lead.  "  No  bot- 
tom," however,  was  the  never-faihng  report ;  nor  was  any  bot- 
tom expected ;  it  being  known  that  these  reefs  were  quite  perpen- 
dicular on  their  seaward  side.  The  captain  called  out  to  me, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  active  and  vigilant,  as  our  set  in-shore 
was  uncontrollable,  and  the  boats,  if  in  the  water,  as  the  launch 
could  not  be  for  twenty  minutes,  would  be  altogether  useless. 
I  proposed  to  lower  the  yawl,  and  to  pull  to  leeward,  to  try  the 
soundings,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  not  possible  to  find 
bottom  at  some  point  short  of  the  ree^  on  which  we  should 
hopelessly  be  set,  unless  checked  by  some  such  means,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"  Do  it  at  once,  sir,"  cried  Marble.  **  The  thought  is  a  good 
one,  and  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Wallingford." 

I  left  the  fihip  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  pulled  off^  under 
the  ship's  lee-bow,  knowing  that  tacking  or  waring  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  under  the  circumstances.  I  stood  up  in 
the  stem-sheets,  and  made  constant  casts  with  the  hand-lead, 
with  a  short  line,  however,  as  the  boat  went  foaming  through 
the  water.  The  reef  was  now  plainly  in  sight,  and  I  could  see, 
as  well  as  hear,  the  long,  formidable  ground-swells  of  the  Pa 
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dfic,  while,  fetching  up  against  these  solid  barriers,  they  rolled 
over,  broke,  and  went  beyond  the  rocks  in  angry  froth.  At 
Uiis  perilous  instant,  when  I  would  not  have  given  the  poorest 
acre  of  Clawbonny  to  have  been  the  owner  of  the  Cri^  I  saw 
%  spot  to  leeward  that  was  comparatively  still,  or  in  which  the 
water  did  not  break.  It  was  not  fifty  &th<Hns  from  me  when 
first  discovered,  and  toward  it  I  steered,  animating  the  men  to 
redoubled  exertions.  We  were  in  this  narrow  belt  of  smooth 
water,  as  it  might  be,  in  an  instant,  and  the  current  sucked  the 
boat  through  it  so  fist  as  to  allow  time  to  make  but  a  single  cast 
of  the  lead.    I  got  bottom ;  but  it  was  in  six  fisithoms  I 

The  boat  w^  turned,  and  headed  out  again,  as  if  life  and 
death  depended  on  the  result.  The  ship  was  fortunately  with- 
m  sound  of  the  voice,  steering  still  by  the  wind,  though  setting 
three  feet  toward  the  reef^  for  one  made  in  the  desired  direction; 
and  I  hailed. 

**  What  now,  Mr.  Wallingford  I"  demanded  MarMe,  as  calmly 
as  if  anchored  near  a  whaif  at  home. 

"  Do  you  see  the  boat,  sir  f" 

^* Quite  plainly; — God  knows  you  are  near  enough  to  be 


"  Has  the  ship  steerage-way  on  her,  Captain  Marble  ?" 

**  Just  that,  and  nothing  more  to  boast  of.^' 

''  Then  ask  no  questions ;  but  try  to  follow  the  boat  It  is 
the  only  hope ;  and  it  may  succeed.^' 

I  got  no  answer ;  but  I  heard  the  deep,  authoritative  voice 
of  Marble,  ordering  the  ''holm  up,"  and  the  men  "  to  man  the 
weather-braces."  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  I  stood  look- 
ing at  the  ship's  bows,  as  they  fell  off,  and  noted  her  slow 
progress  ahead.  Her  speed  increased  sensibly,  however,  and  I 
kept  the  boat  far  enough  to  windward  to  ^ve  the  vessel  room 
fairly  to  enter  the  pass.  At  the  proper  moment,  we  mQved 
toward  the  inlet,  the  Crisis  keeping  more  and  more  away,  in  or- 
der to  follow.  I  was^soon  in  the  pass  itself  the  water  breaking 
within  ten  fathoms  on  each  side  of  me,  sending  portions  of  its 
foam  to  the  very  blades  of  our  oars ;  but  the  lead  still  gave  me 
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six  &thoms.  At  the  next  cast,  I  got  ten ;  and  then  the  ship 
was  at  the  point  where  I  had  jnst  before  found  six.  'Hig 
breakers  were  roaring  behind  me,  and  I  pnlled  round,  tod 
waited  for  the  ship,  steering  to  the  southward,  sonndii^  as  I 
went  I  could  see  that  the  ship  hauled  up,  and  that  I  was 
already  behind  the  reel  Straining  my  voice,  I  now  called 
out — 

"Anchor,  sir — bear  a  hand  and  anchor,  as  soon  as  possi- 
Wo." 

Not  a  word  came  back ;  but  lip  went  the  courses,  followed 
by  the  tof^aUmit-saik^  after  which  down  went  the  jib.  I  heard 
the  fore  and  main-topsail  halyards  overhauling  themselves,  spite 
of  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  and  then  the  ship  luffed  into  the 
wind.  Glad  enough  was  I  to  hear  the  heavy  plunge  of  one  of 
the  bowers,  as  it  fell  from  the  cat-head  into  the  water.  Even 
then  I  remained  stationary,  to  note  the  result  The  ship  took 
her  scope  of  cable  freely,  after  which  I  observed  that  she  Was 
brought  up.     The  next  moment  I  was  on  board  her. 

"  A  close  shave,  Mr.  Wallingford,'*  said  Marble,  giving  me  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  that  said  more  for  his  feeling|s  Ihan  any 
words  such  a  being  could  utter ;  "  and  many  thanks  for  your 
piloting.  Is  not  that  land  I  see,  away  here  to  leeward — more 
to  the  westward,  boy  f ' 

"  It  is,  sir,  beyond  a  doubt  It  must  be  one  of  the  coral 
islands ;  and  this  is  the  reef  that  usually  lies  to  seaward  from 
them.     There  is  the  appearance  of  trees  ashore  I" 

"  It 's  a  discovery,  youngster,  and  will  make  us  all  great 
names !  Remember,  this  passage  I  call '  Miles's  Inlet ;'  and  to 
the  ree^  I  give  the  name  of  <  Yawl  Reef  " 

I  could  not  smile  at  this  touch  of  Marble's  vanity,  for  concern 
left  me  no  thoughts  but  for  the  ship.  The  weather  was  now 
mild  and  the  bay  smooth ;  the  night  was  fine,  and  it  might  be 
of  the  last  importance  to  us  to  know  something  more  of  our 
situation.  The  cable  might  chafe  off,  probably  would^  so  near 
a  eoral  reef;  and  I  offered  to  pull  in  toward  the  land,  sounding 
as  I  went,  and  otherwise  gaining  the  knowledge  that  might  bo 
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necessary  to  our  secarity»  Alter  a  little  reflection,  the  o^titin 
consented,  ordering  me  to  take  provisions  and  water  in  the  boot 
as  the  daty  might  detain  me  until  morning. 

I  found  Uie  bay  between  the  reef  and  the  island  about  a  league 
in  breadth^  and  across  its  entire  width  the  sounding^  did  not 
vary  much  from  ten  &thoms.  The  outer  barrier  of  rock,  on 
which  the  sea  broke,  appeared  to  be  an  advanced  wall,  that  the 
inde^igable  little  insects  had  erected,  as  it  might  be,  in  defence 
of  their  island,  which  had  probably  been  raised  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  a  century  or  two  ago,  by  some  of  their  own  ances- 
tors. The  gigantic  works  completed  by  those  little  aquatic 
aniipals,  are  weU  known  to  navigators,  and  give  us  some  tolera- 
bly accurate  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ^e  of  the 
globe  has  been  made  to  undergo  some  of  its  idterations.  I  fdund 
the  land  easy  of  access,  low,  wooded,  and  without  any  s^  of 
habitation. 

The  night  was  so  fine  that  I  ventured  inland,  and  after 
walking  more  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  distance  in  a  grove  of 
cocoa  and  bananas,  I  came  to  the  basin  of  water  that  is  usuially 
found  in  the  islands  of  this  particular  formation.  The  inlet 
from  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  I  sent  one  of  the 
men-  back  to  the  yawl,  with  orders  for  the  boat  to  proceed 
thither.  I  n6xt  sounded  the  inlet  and  the  bay,  and  found  every- 
where a  sandy  bottom,  and  about  ten  £Eithoms  of  water.  As  I 
expected,  the  shoalest  spot  was  the  inlet,  but  in  this,  which  I 
sounded  thoroughly,  there  was  nowhere  less  than  five.  It  was 
now  midnight  J  and  I  should  have  remained  on  the  island  un- 
til morning,  to  make  further  surveys  by  daylight,  had  w^e  not 
seen  the  dup  under  her  canvas,  and  so  much  ne^er  to  us  than 
we  had  supposed  possible;  as  to  satisfy  me  she  >vas  drifting  in 
&st  toward  the  land.  Ot*  course  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  puUed 
on  board. 

It  was  as  1  suspected.  The  rocks  so  near  the  reef  had  chafed 
off  the  cable ;  the  ship  struck  adrift,  and  Marble  was  under  his 
canvas  waiting  my  return,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  he  might 
anchor  anew.    I  told  him  of  the  lagoon  in  the  centre  of  the 
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island,  and  gave  him  every  assurance  of  there  being  water 
enough  to  earrj  in  anj  craft  that  floats.  My  reputation  was 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  the  ship  had  been  taken 
through  the  first  inlet,  and  I  was  ordered  to  conn  her  into  this 
new  haven.' 

The  task  was  not  difficult.  The  lightness  of  the  wind,  and 
uncertainty  about  the  currents  proving  the  only  source  of  em- 
barrassment, I  succeeded  in  findii^  the  passage,  after  a  short 
trial ;  and  sending  the  boat  ahead,  under  Talcott,  as  an  additional 
precaution,  soon  had  the  Crisis  floating  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
natural  dock.  Sail  was  shortened  as  we  came  in,  and  the  ship 
made  a  flying  moor ;  after  which  we  lay  as  securely,  as  if  actu- 
ally in  some  basin  wrought  by  art  It  is  my  opinion,  the  vessel 
wouM  have  ridden  out  the  hardest  gale,  or  any  thing  short  of  a 
hurricane,  at  single  anchor,  in  that  place.  The  sense  of  security 
was  now  so  strong  upon  us,  that  we  rolled  up  our  canvas,  set  an 
anchor-watch  of  only  one  man,  and  turned  in. 

I  never  laid  my  head  down,  on  board  ship,  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  I  did  that  night.  Let  the  truth  be  frankly  stated. 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  myself.  It  was  owing  to  my  de- 
cision and  vigilance  that  the  ship  was  saved,  when  outside  the 
reef,  out  of  all  question ;  and  I  think  she  would  have  been  lost 
after  she  had  struck  adrift,  had  I  not  discovered  her  present 
berth.  There  she  was,  however,  with  land  virtually  all  round 
her,  a  good  bottom,  plenty  of  water,  and  well  moored.  As  I 
have  said  already,  she  could  not  be  better  secured  in  an  artificial 
dock.  In  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  away  from  all  custom-house 
officers,  in  a  recently  discovered  and  uninhabited  island,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Men  sleep  soundly  in  such  circumstances, 
and  I  should  have  been  in  a  deep  slumber  in  a  minute  after  I 
was  in  my  berth,  had  not  Marble's  conversation  kept  me  awake, 
quite  unwillingly  on  my  part,  for  five  minutes.  His  state-room 
door  was  open,  and  through  it,  the  following  discourse  was 
hold. 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,"  commenced  the  captain,  "  it  will  be 
bettor  to  generalize  a  little  more" — this  was  a  favorite  exprcs- 
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U(m  of  tlw  ex-mate's,  and  one  to  often  u^d  without  exactly 
knowing  ita  application  liimseK  "Yea,  to  generalize  a  little 
more ;  it  shall  be  Marble  Land,  Wallingford  Bay,  Yawl  Rec^ 
Talcott  Inlet,  Miles's  Anchorage — and  a  d — d  bad  anchorage  it 
was,  Miles;  but  never  mind,  we  must  take  the  good  with  the 
bad  in  this  wicked  wodd," 

"  Very  true,  sir ;  but,  as  for  taking  that  anchorage,  you  must 
excuse  me,  2i&wL  shall  never  take  it  again." 

'^  Perhaps  not  Well,  this  is  what  I  call  comfort-r-ha  1  Tat 
cott  f    Js  Talcott  asleep.  Miles  f 

"  He  and  the  second  mate  are  hard  at  it^  air — MX  and  by,  and 
going  ten  knots,"  I  muttered,  wishing  my  tormentor  in  Japan, 
at  the  moment, 

**  Ay;  they  are  rackera  at  a  sleep  1  I  say,  Miks,  such  a  dis- 
covery as  this  will  make  a  man's  fortune  1  The  world  geneiv 
alizes  in  discoveries,  altogether,  making  no  great  matter  of 
distinction  between  your  Columbuses,  Cooks,  or  Marbles.  An 
island  is  an  island,  and  he  who  first  discovers  it,  has  the  credit. 
Poor  Captain  Williams  I  he  would  have  sailed  this  ship  for  a 
whole  generation,  and  never  fo.und  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
novelty." 

"Except  the  Straits,"  I  muttered,  very  indistinctly,  breathing 
deep  and  hard. 

"  Ay,  that  vxia  an  affair  I  Hadn't  yon  and  I  bemi  aboard,  the 
ship  never  would  have  done  that.  We  are  the.  very  offspring 
of  lack  I  There  was  the  affiur  of  the  wreck  oS  Madagasear— ^ 
theie  are  bloody  currents  ii)  the  Pacific,  too,  I  find.  Mites.'' 

"  Yes,  sir — ^hard-a-weather" — 

"  The  fellow's  dreaming.  One  word,  boy,  before:  you  cut 
loose  from  all  reason  and  reflection.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  capital  idea  to  poke  in  a  little  patriotism  amoi^  the  names  I 
patriotism  goes  so  fkr  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Congress  Bocks 
would  be  a  good  title  for  the  highest  part  of  the  reei^  and  Wash- 
ington Sands  would  do  £>r  the  landing  you  told  me  oC;  Wasli* 
ington  should  have  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

"  Crust  isn't  down,  sin" 
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^  The  fellow's  off,  and  I  may  as  well  follow,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  sleep  on  the  honor  of  a  discovery  like  this.  Good  night, 
MUesr 

"Ay,ay,  sirl" 

Sach  was  the  account  Marble  afterward  gave  me  of  the  ter- 
luination  of  the  dialogue.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  !  Never  did  men 
enjoy  th§ir  rest  more  than  we  did  for  the  next  five  hours,  the 
ship  being  as  silent  as  a  church  on  a  week  day,  during  the 
whole  time.  For  myself  I  can  safely  say  I  heard  nothing,  or 
knew  nothing,  until  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  shake  of  the 
shoulder.  Supposing  myself  to  have  been  aroused  for  an  or- 
dinary watch  at  sea,  I  was  erect  in  an  instant,  and  found  the 
sun's  rays  streaming  into  my  £»ce  through  the  cabin  windows. 
Tins  prevented  me  for  a  moment  from  seeing  that  I  had  been 
disturbed  by  Captain  Marble  himseli  The  latter  waited  until  he 
perceived  I  could  understand  him,  and  then  he  said  in  a  grave, 
meaning  mann^^— 

"  Miles,  there  is  a  mutiny  in  the  ship  I  Do  you  understand 
me,  Mr.  Wallingfordf — a  bloody  mutiny  I" 

^*  A  mutiny.  Captain  Marble !  Tou  confound  me,  sir-r-I  had 
thought  our  people  perfectly  satisfied." 

**  XTmph  I  one  never  knows  whether  the  copper  will  ccwne  up 
head  or  tail  I  thought  when  I  turned  in  last  night,  it  was  to 
take  the  surest  nap  I  ever  tasted  afioat ;  and  here  I  awake,  and 
find  a  mutiny  P 

I  was  on  my  feet  and  dressing  in  an  instant,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  having  first  gone  to  the  berths  of  the  two  other  mates, 
and  given  each  a  calL 

**But  how  do  you  know  this,  Captain  Marble!"  I  resumed, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance^  '^  I  hear  no  disturbance,  and  the 
ship  is  just  where  we  left  her,"  glancing  through  the  cabin  wm- 
dows ;  ^  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  sir." 

**  Kbt  L  I  turned  out  ten  minutes  since,  and  was  about  tc  go 
on  deck  to  get  a  look  at  your  basin,  and  breaUie  the  fresh  aiTi 
when  I  found  the  companion-doors  &stened,  precisdy  Smudge* 
fashion.    I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  no  regular  ship's  corn- 
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panj  would  dare  to  fiisten  the  officers  below,  unless  they  intended 
to  seize  the  craff 

**  This  is  very  extraordinary  I  Perhaps  dome  accident  has  be- 
&llen  the  doors.    Did  yon  call  out,  sir  I" 

'^I  thumped  Hko  an  admiral,  but  got  no  answer.  When  on 
the  point  of  trying  the  virtue  of  a  few  kichs,  I  OTCrheard  a  low 
laugh  on  deck,  and  that  let  me  into  the  secret  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  at  once.  I  suppose  you  wiU  all  admit,  gentlemen,  when 
sailors  laqgh  at  their  officers,  as  well  as  batten  them  down,  that 
they  nmst  be  somewhat  near  a  state  of  mutiny." 

'^  It  does  look  so,  indeed,  sir.  We  had  better  arm  the  momait 
wo  are  dressed,  Captain  Marble." 

^*  I  have  done  that  aheady,  and  you  will  each  find  loaded  pis- 
tols in  my  state-room." 

In  two  minutes  from  that  moment,  all  four  of  us  were  in  a  state 
for  action,  each  man  armed  with  a  brace  of  ship's  pistols,  well 
loaded  and  freshly  primed.  Marble  was  for  making  a  rush  at 
the  cabin  doors  at  once,  but  I  suggested  the  improbability  of 
the  steward  or  Neb's  being  engaged  in  any  plot  agiunst  the  offi- 
cers, and  thought  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  the  two  blacks  befoie  we  commenced  opi^rations.  Talcott 
proceeded  instantly  to  the  ste^'age  where  the  steward  slept,  and 
returned  in  a  moment  to  report  that  he  h^  found  him  sound 
asleep  in  his  berth. 

Reinforced  by  this  man.  Captain  MiUrble  determined  tx>  make 
his  first  demonstration  by  way  of  the  foreOastle,  where,  by  act- 
ing with  caution,  a  surprise  on  the  mutineens  m^ht  be  efiected. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  dOor  communicated  with  the  fore- 
castle, the  fEistenings  of  which  were  on  the  side  of  ^''twixt 
decks."  Most  of  the  cargo  bein^  in  the  lower  hold  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  making  our  way  to  this  door,  where  we  stopped 
and  listened,  in  order  to  leum  the  state  of  things  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  bulkhead.  MarUe.  had  whispered  to  me,  as  we 
groped  our  way  along  in  the  sort  of  twilight  which  pervaded 
the  place,  th^  hatches  being  on  and  secured,  that  ^'  them  bloody 
Philadelphians"  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief  aa  our 
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old  crew  were  a  set  of  as  "  peaceable,  well-disposod  chaps  as 
ever  eat  duflf  (dough)  out  of  a  kid." 

The  result  of  the  listening  was  to  produce  a  general  surprise. 
Out  of  all  question,  snoring,  taid  that  on  no  snuill  scale  of  the 
gamut  of  Morpheus,  was  unequivocally  heard.  Marble  instantly 
opened  the  door,' and  we  entered  the  forecastle,  pistols  in  hand, 
^'ery  berth  had  its  tenant,  and  all  hands  were  asleep  1  Fatigue, 
and  the  habit  of  waiting  for  calls,  had  evidently  kept  each  of 
the  seamen  in  his  berth,  until  that  instant.  Contrary  to  usage, 
in  so  warm  a  climate,  the  scuttle  was  on,  and  a  trial  soon  tokl 
us  it  was  fbst. 

"  To  generalize  on  this  idee.  Miles,"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
"  I  should  say  we  ave  again  battened  down  by  savages !" 

"  It  does  indeed  look  so,  sir ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  sign  of  the 
island's  being  inhabited.  It  may  be  well,  Captdn  Marble,  to 
muster  the  crew,  that  we  may  learn  who's  who." 

"  Quite  right — do  you  turn  'em  up,  and  send  'em  all  aft  into 
the  cabin,  where  we  have  more  daylight." 

I  set  about  awaking  the  people,  which  was  not  difficult,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  everybody  was  sent  $£t.  FoUowing  the  crew, 
it  was  soon  found  that  only  one  man  was  missing,  and  he  was 
the  very  individual  whom  we  had  left  on  deck,  when  we  had  all 
gone  below  on  securing  the  ship.  Every  soul  belonging  to  the 
vessel  was  present  in  the  cabin  or  steerage,  but  this  solitary  man 
— ^Philadelphians  and  all ! 

*'  It  can  never  be  that  Harris  has  dared  to  trifle  with  us,"  said 
Talcott ;  "  and  yet  it  does  look  surprisingly  like  it." 

"Quite  sure,  Miles,  Ihat  M»ble  Land  is  an  uninhabited  isl- 
and }"  ssdd  the  captain,  intenogativdy. 

"  I  can  oofy  sBsy^  sir;  that  it  is  as  much  like  all  the  other  un- 
inhabited eoral  isdands  we  have  passed,  as  one  pea  is  like  an- 
other ;  and  that  there  were  no  lugiis  of  a  living  being  visible  last 
night*  It  is  true  we  saw  but  little  of  the  island,  though  to  all 
i^ypearances  there  was  not  much  to  see." 

"  Unluckily,  all  the  men's  arms  are  on  dock,  in  the  arm-chest, 
or  strappoii  to  the  boom  or  masts.     There  is  no  use,  howevori 
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in  dillydallying  against  one  man ;  so  I  wiU  make  a  rumpus  tliat 
will  soon  bring  the  chap  to  his  bearings." 

Hereupon  Marble  made  what  he  called  a  rumpus  in  good 
earnest.  I  thought,  for  a  minute,  he  would  kick  the  cabin  doors 
down. 

"  'Andzomelee — ^'andzomelee,"  said  some  one  on  deck.  "  Vat 
for  you  make  so  much  kick  f 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  demanded  Marble,  kicking  harder 
than  ever.  "  Open  the  cabin  doors,  or  I'll  kick  them  down,  and 
yourself  overboard." 

"  Monsieur — sadr,"  rejoined  another  voice,  "  tenez — you  air 
prisonnier,     Comprenez-vous — ^prisonair,  ehf 

"  These  are  Frenchmen,  Captain  Marble,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

This  was  astounding  intelligence,  so  much  so,  that  all  had 
difficulty  in  believing  it.  A  further  parley,  however,  destroyed 
our  hopes,  little  by  little,  until  we  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  those  on  deck,  to  the  following  effect :  I  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  our 
situation ;  while  Marble  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  to 
remain  below,  passive,  until  the  result  should  be  reported.  Un- 
der this  arrangement,  one  of  the  cabin  doors  was  opened,  and  I 
sallied  forth. 

Astonishment  almost  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  vision, 
when  I  looked  around  me.  Quite  fifty  armed  white  men,  sail- 
ors and  natives  of  France,  by  their  air  and  language,  crowded 
round  me,  as  curious  to  see  me,  as  I  could  possibly  be  to  see 
them.  In  their  midst  was  Harris,  who  approached  me  with  an 
embarrassed  and  sorrowful  air — 

"  I  know  I  deserve  death,  Mr.  Wallingford,"  this  man  com- 
menced ;  "  but  I  fell  asleep  after  so  much  work,  and  every  thing 
looking  so  safe  and  out-of-harmVway  like ;  and  when  I  woke 
up,  I  found  these  people  on  board,  and  in  possession  of  the 
ship." 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  come  they,  Hanis  ?  Is  there 
a  French  ship  at  the  island  ?" 
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''  Bj  all  I  can  learn  and  see,  sir,  they  are  the  crew  of  a 
wrecked  letter-of-marque — an  Indiaman  of  some  sort  or  other ; 
and  finding  a  good  occasion  to  get  off  the  island,  and  make  a 
rich  prize,  they  have  helped  themselves  to  the  poor  Crisis — God 
bless  her  I  say  I,  though  she  is  now  under  the  French  flag,  I 
suppose."  ' 

I  looked  up  at  the  gaff,  and,  sure  ^ough,  there  was  flying 
the  tri-color/ 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

*l!1ie  morning  air  blows  ftvsh  on  liiin  ^ 

**  The  wftyes  dance  gladly  In  bis  ligbt; 

**  The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel,  and  ddm**— 

*  O,  blessed  morning  Ugbt  V* 

**  He  doih  not  hear  their  joyons  eall ;  be  sees 

**  No  beanty  in  the  waye,  nor  feels  the  breese.** 

Dama. 

Truth  is,  truly,  often  stranger  than  fiction.  The  history  of 
the  circumstances  that  brought  us  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies will  fully  show  this.  La  Pauline  was  a  ship  of  six  hundred 
tons,  that  carried  letters  of  marque  from  the  French  government. 
She  sailed  from  France  a  few  weeks  after  we  had  left  London, 
bound  on  a  voyage  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  though  neith- 
er seaK)tter  skins,  sandal  wood,  nor  pearls,  formed  any  part  of 
her  contemplated  bargams.  Her  first  destination  was  the  French 
islands  off  Madagascar,  where  she  left  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
took  in  a  few  valuables  in  return.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  passing  in  the  track  of  English  and  American 
traders,  capturing  two  of  the  former,  and  sinking  them  after 
taking  out  such  portions  of  cargo  as  suited  her  own  .views. 
From  Manilla,  la  Pauline  shaped  her  course  for  the  coast  of 
South  America,  intending  to  leave  certain  articles  brought  from 
France,  others  purchased  at  Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  divers  bales  and  boxes  found  in  the  holds 
of  her  prizes,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  in  exchange  for  the 
precious  metals.  In  effecting  all  this.  Monsieur  Le  Compte,  her 
commander,  relied,  firstly,  on  the  uncommon  sailing  of  his  ship ; 
secondly,  on  his  own  uncommon  boldness  and  dexterity,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  South  Americans 
to  smuggle.    Doubloons  and  dollars  taking  up  but  little  room. 
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he  reserved  most  of  the  interior  of  his  vessel,  aftei  his  traffic  oij 
the  "  Main,"  for  such  property  as  might  be  found  in  the  six  or 
eight  prizes  he  calculated,  with  certainty,  on  making,  after  get- 
ting to  the  eastward  of  the  Horn.  All  these  well-grounded  an- 
ticipations had  been  signally  realized  down  to  a  period  of  just 
three  months  to  a  day,  prior  to  our  own  arrival  at  this  unhappy 
island. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  just  mentioned,  la  Pauline,  without 
the  smallest  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  any  danger,  running  in  an 
easy  bowline,  and  without  much  sea,  had  brought  up  on  an- 
other part  of  the  very  reef  from  which  we  had  made  so  narrow 
an  escape.  The  rocks  being  coral,  there  was  little  hope  for 
her ;  and,  in  fact,  they  appeared  through  her  bottom  within  two 
hours  after  she  struck.  The  sugars  taken  in  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  as  a  ground  tier  of  ballast,  were  soon  rendered  of  doubt- 
ful value,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  weather  remaining 
pleasant,  Oaptiun  Le  Compte  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  boats, 
in  getting  every  thing  else  of  value  on  the  island,  and  forthwith 
set  about  breaking  up  the  wreck,  in  order  to  construct  a  craft 
that  might  carry  himself  and  his  people  to  some  civilized  land. 
Having  plenty  of  tools,  and  something  like  sixty  men,  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  work,  a  schooner  of  about  ninety 
tons  being  then  so  far  completed,  as  to  be  nearly  ready  to  be 
put  in  the  water.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  one  fine 
night,  we  arrived  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  French 
kept  constant  look-outs,  and  it  seems  we  were  seen,  a  distant 
speck  on  the  ocean,  just  as  the  sun  set,  while  the  low  trees  of 
the  island  eluded  our  vigilance.  By  the  aid  of  a  good  night- 
glass,  our  movements  were  watched,  and  a  boat  was  about  to  be 
sent  out  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  when  we  passed  within  the 
reef.  Captain  Le  Compte  knew  the  chances  were  twenty  to 
one  that  we  were  an  enemy,  and  he  chose  to  lie  concealed  to 
watch  the  result.  As  soon  as  we  had  anchored  within  the  basin, 
and  silence  previuled  in  the  ship,  he  manned  his  own  gig,  and 
pulled  with  muffled  oars  up  under  our  bows,  to  reconnoitre. 
Finding  every  thing  quiet,  he  ventured  into  the  fore-chains,  and 
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tlicnce  on  deck,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  men.  He  fonnd 
Harris  snoring,  with  his  back  supported  against  a  gun-carriage, 
and  immediately  secured  him.  Then  it  only  remained  to  close 
the  fore-scuttle  and  the  cabin  doors,  and  to  fasten  them,  to  have 
ns  sSi  prisoners  below.  The  boat  was  sent  for  more  men,  and 
hours  before  any  of  ns  in  the  berths  were  awi^e,  the  ship  had 
eflfectnally  changed  masters.  Harris  told  our  story,  and  the  cap- 
tors knew  our  whole  history,  from  the  day  of  sailing  down  to 
the  present  time. 

Much  of  this  I  learned  in  subsequent  conversations  with  the 
French,  but  enough  of  it  was  related  to  me  then  to  let  me  un- 
derstand the  outlines  of  the  truth.  My  eyes  also  let  me  into 
many  secrets.  I  found  the  island,  by  daylight,  substantially  as 
I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was  not  so  large,  however,  as  it  had 
seemed  to  me  by  the  aid  of  the  moon,  though  its  general  char- 
acter was  the  same.  The  basin  in  which  the  ship  lay  might 
have  covered  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent,  the  belt  of 
land  which  encircled  it,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  three  mUes.  Most  of  the  island  was  an  open  grove,  ly- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ocean ; 
and  we  ascertained  there  were  several  springs  of  the  sweetest 
water  on  it.  Nature,  by  one  of  its  secret  processes,  had  covered 
the  earth  with  a  beautiful  short  grass ;  and  4he  French,  with 
their  usual  attention  to  the  table,  and  their  commendable  activ- 
ity, had  already  several  materials  for  salads,  etc.,  in  fiill  growth. 
String-beans  might  be  had  for  asking,  and  petits  pais  were  liter- 
ally a  drug.  I  saw  the  tents  of  the  French  extending  in  a  line 
beneath  the  shades  of  the  trees ;  and  there  was  la  Petite  Pau- 
line (the  schooner)  on  her  ways,  actually  nndeigoing  the  procest 
of  receiving  her  first  coat  of  piEdnt.  As  for  la  Pauline  herself 
I  could  just  discover  her  lower  mast-heads,  inclining  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  through  a  vista  in 
the  trees. 

There  was  a  good-humored  common  sense  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Monsieur  Le  Oompte,  that  showed  he  was  a  philosopher 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  took  things  without  rcpin- 
12 
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ing  Himself,  and  wishod  to  make  others  as  happy  as  cifcumstsD- 
ces  would  allow.  At  his  suggestion  I  invited  Marble  on  deck ; 
and  after  making  my  own  commander  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  facts,  we  both  listened  to  the  propositions  of  our  captor. 
Monsieur  Le  Oompte,  all  his  officers,  and  not  a  few  of  his  men, 
had  been  prisoners,  some  time  or  other,  in  England,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  in  our  mother 
tongue. 

"  Votre  bdtiment — ^your  she^j  shall  become  French — hien  «•• 
tmdUf^^  conmienced  our  captor ;  "  vid  her  ear^iittsan — ^rig,  and 
taut  cela.  £ien ;  c'est  convenu.  I  shall  not  exact  ri^iuur  b 
fne$  conditions.  If  you  shall  have  possible  to  take  your  sheep 
from  nofis  autres  Franfais — d^aecord.  Every  man  for  himsdf 
et  sa  nation.  Zere  is  the  pavillum  Franfais — ^and  zere  it  shall 
fly,  so  long  as  we  shall  not  help — mais-^parole  d'honneur,  ze 
prize  come  cheep,  and  shall  be  sell  very  dear — entendeg  vousf 
Bien,  Now,  sair,  I  shall  put  you  and  all  your  pei)pl'  on  ze  island, 
vere  you  shall  take  our  place,  while  we  take  your  place.  Ze  arm 
shall  be  in  our  hand  while  ze  sheep  stay,  bat  we  leave  you/tm^, 
poudre  et  tout  cela^  behind." 

This  was,  nearly  verbatim,  the  programme  of  capitulation  as 
laid  down  by  Captain  Le  Compte.  As  for  Marble,  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement  without  much 
cavilling  and  contention.  But  eui  bono?  We  were  in  Monsieur 
Le  Compters  hands ;  and,  though  disposed  to  deal  very  hand- 
somely by  us,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  he  was  determined  to 
make  his  own  conditions.  I  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making  Mar- 
ble understand  that  resistance  was  useless ;  and  he  submitted, 
though  with  some  such  grace  as  a  man  who  has  not  been  mes- 
merized, submits  to  an  amputation — those  who  have^  are  said 
rather  to  delight  in  the  amusement 

The  terms  of  the  capitulatiori — and  they  differed  but  little 
from  surrendering  at  discretion — ^were  no  sooner  agreed  to,  than 
our  people  were  ordered  into  the  forecastle,  whence  they  were 
traneferred  to  the  boats,  in  readiness  to  be  sent  ashore.  All  the 
ebests  and  private  effects  were  moved  out,  in  the  most  honora- 
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ble  maimer,  and  sent  into  la  Pauline's  boats,  which  lay  prepared 
to  receive  them.  As  for  us  officers,  we  were  put  in  the  gig, 
Neb  and  the  cabin  steward  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  look^ 
ing  after  our  private  property.  When  everybody,  the  blacks 
excepted,  was  in  a  boat,  we  shoved  off  and  proceeded  toward 
the  landing,  as  chop-fallen  and  melancholy  a  party  as  ever  took 
possession  of  a  newly-discovered  counta-y.  Marble  affected  to 
whistle,  for  he  was  secretly  furious  at  ihe  nonchcUance  manifested 
by  Captain  Le  Gompte ;  but  I  detected  him  in  getting  parts  of 
Monny  Musk  and  the  Irish  Washerwoman,  ii^to  the  same  strain 
To  own  the  truth,  the  ex-mate  was  morally  much  disturbed.  As 
for  myself,  I  considered  the  affair  as  an  incident  of  war,  and 
cared  much  less. 

^^  Voila,  messieursj^  exclaimed  Monsieur  Le  Compte,  flomish- 
iug  his  arms,  with  an  air  of  unsurpassed  generosity ;  ^'you  shall 
be  master  here,  so  soon  after  we  shall  go  away,  and  take  our 
leetF  property  wid  us  I" 

.  "He's  d— 4  generous,  Mil^"  growled  Marble,  in  my  ear. 
^^  He'll  leave  us  the  island,  and  the  rec^  and  the  cocoa-nuts, 
when  he  has  gone  off  with  our  ship,  and  her  cai^o.  I'll  bet  aL 
I'm  worth,  he  tows  off  his  bloody  schooner,  in  the  baigain." 

^  There  is  no  use  in  complidning,  sir;  and  by  keepmg  on  good 
terms  with  the  French,  we  may  fare  the  better." 

The  truth  of  this  was  soon  apparent  Captun  Le  Compte 
invited  us  to  share  his  breakfast,  and  we  repaired  to  the  tent 
of  the  French  officers,  with  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  French  sailors  were  transferring  the  few;  articles  they  intend- 
ed to  carry  away,  to  the  ship,  with  the  generpus  object  of  leav- 
ing their  own  tents  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  us  pris« 
oners.  As  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  plan  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  in  order  to  complete  his  contemplated  traffic  in 
that  quarter,  no  sooner  were  the  tents  prepared,  than  the 
French  b^an  also  to  ship  such  articles  of  their  own,  as  it  had 
originally  been  proposed  to  exchange  for  Spanish  dollars.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 

^^  0  est  la  fortune  de  guerre! — ^vat  you  call  fortune  of  war, 
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metsieurSy^  observed  Captain  Le  Compte,  whirling  the  stict  in  a 
vessel  of  chocolate,  in  a  very  artistical  manner,  all  the  while. 
"  Bon — c^est  excellent.    AntoinJ*^ 

Antoin  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  well-smoked,  copper- 
colored  cabin-boy.  He  was  told  to  take  a  smaU  pitcher  of  the 
chocolate,  with  Captain  Le  Compte's  compliments  to  modern^ 
oiselle,  and  to  tell  her  there  was  now  every  prospect  of  their 
quitting  the  island  in  a  very  few  days,  and  of  seeing  la  belle 
France  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  months.  This 
was  said  in  French,  and  rapidly,  with  the  vehemence  of  one  who 
felt  all  he  uttered,  and  more  too,  but  I  knew  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  understand  its  drift. 

"  I  suppose  the  fellow  is  generalizbg  on  our  misfortunes,  in 
his  d — d  lingo,"  growled  Marble^;  "  but,  let  him  look  out — ^he's 
not  home  yet,  by  many  a  thousand  miles  I" 

I  endeavored  to  explain  it  all  to  Marble ;  but  it  was  useless ; 
he  insisted  the  Frenchman  was  sending  chocolate  from  his  own 
table,  to  his  crew,  in  order  to  play  the  magnifico,  on  the  score 
of  his  own  good  luck.  There  was  no  use  in  "  kicking  against 
the  pricks,"  and  I  let  Marble  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  believing  the 
worst  of  his  captor ;  a  sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  propenaty,  that  has 
garnished  many  a  page  in  English  and  American  history — ^to 
say  nothing  of  the  propensities  and  histories  of  others,  among 
the  great  family  of  nations. 

When  breakfast  was  over.  Monsieur  Le  Compte  led  me  aside^ 
in  a  walk  under  the  trees,  to  explain  his  views  and  intentions. 
He  gave  me  to  understand  I  had  been  selected  for  this  com- 
munication, on  account  of  his  observing  the  state  of  mind  of 
my  ci^tm.  I  also  comprehended  a  little  French,  which  was 
quite  convenient  in  a  conversation  with  one  who  interlarded  his 
English  so  much  with  phrases  taken  from  his  mother  tongue.  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  French  would  put  the  schoon- 
er into  the  water  that  very  evening,  and  that  we  should  find  her 
masts,  rigging,  and  s^s  all  fitted  for  her.  With  activity,  she 
could  be  ready  to  quit  the  island  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  &rthest 
A  portion  of  our  own  provisions  would  be  landed,  as  bettei 
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suited  to  omr  habits  than  those  which  had  been  taken  from  la 
Paoline ;  while  a  portion  of  the  last  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Crisisy  for  the  same  reason,  as  applied  to  the  French.  As  for 
water-<»sksy  etc,  they  were  all  arranged ;  every  thing  of  the 
sort  having  been  taken .  from  the  wreck,  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty, inmiediately  after  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  a  word,  wc 
should  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  step  the  masts,  rig 
our  craft,  stow  her  hold,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  nearcsl 
friendly  port. 

"I  zink  you  shall  go  to  Canton,"  added  Monsieur  Lc 
Ccnnpte.  '^  Ze  distance  shall  not  be  much  more  than  to  Sout 
America ;  and  zere  you  shall  find  plenty  of  your  compatriotes 
Of  course,  you  can  sleep  and  go  ehez^vous — vat  you  call 
*  home,'  with  toute  la  fadlitL  Qui — cet  arrangement  est  ad- 
mirahle,^^ 

So  the  arrangement  might  appear  to  him,  though  I  confess 
to  a  decided  preference  to  remaining  in  the  "blind  Crisis,"  as 
our  men  had  got  to  call  her,  after  her  blundering  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

"-i^arw/"  exclaimed  tJw  French  captain,  suddenly.  **We 
are  near  ze  tent  of  mademoiselle — we  shall  go  and  demand  how 
she  carry  herself  ce  beau  matin  /" 

On  looking  up,  I  saw  two  small  tents  within  fifty  yards  of  us. 
They  were  beautifully  placed,  in  the  midst  of  a  thicker  portion 
of  the  grove  than  usual,  and  near  a  spring  of  the  most  exquisite- 
ly limpid  water  I  ever  beheld.  These  tents  were  made  of  new 
canvas,  and  had  been  fashioned  with  care  and  skill  I  could 
see  that  the  one  we  first  approached  was  carpeted  over,  and  that 
it  had  many  of  the  appliances  of  a  comfortable  abode.  Monsieur 
Le  Compte,  who  was  really  a  good-looking  fellow  under  forty, 
put  on  his  most  amiable  appearance  as  he  got  near  the  canvas 
door;  and  he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  as  respectfully  as  he  could, 
by  way  of  letting  his  presence  be  known.  In  an  instant,  a 
msud-servant  came  out  to  receive  him.  The  moment  I  laid 
eyes  on  this  woman,  it  struck  me  her  face  was  familiar,  though 
I  could  not  recall  the  place,  or  time,  where,  or  when,  we  had 
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before  met.  The  occurrence  was  so  smgolar,  thai  I  was  stiO 
niminating  on  it,  when  I  unexpectedly  found  myself  standing 
in  the  tenty  face  to  face  with  Emily  Merto^n  and  her  &tli<er! 

We  recognized  each  other  at  a  glance,  and,  to  Monsieur  Le 
Compters  amazement,  hearty  greetings  passed  between  us,  aa 
old  acquaintlmces  Old  acquittances,  however,  we  could 
scarce  be  called ;  but,  on  an  uninhaibited  island  in  the  South 
Seas,  one  is  glad  to  meet  any  &ce  that  he  has  erer  met  before. 
Emily  looked  less  blooming  than  when  we  had  parted,  near  a 
twekemonth  before,  in  London ;  but  she  was  still  pretty  and 
pleasing.  Both  she  and  her  father  were  in  mourning,  and,  the 
mother  not  appearing,  I  at  once  guessed  the  truth.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton  was  an  invalid  when  I  knew  her,  though  I  had  not  antici^ 
pated  for  her  so  speedy  a  death. 

I  thought  Captain  Le  Compte  appeared  vexed  at  my  recep- 
tion. Still,  he  did  not  forget  his  good  manners ;  and  he  rose, 
saybg  he  woidd  leave  me  with  my  friends  to  make  mutual  ex- 
planations, while  he  proceeded  to  overlook  the  duty  of  die  day. 
On  taking  his  leave,  I  was  not  pleased  to  see  him  approach  and 
kiss  Emily's  hand.  The  act  was  done  respectfully,  and  not  en- 
tirely without  grace ;  but  there  were  a  feeling  and  manner  in  it 
that  could  not  well  be  mistaken.  Emily  blushed,  as  she  wished 
him  good  m<»iiing,  and  turning  to  look  at  me,  in  spite  of  a  kind 
of  dog-in-the-manger  sensation,  I  coxdd  not  forbear  smiling. 

"  Never,  Mr.  WaUingford,  never  1"  Emily  said,  with  emphasis, 
the  instant  her  admirer  was  out  of  hearing.  "  We  are  at  Ids 
mercy,  and  must  keep  terms  with  him ;  but  I  can  never  marry 
diforeignerP 

"That  is  poor  encouragement  for  WaUingford,  my  dear," 
said  her  father,  laughing,  "should  he  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to 
you  himself." 

Emily  looked  confused,  but  what,  for  the  circumstances,  was 
better  stiU,  she  looked  concerned. 

"I  am  sure,  dear  sir,"  «he  answered,  with  a  quicknesis  I 
thought  charming,  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  WaUingford  will  not  sup- 
pose I  meant  any  thing  so  rude.    Then,  he  is  no  importunate 
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•uitor  of  mine,  like  this  disagreeable  Frenchnuin,  who  always 
seems  to  me  more  like  a  Turkish  master,  than  like  one  who 
really  respects  a  woman.    Besides" — 

''Besides  what,  Miss  Merton?"  I  ventored  to  asV perceiving 
that  she  hesitated.  ... 

*'  Besides,  Americans  are  hardly  foreigners  to  ti<,"  added 
Eiuily,  smiling;  ''for  we  have  even  American  relatives,  you 
know,  lather." 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear,  and  came  near  heing  Americans  onp* 
selves.  Had  my  fether  established  himself  where  he  married, 
as  had  been  his  first  intention,  such  would  have  been  otir  na- 
tional character.  But  Monsieur  Le  Compte  has  given  us  a  mo- 
ment to  tdi  our  stories  to  each  other,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  a 
very  long  moment.  Let  one  of  us  commence,  if  wo  wish  the 
offices  done  without  unpleasant  listeners." 

Emily  uiged  me  to  b^n,  and  I  did  hot  hesitate.  My  story 
was  soon  told.  Mi^or  Merton  and  his  daughter  understood  all 
about  the  capture  of  the  ship  in  the  basin,  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  vessoFs  name.  I  had  only  to  relate  our  voyage 
on  the  main,  and  the  death  of  Captain  Williams,  therefore,  to 
have  my  whole  story  told.  I  made  it  all  the  shorter,  fix>m  an 
impatience  to  hear  the  circumstances  which  had  thrown  my 
friends  into  thdr  present  extraordinary  position. 

"It  seems  extraordinary  enough,  beyond  doubt,"  Major  Mor- 
ton began,  the  moment  I  left  him  an  opening  by  my  closing 
remark,  -' but  it  is  all  very  simple  when  you  commence  at  the 
right  end  of  the  sad  story,  and  follow  events  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred; 

"  When  you  left  us  in  London,  Wallingf6rd,  I  supposed  we 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  but  a  better 
i^pointment  soon  after  offering  in  the  East,  my  destination  was 
changed  to  Bombay.  It  was  important  that  I  should  reach  my 
port  at  as  early  a  day  as  possiUe,  and  no  regular  Indiaman  being 
ready,  I  took  passage  in  a  licensed  running  vessel,  a  ship  of  no 
size  or  force.  Nothing  occurred  until  we  had  got  within  three 
or  four  days'  ssul  of  our  port,  when  we  fell  in  with  la  Pauline^ 
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and  were  captured.  At  first,  I  think  Captain  Lc  Compto  woold 
have  been  willing  to  let  me  go  on  parole,  but  no  opportunity 
offered,  and  we  went  with  the  ship  to  Manilla.  Whiljs  there  the 
melancholy  loss  happened,  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  compre- 
hended from  our  mourning ;  and  I  was  strongly  in  hopes  of 
making  some  arrangements  that  would  still  enable  me  to  save 
my  situation.  But  by  this  time  Monsieur  Le  Oompte  had  be* 
come  an  open  admirer  of  Emily,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  any  liberation,  so  long  as  he  can  invent  excuses  to  frus- 
trate it." 

^'  I  trust  he  does  not  abuse  his  power  in  any  way,  and  anno} 
Miss  Merton  with  importunities  that  are  unpleasant  to  her." 

Emily  rewarded  me  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke,  witk 
a  sweet  smile  and  a  slight  blush. 

^^  Of  that  I  cannot  accuse  him,  in  one  sense  at  least,"  resumed 
Major  Merton.  ^*  Monsieur  Le  Oompte  does  all  for  us  that  his 
sense  of  delicacy  can  suggest ;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  pas- 
sengers to  be  more  comfortable  or  retired  on  board  ship,  than 
we  were  in  the  Pauline.  That  vessel  had  a  poop,  and  its  cabin 
was  given  up  entirely  to  our  use.  At  Manilla  I  was  permitted 
to  go  at  large  on  a  mere  verbal  assurance  of  returning,  and  in 
all  other,  particulars  we  have  been  treated  as  wdl  as  cireum- 
stances  would  very  well  allow.  Nevertheless,  Emily  is  too  young 
to  admire  a  suitor  of  forty,  too  English  to  admire  a  foreigner* 
and  too  well-bom  to  acc^t  one  who  is  merely  a  merchant  sailor 
— I  mean  one  who  is  nothing,  and  has  nothing,  but  what  his 
ship  makes  him  or  can  give  him." 

I  understood  Major  Merton's  distinction ;  he  saw  a  difference 
between  the  heir  of  Olawbbnny,  pursuing  his  adventures  for  the 
love  of  the  sea,  and  a  man  who  pursued  the  sea  as  an  adven- 
turer. It  was  not  very  delicately  made,  but  it  was  pretty  well, 
as  coming  from  an  European  to  an  American — ^the  latter  being 
assumed,  ex  pratiA,  to  be  a  being  of  an  inferior  order,  morally, 
politically,  physically,  socially,  and  in  every  other  sense  but  the 
pecuniary,  l^ank  Heaven!  the  American  dollar  is  admitted, 
pennyweight  for  pennyweight,  to  a  precedency  immediately 
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aext  to  that  of  the  metal  dollar  of  Europe.  It  even  goes  before 
the  paper  thaler  of  Pnissia. 

^  I  can  readily  knagine  Miss  Merton  would  look  higher  than 
Captain  Le  Compte,  for  various  reasons,"  I  answered,  making  a 
sort  of  acknowledgment  for  the  distinction  in  my  favor  by  bow- 
ing involuntarily,  "and  I  should  hope  that  gentleman  would 
cease  to  be  importunate  as  socn  as  convinced  he  cannot  succeed." 

"  You  do  not  know  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  WalKngford,"  rejoined 
Emily.  "  He  is  the  hardest  creature  on  earth  to  persuade  into 
the  notion  that  he  is  not  adorable." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  weakness  extends  as  far  as  the 
sailors,"  said  I,  laughing.  "  At  all  events,  you  will  be  released 
the  instant  you  reach  France." 

"Sooner  too,  I  trust,  WaHingford,"  resumed  the  father. 
"  Hese  Frenchmen  can  have  it  their  own  way  out  here  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Pacific,  but  once  in  the  Atlantic  I  shall  expect 
some  British  cruiser  to  pick  us  up,  long  ere  we  can  reach  France." 

This  was  a  reasonable  expectation,  and  we  conversed  about  it 
for  some  time.  I  shall  not  repeat  all  that  passed,  but  the  reader 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  Major  Merton  rad 
myself  communicated  to  each  other  every  fact  that  was  UKCiy 
to  be  of  interest  to  men  in  our  situation.  When  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  take  my  leave  he  walked  some  distance  with  me, 
holding  his  way  to  a  point  on  the  outer  side  of  the  island,  where 
I  could  get  a  view  of  the  wreck.  Here  he  left  me  for  the  mo- 
ment, while  I  proceeded  along  the  beach,  ruminating  on  all  that 
had  passed. 

The  process  by  which  nature  uses  her  materials  to  found 
islands  in  the  midst  of  oceans  like  the  Pacific,  is  a  curious 
study.  The  insect  that  forms  the  coral  rock,  must  be  an  indus- 
trious little  creature,  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
tihe  reefe  that  have  become  known  to  navigators  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  have  since  been  converted  into  islands 
bearing  trees,  by  their  labors^  Should  the  work  go  on,  a  part 
g£  this  vast  sea  will  yet  be  converted  into  a  continent ;  and  who 
knows  but  a  railroad  may  yet  run  across  that  portion  of  oui 
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globe,  connecting  America  with  the  old  world!  I  see  tliat 
Captain  Beechy,  in  his  voyage,  speaks  of  a  wreck  that  occurred 
in  1792,  on  a  reef^  where  in  1826  he  found  an  island  near  three 
leagues  long,  bearing  tall  trees.  It  would  be  a  curious  calcula- 
tion to  ascertain,  if  one  &mily  of  insects  can  make  an  island 
three  leagues  long,  in  thirty-four  years,  how  many  £sumUes  it 
would  take  to  make  the  grading  of  the  railroad  I  have  mentioncfl. 
Ton  years  since,  I  would  not  have  ventured  a  hint  of  this  nature, 
lor  it  might  have  set  speculation  in  motion,  and  been  the  instru- 
ment of  robbing  more  widows  and  orphans  of  their  straitened 
means;  but,  Heaven  be  praised!  we  have  at  length  reached  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  a  man  may  venture 
J  on  a  speculation  in  the  theory  of  geography  without  incurring 

the  risk  of  ^ving  birth  to  some  wild — ^if  not  unprincipled — 
speculation  on  dollars  and  cents. 

As  I  drew  near  the  outer  shore  of  the  island,  opposite  to  the 
wreck,  I  came  unexpectedly  on  Marble.  The  poor  fellow  was 
seated  on  a  raised  projection  of  coral  rock,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  was  in  so  thorough  a  brown  study,  that  he  did  not  even 
hear  my  footsteps  in  approaching,  though  I  purposely  trod 
heavUy,  in  order  to  patch  his  ear.  Unwilling  to  disturb  him,  I 
stood  gazing  at  the  wreck  myself,  for  some  little  time,  the  place 
affording  a  much  better  view  of  it  than  any  other  point  from 
which  it  had  met  my  eye.  The  French  had  made  far  greater 
iiiroads  npon  their  vessel,  than  the  elements.  She  had  struck 
to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  lay  in  a  spot  where,  indeed,  it 
might  take  years  to  break  her  entirely  up,  in  that  placid  sea. 
Most  of  her  upper  works,  however,  were  gone ;  and  I  subse- 
quently discovered  that  her  own  carpenters  had  managed  to 
get  out  even  a  portion  of  her  floor-limbers,  leaving  the  fabric 
bound  together  by  those  they  left.  Her  loww  masts  were 
standing,  but  even  her  lower  yards  had  been  worked  up,  in 
order  to  make  something  useful  for  the  schoon^i^.  The  beach, 
at  no  great  distance,  was  still  strewed  with  objects  brought 
from  the  reef,  and  which  it  had  not  yet  been  found  necessarv 
to  use. 
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At  length  a  movement  of  mine  attracted  Marble'^  attention,  and 
ae  turned  his  head  toward  me.  He  seemed  glad  1  had  joined 
him,  and  expressed  himself  happy,  also,  that  he  saw  me  alone. 

"  I  have  been  generalizing  a  little  on  our  condition,  Miles," 
he  ssdd,  '^  and  look  at  it  which  end  forward  I  may,  I  find  it  bad 
enough;  almost  enough  to  overcome  me/  I. loved  that  ship, 
Mr.  Wallingford,  as  much  as  some  folks  love  their  parents — of 
wife  or  children,  I  never  had  any — ^and  the  thought  that  she 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  is  too  much  for  my 
natur*.  ELad  it  been  Smudge,  I  could  have  borne  up  c^ainst  it ; 
but^  to  haul  down  one's  colors  to  a  wrack,  and  a  bloody  French 
wrack,  too,  it  is  superhuman  P' 

"  You  must  remember  all  the  circumstances,  Captain  Marble, 
and  you  will  find  consolation.  The  ship  was  surprised,  as  we 
surprised  the  Lady  of  Uantes.'* 

"  That's  just  it — ^put  that  on  a  general  principle,  now,  and 
where  are  you  ?  Surprisers  mustn't  be  surprised.  Had  we  set 
a  quarter-watch,  sir,  it  never  could  have  happened ;  and  nothing 
less  than  a  quarter-watch  should  have  been  set  in  a  strange 
haven.  What  mattered  it,  that  it  was  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  that  the  ship  was  land-locked  and  well  moored,  and  the 
holding-ground  was  capital  ?  It  is  all  of  no  account  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  affair  in  the  way  of  duty.  Why,  old  Rob- 
bins,  with  his  rivers  in  the  ocean,  would  never  have  been  caught 
in  this  miserable  manner." 

Then  Marble  fairly  gave  in,  placed  his  two  hard  hands  on  his 
face,  and  I  could  see  tears  trickling  from  beneath  them,  as  if 
water  were  squeezed  from  a  stone. 

"  The  chances  of  the  sea.  Captain  Marble,"  I  said,  greatly 
shocked  at  such  an  exhibition,  coming  from  such  a  quarter — 
'*  the  chances  of  the  sea  are  sometimes  too  much  for  the  best 
sailors.  We  should  look  at  this  loss,  as  we  look  at  the  losses 
occasioned  by  a  gale — -then  there  is  some  hope  left,  after  alL" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what — ^to  me,  there  is  no  land  ahead." 

"  Surprisera  may  not  only  be  surprised,  but  they  may  carry 
on  their  old  trade  again,  and  surprise  once  more,  in  their  turn.' 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Miles  ?"  said  Marble,  looking  up 
eagerly,  and  speaking  as  quick  as  lightning ;  ^  are  you  general- 
izing, or  have  you  any  particular  project  in  view  f" 

'*  Both,  sir.  Generalizing,  so  far  as  taking  the  chances  of  war 
are  concerned,  and  particularizing,  as  to  a  certain  notion  that 
has  come  into  my  head." 

"  Out  with  the  last.  Miles — out  with  it,  boy ;  the  Lord  made 
you  for  something  unconamon." 

"  First,  let  me  know,  Captain  Marble,  whether  you  have  had 
any  further  conversation  with  Monsieur  Le  Compte  ?  whether  he 
has  said  any  more  on  the  subject  of  our  future  proceedings  f " 

"  I  just  left  the  grinning  rascal — ^those  amiable  smiles  of  hb. 
Miles,  are  only  so  many  grins  thrown  into  our  faces  to  let  us 
feel  his  good  luck ;  but,  d — ^n  him,  if  I  ever  get  home,  I'll  fit 
out  a  privateer  and  be  after  him,  if  there's  a  fast-going  schooner 
to  be  had  in  all  America  for  love  or  money.  I  think  I'd  turn 
pirate  to  catch  the  villain  !" 

Alas  I  poor  Marble.  Little  would  he,  who  never  got  higher 
than  a  mate,  unless  by  accident,  be  likely  to  persuade  your 
cautious  ship-owners  to  intrust  him  with  a  vessel  of  any  sort,  to 
go  tilting  against  windmills  afloat  in  that  fashion. 

"  But  why  go  to  America  for  a  schooner.  Captain  Marble, 
when  the  French  are  polite  enough  to  give  us  one  here,  exactly 
where  we  are  ?" 

"  I  begin  to  understand  you,  boy.  There  is  a  little  consola- 
tion in  the  idee,  but  this  Frenchman  has  already  got  my  com- 
mission, and  without  the  document  we  should  be  no  better  than 
so  many  pirates." 

"  I  doubt  that,  sir,  even  were  a  ship  to  act  generally,  provided 
she  actually  sailed  with  a  commission,  and  lost  it  by  accident. 
Commissions  are  all  registered,  and  proof  of  our  character  could 
be  found  at  home." 

"  Ay,  for  the  Crisis,  but  not  for  this  *  Pretty  Po.ly ;'  "  for  so 
Marble  translated  Petite  Pauline.  "The  commission  is  only 
good  for  the  vessel  that  is  named  in  it" 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Captain  Marble.     Suppose  our  ship  had 
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been  sank  in  an  action  in  which  wo  took  oar  enemy,  could  we 

not  continue  our  voyage  in  the  prize,  and  fight  any  thing  that 

came  in  our  way  afterward  ?^' 

.   '^  By  George,  that  does  look  reasonable.     Here  was  1  just 

threatening  to  go  out  as  a  pirate,  yet  hesitating  about  taking  my 

own.^ 

^*  Do  not  the  crews  of  captured  yesscls  often  rise  upon  their 
captors,  and  recapture  their  own  vessels  ?  and  were  any  of  them 
ever  called  pirates  ?  Beddes,  nations  at  war  authorize  almost 
every  sort  of  hostile  act  against  their  enemies." 

'^  Miles,  I  have  been  mistaken — ^you  are  a  good  seaman,  but  na- 
tur'  meant  you  for  a  lawyer !  Give  me  your  hand,  boy ;  I  see  a 
gleam  of  hope  ahead,  and  a  man  can  live  on  less  hope  than  food." 

Marble  then  told  me  the  substance  of  the  conversation  he  had 
held  with  Captain  Le  Compte.  The  latter  had  expressed  a  sudden 
and  violent  impatience  to  be  off.  I  understood  the  cause  in  a  mo- 
ment; he  wished  to  separate  Emily  from  her  old  acquaintance,  as 
Boon  as  possible,  intending  to  put  the  schooner  into  the  water  for 
ns  that  very  afternoon,  and  to  sail  himself  in  the  morning.  This 
was  a  sudden  resolution,  and  the  French  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  confess  to  some  little  regret 
at  hearing  it,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  Mortons  in  that 
unexpected  manner,  and  the  influence  of  woman  in  such  a  soli- 
tude is  usually  great.  I  now  told  Marble  of  my  discovery,  and 
when  he  had  got  through  with  his  expressions  of  wonder,  I  car- 
ried him  to  the  tents,  and  led  him  into  the  presence  of  his  old 
acquaintances.  In  consequence  of  this  visit,  I  enjoyed  another 
half  hour's  tite-d-tite  with  Emily,  Marble  soon  taking  the  major 
to  walk  with  him  beneath  the  trees. 

We  were  both  recalled  to  a  sense  of  our  real  situation  by  the 
reappearance  of  Monsieur  Le  Compte.  I  cannot  say  that  our 
conqueror  behaved  in  the  least  unhandsomely  toward  us,  not- 
withstanding his  evident  jealousy.  He  had  the  tact  to  con- 
ceal most  of  his  feelings,  and  owing  either  to  liberality  or  to  art, 
he  assumed  an  air  of  generous  confidence,  that  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  maid  he  sought  than 
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any  acts  of  severit j.  first  asking  penmsAicm  of  Miss  luferton, 
he  evon  invited  us  and  himself  to  dine  with  the  major,  and  on 
the  whole  we  had  an  agreeable  entertainment.  We  had  tnrtle 
and  duonpagne,  and  both  of  a  quality  that  was  then  out  of  the 
re^h  of  all  the  alderm^i  of  London  or  New  York ;  begging 
pardon  of  the  Sir  Peters  and  Sir  Johns  of  Guildhall,  for  putting 
them,  in  any  sense,  on  a  level  witji  the  "gentleman  from  the 
Fourth  Ward"  or  "the  g^tleman  from  the  Eleventh  Ward;" 
though,  if  the  trutli  must  be  told,  the  last  very  often  eat  the 
best  dmners,  and  drink,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  best  wines. 
Who  pays,  is  a  fact  buried  in  the  arcana  of  aldermanic  l(^rde- 
main.  It  was  late  before  we  left  the  table,  though  Monsieur  Le 
Compte  quitted  us  early. 

At  five  o'clock  precisely  we  were  summoned  to  witness  the 
launch.  Champagne  and  claret  had  brought  Marble  into  good- 
humor,  nor  was  I  at  all  out  of  spirits,  niysel^  ^sbjIj  put  on 
her  hat,  and  took  her  parasol,  just  as  she  would  have  done  at 
home,  and  accepting  my  arm,  she  walked  to  the  ship-y|ird,  like 
all  the  rest  of  us.  Getting  her  a  good  place  for  the  sight,  I  ac- 
companied Marble  to  take  a  look  at  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  which 
had  not  as  yet  attracted  as  much  of  our  attention  as  she  ought. 
I  had  suggested  to  him  the  probability  of  an  occasion  offering 
to  rise  upon  the  Frenchmen,  while  their  attention  was  taken  up 
with  the  schooner ;  but  Monsieur  Le  Compte  warily  kept  quite 
half  his  men  in  the  ship,  and  this  put  the  attempt  out  of  the 
question,  since  the  guns  of  the  Crisis  would  have  swept  any 
part  of  the  island. 

The  French  mechanics  deserved  great  credit  for  the  skill  they 
had  manifested  in  the  construction  of  Za  Petite  Pauline.  She 
was  not  only  a  s^e  and  commodious  craft  for  her  size,  but  what 
was  of  great  importance  to  us,  her  lines  promised  that  she  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  fast  sailer.  I  afterward  ascertained  that  Cap> 
tain  Le  Compte  had  been  her  draftsman,  possessing  not  only 
much  taste  for,  but  a  good  deal  of  practice  in,  the  art.  The 
sl^  in  which  the  Mertcms  had  taken  passage  to  Bombay,  had 
the  copper  for  a  teak-built  frigate  and  sloop-of-war  in  her,  and 
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iliis  liad  been  transferred^  among  other  articles,  to  la  Pauline^ 
before  the  prize  was  bomed.  Ayaifing  himsdf  of  this  drcum- 
sfancC)  Monsieur  Le  Oompte  had  actually  coppered  his  scl»>on 
er,  and  otherwise  he  had  made  her  as  neat  and  commodious  as 
possible.  Iinake  no  doubt  he  int^ided  to  surprise  his  Mends 
at.  Marsdllbs,  by  showing  what  clever  mariners,  wrecked  on  au 
island  of  the  Pacific,  could  do  on  an  emergency.  Then,  doubt- 
less, he  found  it  pleasant  to  linger  on  this  island,  eating  frcdi 
cocoa-nuts,  with  delicious  turtle,  and  making  loye  to  Emily^Mer- 
ton.  Some  of  the  charms  of  "Pretty  Poll"  were  feirly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  charms  of  the  young  lady. 

The  men  began  to  wedge  up  the  moment  we  were  aU  present, 
and  this  portion  of  the  labor  was  soon  completed*  Monneur 
Lc  Compte  then  took  his  station  in  the  head  of  the  schooner. 
Making  a  profound  bow  to  Emily,  as  if  to  ask  her  permission, 
the  signal  was  given ;  the  spiir^ores  were  knocked  away,  and 
the  little  craft  slid  off  into  the  water  so  easily,  making  so  little 
ripple  as  she  shot  a  hundred  fathoms  into  the  bay,  as  to  give 
the  assurance  she  would  prove  a  fast  vessel  Just  as  she  was 
water-borne,  Le  Compte  dashed  a  bottle  agsdnst  the  tiller,  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  stieeiM  d  la  BeUe  EmiUe.^^ 

I  turned  to  Emily,  and  saw  by  the  blush  that  she  understood 
French,  wlnle  the  manner  in  which  she  pouted  her  pretty  plump 
lip  betrayed  the  humor  in  which  the  compliment  had  been  re^ 
ceived. 

In  a  few  minutes  Captain  Le  Compte  landed,  and,  in  a  set 
speech,  he  gave  up  the  schooner  to  our  possession.  We  were 
told  not  to  consider  ourselves  as  prisoners,  our  captor  hand- 
somely admitting  that  he  had  gained  no  laurels  by  his  victory. 

"  We  shall  go  away  good  friend,"  he  concluded,  "  mais,  sup- 
pose we  shall  meet,  and  nos  dux  repuUique  shall  not  be  at  peace, 
then  each  must  fight  for  son  pavilion  /" 

This  was  a  good  concluding  sentiment  for  such  a  scene.  Im- 
mediately after,  the  Mertons  and  their  domestics,  of  whom  there 
were  a  man  and  a  woman,  embarked.  I  took  leave  of  them  on 
the  beach,  and  either  my  observation  or  my  vanity  induced  me 
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to  tliink  Emily  got  into  the  boat  with  reluctance.  Many  good 
wishes  were  exchanged,  and  the  major  called  out  to  ub,  "We 
shall  meet  agun,  gentlemen — ^there  has  been  a  Providence  in 
our  previous  intercourse.    Adieu,  until  ihen,^^ 

The  French  were  now  in  a  great  bustle.  Most  of  the  articles 
they  intended  to  carry  away  were  ah'eady  on  board  the  ship, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  dusk  they  had  closed  their  communica- 
tion with  the  land.  When  Captain  Le  Compte  took  his  leave 
of  us,  I  could  not  but  thank  him  for  his  many  civilities.  He 
had  certainly  dealt  generously  by  us,  though  I  still  think  his 
budden  departure,  which  made  us  fell  heirs  to  many  things  we 
otherwise  might  not  have  so  done,  was  owing  to  his  wish  to  re- 
move Emily  Merton,  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  my  sight. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Neb  came  to  the  officers'  tents  to 
say  the  ship  was  getting  her  anchors.  I  was  up  and  dressed  in 
a  moment.  The  distance  to  the  inlet  was  about  a  mile,  and  I 
reached  it  just  as  the  Crisis  was  cast.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
came  sweeping  into  the  narrow  pass,  under  her  topsails,  and  I 
saw  Emily  and  her  fether  leaning  over  the  hammock-cloths  of 
the  quarter-deck.  The  beautiful  ^rl  was  so  near  that  I  could 
read  the  expression  of  her  soft  eyes,  and  I  fimcied  they  were 
filled  with  gentle  concern.  The  major  called  out,  "  God  bless 
you,  dear  Wallingford" — ^then  the  ship  swept  past,  and  was 
soon  in  the  outer  bay.  Half  an  hour  later,  or  before  I  left  the 
spot,  she  was  at  sea,  under  every  thing  that  would  draw  ftoro 
her  trucks  down. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

*  I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proad  titles  thou  hsst  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thou^htSi  worse  than  thy  sword  mj  flesh.^ 

Shakspxaxi. 

Halv^wat  between  tlds  inlet  and  the  ship-yard  I  found  Mar- 
Vie,  standing  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  after  the  receding  ship« 
His  countenance  was  no  longer  saddened ;  bnt  it  was  fierce. 
He  diook  his  hand  menacingly  at  the  French  ensign,  which  was 
fiying  at  our  old  gaff,  and  said — 

"Ay,  d — ^n  you,  flutter  away;  you  quiver  and  shako  now 
like  one  of  your  coxcombs  pigeon-winging ;  but  where  will  you 
be  this  day  two  months  ?  Miles,  no  man  but  a  bloody  French- 
man would  cast  away  a  ship  there,  where  this  Mister  Count  has 
left  the  bones  of  his  vessel ;  though  here^  where  we  came  ^ 
nigh  going,  it's  a  miracle  any  man  could  escape.  Hadn't  we 
brought  the  Crisis  through  that  opening  first,  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  go  out  by  it" 

I  confess  I  saw  little  about  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  manage* 
m^it  but  skill  and  good  seamanship ;  but  nothing  is  more  pain* 
fill  to  most  men  than  to  admit  the  merit  of  those  who  have  ob- 
tained an  advantage  over  th^n.  Marble  could  not  forget  hia 
own  defeat,  and  the  recollection  jaundiced  his  eyes  and  biased 
his  judgment. 

"  I  see  our  people  are  busy  already,  sir,"  I  remarked,  by  way 
of  drawing  the  captain's  attention  to  some  other  subject  "  They 
have  hauled  the  schooner  up  to  the  yard,  and  seem  to  be  get 
ting  along  i^rs  for  shores." 

**  Ay,  ay — ^Talcott  has  his  orders,  and  I  expect  you  will  bestii 
yourself.    I  shall  step  the  masts  myself^  and  you  will  get  all  tho 
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rigging  ready  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  moment  it  is  ps>8sible 
That  Frenchman  calculated,  he  told  me  to  my  face,  that  we 
might  get  to  sea  in  a  fortnight ;  I  will  let  him  see  that  a  set  of 
Yankees  can  rig  and  stow  his  bloody  schooner  in  three  days 
and  then  leave  themselves  time  to  play." 

Marble  was  not  a  man  of  idle  vaunts.  He  soon  had  every 
body  at  work,  with  a  system,  order,  silence,  and  activity,  that 
proved  he  was  master  of  his  profession.  Nor  was  the  language 
which  might  sound  so  boastful  to  foreign  ears,  altogether  with- 
out its  justification.  Forty  Americans  were  a  formidable  force; 
and,  well  directed,  I  make  no  doubt  they  would  accomplish  hi 
more  than  the  ordinary  run  of  French  seamen,  as  they  were 
governed  and  managed  in  the  year  1800,  and  counting  them 
man  for  man,  would  have  accomplished  in  double  the  tima 
Our  crew  had  now  long  acted  together,  and  frequently  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances ;  and  they  showed  their  train- 
ing, if  men  ever  did,  on  the  present  occasion.  Everybody  was 
busy ;  and  we  had  the  shears  up,  and  both  masts  stepped,  m 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  By  the  time  the  mainmast  was  in, 
I  had  the  foremast  rigged,  the  jib-boom  in  its  place,  the  sprit- 
sul  yard  crossed — every  thing  carried  a  spar  under  its  bowsprit 
then — ^and  the  lower  yard  up.  It  is  true,  the  French  had  got 
every  thing  ready  fi>r  us ;  and  when  we  turned  the  hands  to, 
after  dinner,  we  actually  began  to  strike  in  cargo,  water,  provis- 
ions, and  such  other  things  as  it  was  intended  to  carry  away. 
At  dusk,  when  we  knocked  off  work,  the  Emily  looked  like  a 
sea-going  ctwfty  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  our  having  her 
ready  for  sea  by  the  following  evenu^.  But,  th«  duty  had 
been  carried  on  in  silence.  Napoleon  said  tliere  had  been 
more  noise  made  in  the  little  schooner  which  carried  him  from 
rOrient  to  Basque  Koads,  than  was  made  on  board  the  line^of- 
battle  «hip  that  conveyed  him  to  St.  Helena,  during  the  wLole 
passage.  I^noe  that  memorable  day,  the  French  hare  learned 
to  be  silent  on  board  ship,  and  the  fruits  remain  to  be  seen. 

That  night,  Marble  and  myself  consulted  together  on  the 
aspect  of  things— or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  we  generalized  over 
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onr  prospects.**  Monsieur  Le  Compte  had  done  one  thing 
which  duty  required  of  him.  He  did  not  leave  os  a  Cornel  of 
the  gunpowder  belonging  to  either  ship;  nor  could  we  find 
a  boarding-pike,  cutlass,  or  weapon  of  any  sort,  except  the 
oflScors'  pistols.  We  had  a  canister  of  potrder,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bullets  for  the  last,  which  had  been  left  us,  out  of  an 
esprit  de  iorps,  or  the  feeling  of  an  officer,  which  told  him  we 
might  possibly  need  tjiese  mean^  to  keep  our  own  crew  in  or- 
der^ Such  was  not  the  feet,  however,  with  the  particular 
people  we  happened  to  hare ;  a  more  ordeity  and  reasonable 
set  of  men  never  sailing  together.  But,  Monskur  Le  Compte 
knew  it  was  his  duty  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  trouWe  us, 
so  far  as  it  lay  in  his ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  left  us 
the  means  of  safety,  he  provided  against  our  doing  any  further 
Injury  to  his  own  countrymen.  In  this  he  had  pretty  eflfectualr 
ly  <»ucceeded,  so  far  as  armament  was  concerned. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  ^pearance  of  the  dawn, 
and,  having  suffered  much  from  the  heat  the  preceding  day,  I 
walked  to  a  suitable  spot,  threw  off  my  clothes,  and  {bunged 
into  the  basin.  The  water  wad  transparent  ahnost  as  air ;  and 
I  happened  to  select  a  place  where  the  coral  grew  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  surface.  As  I  dove,  my  eye  fell  on  a  considerable 
cluster  of  large  oysters  that  were  collected  on  {he  rock,  and, 
reaching  them,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  half  a  dozen  that 
clung  to  each  other.  These  dives  I  repeated,  during  the  next 
quarter  cf  an  hour,  until  I  had  all  the  oysters,  sixty  or  eighty 
in  number,  safe  on  the  shore.  That  they  were  the  pearl  oysters, 
I  knew  immediately ;  and  beckcming  to  Neb,  the  Mow  soon 
had  them  snug  in  a  basket,  and  put  away  in  a  place  of  security. 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Miurble,  who,  finding  no 
more  heavy  drags  to  be  made,  ordered  the  Sandwidi  Islanders 
to  take  a  boat  and  pass  a  few  hours  in  their  regular  occupation^ 
oil  account  of  the  owners — ^if,  indeed,  ihe  last  had  any  further 
claim  on  our  services.  These  men  met  with  tc^rable  success, 
though,  relatively,  nothing  equal  to  mine.  What,  just  then, 
was  of  far  more  importance,  they  made  a  discovery  of  an  araa* 
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chest  lying  on  Uie  bottom  of  the  basm,  at  the  anchorage  of  iho 
Orisisy  and  which  had  doubtless  been  sunk  there  by  the  French. 
We  had  all  la  Pauline^s  boats  but  the  ci^tain's  gig.  I  went  ii 
<nto  of  them  with  a  gang  of  hands,  and,  the  divers  securing  a 
ropo  to  the  handles  of  the  chest,  we  soon  got  it  in.  It  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  arm-chests  of  the  Crisis,  which  the  French 
had  found  in  their  way  and  thrown  overboard,  evidenHy  prefer- 
ring to  use  weapons  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They  had 
done  better  hj  carrying  the  chest  out  to  sea,  and  disposing  of  it 
in  fifty  or  a  hundred  £iithoms  of  water. 

The  prize  was  turned  over  to  the  gunner,  who  reported  that 
it  was  the  chest  in  which  we  kept  our  cutlasses  and  pistols,  of 
both  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  to  give  every  man  one 
of  each.  There  were  also  several  horns  of  powder,  and  a  bag 
of  bullets ;  but  the  first  was  ruined  by  the  water.  As  for  the 
arms,  they  were  rubbed  dry,  oiled,  and  put  away  again  in  the 
chest,  after  the  last  had  stood  a  whole  day  in  the  hot  sun  open. 
Thus,  through  the  agency  of  men  brought  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  moans  oi  achieving 
the  exploit,  which  might  now  be  said  to  form  the  great  object 
of  our  lives. 

That  day  we  got  every  thing  on  board  the  schooner  that  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  take  with  us.  We  left  much  behind 
that  was  valuaUe,  it  is  true,  especially  the  copper ;  but  Marble 
wisely  determined  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  put  the  vessel 
deeper  than  good  ballast-trim,  lest  it  ^ould  hurt  her  sailing. 
We  had  got  her  fairly  to  her  bearings,  and  this  was  believed  to 
be  as  low  as  was  expedient.  It  is  true,  a  great  deal  remained  to 
be  stowed ;  the  deck  being  littered,  and  the  hold,  the  ground 
tier  excepted,  in  great  confusion.  But  our  bread,  water,  beef, 
pod:,  and  other  eatables,  were  all  there,  and  in  abundance ;  and, 
though  not  to  bo  had  for  the  asking,  they  were  still  to  be  had. 
The  sails  were  bent,  and  the  only  anchor,  la  Pauline^s  stream, 
with  her  two  lai^est  kedges,  was  on  our  bows.  While  in  this 
condition.  Marble  gave  the  unexpected  order  for  all  hands  to 
come  on  board,  and  for  the  diore-fests  to  be  cast  offl 
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Of  course,  there  was  no  dissenting  to  so  positive  a  command. 
We  had  signed  new  shipping-articles  for  the  schooner,  extend- 
ing the  engagements  made  when  we  entered  on  board  the  Crisis 
to  this  new  vessel,  or  any  other  she  might  captnre.  The  wind 
was  a  steady  trade,  and  when  we  showed  our  mainsidl  and  jil 
to  it,  the  little  craft  glided  athwart  the  basin  like  a  duclc  Shoot- 
ing through  the  pass.  Marble  tacked  her  twice,  as  soon  as  he  had 
an  offing;  and  everybody  was  delighted  with  the  quickness  with 
which  ^e  was  worked.  There  was  barely  light  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  find  our  way  through  the  opening  in  the  reef;  and, 
just  thirty-eight  hours  after  the  Crisis  sailed,  we  were  on  her 
track.  We  had  only  conjecture  to  guide  us  as  to  the  ship's 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  fact  of  her  having  sailed 
for  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  but  we  had  not  Mled  to 
notice  that  she  disappeared  in  the  north-east  trades,  on  a  bow- 
line. We  put  the  schooner  as  near  as  possible  on  the  same  course, 
making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  rig  of  the 
two  vessels. 

The  distance  run  that  night  satisfied  us  all  that  Monsieur  Le 
Compte  was  a  good  draftsman.  The  schooner  ran  106  miles  in 
twelve  hours,  against  a  very  respectable  sea,  which  was  at  least 
ten  or  fifteen  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have  done  under  the 
same  <:ircumstances.  It  is  true,  that  what  was  close-hauled  for 
her,  was  not  close-hauled  for  us ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  had 
the  advantage  of  her.  Marble  was  so  well  pleased  with  our 
night's  work,  lliat  when  he  eame  on  deck  next  morning,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  order  a  bottle  of  rum  to  be  brought  him, 
and  then  all  hands  to  be  called.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  up, 
he  went  forward,  got  into  the  head,  and  commanded  everybody 
to  muster  on  the  forecastle.    Marble  now  made  a  speech. 

"We  have  some  good,  and  some  bad  luck  this  v'y'ge  men,"  he 
ssdd;  "and  when  we  generalize -on  the  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  good  luck  has  usually  followed  the  bad  luck.  Now,  the 
savages,  with  that  blackguard  Smudge,  knocked  poor  Captain 
Williams  in  the  head,  and  threw  him  overboard,  and  got  the 
ihip  from  us ;  then  came  the  good  luck  of  getting  her  back 
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again.  After  this,  the  French  did  us  that  unhandsome  thing 
now,  here  comes  the  good  luck  of  their  leaving  us  a  craft  that 
will  overhaul  the  ship,  when  I  needn't  tell  you  what  will  come 
of  it"  Here  all  hands,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  three  cheers. 
"  Now,  I  neither  sail  nor  %ht  in  a  craft  that  carries  a  French 
name.  Captain  Count  christened  the  schooner  the— Mr.  Wal- 
Ungford,  will  you  tell  her  exact  name  ? " 

"  La  Belle  JEmilie;'  said  I,  "  or  the  Beautiful  Emily." 

"  None  of  your  belles  for  me,  nor  your  Beautiful  Emilys 
either,"  cried  Marble,  smashing  the  bottle  over  the  schooner's 
nose ;  "  so  here  goes  three  cheers  again,  for  the^  Pretty  Poll,' 
which  was  the  name  the  craft  was  bom  to,  and  the  name  she 
shall  bear,  as  long  as  Moses  Marble  sails  her." 

From  that  moment,  the  schooner  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Pretty  Poll."  I  met  with  portions  of  our  crew  years 
afterward,  and  they  always  spoke  of  her  by  this  appellation ; 
sometimes  familiarly  terming  her  the  "  Poll "  or  the  "  Polly." 

All  the  first  day  out,  we  were  busy  in  making  ourselves  com- 
fortable, and  in  getting  the  Polly's  trim.  We  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  last,  that,  according  to  our  calculations,  we  made  a 
knot  an  hour  more  than  the  Crisis  could  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances,  fiast  as  the  ship  was  known  to  be.  As  the 
Crisis  had  about  thirty-eight  hours  the  start  of  us,  and  ran,  on 
an  average,  about  seven  knots  the  hour  for  all  that  time,  it 
would  require  about  ten  days  to  overtake  her.  Of  course  this 
could  only  happen,  according  to  our  own  calculations,  when  we 
were  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
island.  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  hoped  it  would  not  occur 
at  all,  at  sea;  feeling  satisfied  our  only  chances  of  success  de- 
pended on  surprise.  By  following  the  vessel  into  some  port,  it 
might  be  possible  to  succeed ;  but  for  an  unarmed  schooner  to 
attack  a  ship  like  the  Crisis,  with  even  a  lai^e  crew  on  board, 
it  seemed  rashness  to  think  of  it.  Marble,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  my  remonstrances.  He  insisted  we  had  more  than 
powder  enough  to  load  all  our  pistols  half  a  dozen  times 
each,  and,  laying  the  ship  plump  aboard,  the  pistols  would  do 
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ike  rest.  I  was  sSenced,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not 
conmced. 

The  fifth  day  out,  Neb  came  to  me,  sayipg — "  Master  Miles, 
somet'ii^  must  be  done  wid  'em  'ere  'ysters  I  Dey  smell,  on- 
accountable  ;  and  de  peo^^e  swear  dey  will  t'row  'em  overboard, 
if  I  don't  eat  'em.    I  not  hungry  enough  for  daty  sir." 

These  were  the  pearl  oysters,  abready  mentioned,  which  had 
been  hastening  to  dissolution  and  decomposition,  by  the  heat 
of  the  hold.  As  the  captain  was  as  much  concerned  in  this 
portion  of  the  cargo,  as  I  was  myself  I  communicated  the  state 
of  things  to  him,  and  he  ordered  the  bags  and  barrels  on  deck, 
forthwith.  It  was  weU  something  was  done,  or  I  doubt  not  a 
disease  would  have  been  the  consequence.  As  decomposition 
was  the  usual  process  by  which  to  come  at  the  treasures  of  these 
animals,  however,  every  thing  was  exactly  in  the  state  we  wished. 

An  uninterested  observer  would  have  laughed  at  seeing  the 
employment  of  the  quarteisleck  for  the  next  four  hours.  Mar- 
ble, and  the  two  mates,  attacked  a  barrel  belonging  to  the  cap- 
tain, while  Neb  and  I  had  my  own  share  to  ourselves.  It  was 
a  trying  occupation,  the  odor  fiur  exceedii^  in  strength  that  of 
the  Spice  Islands.  We  stood  itt  however — ^for  what  will  not 
man  endure  for  the  sake  of  riches  f  Marble  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties, and  had  once  announced  to  the  mates  that  they  then 
would  *^  open  on  shares."  This  had  a  solacing  influence,  and 
amid  much  piirth  and  sundry  grimaces,  the  work  went  on  with 
tolerable  rapidity.  I  observed,  however,  that  Talcott  threw  one 
or  two  subjects,  that  doubtiess  were  tougher  than  common, 
overboard,  after  very  superficial  examinations. 

The  first  seven  oysters  I  examined,  contained  nothing  but 
seed  pearl,  and  not  many  of  these.  Neb  opened,  and  I  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  latter  occupation  was  so  little  to  my  taste, 
that  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  whole  lot  thrown 
overboard,  when  Neb  handed  me  another.  This  oyster  con- 
tained nine  beautiful  pearls,  of  very  uniform  dimensions,  and 
each  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  pea.  I  dropped  them  into  a 
lowl  of  fresh  water,  whence  they  came  out  sweet,  pearly,  and 
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lustrous-^  They  were  of  the  sort  known  as  the  **  white  water,'* 
which  is  the  kind  most  prized  among  Christian  nations,  doubt- 
less on  account  of  their  harmonizing  so  well  with  the  skins  of 
their  women.  No  sooner  was  my  luck  known,  than  it  brought 
all  the  other  ''  pearl  fishermen''  around  me ;  Marble,  with  his 
nostrils  plugged  with  oakum,  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  that  was  as  large  as  a  small  potato. 

^  By  George,  Miles,  that  looks  like  business,"  the  captain  ex- 
clmmed,  going  back  to  his  work,  with  renovated  zeal,  ^  though 
it  is  a  calling  fit  only  for  hogs  and  scavengers  I  Did  I  embark 
in  it  largely,  I  would  keep  as  many  clerks  as  a  bank.  What  do 
you  suppose,  now,  these  nine  chaps  may  be  worth  f ' 

**  Some  fifty  dollars,  or  thereabouts — ^you  see,  sir,  they  are 
quite  large-^much  larger  than  it  is  usual  to  see  our  women 
wear." 

The  ninth  of  my  oysters  produced  eleven  pearls,  and  all  about 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  first.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  seventy* 
three  just  such  pearls,  besides  a  quantity  of  seed  pearL  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  barren  shells;  a  dozen  not  giving  a 
pearl  The  three  that  succeeded  them  gave  thirty-one  more; 
and  another  yielded  four  pearls,  each  of  which  was  as  large  as  a 
small  cherry.  After  that,  I  got  one  that  was  almost  as  large  as 
a  common  hickory-nut,  and  six  more  of  the  size  of  Uie  cherry- 
sized  pearls.  In  addition  to  these,  I  got  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  size  of  peas,  besides  a  large  handful  of 
the  seed  pearl  I  afterward  ascertained  that  the  pearls  I  had 
thus  obtained  were  worth  in  the  market  about  eighteen  hundred 
dollars ;  as  they  were  far  more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  th%n 
for  their  size. 

Notwithstanding  the  oakum  plugs,  and  the  tobacco,  and  tho 
great  quantity  of  shells  his  divers  had  found,  for  they  had 
brought  up  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  oysters  in  tho 
course  of  a  day,  the  party  of  the  captain  found  in  ail,  but  thirty- 
six  pearls,  the  seed  excepted ;  though  they  obtained  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  among  the  shells.  From  that  moment,  Marble 
discontinued  the  trade,  and  I  never  heard  him  say  any  thing 
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more  on  the  subject  of  pursuing  it.  My  own  beauties  Were  put 
carefully  away,  in  reserve  for  the  time  wben  I  might  delight  the 
eyes  of  certain  of  my  female  friends  with  them.  I  never  intend- 
ed to  sell  one,  but  they  were  very  precious  to  me  on  other 
accounts.  As  for  the  crew,  glad  enough  were  they  to  be  rid  of 
sdch  uncomfortable  shipmates.  As  I  gazed  on  the  spotless  and 
histrous  pearls,  and  compared  them  with  the  revolting  tenements 
from  which  they  had  just  been  redeemed,  I  likened  them  to  the 
souls  of  the  just  escaping  from  their  tenements  of  clay,  to  enjoy 
hereafter  an  endless  existence  of  purity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Pretty  Poll  continued  to  find  her  way 
along  miles  and  miles  of  the  deserted  track  across  the  Pacific 
Marble  had  once  belonged  to  a  Baltimore  clipper,  and  he  sailed 
our  craft  probably  much  better  than  she  would  have  been  sailed 
by  Monsieur  Le  Oompte,  though  that  officer,  as  I  afterward  learn- 
ed, had  distinguished  himself  in  command  of  a  lugger-privateer, 
in  ther  British  Channel  Our  progress  was  generally  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  so  it  continued  to  be  for  the  first  ten  days,  or  the 
period,  when,  according  to  Our  own  calculations,  we  ought  to  be 
near  the  OrLns,  had  that  vessel  steered  a  course  resembling  our 
own.  For  my  own  part,  I  neither  wished  nor  expected  to  see 
the  ship,  until  we  reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  when  we 
might  ascertain  her  position  by  communicating  with  the  shore. 
As  for  the  gtutrdarcostasj  I  knew  we  could  easily  elude  them, 
and  there  might  be  a  small  chance  of  regaining  the  vessel,  some- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  we  had  lost  her.  But  Marble's 
impatience,  and  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt  our  disgrace, 
would  not  make  terms  even  with  the  elements ;  and  I  do  believe 
hn  would  have  run  alongside  of  tJie  Crisis  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
C4»u]d  he  have  come  up  with  her.  The  chance  of  our  having 
s<uled  so  fiir,  however,  on  a  line  so  neariy  resembling  that  of  the 
chase  as  to  bring  us  together,  was  so  very  small,  that  few  of  us 
thought  it  worth  our  consideration. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  the  look-out  we  had 
kept  on  the  fore-topsail-yard,  sang  out  "  Sail  ho !"  Marble  and 
526  13 
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myself  were  soon  on  the  yard,  there  being  npthii^  visUde  from 
the  decic  The  upper  sails,  topgaUant-sails,  and  royak*  of  the 
ship  were  visible  on  oar  weathec.  quarter,  distant  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles.  As  we  were  now  in  the  track  of  Trhalors,  of 
which  there  were  a  good  many  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  I 
thought  it  was  probable  this  was  one ;  but  Marble  laughed  at 
the  notion,  asking  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  a  whaler^s  carrying 
royals  on  her  cruisii^  ground.  He  affirmed  it  was  the  Crisis^ 
heading  the  same  way  we  were  ourselves,  and  which  had  Only 
got  to  windward  of  us,  by  keeping  a  better  luffl  We  had  calcu- 
lated too  much  on  the  schooner's  weatherly  qualities,  aj^d.  had 
allowed  her  to  faJl  off  more  than  was  necessary,  in  tho  night- 
watches. 

The  Pretty  Poll  was  now  jammed  up  on  a  wind,  in  the 
hope  of  closing  with  the  chase  in  the  course  of  the  night  But 
the  wind  had  been  growing  lighter  and  lighter  for  some  hours, 
and  by  noon,  though  we  had  neared  the  chase  so  much  us  to  be 
able  to  see  her  from  deck,  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  faUing 
calm ;  after  which,  in  the  trades,  it  would  be  surprising  if  we 
did  not  get  a  blow.  To  mi^e  the  most  of  our  timia.  Marble 
determined  to  tack,  when  we  had  just  got  the  cha80  a  point  off 
our  weather-bow.  An  hour  after  tacking,  an  object  wias  seen 
adrift  on  the  ocean,  and  keeping  away  a  little  to  close  with 
it,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a  whaleboat  adrift.  The  boat  wjaa 
American-built,  had  a  breaker  of  water,  the  oars,  and  all  the  usud 
fittings  in  it ;  and  the  painter  being  loose,  it  h$d  probably  been 
lost,  when  towing  in  the  night,  in  consequence  (^  having  been 
fastened  by  three  half-hitches. 

The. moment  Marble  ascertained  the  condition  of  this  boat, 
he  conceived  his  plan  of  operations.  The  four  Sandwich  Island- 
ers had  been  in  whalers,  and  hie  ordered  them  into  the  bofit,  put 
in  some  rum  and  some  food,  gave  me  his  orders,  got  in  himself 
and  pulled  ahead,  going  off  at  five  knots  the  hour,  leaving  the 
schooner  to  follow  at  the  rate  of  two.  Tim  was  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  and  by  the  time  it  was  dark^  the  boat  had  become 
a  mere  sptck  on  the  water,  nearly  half-way  between  us  and  the 
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ahip,  which  was  now;  some  fifteen  tniles  dktant,  heading  always 
in  the  same  direction. 

My  orders  had  been  very  simple.  They  were,  to  stand  on  the 
same  course  until  I  saw  a  light  from  the  boat,  and  then  tack  so 
as  to  ran  on  a  panillel  line  with  thp  ship.  The  signal  was  made 
by  Marble  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  immediately  answered 
from  the  schooner.  Xhe  light  in  the  boat  was  concealed  from 
the  ship,  and  our  own  was  shown  only  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Marble's  telling  us  in  that  brief  space  that 
our  answer  was  noted.  I  tacked  immediately,  and  taking  in  the 
foresail  stood  on  the  directed  course.  We  had  all  foreseen  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and  probably  a  thunder-squall  So  far 
from  its  giving  Marble  any  uneasiness  he  anticipated  the  blow 
with  pleasure,  as  he  intended  to  lay  the  Crisis  aboard  in  its 
height.  He  &ncied  that  success  would  then  be  the  most  certain. 
His  whole  concern  was  at  not  being  aWe  to  find  the  ship  in  the 
darkness,  and  it  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  he  undertook 
to  pilot  us  up  to  her  in  the  msameT  I  have  just  mentioned. 

After  getting  round,  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  the  light. 
We  caught  another  view  of  it  directly  on  our  weather-bef^m. 
From  this:  we  inferred  that  the  ship  had  more  wind  than  we 
felt,  inai^nuch.as  she  had  materially  altered  her  position,  while 
we  had  not  moved  a  mile  since  we  tacked.  This  was  on  the 
supposition  that  Marble  would  endeavor  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  ship.  At  ten  the  tempest  broke  upon  us  with 
tropical  violence^  and  with  a  suddenness  that  took  everybody  by 
surprise.  A  squaH  had  been  ei^ected,  but  no  one  anticipated 
its  approach  for  several  hours,  and  we  had  all  looked  for  the 
return  of  the  whaleboat  ere  that  moment  should  come.  But 
come  it  did  when  least  expected,  the  first  puff  throwing  our 
little  schooner  down  in  a  way  to  convince  us  the  elements  were 
in  earnest.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  blast  was  felt  I  htid 
the  schooner  under  a  reefed  foresail^  and  with  that  short  canvas 
there  were  instants,  as  she  struggled  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
waves,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  fly  out  of  the 
water.    My  great  concern,  however,  was  for  the  boat,  of  which 
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nothing  could  now  be  seen.  The  orders  lefk  by  Marble  antici- 
pated no  sncli  occnrrence  as  this  tempest,  and  the  concert  be- 
tween ns  was  interrupted.  It  was  naturally  inferred  among  us, 
in  the  schooner,  that  the  boat  would  endeavor  to  close  as  soon 
as  the  danger  was  foreseen ;  and  as  this  would  probably  be  dene 
by  running  on  a  converging  line,  all  our  efforts  were  directed  to 
keeping  the  schooner  astern  of  the  other  party,  in  order  that  they 
might  first  reach  the  point  of  junction.  In  this  manner  there  woe 
a  chance  of  Marble's  finding  the  schooner,  while  there  was  little 
of  our  finding  the  boat.  It  is  true  we  carried  several  lights,  but 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  rain  even  a  bonfire  would  not  have  been 
seen  at  a  hundred  yards.  The  water  poured  down  upon  us,  as 
if  it  fell  from  spouts,  occasionally  ceasing  and  then  returning  in 
streams. 

I  had  then  never  passed  so  miserable  a  night ;  even  that  in 
which  Smudge  and  his  fellows  murdered  Captain  Williams  and 
seized  the  ship,  being  happiness  in  comparison.  I  loved  Marble. 
Hardy,  loose,  m  some  respects,  and  unnurtured  as  he  was  in 
others,  the  man  had  been  steadily  my  Mend.  He  was  a  capital 
seaman,  a  sort  of  an  instinctive  navigator,  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  flag,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Then  I  knew  he  was  in  his  pres- 
ent strait  on  account  of  mortified  feeling,  and  the  rigid  notions 
he  entertained  of  his  duty  to  his  owners.  I  think  I  do  myself 
no  more  than  justice,  when  I  say  that  I  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed places  with  him  any  time  that  night. 

We  held  a  consultation  on. the  quart6r-dcck,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  our  only  chance  of  picking  up  the  boat  was  by  re- 
msuning  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  place  where  her  crew  must 
have  last  seen  the  schooner.  Marble  had  a  ri^t  to  expect  this, 
and  we  did  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  effect  the  object,  waring 
often,  and  gaining  on  our  tacks  what  we  lost  in  coming  round.  In 
this  manner  we  passed  a  painful  and  most  nncc»nfortable  night ; 
the  winds  howling  about  ns  a  sort  of  requiem  for  the  dead^  . 
while  we  hardly  knew  when  we  were  wallowing  in  the  seas  oi 
not,  there  being  so  much  water  that  lame  down  from  the  clouds, 
as  nearly  to  drown  us  on  deck. 
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At  lAst  the  light  letomedy  and  soon  after  the  tempest  broke, 
appearing  to  have  expended  its  fiuy.  An  hoar  after  the  son 
had  risen,  we  got  the  trade-wind  again,  the  sea  became  r^pikr 
once  more,  and  the  schooner  was  under  all  her  canyas.  Of 
eonrse,  every  one  of  ns  officers  was  aloft,  some  forward,  some 
aft,  to  look  ont  for  the  boat ;  bat  we  did  not  see  her  agun. 
What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  nothing  coald  be  seen  of  the 
ship !  We  kept  all  that  day  craising  around  the  place,  expect- 
upg  to  find  at  least  the  boat ;  but  without  success. 

My  situation  was  now  altogether  noyel  to  me.  I  had  left 
home  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before,  the  third  officer 
of  the  Crisis.  From  this  station,  I  had  risen  regularly  to  bo 
her  first  officer ;  and  now,  by  a  dire  catastrophe,  I  found  myself 
in  the  Pacific,  solely  charged  with  the  fortunes  of  my  owners, 
and  those  of  some  forty  human  beings.  And  this,  too,  before 
I  was  quite  twenty  years  old. 

Marble^s  scheme  of  attacking  the  ship  had  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  wild  and  impracticable.  This  was  while  it  was  hit 
project,  not  iny  own.  I  still  entertained  the  same  opinion,  as 
regards  the  assault  at.  sea ;  but  I  had,  ftom  the  first,  rq;arded 
aa  attempt  on  the  coast  as  a  thing  much  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed* Then  Emily,  and  her  father,  and  the  honor  of  the  fiag, 
and  the  credit  I  might  personally  gain,  had  their  influence ;  and, 
at  sunset,  aU  hope  of  finding  the  boat  being  gone,  I  ordered  sail 
made  on  our  course. 

The  loss  of  the  whaleboat  occurred  when  we  were  about  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  We 
had  a  long  road  before  us,  consequently ;  and,  as  I  had  doubted 
whether  the  ship  we  had  seen  was  the  Crisis,  it  was  necessary 
to  bo  in  motion,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  effected  with  our  old 
enemies.  The  reader  may  feel  some  desire  to  know  in  what 
manner  my  succession  to  the  command  was  received  by  the 
people.  No  man  could  have  been  more  implicitly  obeyed.  I 
was  now  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  height,  of  a  powerful  and  active 
frame,  a  good  seaman,  and  had  the  habit  of  command,  through  a 
twelvemonth's  experience.    The  crew  knew  mc,  having  seen  me 
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tried,  from  the  weath^-earings  down ;  and  it  is  Tery  likdy  I 
possessed  more  of  their  confidence  liian  I  dmbrred.  At  aH 
erentSy  I  was  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  if  I  had  sailed  £roiii  Kew 
York  at  their  head.  Ererybody  r^retted  Marble;  more,  I 
think,  than  we  r^^tted  poor  Captain  Williams,  tiiongh  it  must 
have  been  on  aceonnt  of  the  manner  we  sow  him  disappear,  as  it 
might  be,  from  before  our  eyes ;  since,  of  the  two,  I  think  the 
last  was  the  most  estimable  man*  Nevertheless,  Marble  had  hfa 
strong  points,  .and  they  were  points  likely  to  take  Willi  sbam^; 
and  they  had  particnlarly  taken  with  as.  As  ibr  the  fi^or 
Sandwich  Islanders,  I  do  not.  know  that  they  oecnpied  any^  of 
onr  minds  at  alL  W^  had  been  accustomed  to  regiffd  thmoi  t» 
strange  beings,  who  came  from  that  ocean  to  wldch  they  had 
thns  suddenly  returned^ 

fifteen  dayi^  after  the  loss  of  the  whaleboat,  we  made  the 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  a  very  few  degrees  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator.  From  soime  casual  remarks  made  by  the  French,  and 
which  I  had  overheard,  I  had  been  led  to  believe  they  intended 
to  run  for  Guayaquil,  or  its  vicinity ;  and- 1  aimed  at  reaching 
the  coast  near  the  same  point  We  had  be^  in,  ourselves,  at 
several  bays  and  roadsteads,  moreover^  on  this  part  of  the 
shoie>  on  our  way  north ;  and  I  fdt  at  home  among  thiem. 
We  had  acquaintances,  too,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  to 
us ; .  and  every  thing  cons|ared  to  render  this  an  advailti^eous 
kndfall. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  after  quitting  the 
island,  wo  took  the  sehooner  into  an  open  roadstead,  wthere  we 
had  carried  on  some  extensive  traffic  in  the  ship,  about  eight 
months  before,  and  where  I  fancied  we  should  still  be  recog' 
nized.  As  was  e3q>ected,  we  had  sdarcoly  anchored,  before  a 
Don  Pedro  Something,  a  Mow  with  a  sorfHising  string  of 
names,  came  off  to  us  in  a  boat,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  we 
were,  and  what  we  wanted.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
what  we  had  that  he  wanted.  I  knew  the  man  at  a  glance, 
hA\ing  delivered  to  him,  myself  three  boat-loads  of  goods,  and 
received  a  small  bag  of  doubloona  in  exchai^.    A  very  few. 
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Wordfi,  half  Englkh,  half  Spanish,  served  to  renew  our  acquaint 
foice;  and  I  gave  our  old  friend  to  understand  that  I  was  in 
search  of  the  ship,  from  which  I  had  been  separated  on  some 
extra  duty.  After  beating  the  bush  to  iMscover  all  he  couM,  the 
Bon  Pedro  gave  me  to  understand  that  a  ship  had  gone  in  be- 
lund  an  island  that  was  only  ten  miles  to  the  southward  of  us, 
that  very  afternoon ;  that  he  had  seen  her  himself,  and  had  sup- 
posed she  might  be  his  old  friend  the  Orisis,  mitil  he  saw  the 
French  ensign  at  her  gaff.  TMs  was  sufficient,  and  I  made  in- 
quiries for  a  pilot.  A  man  qualified  to  carry  us  to  the  place 
was  found  in  one  of  the  boatmen*  As  I  feared  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  a  schooner  might  be  carried  to  the  ship,  much  as  we 
had  got  our  intel^ence,  no  tame  was  lost,  but  we  were  under 
way  by  ten  o^^lock.  At  midnight  we  entered  the  pass  between 
the  main  and  the  island;  there  I  got  into  a  boat,  and  pulled 
ahead,  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  I  found  the  ship  lying  close  un- 
def  a  high  blufi^  which  inade  a  capital  lee^  and  with  every  sign 
about  her  of  tranquillity.  Still,  I  knew  a  vessel  that  was  always 
in  danger  from  the  guardorcostaSy  and  which,  refi^d  on  the  ccr 
lerity  of  ita  movements  for  its  safety,  would  haVe  a  v%ilaiit  look- 
out. Aeoordbigly,  I  took  a  cool  and  carelbl  exatninaMon  of  the 
ship^s  poe&tion,  landing  and  ascending  the  bluffy  in  order  to  do 
this  iat  my  «ase*  About  two  o'clock  in  th6  morning,  I  retuined 
to  the  schooner. 

When  I  put  my  foot  oni  the  Polly's  d^ck  agidn,  she  was  quite 
near  the  point,  or  bhiff,  havii^  set  do^m  toward  it  during  my 
id»sence.  All  hasds  w^re  on  deck,  armed,  and  in  readiness. 
Expootiition  had  got  to  b^  so  keien,  that  we  had  a  little  diMculty 
in  keeping  the  men  from  cheering;  bitt  i^enoe  was  preserved, 
and  I'  oommunieated  the  result  of  my  observations  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  The  orders  were  then  given,  and  the  schooner 
was  brought  under  short  sail,  for  the  attack.  We  were  so  near 
ouff  side  of  the  bluft,  while  the  ship  lay  so  near  the  other,  that 
my  principal  apprehenision  was  of  Ming  to  leeward,  which 
might  ^ite.the  Fren^'time  to  muster,  and  i^collect  themselves. 
Tho  oonvas,  accordingly,  was  reduced  to  the  foresail,  though  the 
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jib,  nuunwiil,  and  topsail  were  all  loose,  in  readiness  to  be  set^ 
if  wanted.  Hie  |^an  was  to  run  the  ship  abgard,  on  her  star- 
board bowy  or  off-side,  as  re^^ected  the  i^nd ;  and  to  do  Uiia 
with  as  little  of  a  diock  as  possible. 

When  e^ery  thing  was  ready,  I  went  aft,  stood  by  the  num 
at  the  hdm,  and  ordered  him  to  bear  np.  Neb  pbeed  himself 
JDst  behind  me.  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  interim,  and  let  the 
fellow  do  as  he  pleased.  Ihe  pilot  had  told  me  the  water  was 
deep,  np  to  the  rocks  of  the  blajQT ;  and  we  hugged  the  land  as  <doae 
as  possible,  in  rounding  the  point.  At  the  next  moment  the  ship 
was  in  sight,  distant  less  than  a  hundred  fiithoma.  I  saw  we 
had  good  way,  and,  three  minutes  later,  I  ordered  the  foresail 
brailed.  At  the  same  instant  I  walked  forward.  So  near  were 
we,  that  the  flapping  of  the  canvas  was  heard  in  the  ship,  and 
we  got  a  haiL  A  mystified  answer  foEowed,  and  then  crash 
came  our  bows  along  those  of  the  Crisis.  ^  Hunnh !  for  the 
old  craft  T  diouted  our  men,  and  aboard  we  tumbled  in  a  body. 
Our  chaige  was  like  the  plunge  ci  a  pack  of  hounds  as  they 
leap  through  a  hedge. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  wild  tmnult.  Some 
twenty  pistols  were  fired,  and  a  good  many  hard  Uowa  were 
struck;  but  the  surprise  secured  ub  the  victory.  In  less  than 
three  minutes,  Taicott  came  to  report  to  me  that  our  lads  Lad 
complete  possession  of  the  deck,  and  that  the  Fc^ieh  asked  for 
quarter.  At  first,  the  enemy  supposed  they  had  been  seised  by 
tLguarda<o$ta^  for  the  impression  had  been  general  amoi^  them 
that  we  intended  to  quit  the  ishmd  i(yt  Gant<HL  Gbeat  was  the 
astonishment  among  them  wh^i  the  truth  came  to  be  known. 
I  heard  a  great  piany  ^  sacrr-r-es  f^  and  certain  other  rnale^ 
dictions  in  low  French,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
repeat 

Harris,  one  of  the  Philadelphiana,  and  the  man  who  had  got 
OS  into  the  difficulty  by  falling  asleep  <m  his  watch,  was  killed; 
and  no  less  than  nine  of  our  men,  mjrself  amoi^  the  number, 
were  hurt  in  this  brbk  business.  All  the  wounds,  however, 
were  slight ;  only  three  of  the  injuries  taking  the  parties  off 
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duty.     As  for  the  poor  fellow  wlio  fell,  lie  owed  his  death  to 
risking  too  much,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

The  French  fared  much  worse  than  ourselves.  Of  those  killed 
outright,  and  those  who  died  before  morning,  there  were  no  less 
than  sixteen ;  our  fellows  having  fired  a  volley  into  a  group  that 
was  rushing  on  deck,  besides  using  their  cutlasses  with  great 
severity  for  the  first  minute  or  two.  This  was  on  the  principle 
that  the  first  blow  was  half  the  battle.  There  were  few  wounded ; 
most  of  those  who  fell  being  cut  or  thrust  at  by  several  at  the 
same  time — a  species  of  attack  that  left  little  chance  for  escape. 
Poor  Monsieur  Le  Compte  was  found  stone-dead  at  the  cabin 
doors,  having  been  shot  in  the  forehead,  just  as  he  put  his  foot 
on  the  deck.  I  heard  his  voice  once  in  the  fray,  and  feared  it 
boded  no  good ;  but  the  silence  which  succeeded  was  probably 
caused  by  his  just  then  receiving  the  fktal  bullet.  He  was  in 
his  shirt. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

id  WiicA.  ^'miir 

WlFiKcA.«*HailI" 

litWUeh,  '^ Leaser  than  Macbetli,  and  greater.** 

td  Wiich^  "  Not  sb  happf,  jet  maehhappier;*^ 

Hacbxtii. 

I  HOPS  I  sliall  be  believed  in  saying,  if  Marble  had  been  with 
OS  when  we  retook  the  ship,  I  ahonld  have  been  perfectly  happy. 
He  was  not,  however,  and  regret  was  left  to  mingle  in  oar 
triumph.  I  had  a  hasty  interview  with  Major  Merton  that 
night,  and  communicated  all  that  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  daughter.  Emily  was  in  her  state-room,  and 
had  been  alarmed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  when  she  learned 
that  all  was  over,  and  had  terminated  successfully,  her  fears 
yielded  to  reason.  Of  course,  both  she  and  her  father  felt  it  to 
be  a  great  relief  that  they  were  no  longer  prisoners. 

We  were  no  sooner  fairly  in  command  of  oiir  old  ship  again, 
than  I  had  all  hands  called  to  get  the  anchor.  We  hove  up,  and 
passed  out  to  sea  without  delay,  it  being  necessary  to  cover  our 
movements  with  as  much  mystery  as  possible,  in  order  to  pre 
vent  certain  awkward  demands  from  the  Spanish  government, 
on  the  subject  of  the  violation  of  neutral  territory.  A  hint  from 
Major  Merton  put  me  on  my  guard  as  respected  this  point,  and 
I  determined  to  disappear  as  suddenly  as  we  had  arrived,  in  or- 
der  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  being  traced.  By  day- 
light, therefore,  both  the  ship  and  schooner  were  four  leagues 
from  the  land,  and  on  the  "  great  highway  of  nations ;"  a  road, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  was  then  greatly  infested  by  foot- 
pads and  other  robbers. 
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Jast  as  tliQ  sun  rose,  we  boded  the  dead.  Tius  was  done 
decently,  and  with  the  usual  ceremony,  the  triumph  of  victory 
giving  pUce  to  the  sad  reflections  that  are  so  apt  to  succeed  to 
the  excited  feelings  of  most  of  our  struggles.  I  saw  poor  Le 
Ccmipte  disappear. from  eight  with  regret,  and  temembered  his 
recent  hopes,  his  generous  treatment,  his  admiration  of  Emily, 
and  all  that  he  had  so  lately  thought  and  felt,  as  a  warning  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  life,  and  that  wh^h  lifecaxi  bestow.  Thus 
terminated  an  acquaintance  of  a  month ;  but  a  month  that  had 
been  pregnant  with  incidents  of  great  importance  to  myselfl 

It  now  became  necessary  to  decide  on  our  future  course.  I 
had  the  ship,  just  as  the  French  got  her  &om  us,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  those  portions  of  their  own  cstfgo  with  which  they  had 
intended  to  trade  on  the  coast  of;  SouHi  America.  These  con- 
sisted of  silks  and  various  &ncy  articles,  with  a  little  wine,  and 
would  be  neady  as  valuable  at  home  as  they  were  m  Spanish 
America.  I  was  strcfngly  averse  to  smuggGng,  and  the  ship 
having  alr^y  followed  out  hei*  original  instructions  on  this 
point,  I  saw  no  necessity  for  pursuing  Hhq  ungrateful  trade  any 
further.  Could  I  tebw^n  to  the  island,  and  get  the  articles  of 
value  left  on  it  by  the  French,  such  as  the  copper  they  had  not 
used,  and  di^to  b^iles^  received  from  the  Bombay  ship,  which 
had  been  abtindoned  by  us  all  under  a  t^nt,  more  profit  would 
accrue  to  my  owners  than  by  imy  illicit  (Commerce  we  jcould  now 
possibly  carry  int6  eflfect  on  the  coast. 

WMle  Talcott,  and  the  new  chief  mate,  and  myself  were  dis- 
cussing these  points, the  cry  of  ''Sail  hoi"  was  heard.  A  large 
ship  had  suddexily  hove  up, out  of  the  morning's  mist,  within  a 
mile  of.  us,  and  I  thought  at  first:  we  had  got  under  the  guiis  of 
a  Spanish  mah-^ftwar.  A  9eGond  look  at  her,  however,  satisfied 
us  all  tliat^  though  heavy' «nd  armed,  she  was  merely  one  of 
those  clumsy  tmdefs  that  sailed  periodically  from  the  colonies 
to  Spain. '  SWe  went  to  quarters,  .and  deared  Jship,  but  made  no 
effort  to  avoid  the  stranger.  The  Spamards,  of  the  two,  were 
the  mdst  uneasy,  I  believe,  their  country  being  then  at  war  with 
England;  but  wo  spoke  each  other  without  coming  to  blows. 
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As  BQon  as  the  strangers  saw  the  American  ensign,  they  express 
ed  a  wish  to  communicate  with  as ;  and,  nn willing  to  let  them 
come  on  board  ns,  I  vc^unteered  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  captain. 
He  received  me  with  fonnal  politeness,  and,  alter  some  prelimi- 
nary discourse,  he  put  into  my  hands  some  American  news- 
papers, which  contained  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  On  looking  over  the  artides  of 
this  new  compact,  I  found  that  had  our  recapture  of  tl^  Crisis 
been  ddayed  to  that  very  day,  at  noon,  it  would  have  been  flle* 
gaL  The  two  nations,  in  &ct,  were  at  peace  when  the  French 
seized  the  diip,  but  the  customary  provisions  as  to  captiares  in 
distant  seas,  just  brought  us  within  the  saving  clauses.  Such  is 
war,  tokd  its  concomitants  I 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  conversation,  I  discovered 
that  the  Spaniard  intended  to  touch  at  Valparaiso,  and  called, 
in  order  to  get  men,  his  own  having  suffered,  up  l&e  coast,  with 
the  small-pox.  His  ship  was  laige,  carried  a  considerable  arma- 
ment, and  he  should  not  deem  her  safe  from  the  smaller  £^gHsh 
cruisers,  unless  he  doubled  the  Cape  mudb  stronger  handed 
than  he  then  was.  I  caught  at  the  idea,  and  inquired  what  he 
thought  of  Frenchmen  f  They  would  answer  his  purpose,  for 
France  and  Spain  had  a  common  enemy,  and  nothmg  would  be 
easier  than  to  send  Hie  French  from  Cadiz  to  Marseilles.  A 
bargain  was  consequently  struck  on  the  spot 

When  I  got  back  on  board  the  Crisis,  I  had  all  the  prisoners 
mustered  on  deck.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the  offers 
of  the  Spanish  captain,  with  the  fact  that  peace  now  existed 
between  our  respective  countries,  and  with  the  chance  that  pre- 
sented itself  so  opportunely,  for  them  to  return  home.  The 
proposition  was  cl^erfiilly  accepted,  any  tiui^  being  better 
than  captivity.  Before  parting,  I  endeavored  to  impress  on  the 
French  the  necessity  of  prudence  on  the  subjeet  of  our  recap* 
tnring  the  Crisis  in  Spanish  waters,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stance might  induce  an  inquiry  as  to  what  took  the  ship  there ; 
it  being  well  imderstood  that  the  mines  were  the  punishment 
of  those  who  were  taken  in  the  contraband  trade  in  that  qua^ 
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ter  of  the  workL  The  French  promised  fairiy.  Whether  thej 
kept  their  Words  I  never  knew,  but,  if  thej  did  not,  no  conse- 
qnencee  ewer  followed  from  their  revelations.  In  sneh  a  case,  in- 
deed, the  Spanish  government  wonld  be  very  apt  to  consider 
the  question  one  tiiat  touched  the  interests  of  smugglers  alike, 
and  to  feel  great  indifference  between  the  parties.  At  all 
events,  no  comphdnts  were  ever  made  to  the  American  govern- 
ment ;  or,  if  made,  they  never  reaehed  my  ears,  or  those  of 
my  owners.  It  b  most  probable  nothing  was  ever  said  on  the 
sabject 

About  noon  we  had  got  rid  of  our  prisoners.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  take  away  with  them  all  their  own  effects,  and,  as  usu- 
ally happem  in  such  cases,  I  make  little  doubt  some  that  belong- 
ed to  other  persons.  The  ships  then  made  sail,  each  on  her  own 
course ;  the  Spaniard  running  down  the  coast,  while  we  spread 
our  studding-sails  for  the  island.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  I 
felt  relieved  firom  a  great  burden,  and  had  leisure  to  think  of 
other  matters.  I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that  I  put  the 
second  mate,  or  him  who  had  become  chief  mate  by  my  own 
advancement,  m  command  of  the  *^  Pretty  Poll,''  giving  him  two 
experienced  seamen  as  his  own  mates,  and  six  men,  to  sail  her. 
This  made  Talcott  the  Crisis'  first  office,  and  ^ad  was  I  to  see 
him  in  a  station  a  litde  suited  to  his  attainments. 

That  ev^iing^  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  saw  Emily  agun, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  stood  leaning  over  the  rail  as 
the  Crisis  shot  through  the  inlet  of  the  lagoon.  The  poor  girl 
was  pale,  and  it  was  evident,  while  she  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
her  liberation^  and  her  release  firom  the  solicitations  of  the  un- 
fortunate Le  Compte,  that  his  death  had  cast  a  shade  of  sadness 
over  her  pretty  features.  It  oonld  not  well  be  otherwise,  the 
female  breast  ever  entovtatmng  its  sympaUiies  for  those  who 
submit  to  the  influence  of  its  owner's  charms.  Thmi,  t>oor  Le 
Compte  had  some  excellent  qualities,  and  he  treated  Emily,  as 
she  admitted  to  me  herself  with  the  profoundest  reject  and 
^deMcacy.  ffis  admiration  could  scarce  be  an  offenoe  in  her 
eye%  however  disagreeable  it  proved,  in  certain  points  of  view, 
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Oar  meeting  partook  of  the  chiaraeter  of  our  sitoatuHiy  l^iiig 
a  miztore  of  melancholy  and  lu^^pineaa.  I  rejoiced  in  our  ano- 
cesSy  while  I  regretted  Marble,  sod  evea  onr  late  enames,  -while 
the.  major  and  his  daaght^  conld  not  but  xem/nnber  all  ihe 
gkMMny  partictdars  of  their  late,  and,  indeed,  of  th&r  present 
position. 

^We  seem  to  be  kept  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  sir,''  Emily 
obsenred,  as  she  looked  aflSsetionately  at  her  iftther,  <'  sospenxted 
between  heaven  and  earth — the  In^esand  America-Hiiot  know* 
ing  on  which  we  are  to  alight.  The  Pacific  is  our  air,  and  wa 
are  likely  to  breathe  it,  to  our  heart's  content" 

"  True,  love — ^your  comparison  is  not  ah  unhappy  one^  But, 
Wallingford,  what  has  become  of  Qaptain  Marble  in  these  stir* 
ring  times?  You  have  not  Icfb  him,  Sandio  Panza  like,  to 
govern  Barritaria,  while  you  have  come  to  recover  his  ship  f" 

I  told  my  passengers  of  the  maimer  in  which  our  old  Iriend 
had  disi^peared,  and  inquired  if  iany  thing  had  been  Be^n  of  the 
whaleboat,  or  the  schooner,  on  the  night  of  ^c  tropical  tem- 
pest 

"Nothing,"  answ^cd  the  migor.  "So  fer  fi:*om  expecting 
to  lay  eyes  on  the  ^  Beautiful  Emily,',  again^  we  suj^sed  you 
would  be  off  for  Canton  by  the  end  of  the  fortnight  that  suc- 
ceeded our  owu  departure.  At  lea^t,  that  M9^  poor  Le  Gompte's 
vendon  of  the  matter.  I  am  certain,  however^  that  no  sul  was 
seen  from  this  ship,  during  the.  whole  passage ;  nor  had  we  any 
storm  like  that  yon  have  desi^bed.  Moi^  beautifuji  weather,  I 
never  met  iat  sea.^ 

TTpon  this,  I  sent  for  the.  log-book,  and  {is!be7tained«  by  day 
and  date,  that  the  Crisis,  was  hot  within  Jlfl^le(^9»  of  ^  spot 
where  we  ^moountei^d.  the  tliundet^qujSLll  Of  course  ^  ship 
we  saw  was  »  stranger;  most  pr^^baWjrik.wJiater.,  Tfeift4estroy- 
ed  any  little  hope  that  was  lefib  conci^rttiiig  Marit»]^'»  j&t^. 

Bui  it  is  time  that  I  shoukL  mention  ^  a  ^^d^n^rt^.of  poor  Le 
Compters.  He  was  weU  provided  with  fthipwright$--better,  in- 
deed, ihan  with  seamen — ^as  was  apparent, bjrtjie  ^r^n^npss  with 
which  he  had  cpnstnicted  the  schooner.  During  the.  passa^  from 
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Marble  Land,  be  had  set  these  workmen  about  building  a  poop  on 
the  Crisis'  quarternieck^  and  I  found  the  woit  completed,  ^hwe 
was  a  very  pretty,  airy  cabin,  with  two  state^ropms  oonimuni- 
eating  witkHg&t  quarter-galleries,. and  every  thing  that  is. cus- 
tomary with  such  accommodations.  Fumitore  Bad  been  made,, 
with  French  dexterity  and  taste,  and  the  paint  was  just  dry  to 
receive  it.  Emily  and  her  &ther  were  to  take  possession  of 
these  new  accommodations  lihe  very  day  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  ship  fell  again  into  our  hands.  This  alteration  was 
not  such  as  I  would  have  hiade,  as  a  seaman ;  and  I  wonder 
Monsieur  Le  Compte,  who  had  the  gauntlet  to  ruik:  through  the 
most  formidable  navy  in  the  world,  should  have  ventured  on  it, 
since  it  sensibly  alSected  the  ship's  sailing  on  a  wind.  But,  now 
it  was  peace,  I  cared  little  about  it,  and  determined  to  let  it 
i-emain,  so  long,  at  least,  as  Mks  Jderton  continued  on  board. 

That  very  night,  there^Dre,  tilie  majc^  occupied  one  of  the  state* 
rooms,  arid  his  daughter  the  other.  Imitating  pobr  Le  Gompte's 
gallantry,  I  gave  them  a  lieparate  table,  though  I  took  quite 
half  my  meals  ^ith  them,  by  invitation.  Emily  did  not  abso* 
lutely  dress  my  wound,  a  flesh  injury  in  the  shoulder,  that  office 
Ming  to  her  father's  diuare^  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service, 
and  tvas  familiar  with  the  general  treatment  of  hurts  of  this 
nature;  but  she  could,  atd  did,  show  many  of  those  gonUe  and 
seductive  attentions,  that  tl^  tenderness  of  her  sex  can  al<>iie 
bestow,  with' fall  e£Gect,  on.  man.  In:  a  fc^rtnight  my  hurt  was 
cured,  though  Einily  had  specifics  to  recommend,  atid  advic^  %6 
bestoiw,  until  we  were  b6th  ashaoled  to  allude  to  the:  subjjeOt 
any  longer. 

As  foe  the  passage,  it  was  just  Biich  3^  fi>ne  41a  miglit  be  e:^d?- 
ed  to  bccur,  in  the  trades  of  the  Paeifio;  The  ship  was  unde? 
stMding-sails  nearly  the  whole  time,  makiiig,  day  in:  Aod:  day 
out,  frctfa  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  tw0  Imiwited  mi^es  in  the 
twenty-ibu^  hours.  The  mates  kept  tl^  watches,  aud  I  had 
little  to  do^  but  to  sit  imd  el«it  witli  the  ma^ot  and  his,  daugh- 
ter, in  the  fcool,  aiiy  <5^!>"i  *Wi  L©  Compte  had  provided  foi 
us;  listen  to  Emily's  piano,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
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the  prize,  and  sabsequently  saved  from  the  Vnreck ;  or  read  aloud 
oat  of  some  of  the  two  or  three  hnhdred  l)eautifully4>oimd  and 
sweetly-scent^  volumes  that  composed  her  library.  In  that 
day,  people  read  Pope,  and  Young,  and  Milton,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  that  sort  of  writers ;  a  little  relieved  by  Mrs.  Bad- 
cliffe,  and  Miss  Bumoy,  and  Monk  Lewis,  perhaps.  As  for 
Fielding  and  Smollet,  they  were  well  enough  in  their  place, 
which  was  not  a  young  lady's  library,  however.  There  were 
still  more  useful  books,  and  I  believe  I  read  every  thing  in 
the  ship,  before  the  voyage  ended.  The  leisure  of  a  sea  life, 
in  a  tranquil,  well-ordered  vessel,  admits  of  much  study ;  and 
books  ought  to  be  a  leading  object  in  the  fitting  out  that  por- 
tion of  a  vessel's  equipment  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  welfiEire 
of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  enough  with  a  young  fellow  who  had 
certainly  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  success  thus 
fiir  in  life,  and  who  could  relieve  the  tedium  of  ship's  duty  in 
such  society.  I  cannot  say  I  was  in  love,  though  I  often  thought 
of JBo^y  when  she  was  not  before  my  eyes,  and  actually  dreamt 
of  ^er  three  times  in  the  first  fortnight  after  the  recapture  of 
the  ship.  What  was  a  little  remarkable,  as  I  conceive,  I  often 
found  myself  drawing  comparisons  between  her  and  Lucy, 
though  I  hardly  knew  why,  myself  The  result  was  very  much 
after  this  sort — Emily  had  vastly  the  advantage  in  all  that  re* 
lated  to  art,  instruction,  training — I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Hkrdinge 
had  given  his  daughter  a  store  of  precise,  useful  knowledge,  that 
ErnHy  did  not  possess ;  and  then  I  could  not  but  see  that  Lucy's 
tact  in  moral  feeling  was  much  of  the  highest  order  of  the  two. 
But  in  purely  conventional  attainments,  in  most  that  relates  to 
the  world,  its  usages,  its  finesse  of  feeling  and  manner,  I  could 
see  that  Emily  was  the  superior.  Had  I  known  more  myself,  I 
could  have  seen  that  both  were  provincial — ^for  England,  in  1801, 
was  but  a  province  as  to  mere  manners,  though  on  a  larger  scale 
than  America  is  ieven  now-^and  that  either  would  have  been  re- 
marked for  peculiarities  in  the  more  sophisticated  circles  of  the' 
continent  of  Europe,    I  dare  say  half  my  own  countrymen  would 
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bave  preferred  LucjV  jiatnre  to  the  more  artificial  manner  of 
Emily ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  even  female  deportm^it, 
however  delicate  and  feminine  natnre  may  have  made  it,  cannot 
be  improved  by  certain  general  roles  for  the  government  of  that 
which  is  even  pmrely  conventionaL  On  the  whole,  I  wished  that 
Lucy  had  a  little  of  Emily^s  art,  and  Emily  a  good  deal  more 
of  Lucy's  natore.  I  suppose  the  perfection  in  this  sort  of  thing 
is  to  possess  an  art  so  admirable  that  it  shall  appear  to  be  na- 
ture in  all  things  immaterial,  while  it  leaves  the  latter  strictly  in 
the  ascendant  in  all  that  is  material. 

In  person,  I  sometimes  fiincied  Emily  was  the  superior,  and 
sometimes,  when  memory  carried  me  back  to  certidn  sccines  that 
had  occurred  during  my  last  visit  to  Clawbonny,  that  it  was 
Lucy.  Li  complexion,  and  perhaps  in  eyes,  the  English  girl 
beat  her  rival,  possibly,  also,  in  the  teeth — ^though  Lucy's  were 
even  and  white;  but  in  the  smile,  in  the  outline  of  the  fiice, 
most  especially  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  person 
/Tonerilly,  I  think  nine  judges  in  ten  would  have  preferred  the 
American.  One  peculiar  charm  was  common  to  both;  and  it 
is  a  chann,  though  the  strongest  instance  I  ever  saw  of  it  in 
my  life  was  in  Italy,  that  may  be  said  to  belong,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  I  mean  that  expression  of  the 
countenance  which  so  eminently  betokens  feminine  pmiiy  and 
feminine  tenderness  united;  the  look  which  artists  love  to  impart 
to  the  {aces  of  angels.  Each  of  the  girls  had  much  of  this,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  principally  owii^  to  their  heavenly  blue  eyes. 
I  doubt  if  any  woman  with  black  or  hazel  eyes,  notwithstanding 
all  the  brilliancy  of  their  beauty,  ever  possessed  this  charm  in 
the  higher  degree.  It  bdoaged  to  Grace  even  more  than  to 
Lucy  or  Emily ;  though  of  the  last  two  I  think  the  Ei^ish  giii 
possessed  it  in  a  slight  degree  the  most,  so  fiu*  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  mere  shading  «id  color,  while  the  American  exhib* 
ited  the  most  of  it  in  moments  of  Ibeting  and  emotion.  Perhaps 
this  last  advantage  was  owing  to  Lucy's  submitting  most  to 
nature  and  to  her  impulses.  It  must  be  rem^nbered,  however, 
that  I  had  not  seen  Lucy  now  for  near  two  years,  and  two  of 
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the  most  important  years  of  a  young  female's  life,  as  respected 
ber  personal  appearance. 

Afi  relates  to  character^  I  will  not  now  speak  as  plainly  as  I 
shall  be  called  on  to  do  hereafter.  A  youth  of  twenty  is  not  the 
best  judg^  of  such  things,  and  I  ahall  leave  events  to  tell  their 
own  story  in  this  particular.  1 

We  had  been  at  sea  a  fortni^t,  when  happening  to  allude  to 
the  p^arl  fishery,  I  bethought  me  of  my  own  prizes.  A  ship 
that  denies  a  numerous  crow,  is  a  sort  of  omnittm  ^therum  of 
human  employments.  For  ordinarily  maoned  craft,  seamen  vce 
necessary;  but  ships-of-war,  privateers,  and  letters-of^marque, 
can  afford,  as  poor  Marble  would  express  it,  to  generalize.  We 
had  several  t):adesmen  in  the  Crisis — ^mechanics,  who  fonnd  the 
restraints  of  a  ship  necessary  for  thdr,  own  good— ^u»i,  among 
others,  we  happened  to  have  a  goldsmith.  This  man  had  offered 
to  perform  my  pearls,  and  to  string  them ;  an  operation  to 
which  I  consented.  The.  follow  had  perfcnmed  his  task  as  well 
as  CQuld  be  de^ed,  aiid  supplying  from  his  own  Bt(»*es.a  pair  of 
suitable  clasps,  had  formed  the  whole  into  a  simple,  but  as 
beautiful  a  necklace,  as  I  ever  lidd  eyes  on.  He  had  pot  the 
largest  pearl  of  all  directly  in  the  centre,  and  then  arranged  the 
remaindeiv  by  placing  several  of  the  smaller  together  s^arated 
by  one  of  the  second  size,  until  the  whole  formed  a  row  that 
would  much  morie  than  encircle  my  own  neck,  and  which,  of 
course,  wi&uld  drop  gtacefidly  round  that  of  a  £miale» 

When  I  produced  this  beaatiM  ocnament,  one  that  &  woman 
of  rank  might  have  coveted,  Emily  did  not  endeavor  to  conceal 
her  adoration*  Unaccustomed,  hers^  to  the  higher  associa* 
tions  of  h^  own  coimtry*  «he  had  never  seen  a  necQdaoe  of  the 
same  value,  and  she  even  fancied  it.  fit' for  a  queen.  Doubt- 
less, queens  nsudly  possess  mudi  mdre  precious  pearls  than 
tho$0  of  mine,  and  yet  it  was  to  bi9 . apposed  they.iKrould  not 
disdfdn^to.  w0ar  €^v0n  siich  as.  they.  Mf^ot  Medion  examined 
the  nec^laoo  carefully;  and; I  oould  see-  by  his  countenance,  h^ 
was  «urpru)ed  and  pleased. 
.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  questioned,  if.any.ot^er  mai^ 
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enjoys  as  msaiy  physical  advantages  with  the  same  means,  as 
tlie  Americans.  I  speak  more  of  his  habits,  than  of  his  oppor- 
tunities ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  after  seeing  a  good  deal  of  various 
parts  of  the  woHd,  that  the  American  of  moderate  Ibrtmie  has 
more  physical  indulgenees  than  any  other  man*  While  this  is 
true,  however,  as  a  whole,  there  are  certain- points  on  which  he 
i^gnaHy  ffdls.  He  Mis  (^ten,  when  it  eomes  to  the  mere  out- 
ward exhibition;  abd  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a  single  weUr 
ordefod  household — ^raeaning  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and 
representation  united — in  the  whole  country.  "Hie  particular 
deficiency,  if  deficiency  it  be,  applies  in  an  idmost  exclusive  de* 
gree  to  the  use  of  precious  stones,  jewdry,  and  those  of  the  more 
valuable  metals  in  general.  The  ignorance  ci  the  vahie  of 
precious  stones  is  so  great,  that  half  the  men,  meaning  those 
who  possess  more  or  less  of  fortune,  do  not  even  know  the 
names  of  those  of  the  conmioner  sorts.  I  doubt,  if  one  educated 
American  in  twenty  could,  even  at  this  moment,  tell  a  st^phire 
from  an  amethyst,  or  a  turquoise  from  a  garnet ;  though  the 
women  are  I'ather  more  expert  as  lapidaries.  Now,  I  was  a  true 
American  in  this  respect ;  and,  while  I  knew  I  possessed  a  very 
beautiful  omauaent,  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  its  value  as 
an  artiele  of  conim^roe.  With  the  major  it  ^asidifferent.  He 
bad  studied  such  things,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  thenL  The 
reader  will  judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  hdud  him  say : 

*'  That  necklace,  in  the  hands,  of  Buddie  and  Bridges,  woidd 
oring  a  thousand  pounds,  in  London  I" 

"  Father  I"  excMmed  Emily. 

<^  I  do  think  it*  It  is  not  so  much  the  sice  of  the  pearls, 
though  these  largest  are  not  conunon  even  in  that  particular, 
but  it  is  their  extreme  beauty ;  their  color  and  transparency — 
their  watery  as  it  is  caUed." 

^  I  thought  ^at  a  term  implied  only  to  diamonda,^  observed 
Emily,  with  an  interest  I  wished  AA  had  not  manifested. 

'^  It  is  also  applied  to  pearis-*^there  are  pearls  of  what  is  called 
the  '  white  water,'  and  they  are  of  the  sort  most  priied  in  Eu- 
i:ope.    The  *  yellow  water'  are  more  esteemed  among  nations  of 
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darker  akins ;  I  suppose  tliat  is  the  secret.  Yes,  I  think  if  yoa 
send  this  necklace  to  London,  Wallingford,  you  will  get  six  or 
eight  hondred  pounds  for  it" 

^I«hall  never  sell  it,  sir — ^at  least,  not  as  long  as  I  can  avoid  it" 

I  saw  that  Emily  looked  at  me,  with  an  earnestness  for  which 
I  could  not  account 

''Not  sell  itr  repeated  her  father.  ''Why,  what  in  the 
name  of  Neptune  can  you  do  wifli  such  an  ornament  f 

"  Keep  it.  It  is  strictly  my  own.  I  brought  it  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  my  own  hands ;  removed  the  pearls  horn 
what  the  editors  would  call  their  '  native  homes'  myself  and  1 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  that  I  never  could  feel  in  any  ornament 
that  was  purchased." 

"  Still,  this  will  prove  rather  an  expensive  taste.  Pray,  what 
mterest  do  you  obtain  for  money,  in  your  part  of  the  world, 
WalKngfordr 

"  Six  per  cent,  in  New  York,  sir,  perhaps,  on  the  better  sort 
ci  permanent  securities." 

"  And  how  much  is  sixty  pounds  sterlii^,  when  turned  into 
doUarsT 

"  We  usually  say  five  for  one,  though  it  is  not  quite  that ; 
from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety,  all 
things  considered-— though  two  hundred  and  sixty-«ix,  nominal* 
ly,  or  thereabouts." 

"  Well,  even  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  is  a  good 
deal  for  a  young  man  like  you  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  saying 
he  owns  a  pearl  necklace  that  he  cannot  use." 

"  But  it  cost  me  nothing,  sir,  and  of  couree  I  can  lose  nothing 
by  it." 

"  I  rather  think  you  wiU  lose  what  I  tell  you,  if  the  omamem 
can  be  sold  for  that  sum.  When  a  man  has  prepay  from  which 
he  might  derive  an  income,  and  does  not,  he  is,  in  one  sense, 
and  that  the  most  important,  a  loser." 

"  I  have  a  sister,  Migor  Merton;  I  may  possibly  give  it  tc 
her — or,  should  I  many,  I  would  certainly  give  it  to  my  wife." 

I  could  see  a  smile  struggling  about  the  mouth  of  the  major^ 
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«rhich  I  was  then  too  yonng,  and  I  may  add,  too  American,  to  nn« 
deretand.  The  incongniitj  of  the  wife  of  a  man  of  two  tbon- 
aand,  or  five-and-twenty  bandred  dollars  a  year  wearing  two 
years'  income  round  her  neck,  or  of  being  magnificent  in  only 
one  item  of  ber  dress,  bonsebold,  or  manner  of  living,  never  oc- 
cnrred  to  my  mind.  We  can  all  laugb  wben  we  read  of  Indian 
cbie&  wearing  nniform  coats,  and  cocked-bats,  without  any  other 
articles  of  attire ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  inconsistencies  in  our 
own  cases,  that  are  almost  as  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated and  conventional  usages.  To  me,  at  that  age,  there  waa 
nothing  in  the  least  out  of  the  way,  in  Mrs.  Miles  Wallingford^s 
wearing  the  necklace,  ber  husband  being  unequivocally  its  owner. 
As  for  Emily,  she  did  not  smile,  but  continued  to  bold  the  neck- 
lace in  her  own  very  white,  plump  band,  the  pearls  making  the 
band  look  all  the  prettier,  while  the  hand  assisted  to  increase 
the  lustre  of  the  pearls.  I  ventured  to  ask  ber  to  put  the  neck- 
lace on  ber  neck>     She  blushed  slightly,  but  she  complied. 

"Upon  my  word,  Emily,"  exclaimed  the  gratified  father, 
"  you  become  each  other  so  well,  that  I  am  losing  a  prejudice, 
and  b^n  to  believe  even  a  poor  man's  daughter  may  be  justified 
in  using  such  an  ornament." 

The  sight  was  certdnly  sufiScient  to  justify  any  thing  of  the 
sort  Tbe  dazzling  whiteness  of  Miss  Merton's  skin,  the  admira- 
ble outlines  of  her  throat  and  bust,  and  the  flush  which  pleasure 
gave  her  cheeks,  contributed  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  the  charms 
of  the  woman  ornamented  the  pearls,  or  those  of  the  pearls 
ornamented  the  woman  I  I  remember  I  thought,  at  the  time, 
my  eyes  bad  never  dwelt  on  any  object  more  pleasing  than  was 
Miss  Merton  during  the  novelty  of  that  spectacle.  Nor  did  the 
pleasure  cease  on  the  instant ;  for  I  begged  her  to  continue  to 
wear  the  necklace  during  the  remainder  of  the  day — a  request 
with  wMcb  she  had  the  good-nature  to  comply.  Which  was 
most  gratified  by  this  exhibition,  the  young  lady  or  myself  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say ;  for  there  is  a  mutual  satisfaction  in 
admiring,  and  in  being  admired. 
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When  I  i^ent  into  tKe  cabin  to  say  good  night,  I  found  Emily 
Morton,  with  the  necklace  in  her  hand,  gazing  at  it^  by  the  l^ht 
of  a  powerfiil  lamp,  with  eyes  as  liquid  and  soft  as  the  pearls 
themselyes.  I  stood  still  to  admire  her ;  for  never  before  had  I 
seen  h^r  so  bewitchingly  beautifu^.  Her  countenam^e  was  wm- 
ally  a  little  wanting  in  intellectual  expression,  though  it  possess^ 
ed  so  much  of  that  which  I  have^  described  as  angelic  ;  but,  on 
this  occasion  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  ideas.  Can  it  be  ppa- 
sible,  whispered  conceit — and  what  very  young  man  is  entirely 
free  from  it  ?— can  it  be  possible  she  is  now  thinking  how  happy 
a  woman  Mrs.  Miles  Wallingford  will  one  day  be  ?  Am  I  in  any 
manner  connected  with  that  meditating  brow,  that  reflecting 
air,  that  fixed  look,  that  pleased,  and  yet  doubting  expression  ? 

"  I  was  about  to  send  for  you.  Captain  Wallingford,"  said 
Emily,  the  instant  she  saw  me,  and  confirming  my  conceited 
conjectures,  by  blushing  deeper  than  I  had  seen  her  before,  in 
the  whole  of  that  blushing,  sensitive,  and  enjoyable  day ; 
"  about  to  send  for  you,  to  take  charge  of  your  treasure." 

^  ^d  could  you  not  assume  that  much  responsibility,  for  a 
single  night  ?" 

"'Twould  be  too  great — ^it  is  an  honor  reserved  for  Mrs, 
Wallingford,  you  know." 

This  was  smilingly  said,  I  fancied  sweetly  and  kindly,  and 
yet  it  was  said  not  altogether  without  something  that  ap- 
proached to  an  equivoque;  a  sort  of  manner  that  the  deep, 
natural  feeling  of  Grace,  and  needle-like  truth  of  Lucy,  had 
rendered  unpleasant  to  me.  I  took  the  necklace,  shook  the 
young  lady's  hand  for  good  night — we  always  did  that,  on  meet- 
ing and  parting  for  the  day — ^paid  my  compliments  to  the  father, 
and  withdrew. 

I  was  dressing  next  morning,  when  Neb  came  bolting  into 
luy  state-room,  with  his  Clawbonny  freedom  of  manner,  his 
eyes  looking  lobsters,  and  his  necklace  of  pearl,  glittering  be* 
tween  a  pair  of  lips  that  might  have  furnished  a  cannibal  two 
famous  steaks.  As  soon  as  fairly  established  in  command,  I 
had  brought  the  fellow  aft,  berthing  him  in  the  steerage,  in  or- 
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4er  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of  his  personal  service  than  I 
co^ld  obtain  while  he  was  exclusively  a  foremast  Jack.  Still, 
he  kept  his  watch ;  for  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  deprive  him 
of  that  pleasure. 

"  Oh  I  Masser  Mile  1"  exclaimed  the  blacl^  as  soon  as  he 
coidd  speak ;. "  'e  boat — ^'e  boat  I" 

"  What  of  the  bo^  ?    Is  any  one  overboard  ?"    . 

"'E  whaleboat,  gir!~poor  Captain  Marble — ^'e  whaleboat,  sir  I" 

"  I  understand  you,  Neb— go  on  deck,  and  desire  the  officer 
of  the  watch  to  heave-to  the  ship,  as  soon  as  it  is  proper;  I  will 
come  up,  the  instant  I  can." 

Here,  then,  I  t^u^t,  Providence  has  brought  us  on  the 
track  of  the  unfortunate  whaleboat ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  see 
the  mutilated  remains  of  some  of  our  old  companions — ^poor 
Marble,  doubtless,  from  what  Neb  said — ^w^ll,  the  will  of  God 
be  done.  I  was  soon  dressed ;  and,  as  I  went  up  the  cabin  lad- 
der, the  movement  on^  deck  denoted  the  nature  of  th^  excite- 
ment that  now  prevailed  generally,  in  the  ship.  Just  as.  I 
reached  the  quarter-deck,  the  main-yard  swung  round,  and  the 
sails  weret  brought  aback.  The  whole  crew  was  in  commotion, 
and  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  could  learn  the  cause. 

The  morning  was  misty,  and  the  view  round, the  ship,  until 
within  a  few  minutes,  had  been  confined  to  a  circle  of  less  than 
a  mile  in  diameter.  As  the  sun  rose,  however,  the  mist  broke 
away  gradually,  and  then  the  watch  caught  a  view  of  the  whale- 
boat  mentioned  by  Neb.  Instead  of  being  floating  about  on 
tlie  ocean,  with  the  remains  of  its  unfortunate  crew  lying  in  its 
bottom,  as  I  had  expected  to  see  it,  when  I  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  uidooked-for  object,  it  was  not  a  milo  distant, 
pulling  briskly  for  us,  and  containing  not  only  a  full,  but  a  strong 
and  an  animated  crew. 

Just  at  that  instant,  some  one  cried  out  ''Sail  hoP  and 
sure  enough,  a  ship  was  seen  some  four  or  five  miles  to  lee- 
ward, a  whaler  evidently,  turning  to  windward,  under  easy  can- 
vas, in  order  to  rejoin  her  boat,  from  which  she  had  lately  been 
separated  by  the  night  and  the  fog.     This,  then,  was  no  more 
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than  a  whaler  and  her  boat ;  and,  on  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
a  glass,  Talcott  soon  discovered,  a  mile  to  windward  of  the 
boat,  a  dead  whale,  with  another  boat  lying  by  it,  in  waiting  for 
the  approach  of  the  ship,  which  promised  to  fetch  as  &r  to 
windward,  on  its^ext  tack. 

''They  desire  to  speak  us,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Talcott^''  I  re- 
marked. ''  The  ship  is  probably  an  American ;  it  is  likely  the 
captain  is  in  the  boat,  and  he  wishes  to  send  letters  or  messages 
home.** 

A  shout  came  from  Talcott,  at  the  next  instant — ^then  he 
cried  out — 

''  Three  cheers,  my  lads ;  I  see  Captain  Marble  in  that  boat, 
as  plainly  as  I  see  the  boat  itself!" 

The  cheers  that  followed,  were  a  spontaneous  burst  of  joy. 
They  reached  the  approaching  boat,  and  gave  its  inmate  an 
earnest  of  his  reception.  In  three  more  minutes.  Marble  was 
on  the  deck  of  his  old  ship.  For  myself  I  was  unable  to  speak; 
nor  was  poor  Marble  much  better  off,  though  more  prepared  for 
the  interview. 

**  I  knew  you.  Miles ;  I  knew  you,  and  the  bloody  *  Pretty 
Poll,' "  he  at  last  got  out,  the  tears  runnii^  down  his  cheeks 
like  water,  "the  moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  gave  me  a  &ir 
glimpse.  TTieyVe  got  her — yes — d — ^n  her — God  Wess  her,  I 
mean — ^they^ve  got  her,  and  the  bloody  ^Frenchmen  will  not  go 
home  with  that  feather  in  their  caps.  Well,  it  couldn't  have 
happened  to  a  cleverer  fellow ;  and  Pm  just  as  happy  as  if  I  had 
done  it  myself  f 

There  he  stood,  sound,  safe,  and  sturdy  as  ever ;  and  the  four 
Sandwich  Islanders  were  all  in  the  boat,  just  as  well  as  if  they 
had  never  quitted  the  ship.  Every  man  of  the  crew  had  to 
shake  hands  with  Marble,  congratulations  were  to  be  exchanged, 
and  a  turbulent  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  coherent  account  from  the  man  of  what  had  befallen 
Imn.  As  soon  as  practicable,  however,  he  motioned  for  silence, 
and  told  his  own  story  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all  hands. 

**  You  know  how  I  left  you,  men,"  Marble  commenced,  swab 
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biDg  hiB  eyed  and  checks,  and  etroggling  to  speak  with  some- 
thing like  an  appearance  of  composurei  ''and  the  errand  on  which 
I  went  The  last  I  saw  of  you  was  about  hi^  an  hour  before  the 
gust  broke:  At  that  time  I  was  so  near  the  ship  as  to  make  out 
she  was  a  whaler;  and,  nothing  doubting  of  being  in  sight  of  you 
in  the  morning,  I  thought  it  safer  to  pull  along^de  of  her^  than 
to  try  to  hunt  for  the  schooner  in  the  dark.  I  found  an  old  ship- 
mate in  the  whaler's  captain,  who  was  looking  for  a  boat}  that  had 
struck  adrift  the  night  before ;  and  both  parties  were  pleased 
There  was  not  much  time  for  compliments,  however,  as  you  all 
know.  The  ship  bore  up  to  speak  you,  and  then  she  bore  up, 
again  and  again,  on  account  of  the  squalls.  While  Mr.  Walling- 
ford  was  probably  hugging  the  wind  in  order  to  find  tMy  we 
were  running  off  to  save  our  spars ;  and  next  morning  we  could 
see  nothing  of  you.  How  else  we  missed  each  other  ig  more 
than  I  can  say ;  for  Fve  no  idee  you  went  off  and  left  me  out 
here,  iu  the  middle  of  the  ocean" — ^ 

''We  cruised  for  you,  within  five  miles  of  the  spot,  for  9 
whole  day  I"  I  ezdaimed,  eagerly. 

"  No,  no,  Oaptain  Marble,"  the  men  put  in,  in  a  body,  "  we 
did  all  that  men  could  do,  to  find  you." 

"  I  know  it  I  I  could  swear  to  it,  without  a  word  from  one 
of  you.  Well,  that's  the  whole  story.  We  could  not  find  you, 
and  I  stuck  by  the  ship  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  there  was  no 
choice  between  that  and  jumping  overboard ;  and  here  has  the 
Lord  brought  us  together  again,  though  we  are  every  inch  of 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  we  parted." 

I  then  took  Marble  below,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  separation.  He  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest,  manifesting  the  strongest  sympathy  in  our  success. 
Nothing  but  expressions  of  gratification  escaped  him,  until  1 
remarked,  as  I  concluded  my  account— 

"And  here  is  the  old  ship  for  you,  sir,  just  as  we  lost  her; 
and  glad  am  I  to  see  her  once  tnor^  in  so  good  hands." 

"  Who  put  that  bloody  poop  on  her,  you  or  the  Frenchmai^ 
Miles?" 
14 
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**Th6  Frenchman.  Now  it  is  peace,  however,  it  is  no  great 
matter ;  and  the  cabin  is  very  convenient  for  the  major  and  hia 
daughter." 

^  It's  just  like  'em !  Spoiling  the  neatest  quarter-deck  on  the 
ocean  with  a  bloody  supernumerary  cabin  T' 

"Well,  sir,  as  you  are  master  now,  you  can  have  it  all  cut 
away  again,  if  you  think  proper." 

"II  I  cut  away  any  thii^ !  I  take  the  command  of  thii 
ship  fix>m  the  man  who  has  so  Mtlj  won  it  I  If  I  do,  may  I 
l>ed— d!" 

"Captain  Marble!  You  astonish  me  by  this  language,  sir; 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  feeling,  of  which  your 
own  good  sense — ^nay,  even  your  duty  to  the  owners-4will  cause 
you  to  get  rid." 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  Master  Miles 
Wallingford,"  answered  Marble,  solemnly.  "  I  thought  of  all 
his  the  moment  I  recognized  the  ship,  and  that  was  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her,  and  my  mind  was  made  up  from  that  instant.  I 
cannot  be  so  mean  as  to  come  in  at  the  seventh  hour,  and  profit 
by  your  courage  and  skill  Besides,  I  have  no  legal  right  to 
command  here.  The  ship  was  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  she  comes  under  the  usual  laws  of  re- 
capture and  salvage." 

"  But  the  owners.  Captain  Marble — remember  there  is  a  cargo 
to  be  taken  in  at  Canton,  and  there  are  heavy  interests  at  stake." 

"  By  George,  that  would  make  me  so  much  the  more  firm. 
From  the  first  I  have  thought  matters  would  be  better  in  your 
hands  than  mine ;  you  have  an  edication,  and  that's  a  wond^ 
ful  thing,  Miles.  As  to  sailing  a  ship,  or  stowing  her,  or  taking 
care  of  her  in  heavy  weather,  or  finding  my  way  across  an  ocean, 
ril  turn  my  back  on  no  man ;  but  it's  a  different  thing  when  it 
comes  to  figures  and  calculations." 

"  You  disappoint  me  greatly  in  all  this,  sir ;  we  have  gone 
through  so  much  together" — 

'  "  We  did  not  go  throi^h  the  recapture  of  thie  vessel  together, 
boy." 
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^  But  it  was  your  thought,  and  but  for  an  accident,  would 
have  been  your  deed,^^ 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  I  have  reflected  coolly  in  the  matter, 
after  I  got  over  my  mortification ;  and  I  think  we  should  have 
been  flogged,  had  we  attacked  the  French  at  sea.  Your  own 
plan  was  better,  and  capitally  carried  out.  Harkee,  Miles,  this 
much  will  I  do,  and  not  a  jot  more.  You  are  bound  to  the 
island,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  pick  up  odds  and  ends ;  and  then 
you  sail  for  Canton  I" 

"Precisely — I  am  glad  you  approve  of  it,  as  you  must  by 
seeing  into  it  so  readily." 

"  Well,  at  the  island,  fiU  up  the  schooner  with  such  articles 
as  will  be  of  no  use  at  Canton.  Let  her  take^  in  the  copper,  the 
English  goods,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  I  will  carry  her  home ; 
while  you  can  pursue  the  v'y'ge  in  the  ship,  as  you  alone  have  a 
right  to  do." 

Ko  arguments  of  mine  could  turn  Marble  from  his  resolution. 
I  fought  him  all  day  on  the  subject,  and  at  night  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  "  Pretty  Poll,"  with  our  old  second  mate  for 
his  first  officer. 
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CHAITER  XIX. 

**Thoa  Bhalt  ieek  the  bea«h  of  sand, 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfln  land; 
Thoa  thalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 
Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  Ia  the  light  moonshine.^ 

DaAKa. 

Thers  is  bat  a  word  to  say  oi  the  whaler.  We  spoke  her, 
of  course,  and  parted,  leavuig  her  her  bpat  She  passed  half  ao 
hour  close  to  us,  and  then  went  after  her  whale.  When  we  lost 
sight  of  her,  she  was  cutting  m  the  fish,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  As  for  ourselves,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
for  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  relating  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
passage.  We  reached  our  place  of  destination  ten  days  after 
we  found  Marble,  and  carried  both  the  ship  and  schooner  into 
the  lagoon,  without  any  hesitation  or  diflSculty.  Every  thing 
was  found  precisely  as  we  had  left  it;  two  months  having  passed 
as  quietly  as  an  hour.  The  tents  were  standing,  the  different 
objects  lay  where  they  had  been  hastily  dropped  at  our  hurried 
departure,  and  every  thing  denoted  the  unchangeable  character 
of  an  unbroken  solitude,  l^e  and  the  seasons  could  alone 
have  produced  any  sensible  alteration.  Even  the  wreck  had 
neither  shifted  her  bed,  nor  suffered  injury.  There  she  lay, 
seemingly  an  immovable  fixture  on  the  rocks,  and  as  likely  to 
last  as  any  other  of  the  durable  things  around  her. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a  ship, 
even  if  it  be  only  to  stroll  along  the  vacant  sands  of  some  na- 
ked beach.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  secured,  we  poured 
ashore  in  a  body,  and  the  people  were  given  a  holiday.  There 
was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  apprehend,  and  we  all  enjoyed  the 
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liberty  of  moTcment  and  the  freedom  from  c$irc  that  accOmpfi' 
nicd  Ofxr  peculiar  situation.  Some  prepared  lines  and  com 
menced  fishing ;  others  haoled  the  seine ;  while  the  less  inddstri- 
onsly  disposed  lounged  about,  selected  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  or  hunted  for  shells— of  which  there  were  many,  and  those 
extremely  beautifbl,  scattered  along  the  inner  and  outer  beaches, 
or  lying  visible  just  withm  the  wash  of  the  water.  I  ordered  two 
or  three  of  the  hands  to  make  a  colleotioh  for  Clawbonny )  pay- 
ing them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  their  extra  services.  Their 
success  was  great,  and  I  still  possess  the  fruits  of  their  search, 
as  memorials  6f  my  youthful  adventures. 

Emily  and  her  maid  took  possession  of  their  old  tents,  neither 
of  which  had  been  disturbed ;  and  I  directed  that  the  necessary 
articles  of  furniture  should  be  landed  for  their  use.  As  we 
intended  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days  at  Marble  Land,  there  was 
a  general  disposition  to  make  ourselves  comfortable;  and  the 
crew  were  permitted  to  bring  such  things  ashore  as  they  desired, 
caire  being  had  for  the  necessary  duties  of  th^  ships.  Since 
quitting  Londo!i;  we  had  been  prisoners,  with  the  short  mtorKal 
of  our  former  visit  to  this  place,  and  it  was  now  deemed  wisest 
to  give  the  people  a  little  relaxation.  To  all  this,  I  was  advised 
by  Marble;  who,  though  a  severe,  imd  so  often  seemingly  an 
obdurate  man,  was  in  the  main  disposed  to  grant  as  much  in- 
dulgence, at  suitable  moments,  as  any  ofScer  I  ever  sailed  with. 
There  was  an  ironical  severity,  at  times^  about  the  man,  which 
misled  superficial  observers.  I  have  heard  of  a  waggish  boat- 
swain in  the  navy,  who,  when  disposed  to  menace  the  crew  with 
some  of  his  official  visitations,  used  to  cry  put,  "Fellow-citizens, 
Fm  coming  among  you ;"  aiid  the  anecdote  never  recurs  to  thy 
mind,  without  brioging  MarUe  back  to  my  recoflcctibns;  When 
in  spirits,  he  had  much  of  this  bitter  irony. in  his  manner;  and 
his  own  early  experience  had  rendered  him  somewhat  insensible 
to  profsisumal  suffering;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  always  thought 
him  a  humane  man. 

Wo  went  into  the  lagoon,  before  the  sun  had  risen;  and 
before  the  breakfast  hour  of  those  who  lived  aft,  we  had  every 
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thing  landed  that  was  necessary,  and  were  in  possession  of  out 
tents.  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  attend  particnlarly  to  t^  wants 
of  the  Mortons ;  and,  precisely  as  the  bell  of  the*  ship  struck 
eight,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  meant  eight  o^clock,  the  black 
came  with  the  major's  compliments,  inyiting  *^  Captain^^  Walling 
ford  and  "  Captain^*  Marble  to  break6ast. 

*'  So  it  goes,  Miles,"  added  my  companion,  after  promising  to 
join  the  party  in  a  few  moments.  '^  This  arrangement  about 
the  schooner  leaves  us  both  captains,  and  preyents  any  thing 
like  your  downhiU  work,  which  is  always  unpleasant  business; 
Captain  Marble  and  Captain  WaQingford  sound  w:ell ;  and  I 
hope  they  may  long  sail  in  company.  But  natur'  or  art  never 
meant  me  for  a  captain." 

**Well,  admitting  this,  where  there  are  two  captains,  one 
must  outrank  the  other,  and  the  senior  commands.  You  should 
be  called  Commodore  Marble." 

"  None  of  your  pleasantry.  Miles,"  returned  Marble,  with  a 
severe  look  and  shake  of  the  head ;  "  it  is  by  your  favor,  and  I 
hope  by  your  good  opinion,  that  I  am  master  of  even  that  little, 
half-blooded,  part  French,  part  Yankee,  schooner.  It  is  my 
second,  and  I  think  it  will  be  my  last  command.  I  have  gener- 
alized over  my  life,  upon  a  l^e  scale,  within  the  last  ten  days, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  created  me  to  be 
your  mate,  and  not  you  to  be  mine.  When  natur*  means  a 
man  for  any  thing  particular,  i^  doesn't  set  him  adrift  among 
human  beings,  as  I  was  set  adrift." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir — ^perhaps  you  will  give  me  an 
outline  of  your  history ;  and  then  all  will  be  plain." 

^*  Miles,  oblige  me  in  one  particular— -it  will  cost  you  no  great 
struggle,  and  will  considerably  relieve  my  mind." 

^*You  have  only,  to  name  it,  sir,  to  be  certain  it  will  be 
done." 

"  Drop  that  bloody  »V,  then ;  it's  xmbecoming  now,  as  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Call  me  Marble,  or  Moses ;  as  I  call  you, 
Miles." 

"  Well,  be  it  so.     Now  for  this  history  of  yours,  which  yon 
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Lave  promised  to  give  me,  by  the  way,  any  time  thede  two 
years." 

"  It  can  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of 
senice.  A  hmnan  life,  properly  generalized  on,  is  fift  any  time 
as  good  as  most  sermons.  It  is  full  of  what  I  call  the  mondity 
of  idees.     I  suppose  you  know  to  what  I  owe  my  names  f 

"  Not  I — to  your  sponsors  in  baptism,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
I  suppose." 

"You're  nearer  the  truth  than  you  may  imagine,  this  time^ 
boy.  I  was  fomid,  a  child  of  a  week  old,  they  tell  me,  lying  m 
a  basket,  one  pleasant  morning,  in  a  stonecutter's  yard,  on  the 
North  River  side  of  the  town,  placed  upon  a  bit  of  stone  that 
was  hewing  out  for  the  head  of  a  grave,  in  order,  as  I  8U|^>o8e, 
that  the  workmen  would  be  sure  to  find  me,  when  they  muster- 
ed at  their  work.  Although  I  have  passed  for  a  down-easter, 
having  sailed  in  their  craft  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  Fm  in 
truth  York  bom." 

"  And  is  this  all  you  know  of  your  odgia,  my  dear  Marble  ?" 

"  All  I  want  to  know,  after  such  a  hint.  A  man  is  never 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  parents  who  are  afraid  to 
own  him.  I  dare  say,  now,  Miles,  that  you  knew,  and  loved, 
and  respected  your  mother  ?" 

"  Love,  and  respect  her  I  I  worshipped  her.  Marble ;  and  she 
deserved  it  all,  if  ever  human  being  did  I" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  can  understand  tkat,^  returned  Marble,  making 
a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  heel,  and  looking  both  thou^tful  and 
melancholy.  "  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  love  and  rei^ct  a 
mother  I  Fve  seen  them,  particularly  young  women,  that  I 
thought  set  quite  as  much  store  by  their  mothers,  as  they 
did  by  themselves*  Well,  no  matter ;  I  got  into  one  of  poor 
Captain  Hobbins's  bloody  currents  at  the  first  start,  and  have 
been  drifting  about  ever  since,  just  like  the  whaieboat  with 
which  we  fell  in^  pretty  much  as  the  wind  blew.  They  hadn't 
the  decency  to  pin  even  a  name — rthey  might  have  got  one  out 
of  a  novel  or  a  story-book,  you  know,  to  start  a  poor  fellow  in 
life  with — to  my  shirt ;  no— they  just  set  me  afloat  on  that  bt 
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of  a  tombstone,  and  cast  off  the  standing  part  of  what  fastened 
me  to  any  thing  human.  There  they  left  me,  to  generalize  on 
the  'arth  and  its  ways,  to  my  heart's  content" 

"And  you  were  found  next  morning,  by  the  stonecutter, 
when  he  came,  again,  to  use  his  chisel" 

"Prophecy  couldn't  have  better  foretold  what  happened. 
There  I  was  found,  sure  enough ;  and  there  I  made  my  first 
escape  from  destruction.  Seeing  the  basket,  which  it  seems  was 
one  in  which  hohad  broi^ht  his  own  dinner,  the  day  before,  and 
forgotten  to  carry  away  with  him,  he  gave  it  a  jerk  to  cast  away 
the  teavings,  before  he  handed  it  to  the  child  who  had  come  to 
take  it  home,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fiUed  again,  when  out  I 
rolled  on  the  cold  stone.  There  I  lay,  as  near  the  grave  as  a 
tombstone,  when  I  was  just  a  week  old." 

**  Poor  fellow — ^yott  could  only  know  this  by  report,  however. 
And  what  was  done  itith  you  f 

"  I  suppose,  if  the  truth  were  known,  my  £sither  was  some- 
whi»Te  about  that  yard;  and  little  do  I  envy  the  old  gentleman 
his  feelings,  if  he  reflected  much  over  matters  and  things.  1 
was  sent  to  the  alm^hotiaie,  however ;  stonecutters  being  nat'- 
rally  hard-hearted,  I  suppose.  The  fisict  that  I  was  left  among 
such  people,  makes  me  think  so  much  the  more  that  my  own 
father  must  have  been  one  of  them,  or  it  never  could  have  hap- 
pened. At  all  events,  I  was.  soon  rated  on  the  almshouse 
books ;  and  the  fintt  thing  they  did  was  to  give  me  some  name. 
I  was  No.  10,  for  about  a  week ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  days  I 
became  Moses  Marble." 

"It  was  an  odd  selection  that  your  'sponsors  in  baptism' 
made  I" 

"  Somewhat— Moses  came  from  the  scriptur's,  they  tell  me ; 
there  l>eing  a  person  of  that  name,  as  I  understand,  who  was 
tamed  adrift  pretty  much  as  I  was  mysel£" 

"  Why,  yes-HM>  far  as  the  basket  a^  the  abandonment  were 
concerned ;  but  he  was  put  afloat  fitdr ly,  and  not  clapped  on  a 
tombstone,  as  if  to  thi*eaten  him  with  the  grave  at  the  very 
outset" 
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"  Well,  Tombstbne  came  very  near  being  my  name.  At  first, 
they  thought  of  giving  me  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
stone  was  intended ;  but,  that-  being  Zollickoffer,  they  thought 
I  never  should  be  able  to  spell  it.  Then  came  Tombstone, 
which  they  thought  melancholy,  and  so  they  called  me  Marble 
consaiting,  I  suppose,  it  would  make  me  tousih" 

"  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  almshouse,  and  at  what 
age  did  you  first  go  to  sea  ?" 

"  I  staid  among  them  the  public  feeds,  until  I  was  eight  years 
old,  and  then  I  took  a  hazy  day  to  cut  adrift  from  charity.  At  that 
time,  MUes,  our  country  belonged  to  the  British — or  they  treated 
it  as  if  it  did,  though  Fve  heard  wiser  men  than  myself  say,  it 
was  always  our  own,  the  King  of  England  only  happening  to  be 
our  king — ^but  I  was  bom  a  British  subject,  and  being  now  just 
forty,  you  can  understand  I  went  to  sea  several  years  before  the 
Revolution." 

"  True — ^you  must  have  seen  service  in  that  wa  •,  on  one  side 
or  the  other  r 

"  If  you  say  both  sides,  you'll  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Id 
1775, 1  was  a  foretop-man  in  the  Romney  50,  where  I  remaineo 
until  I  was  transferred  to  the  Connecticut  74" — 

"  The  what  ?"  said  I,  in  surprise.  "  Had  the  English  a  line- 
oi*-battle  ship  called  the  Connecticut  ?" 

"As  near  as  I.  could  make  it  out;  I  always  thought  it  a  big 
compliment  for  John  Bull  to  pay  the  Yankees." 

"Perhaps  the  name  of  your  ship  was  the  Camatic?  The 
aounds  are  not  unlike.** 

"  Blast  me,  if  I  don't  think  you've  hit  it.  Miles.  Well,  I'm 
g.ad  of  it,  for  I  ran  from  the  ship,  and  I  shouldn't  half  like  the 
thought  of  serving  a  countryman  such  a  trick  Yes,  I  then  got 
on  board  of  one  of  our  sloops,  and  tried  my  hand  at  settling 
the  account  with  my  old  masters.  I  was  taken  prisoner  for  my 
pains,  but  worried  thron|^  the  war  without  getting  my  neck 
stretched.  They  wanted  to  make  it  out,  on  board  the  old  Jar- 
sey,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  but  I  told  'em  just  to  prove  it. 
I-iet  'em  only  prove  where  I  was  bom,  I  said,  and  I  would  give  it 
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np.  I  was  i-eady  to  be  hanged  if  they  could  only  prove  where  I  waa 
bora.    D— e,  but  I  sometimes  thought  I  never  was  bom  at  alL" 

"You  are  surely  an  American,  Marble?  A  Manhattanesc, 
bora  and  educated  f 

"  Why,  as  it  is  not  likely  any  person  would  import  a  child  a 
week  old,  to  plant  it  on  a  tombstone,  I  conclude  I  am.  Yes,  I 
must  be  that ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  laying  claim  to 
the  property  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the  strength  of  my  birth- 
right WeU,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  I  got  out  of 
prison,  and  that  was  shortly  after  you  were  bom.  Captain  Wal- 
lingford,  I  went  to  work  regularly,  and  have  been  ever  since 
sarving  as  dickey,  or  chief  mate,  on  board  of  some  craft  or 
other.  If  I  had  no  family  bosom  to  go  into  as  a  resting-place, 
I  had  my  bosom  to  fill  with  solid  beef  and  pork,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  done  by  idleness." 

"  And  all  this  time,  my  good  friend,  you  have  been  living,  as  it 
might  be,  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  relative  of  any  sort  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  you  are  there.  Often  and  often  have  I  walked 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  said  to  myself,  Among  all 
these  people,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  call  a  relation.  My 
blood  is  in  no  man's  veins  but  my  own." 

This  was  said  with  a  bitter  sadness  that  surprised  me.  Obdu- 
rate, and  insensible  to  suffering  as  Marble  had  ever  appeared 
to  me,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  giving  such  evidence  of 
feeling.  I  was  then  young,  but  now  am  old ;  and  one  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  yes^rs  that  have  intervened,  is  not  to  judge 
of  men  by  appearances.  So  much  sensibility  is  hidden  beneath 
assumed  indifference,  so  much  suffering  really  exists  behind 
smiling  countenances,  and  so  little  does  the  exterior  tell  the  true 
story  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  within,  that  I  am  now  slow  to 
yield  credence  to  the  lying  surfeces  of  things.  Most  of  all  had 
I  learned  to  condenm  that  heartless  injustice  of  the  world,  that 
renders  it  so  prompt  to  decide,  on  rumor  and  conjectures,  con- 
Btituting  itself  a  judge  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  in 
cases  which  it  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  and  in 
which  it  had  not  even  the  power  to  examine  evidence. 
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^^  We  are  all  of  tlie  same  family,  my  friend,"  I  answered,  with 
»  good  design  at  least,  '^  though  a  little  separated  by  time  and 
accidents." 

"Family I  Yes,  I  belong  to  my  own  family.  Fm  a  more 
important  man  in  my  family,  than  Bonaparte  is  in  his,  for  I  am 
all  in  all — ^ancestors,  present  time,  and  posterity  !" 

"  It  is,  at  least,  your  own  &ult  you  are  the  last ;  why  not 
marry  and  have  children?" 

"  Because  my  parents  did  not  set  me  the  example,"  answered 
Marble,  almost  fiercely.  Then  clapping  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
in  a  friendly  way,  as  if  to  soothe  me  after  so  sharp  a  rejoinder, 
he  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  Come,  Miles,  the  major  and  his 
daughter  will  want  their  breakfaustd,  and  we  had  better  join  them. 
Talking  of  matrimony,  there's  the  girl  for  you,  my  boy,  thrown 
into  your  anns  almost  naturally,  a&  one  might  say." 

"  I  am  far  from  being  so  sure  of  that.  Marble,"  I  answered,  as 
both  began  to  walk  slowly  toward  the  tent.  "  Major  Merton 
might  not  think  it  an  honor,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  his  daugh- 
ter marry  a  Yankee  sailor." 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  myself^  perhaps ;  but  why  not  one  like 
vou  ?  How  many  generations  have  there  been  of  you,  now,  at 
the  place  you  call  Clawbonny  V* 

"  Four,  from  father  to  son,  and  all  of  us  Miles  Walling  fords." 

"  WelL^  the  old  Spanish  proverb  says  *  it  t^kes  three  genera- 
tions to  make  a  gentleman ;'  and  here  you  have  four  to  start 
upon.  In  my  family,  all  the  generations  have  been  on  the  same 
level,  and  I  count  myself  old  in  my  sphere." 

"  It  is  odd  that  a  man  like  you  should  know  any  thing  of  old 
Spanish  proverbs  I" 

"  What  f  Of  stich  a  proverb,  think  you.  Miles  f  A  man 
without  even  a  father  or  mother — who  never,  had  either,  as  one 
may  say — ^and  he  not  remember  such  a  proverb  I  Boy,  boy,  I 
never  forget  any  thing  that  so  plainly  recalls  the  tombstone, 
and  the  basket,  and  the  almshouse,  and  Moses,  and  the  names  I" 

"  But  Miss  Merton  might  object  to  the  present  generation," 
I  resumed,   willing  to   di*aw  my  companion  from  his  bitte; 
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tbotiglits,  "  however  fSavoraWy  disposed  hor  father  uiight  prove 
to  the  lasf 

"  That  will  be  your  own  fkult,  then.  Here  you  have  her,  out 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all  to  yourself;  and  if  you  cannot  tell 
your  own  story,  md  that  in  a  way  to  make  her  believe  it,  yon 
are  not  the  lad  I  take  you  for." 

I  made  an  evasive  and  laughing  answer ;  but,  being  quite 
near  the  tent  by  this  time,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  di»- 
eourse.  Ihe  reader  may  think  it  odd,  but  that  was  the  very 
first  time  the  possibility  of  my  marrying  Emily  Merton  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  In  London,  I  had  regarded  her  as  an  agree- 
able acquaintance,  with  just  as  much  of  the  coloring  of  ro- 
mance and  of  the  sentimental  about  our  intercourse,  as  is  com 
mon  with  youths  of  nineteen  and  ^Is  a  little  younger ;  but  a^ 
nothing  more.  When  we  met  on  the  island,  Emily  appeared  to 
me  like  a  friend — a  female  friend — ^and,  of  course,  one  to  be 
>aewed  with  peculiarly  softened  feelings ;  still,  as  only  a  Mend. 
During  the  month  we  had  just  passed  in  the  same  ship,  this  tie 
had  gradually  strengthened;  and  1  confess  to  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  there  being  on  board  a  pretty  girl  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  of  agreeable  manners,  delicate  sentiments,  and  one 
whose  presence  gave  the  Crisis  a  charm  she  certmnly  never 
enjoyed  during  poor  Captain  Williams's  tikne.  ^  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  there  was  something — ^though  what  that  something 
was,  I  did  not  then  know  myself — ^which  prevented  me  from 
absolutely  falling  in  love  with  my  fair  guest.  Nevertheless, 
Marble's  suggestion  was  not  unpleasant  to  me ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  rather  conduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  present  visit. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  our  hosts,  who  always  seemed 
to  remember  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  when 
Marble  and  myself  visited  them  together.  The  breakfast  had  a 
attle  of  the  land  about  it ;  for  Monsieur  Le  Compte's  garde  x 
still  produced  a  few  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  pepper-grass, 
radishes,  etc.;  most  of  which,  however,  had  sown  themselves. 
Three  or  four  fowls,  too,  that  he  had  left  on  the  island  in  the 
hurry  of  his  departure,  had  begun  to  lay  •    and  Neb  having 
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found  a  nest,  we  had  the  very  unosaal  treat  of  fresh  c^s. 
I  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  they  were  sufficiently  "coun- 
try laid." 

"  Emily  and  myself  consider  ourselves  as  old  residents  here/' 
the  major  observed,  as  he  gazed  around  him,  the  table  being 
set  in  the  open  air,  under  some  trees ;  "  and  I  could  almost 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  remain  on  this  beautiful  island  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days— quite,  I  think,  were  it  not  for  my  poor 
girl,  who  might  find  the  society  of  her  old  father  rather  dull 
work,  at  her  time  of  life.'' 

"  Well,  major,"  said  Marble,  "  you  have  only  to  let  your  taste 
be  known,  to  have  the  ch'ice  among  all  our  youngsters  to  be 
her  companion.  There  is  Mr.  Talcott,  a  well-edicated  and  man- 
nerly lad  enough,  and  of  good  connections,  they  tell  me ;  and  as 
for  Captain  Wallingford  here,  I  will  answer  for  him.  My  life  on 
it,  he  would  give  up  Clawbonny,  and  the  property  on  which  he 
4s  the  fourth  of  his  name,  to  be  king,  or  Prince  of  Wdes  of  this 
island,  with  such  company  I" 

Now,  it  was  Marble,  and  not  I,  who  made  this  speech;  and 
yet  I  heartily  wished  it  unsaid.  It  made  me  feel  foolish,  and  I 
dare  say  it  made  me  look  fooli^ ;  and  I  know  it  cansed  Emily 
to  blush.  Poor  girl !  she,  who  blushed  so  easily,  and  was  so 
sensitive,  and  so  delicately  situated — she  was  entitled  to  have 
more  respect  paid  to  her  feelings.  The  major  and  Marble,  how- 
ever, took  it  all  very  coolly,  continuing  the  discourse  as  if  noth- 
ing out  of  the  way  had  been  said. 

"  No  doubt — ^no  doubt,"  answered  the  first ;  "  romance  always 
finds  votaries  among  young  people,  and  this  place  may  well  ex- 
cite romantic  feelings  in  those  who  are  older  than  these  young 
men.  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  ever  since  I  have  known 
thb.  island,.  I  have  had  a  strong  desire  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  dayfe  on  it  ?  The  idea  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you,  there- 
foi*e,  is  by  no  means  one  of  a  moment's  existence." 

"I  am  glad,  at  leasts  dear  sir,"  observed  Emily,  laughing, 
"  that  the  desire  has  not  been  so  stroi^  as  to  induce  you  tc 
make  formal  proposals-  on  the  subject." 
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"You,  indeed,  are  the  great  obstacle;  for  wliat  codd  I  do 
with  a  disconteiitod  giri,  whose  mind  would  be  running  on  balls, 
theatres,  and  other  amusements  ?  We  should  not  have  even  a 
church." 

"  And,  Major  Merton,"  I  put  in,  "  what  could  you,  or  any 
other  man,  do  with  himulf^  in  a  place  Hke  this,  without  com- 
panions, books,  or  occupation  f ' 

"  If  a  consdentioufl  man.  Miles,  he  might  think  over  the  past ; 
if  a  wise  one,  he  would  certainly  reflect  on  the  future.  I  should 
have  books,  since  Emily  and  I  could  muster  several  hundred 
volumes  between  us ;  and,  voOK  books,  I  should  have  compan- 
ions. What  could  I  do  ?  I  should  have  every  thing  to  create, 
as  it  might  be,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeii^  every  thing  ridi^  up 
under  my  own  hand.  There  would  be  a  house  to  construct — 
the  materials  of  that  wreck  to  collect — ^ropes,  canvas,  timber, 
tar,  sugar,  and  divers  other  valuables  that  are  still  out  on  the 
ree^  or  which  lie  scattered  about  on  the  beach,  to  gather  togeth- 
er, and  save  against  a  rainy  day.  Then  I  would  have  a  thought 
for  my  poultry ;  and  possibly  you  might  be  persuaded  to  leave 
me  one  or  two  of  these  pigs,  of  which  I  see  the  French  forgot 
half  a  dozen,  in  their  haste  to  cheat  the  Spaniards.  Oh  I  I 
should  live  like  a  prince  and  be  a  prince  regnant  in  the  bargsdn." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  would  be  captain  and  all  hands,  if  that  would 
be  any  gratification ;  but  I  think  you  would  soon  weary  of  your 
government,  and  be  ready  to  abdicate." 

^^  Perhaps  so.  Miles ;  yet  the  thought  is  pleasant  to  me ;  but 
for  this  dear  ^rl,  it  would  be  particularly  so.  I  have  very  few 
relatives ;  the  nearest  I  have  being,  oddly  enough,  your  own 
country  people,  gentlemen.  My  mother  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
where  my  fiather,  a  merchant,  married  her ;  and  I  came  very 
near  being  a  Yankee  myself  having  been  bom  but  a  week  after 
my  parents  landed  in  England.  On  my  father's  side,  I  have  not 
five  recognized  relatives,  and  they  are  rather  distant;  while 
those  on  my  mother's  are  virtually  all  strangers.  Then  I  never 
owned  a  foot  of  tins  earth  on  which  we  live,  in  my  life"— 

"  Nor  I,"  intemipted  Marble,  with  emphasis. 
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*^  My  father  was  a  yoai^r  son ;  and  younger  sons  in  Eng- 
land are  generally  lack-lands.  My  life  has  be^i  snch,  and,  I  may 
add,  my  means  such,  that  I  have  never  been  in  the  way  of  pur- 
chasing even  enough  earth  to  bury  me  in ;  and  here,  you  see,  is' 
an  estate  that  can  be  had  for  asking.  How  much  land  do  you 
fancy  there  is  in  this  island,  gentlemen  ?  I  mean,  apart  f^om 
the  beach,  the  sands  and  rocks ;  but  such  as  has  grass,  and 
bears  trees — ground  that  might  be  tilled,  and  rendered  produc- 
tive, without  much  labor  f 

'*  A  hundred  thousand  acres,"  exclaimed  MarblCi  whose  cal* 
culation  was  received  with  a  general  laugh. 

'*  It  seems  rather  larger  to  me,  sir,"  I  answered,  *'  than  the 
form  at  Clawbonny.  Perhaps  there  may  be  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  sort  of  land  you  mention ;  though  the  whole 
island  must  contain  several  thousands — ^possibly  four  or  five." 

"  Well,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  land  make  a  good  es- 
tate— ^but,  as  I  see  Emily  is  getting  frightened,  and  is  nervous 
under  the  apprehension  of  falling  heir  to  such  extensive  posses- 
sions, I  will  say  no  more  about  them." 

No  more  vhu  said,  and  we  finished  our  break£sists,  conversing 
of  the  past,  rather  than  of  the  future.  The  major  and  Marble 
went  to  stroll  along  the  groves,  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck ; 
while  I  persuaded  Emily  to  put  on  her  hat  and  stroll — ^the  other 
way. 

'<  This  is  a  singular  notion  of  my  father^s,"  my  fair  companion 
remarked,  after  a  moment  of  musing ;  '*  nor  is  it  the  first  time, 
I  do  assure  you,  on  which  he  has  mentioned  it  While  we  were 
here  before,  he  spoke  of  it  daily." 

^'  The  scheme  might  do  well  enough  for  two  ardent  lovers," 
feaid  I,  laughing ;  "  but  would  scarcely  be  wise  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  Ids  daughter.  I  can  imagine  that  two  young 
people,  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  might  get  along  in  such 
a  place  for  a  year  or  two,  without  hanging  themselves ;  but  I 
fjEuicy  even  love  would  tire  out,  after  a  while,  and  they  would  set 
about  building  a  boat,  in  which  to  be  offl" 

"  You  are  not  very  romantic,  I  perceive,  Mr.  Wallingford,** 
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EmOj  answered,  and  I  thought  a  little  rcproachf oily.  **  Now, 
I  own  that  to  my  taste,  I  could  be  happy  anywhere  —  here, 
as  well  as  in  London,  surrounded  by  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friends." 

"  Surrounded  I  Ay,  that  would  be  a  very  different  matter. 
Let  me  have  your  father,  yourself,  honest  Marble,  good  Mr. 
Hardinge,  Rupert,  dear,  dear  Gi^e,  and  Lucy,  with  Keb,  and 
some  others  of  my  own  blacks,  and  I  should  ask  no  better 
home.  The  island  is  only  in  twenty,  has  plenty  of  shade,  some 
delicious  fruits,  and  would  be  easily  filled — one  might  do  here,  I 
acknowledge,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  found  a  colony.** 

"  And  who  are  all  these  people  you  love  so  wdl,  Mr.  Walling- 
ford,  that  their  presence  would  make  a  desert  island  pleasant  f" 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mijot  Merton  is  a  half-pay  oflScer  in  the 
British  service,  who  has  been  appointed  to  some  civil  station  in 
India,"  I  answered,  gallantiy.  "  He  is  a  respectable,  agreeable, 
well-informed  gentleman,  a  little  turned  of  fifty,  who  might  act 
as  judge  and  chancellor.     Then  he  has  a  daughter" — 

"  I  know  more  of  her  and  her  bad  qualities  than  you  do 
yourself  sire;  but  who  are  Rupert,  and  Grace,  and  Lucy — deary 
dear  Grace,  especially  ?" 

"  Dear,  dearest  Grace,  madam,  is  my  sister — ^my  onltf  sister 
— ^all  the  sister  I  ever  can  have,  either  by  marriage,  or  any  other 
means,  and  sisters  are  usually  dear  to  young  men,  I  believe." 

"  Well — I  knew  you  had  a  sister,  and  a  dear  sister,  but  I  also 
knew  you  had  but  one.     Now  as  to  Rupert" — 

**  He  is  not  another  sister,  you  may  be  well  assured.  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  a  friend  from  childhood,  who  w«it  to  sea  with 
me,  at  first,  but,  disliking  the  business,  has  since  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law." 

"  That,  then,  is  Rupert.  I  remember  some  such  touches  of 
his  character,  but  did  not  know  the  name.  Now,  proceed  on  to 
the  next" — 

"  What,  Neb !  You  know  him  almost  as  well  as  I  do  my- 
self. He  is  yonder  feeding  the  chickens,  and  will  save  his  pa* 
sage  money." 
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**  But  you  spoke  of  another — that  is — was  there  not  a  Mr.  — 
Hardinge  was  the  name,  I  think  f 

"  Oh  I  trae— I  forgot  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Lucy,  though  they 
would  be  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  colonists.  Idr. 
Hardinge  is  my  guardian,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  a  few 
months  longer,  and  Lucy  is  his  daughter — ^Rupert's  sister.  The 
old  gentleman  is  a  clergyman,  and  would  hielp  us  to  keep  Sun- 
days as  one  should,  and  might  perfoiti  the  marriage  ceremony, 
should  it  ever  be  required." 

"Not  much  danger  of  that,  I  fency,  on  your  desert  island — 
your  Barrataria,"  observed  Miss  Merton,  quickly. 

I  cannot  explain  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  young  ladies  on 
such  points,  unless  it  be  through  their  consciousness.  Now, 
had  I  been  holding  this  idle  talk  with  Lucy,  the  dear,  honest 
creature  would  have  laughed,  blushed  ever  so  little,  possibly, 
and  nodded  her  head  in  frank  assent ;  or,  peihaps,  she  would 
have  said  **  oh !  certainly,"  in  a  way  to  show  that  she  had  no 
desire  to  affect  so  silly  a  thing  as  to  wish  one  to  suppose  she 
thought  young  people  would  not  get  married  at  Marble  Land,  as 
well  as  Clawbonny,  or  New  York.  Miss  Merton,  however,  saw 
fit  to  change  the  discourse,  which  soon  turned  on  her  &ther*s 
health.  On  this  subject  she  was  natural  and  full  of  strong  affec- 
tion. She  was  anxious  to  get  the  major  out  of  the  warm  lati- 
tudes. His  liver  had  been  touched  in  the  West  Indies,  but  he 
had  hoped  that  he  was  cured,  or  he  never  would  have  accepted 
the  Bombay  appointment.  Experience,  however,  was  giving 
reason  to^suspect  the  contrary,  and  Emily  wished  him  in  a  cold 
climate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  with  an  earnestness  that 
showed  she  regarded  all  that  had  been  said  about  lihe  island  as 
sheer  pleasantry.  We  continued  the  conversation  for  an  hour, 
when,  returning  to  the  tent,  I  left  my  fair  companion  with  a 
promise  to  be  as  active  as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  the  ship 
into  a  higher  latitude.  Still  I  did  not  deem  the  island  a  partic- 
ularly dangerous  place,  notwithstanding  its  position ;  the  trades 
and  sea  breezes,  with  its  ample  shades,  rendering  the  spot  one 
of  the  most  delightful  tropical  abodes  I  had  ever  been  in. 
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After  quitting  Emily^  I  went  to  join  Marble,  who  was  alono, 
pacing  a  spot  beneath  the  trees,  that  poor  Le  Compto  had  worn 
into  a  path,  and  which  he  had  himself  called  his  ''  quarter-deck." 

^  This  Major  Merton  is  a  sensible  man,  Miles,"  the  ex-mate 
began,  as  soon  as  I  dropped  in  alongside  of  hina,  and  joine<l  ic 
his  semi-trot;  *^  a  downright,  sensible  sort  of  a  philosopher-likt^ 
man,  accordin*  to  my  notion."  . 

*'  What  has  he  been  teeing  you,  now,  that  has  seized  your 
fancy  so  much  stronger  than  common  ?" 

^  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  this  idee  of  his,  to  remain  on  the 
island,  and  pass  the  remaindor  of  the  v'y'ge  here,  without  slav- 
ing day  and  night  to  get  up  two  or  three  rounds  of  the  ladder 
of  promotion,  only  to  £all  down  again." 

''And  did  the  major  speak  of  such  things  ?  I  know  of  no  dis- 
appointments of  his,  to  sour  him  with  the  world." 

''  I  was  not  speaking  for  Major  Merton,  but  for  myself  A£ies. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  boy,  this  idee  seems  just  suited  to  me,  and 
I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  behind  here,  when 
you  sail" 

I  looked  at  Marble  with  astonishment ;  the  subject  on  which 
the  major  had  spoken  in  pleasantry,  rather  than  with  any  real 
design  of  carrying  his  project  into  execution,  was  one  that  my 
old  messmate  r^;arded  seriously  I  I  had  noted  the  attention 
with  which  he  listened  to  our  discourse,  during  breakfast,  and 
the  strong  feeling  with  which  he  spoke  at  the  time,  but  had 
no  notion  of  the  cause  of  either.  I  knew  the  man  too  well,  not 
to  understand  at  once  that  he  was  in  sober  earnest,  and  had  too 
much  experience  of  his  nature,  not  to  foresee  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty in  turning  him  from  his  purpose.  I  understood  the  true  mo- 
tive to  be  professional  mortification  at  all  that  occurred  since  he 
had  succeeded  Captun  Williams  in  command ;  for  Marble  was 
much  too  honest  and  too  manly,  to  think  for  a  moment  of  con- 
cealing his  own  misfortunes  behind  the  mantle  offered  by  my 
success. 

"  You  have  not  thought  of  thb  matter  sufficiently,  my  friend," 
I  answered,  evasively,  knowing  tha  folly  of.  attempting  to  laugh 
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this  matter  off ;  ^'  when  you  have  dept  on  it  a  night,  you  will 
see  things  differently." 

^  I  fancy  not,  Miles.  Here  is  all  I  want,  and  just  what  I 
want.  After  yon  have  taken  away  every  thing  that  can  be  ro- 
qnired  for  the  vessels,  or  desirable  to  the  owners,  there  will  be 
enough  left  to  keep  me  a  dozen  lives." 

**  It  is  not  on  account  of  food,  that  I  speak — ^the  island  alone, 
in  its  fhiits,  fish,  and  birds,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  seeds,  and 
fowls,  and  pigs  we  could  leave  you,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
fifty  men ;  but  think  of  the  solitude,  the  living  vdthout  object, 
the  chances  of  sickness,  the  horrible  death  that  would  follow  to 
one  unable  to  rise  and  assist  himself,  and  all  the  other  miseries 
of  being  alone.  Depend  on  it,  man  was  not  created  to  live 
alone.     Society  is  indi^ensable  to  him,  and" — 

''  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  and  find  it  entirely  to  my  taste.  I 
toll  you,  Miles,  I  should  be  exactly  in  my  sphere  in  this  island, 
and  that  as  a  hermit.  I  do  not  say  I  should  not  like  tome  com- 
pany, if  it  could  be  yourself  or  Talcott,  or  the  major,  or  even 
Neb ;  but  no  company  is  better  than  bad ;  and  as  for  asking,  or 
allowing  any  one  to  stay  with  me,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
did,  at  first,  think  of  keeping  the  Sandwich  Islanders ;  but  it 
would  be  bad  feith,  and  they  would  not  be  likely  to  remain 
quiet  after  the  ship  had  sailed.  No,  I  will  remain  alone.  You 
will  probably  report  the  island  when  you  get  home,  and  that 
will  induce  some  vessel,  which  niay  be  passing  near,  to  look  for 
me,  so  I  shall  hear  of  you  all,  every  four  or  five  years." 

^'  Gracious  Heaven !  Marble,  you  cannot  be  serious  in  so  mad 
a. design?" 

*'  Just  look  at  my  situation.  Miles,  and  decide  for  yourselfl  I 
am  without  a  friend  on  earth — ^I  mean  nat'nd  friend — I  know 
what  sort  of  friend  you  are,  and  parting  with  you  will  be  the 
toughest  of  all— but  I  have  not  a  relation  on  the  wide  earth — 
no  property,  no  home,  no  one  to  wish  to  see  me  return,  not 
even  a  cellar  to  lay  my  head  in.  To  me  all  places  are  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  this,  which,  having  discovered,  I  look 
upon  as  my  own." 
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^  You  have  ft  country y  Marble,  and  that  is  the  next  Uiing  to 
family  and  home— overshadows  alL" 

"  Ay,  and  I'll  have  a  country  here.  This  will  be  America, 
having  been  discovered  by  Americans,  and  in  their  possession. 
Ton  will  leave  me  the  bunting  and  Til  show  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  a  4th  of  July,  just  as  you  will  show  'em  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  I  was  bom  Yankee,  at  least,  and  111  die  Yankee. 
Fve  sailed  under  that  flag,  boy,  ever  since  the  year  '77,  and  will 
not  sail  under  another,  you  may  depend  on  ik" 

''  I  never  could  justify  myself  to  the  laws  for  leaving  a  ncian 
behind  me  in  such  a  place." 

"  Then  FU  run,  and  that  will  make  aU  right  But  you  know 
well  enough,  boy,  that  leaving  a  captain  is  one  thing,  and  leav- 
ing a  man  another." 

**And  what  shall  I  tell  all  your  acquaintances,  those  Who  have 
sailed  with  you  so  often  and  so  long,  has  become  of  their  old 
shipmate?" 

^  Tell  'em  that  the  man  who  was  once  fwmd  is  now  ^q«V' 
aiiswered  Marble,  bitterly.  "But  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  myself  of  so  much  importance  as  you  se^m  to  imagine. 
The  only  persons  who  will  consid^  the  transaction  of  any  inter- 
est will  be  the  newspaper  gentry,  and  they  will  receive  it  only 
as  'MwZy  and  thank  you  about  half  as  much  as  they  would  iix  a 
murder -OP  a  robbery,  or  the  poisoning  of  a  mother  and  six  little 
children." 

"I  think,  afber  all,  you  would  scarcely  find  the  means  of  sup» 
porting  yourself"  I  added,  looking  round  in  affected  doubt;  for 
I  felt  at  each  instant  how  likely  my  companion  was  to  adhere 
to  his  notion,  and  this  fipom  knowing  him  so  well.  **!  doubt  if 
the  cocoa  is  healthy  all  the  year  round,  and  there  must  be  sea- 
sons when  the  trees  do  not  bear." 

"Have  no  ffeiur  of  that  sort.  I  have  my  own  fowling-piece, 
and  you  will  leave  me  a  musket  or  two,  with  some  ammunition. 
Transient  vessels,  now  the  island  is  known,  will  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply. There  are  two  hens  setting  at  this  moment,  and  a  third 
has  actually  hatched.    Then  one  of  the  men  tells  me  there  is  a 
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Jtter  of  pigs  near  ihe  mouth  of  the  bay.  As  for  the  hogs  and 
the  poultry,  the  shell-fish  and  berries  will  keep  them ;  but  there 
are  fifteen  hogsheads  of  sugar  on  the  beach,  besides  thirty  or 
forty  more  in  the  wreck,  and  all  above  water.  There  ar^  casks 
of  beans  and  peas,  the  sea-stores  of  the  French,  besides  lots  of 
other  things.  I  can  plant,  and  fish,  and  shoot,  and  make  a  fence 
from  the  ropes  of  the  wreck,  and  have  a  large  garden,  ai^d  all 
that  a  man  can  want.  Our  own  poultry,  you  know,  has  long 
been  out,  but  there  is  still  a  bushel  of  Indian  com  left  that  was 
intended  for  their  feed.  One  quart  of  that  will  make  me  a  rich 
man  in  such  a  climate  as  this,  and  with  soil  like  that  on  the  fiat 
between  the  two  groves.  I  own  a  chest  of  tools,  and  am,  ship- 
fashion,  both  a  tolerable  carpenter  and  blacksmith ;  and  I  do  not 
see  that  I  shall  want  for  any  thing.  You  must  leave  half  the 
things  that  are  scattered  about,  and  so  far  from  being  a  man  to 
be  pitied  I  shall  be  a  man  to  be  envied.  Thousands  of  wretches 
in  the  greatest  thorough&res  of  London  would  gladly  exchange 
their  crowded  streets  and  poverty  for  my  solitude  and  abim- 
dance." 

I  began  to  think  Marble  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  reason 
with,  and  changed  the  subject.  The  day  passed  in  recreation  as 
had  been  intended,  and  next  morning  we  set  about  filling  up  the 
schooner.  We  struck  in  all  the  copper,  all  the  English  goods, 
and  such  portions  of  the  Frenchman's  cargo  as  would  be  most 
valuable  in  America.  Marble,  however,  had  announced  to  others 
his  determination  to  remain  behind,  to  abandon  the  seas,  and  to 
turn  hermit.  As  his  4rst  step,  he  gave  up  the  conmiand  of  the 
Pretty  Poll,  and  I  was  obliged  to  restore  her,  again,  to  our  old 
third  mate,  who  was  every  way  competent  to  take  care  of  her. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  schooner  was  ready,  and  despairing 
of  getting  Marble  off  in  A^r,  I  ordered  her  to  sail  for  home,  via 
Cape  Horn,  giving  especial  instructions  not  to  attempt  Magellan. 
I  wrote  to  the  owners,  furnishing  an  outline  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  of  my  future  plans,  simply  remarking  that  Mr.  Mar* 
ble  had  declined  acting,  out  of  motives  of  delicacy,  since  the 
recapture  of  the  ship,  and  that  in  future  their  interests  must 
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remain  in  my  care.  Willi  these  dispatelies  tlie  schooner  sailed 
Marble  and  I  watched  her  until  her  sails  became  a  white  speck 
on  the  ocean,  after  which  she  suddenly  disappeared. 

As  for  the  ship,  she  was  all  ready;  and  my  only  concern  now 
was  in  relation  to  Marble.  I  tried  the  influence  of  Major  Mer- 
ton ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  gentleman  had  already  said  too 
much  in  &yor  of  our  friend's  scheme,  in  ignorance  of  its  effect, 
to  gain  much  credit  when  he  turned  round,  and  espoused  tho 
other  side.  Ihe  arguments  of  Emily  failed,  also.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  reason,  but  feeling  that  governed  Marble ;  and,  in  a 
bitter  hour,  he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
where  he  was.  finding  all  persuasion  useless,  and  the  season 
approaching  when  the  winds  rendered  it  necessary  to  sail,  I  was 
compelled  to  yield,  or  resort  to  force.  The  last  I  was  reluctant 
to  think  of,  nor  was  I  certain  the  men  would  have  obeyed  me 
had  I  ordered  them  to  use  it.  Marble  had  been  their  command- 
er so  long,  that  he  might,  at  any  moment,  have  reassumed  the 
charge  of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  not  probable  his  orders  would 
have  been  braved  under  any  circumstances  that  did  not  involve 
illegality  or  guilt  After  a  consultation  with  the  major,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  yield  to  this  whim,  though  I  did  so  with  greater 
eluotance  than  I  ever  experienced' on  any  other  occasion* 
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CHAPTER  XX; 

**  PM0  on,  relentleas  world  I  I  grievo 
ISTo  more  for  all  that  thou  hast  riyon! 
Pus  on,  in  God's  namo— only  lesTS 
The  things  thoa  never  jet  hast  girenj" 

Iatkt, 

Attbr  every  means  had  been  uselessly  exhausted  to  persnade 
Marble  from  his  design,  it  only  remained  to  do  all  we  could  to 
ma^e  him  comfortable  and  secure.  Of  enemies,  l^ere  was  no 
danger,  and  care  was  not  necessary  for  defence.  We  got  to- 
gether, however,  some  of  the  timber,  planks,  and  other  materials 
that  were  remaining  at  the  ship-yard,  and  built  him  a  cabin, 
that  offered  much  better  shelter  agaiiist  the  tropical  storms  that 
sometimes  prevailed,  than  any  tent  could  yield.  We  made  this 
cabin  as  wide  as  a  plank  is  long,  or  twelve  feet,  and  some  five 
or  six  feet  longer.  It  was  well  eided  and  tightly  roofed,  having 
three  windows  and  a  door.  Ihe  lights  of  the  wreck  supplied 
the  first,  and  her  cabin  door  the  last.  We  had  hinges,  and 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  keep  things  in  thek  place. 
There  was  no  chimney  required,  fire  being  unnecessary  for 
warmth  in  that  climate ;  but  the  French  had  brought  their  car 
boose  from  the  wreck,  and  this  we  placed  under  a  proper  cover- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the  hut,  the  strength  of  one  man 
being  insufiScient  to  move  it.  We  also  enclosed;  by  means  of 
ropes,  and  posts  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  wreck,  a  plot  of  ground 
of  two  acres  in  extent,  where  the  land  was  the  richest  and  up 
shaded,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  injuring  the  v^tablen ; 
and,  poor  Marble  knowing  little  of  gardenmg,  I  had  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  seeing  the  whole  piece  dug,  or  rather  hoed  up, 
and  sown  and  planted  myself,  before  we  suled.     We  put  in 
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corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  several  other 
thuigs,  of  which  we  found  the  seeds  in  the  French  garden.  We 
took  pains,  moreover,  to  transport  from  the  wreck,  many  articles 
that  it  was  thought  might  prove  of  use,  though  they  were  too 
heavy  for  Marble  to  handle.  As  there  were  near  forty  of  us, 
all  busy  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  days,  we  effected  a  great 
deal,  and  may  be  said  to  have  got  the  ishmd  in  order.  I  felt 
the  same  interest  in  the  duty,  that  I  should  in  bestowing  a  child 
for  life. 

Marble,  himself,  was  not  much  among  us  all  this  time.  He 
rather  complained  that  I  should  leave  him  nothing  to  do,  though 
I  could  see  ho  was  touched  by  the  interest  we  manifested  in  his 
welfare.  The  Fi*ench  launch  had  been  used  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  between  the  wreck  and  the  beach,  and  we  found  it 
where  it  had  been  left  by  its  original  owners,  anchored  to  lee- 
ward of  tb^  island,  and  abreast  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  last 
thing  I  meddled  with,  and  it  was  my  care  to  put  it  in  such  a 
state  that,  at  need,  it  might  be  navigated  across  that  tranquil 
sea,  to  some  other  island,  should  Marble  feel  a  desire  to  abandon 
his  solitude.  The  disposition  I  made  of  the  boat  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  launch  was  large  and  coppered,  and  it  carried  two  lug- 
sails.  I  had  both  masts  ste^^ed,  with  the  yards,  sails,  sheets^ 
etc.,  prepai^d,  and  put  in  their  places;  a  stout  rope  was  next 
carried  round  the  entire  boat,  outside,  and  a  few  inches  below 
the  gimwale,  where  it  was  securely  nailed.  From  this  rope,  led 
a  number  of  lanyards,  with  eyes  turned  into  th^  end&  Through 
these  eyes  I  rove  a  sort  of  ridge-rope,  leading  it  also  through 
the  eyes  of  several  standieons  that  were  firmly  stepped  on  the 
tl^warts.  The  effect,  when,  the  ridge-rope  was  set  up,  was  to 
give  the  boat  the  protection  of  this  waist-cloth,  which  inclined 
in-board,  however,  sufSdently  to  leave  an  open  passage  between 
the  two  sides,  of  only  about  half  the  beam  pf  the  boat  To  the 
ridge-rope  and  lanyards,  I  had  tarpaulins  firmly  attached,  tack- 
ing their  lower  edges  strongly  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  boat 
By  this  arrangement,  when  all  was  in  its  place,  and  properif 
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«k)iired,  a  4ea  might  break,  or  a  waw  siap  agaiast  the  boat^ 
without  her  taking  in  much  water.  It  doabl^  her  seeontj  ija 
this  particular,  more  than  answering  the  purposes  of  a  halMeck 
and  wash-board.  It  is  true,  a  yery .heavy  wjave,  might  cairyall 
away ;  but  yeiy  heavy  wares  would  probaUj  fiU  the  boat,  Tmder 
any  circumstances.  Such  a  craft  could  only  %d  safety  in  h^ 
buoyancy ;  and  we  qoade  her  as  ^e  as  an^ndeek^  vessel  very 
wcUeopldbe.  j.     . 

Marble  watched  n^  while  I  was  stiperintending. these  ohanges 
m  the  boat,  with  a  good  deal  of  int^est ;  and  one  evetiiog— I 
had  announced  ax^  intention  to  sail;  ne^t  morning,  the  mi^or  and 
Emily  hay^g  actuary  g<me  on1>oard-rthat  eyening,  he  got  my 
arm,  and  1^  me^  away  from  the  spol^  like  a  man  who  has  nig^t 
business.  I  could  see  that  ho  was  nmph  affected,  and  had 
strong  hopes  he  ii^tended  to  announce  a  change  of  purpose* 
His  hand. actually  trembled,  the. whole  time  h^  grasped  my 
arm. 

**Grod  b|eas  you.  Miles]  God  bless  you^  dear  boyl"  he  sud, 
speal^Bg  with  difficulty,  as  soon  as;  we  were  out  of  eaivshot  from 
the  others.  ''  K  any  being  could  make  me  pine  for  the  worldt 
it  would  be  such  a  friend  as  you.  I  could  liye  on  witjiout.'Qither 
or  mot^r,  brother  or  sister,  ship  or  confidence  of  my  owners, 
good  name  even^  were  I  sure  of  meeting  such  a  lad  as  yourseU^ 
in  only  every  thousandth  man  I  fell  in  with.  But,  yotmg  as 
you  are,  you  know  how  it  is  with  mankind ;  and  no  more  n,eed 
be  saict  about  it.  All  I  ask  .now  is,  thi^t  you  will  knock  off  with 
this  *■  making  him  comfortaUe,'  as:  you  qall  it,  or  you'll  leave 
me  nothing  to  dpipt  myself  I  cai^  fit  out  that  boat  as  well  as 
e'er  a  man  in  the  Crisis,  Fd  have  you  to  know." 

'*  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  my  friend ;  but  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  you  would.  In  that  boat,  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  follow 
us  ou(  to  sea, and  come  on  board  Bg^dn, and  take  yourold  place 
as  master." 

Marble  shook  his  head,  and  I  believe  he  saw  by  my  nianner 
that  1  had  no  serious  expectations  of  the  sort  I  named;  We 
walked  some  distance  farther,  in  ulenoe,  before  he  again  spoka 
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l^n  he  said  suddenly,  and  in  a  way  to  i^ow  how  mat^  liia 
mind  was  troubled— 

**  Miles,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  let  me  hear  from  you  P 

"  Hear  from  me  I  By  what  means,  pray !  You  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Postmaster  General  will  make  a  mail  route  between 
New  York  and  this  island  f 

"  Poh  I  Fm  getting  old,  and  loeing  my  memory.  I  wab  gen- 
eralizing on  friendship,  and  the  like  of  that,  and  the  idee  Tan 
away  with  me.  I  know,  of  course,  when  you  are  out  of  sight, 
that  I  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world — ^probably  shall 
never  see  a  human  &ce  again.  But  what  of  that?  My  time 
cannot  be  long  now,  and  I  shall  have  the  &h,  fowls,  and  pigs  to 
talk  to.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Miles,  Miss  Merton  gave  me  her 
own  Bible  yesterday,  and  «t  my  request,  she  pointed  out  that 
part  which  gives  the  account  about  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  and 
Fve  just  been  looking  it  over :  it  is  easy  enough,  now,  to  under- 
stand why  I  was  called  Moses." 

**  But  Moses  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in  a 
desert,  or  on  an  uninhabited  island,  merely  because  he  wte  found 
in  those  bulrushes." 

^  That  Moses  had  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  parents. 
It  was  fear,  not  shame,  that  sent  him  adrift:  Nor  did  Moses 
ever  let  a  set  of  lubberly  Frenchmen  sei^e  a  fine^  stout  ship,  like 
the  -Crisis,  with  a  good,  able-bodied  crew  of  forty  men  on  board 
her." 

"Come,  Marble,  you  have  too  much  sense  to  talk  m  this 
manner,  it  Is,  fortunately,  not  too  late  to  change  your  mind ; 
and  I  will  let  it  be  understood  that  you  did  so  at  my  pe^ 
suasion." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  final  efibrt  on  my  part  to 
induce  my  friend  to  abandon  his  mad  project  We  conversed 
quite  an  hour,  until  I  had  exhausted  my  breath,  as  well  as  my 
arguments,  indeed ;  and  all  without  the  least  success.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  the  miseraMe  plight  he  must  be  in,- in  the  event  of 
illness ;  but  it  was  an  argument  that  had  no  effect  on  a  man 
who  had  never  had  even  a  headache  in  his  life.     As  for  society, 
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he  cared  not  a  straw  for  it  when  ashore,  he  often  boasted ;  and 
he  conld  not  yet  appreciate  the  effects  of  total  solitude.  Once 
or  twice,  remarks  esei^ed  him  as  if  he  thought  it  posdble  I 
might  one  day  return ;  but  they  were  ventured  in  pleasantry, 
rather  than  with  any  appearance  of  seriousness.  I  could  see 
that  the  self-devoted  hermit  had  his  misgivings,  but  I  could 
obtain  no  verbal  concession  fixmi  him  to  that  effect.  He  was 
reminded  that  the  ship  must  positively  sail  next  day,  since  it 
would  not  do  to  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the  owners  any 
loi^r. 

**  I  know  it,  Miles,"  It^ble  answered,  **  and  no  more  need  be 
fiud  on  the  subject.  Your  people  are  through  with  their  work, 
and  here  comes  Neb  to  report  the  boat  ready  to  go  off.  I  shall 
try  my  hand  ashore  to-ni^ht,  alone ;  in  the  morning,  I  suppose 
you  would  like  to  take  an  old  shipmate  by  the  hand  for  the 
last  time,  and  you  will  nat'rally  look  for  me  at  the  waternude. 
Good  night !  Before  we  part,  however,  I  may  as  well  thank 
you  for  the  supply  of  clothes  I  see  you  have  put  in  my  hut.  It 
was  scarcely'  wanted,  aA  I  have  enough  needles  and  thread  to 
supply  a  slop-shop ;  and  the  eld  duck  left  by  the  French  will 
keep  me  in  jackets  and  tiy)wsers  for  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
Good  night,  my  dear  boy  I    G^od  Weas  you — God  bless  you !" 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  could  see  that  MarUe^s  eyes  looked 
moist,  and  feel  that  his  hand  again  trembled.  I  left  him,  not 
without  the  hope  that  the  solitude  of  this  night,  the  first  in 
which  h^  had  been  left  by  himself  would  have  the  effect  to 
lessen  his  desire  to  be  a  hermit  When  I  turned  in,  it  was 
understood  that  all  hands  were  to  be  called  at  daylight,  and  the 
ship  unmoored. 

Talcott  came  to  call  me,  at  the  indicated  moment.  I  had 
Dsade  him  chief  mate,  and  tak^n  oiie  df  the  PhHadelphians  for 
second  officer ;  a  young  man  who  had  every  requisite  for  the 
station,  and  one  more  than  was  necessary,  or  a  love  of  liquor. 
Bat  drunkards  do  tolerably  wdl  on  board  a  ship  in  which 
reasonable  dlsci|4ine  is  maintained.  For  that  matter,  Neptune 
ought  to  be  a  profound  moralist,  as  youths  are  very  generally 
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sent  to  8c«  to  cure  most  of  the  ethical  ailings.  Talcott  wbm 
directed  to  anmoor,  and  heave  short  As  for  myself,  I  got  int6 
^  boat  and  pulled  ashore,  with  an  intention  of  making^  a  hist  imd 
strong  appeal  to  Marble. 

No  one  was  visiblo  on  the  island  when  we  reached  it  The 
pigs  and  fowls  were  already  in  motion,  howerer,  and  were 
gathering  near  the  door  of  the  hat^  where  Marble  was  accustom* 
ed  to  feed  them  about  that  hour;  the  fowls  on  mtffar^  prince- 
paUy.  I  proceeded  to  the  door,  opened  it,  entered  the  place, 
and  found  it  empty  I  Its  late  inmate  was  then  up,  and  t^road. 
He  had  probably  passed  k  sleepless  night,  and  sought  relief  in 
the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.  I  looked  for  him  in  the  adjacent 
grove,  on  the  outer  beach,  and  in  most  of  his  usual  haunts.  He 
was  nowhere  visible.  A  little  vexed  at  having  so  long  a  walk 
before  me,  at  a  moment  when  we  were  so  much  pressed  for  tim<^ 
I  was  about  to  follow  the  grove  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island, 
to  a  spot  that  I  knew  Marble  frequented  a  good  deal,  when 
moody;  but  my  steps  were  arrested  by  an  accidental  glance  at 
the  lagoon.  I  missed  the  Frenchman's  launch,  or  the  boat  I  had 
myself  caused  to  be  rigged  with  so  much  care,  the  previous 
day,  for  the  intended  hermit's  especial  advantage.  Hiis  was  a 
large  boat;  one  that  had  been  constructed  to  weigh  a  heavy 
anchor,  and  I  had  left  her  moored  between  a  gn^nel  and  the 
«hore,  so  securely,  as  to  forbid  the  idea  she  could  have  been 
moved,  in  so  quiet  a  time,  without  the  aid  of  hands.  Rushing 
to  the  water,  I  got  into  my  own  boat,  and  pulled  directly  on 
boltfd. 

On  reaching  the  ship,  a  muster  of  all  hands  was  ordei^ 
The  result  proved  that  everybody  was  present,  and  at  duty.  It 
followed  that  Marble,  alone,  had  carried  the  boat  out  of  the 
lagoon.  The  men  who  had  had  the  anchor^watches  during  the 
past  night,  were  questioned  on  the  subject;  but  no  one  bad 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  a  movement  in  the  launch*  Mr. 
Talcott  was  told  to  continue  his  duty,  while  I  went  aloft  myself 
to  look  at  the  offing.  I  was  soon  in  the  main-topmast  cross- 
trees,  where  a  view  was  commanded  of  the  whole  island,  a  few 
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covers  excepted,  of  all  the  water  within  the  reef,  and  of  a  wide 
range  without.  Nowhere  was  the  boat  or  Marble  to  be  seen. 
It  was  barely  possible  that  he  had  concealed  himself  behind  the 
wreck,  though  I  did  not  see  how  eveti  this  c6tild  be  done,  un- 
less he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  strike  the  launch's  masts. 

Bj  this  tiihe,  our  last  anchor  was  aweigh,  and  the  ship  was 
clear  of  the  bottom.  Ihe  topsiuls  had  been  hoisted  before  I 
went  aloffc,  athd  jBV^ry  thing  was  now  ready  for  fiOing  away.  .  Too 
anxious  to  ^6  on  deck,  tmder  such  cireum^t^nceis,  and  a  lofty 
position  bemg  the  best  for  ascertaining  the  pres^ce  of  rocks,  I 
determined  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  conn  the  ship  through 
the  passes,  in  my  own  person.  An  order  Was  accordingly  given 
to  set  the  jib,  and  to  swing  the  head-yards,  iand  get  the  spanker 
on  the  ship.  -  In  a  minute,  the  Crisis  was  again  in  motion,  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  the  inlet.  As  the  lagoon  was  not  entirely 
free  from  danger,  coral  rocks  -rising  in  places,  quite  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  I  was  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  the  pilot's 
duty  until  we  got  into  the  outer  bay  when  this  particular  dan- 
ger in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  I  o6u!d  then  look  about  me 
with  more  freedom.  Though  we  so  far  changed  our  position, 
as  respected  the  wreck,  as  to  open  new  vietvs  of  it,  no  launch 
was  to  be  seen  behind  it.  By  the  time  the  ship  reached  the 
passage  through  the  reef,  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  it  there. 
'  We  had  got  to  be  too  fsimiliar  with  the  channels  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  taking  the  ship  through  t^em ;  and  we  were  soon 
Mriy  to  windward  of  the  reef.  Our  course,  however,  lay  to  lee 
ward ;  stud  we  passed  round  the  southern  side  of  the  rocks,  un 
der  the  same  easy  canvas,  until  we  got  abreast,  «id  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of  the  wreck.  To  aid  my  own  eyes,  I  had  call- 
ed np  Talcott  and  Neb ;  but  neither  of  us  could  obtain  the  least 
glimpse  of  the  launch.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  about  the 
wreck ;  though  I  took  the  precaution  to  send  a  boat  to  it.  Ail 
was  useless.  Marble  had  gone  out  to  sea,  quite  alone,  in  the 
Frenchman's  launch;  and,  though  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  were 
now  aloft,  no  one  could  even  fancy  that  ho  saw  anything  in  the 
offing  that  resembled  a  boat* 
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Talcott  and  myself  had  a  private  interview  on  the  subject  ol 
Marble's  probable  course.  Mj  mate  was  of  opinion  that  oui 
friend  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  some  of  the  inhabited 
islands,  unwUling  to  remain  here  when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  and 
yet  ashamed  to  rejoin  us.  I  could  hardly  beUeve  this ;  in  such 
a  caso,  I  thought  he  would  have  waited  until  we  had  sailed : 
when  Le  might  have  left  the  iBland  also,  and  nobody  been  the 
wiser.  To  this  Talcott  answered  that  Marble  probablyfeured 
our  importunities ;  possibly,  compulsion.  It  seemed  singular  to 
me,  that  a  man  who  regretted  his  hasty  decision,  should  adopt 
such  a  course ;  and  yet  I  was  at  a  loss  to  oxjdain  the  matter 
much  more  to  my  own  satisfiaction.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
remedy.  We  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  that  the  bird  had  flown. 

We  hovered  around  the  reef  for  several  hours,  most  of  which 
time  I  passed  in  the  cross-trees,  and  some  of  it  on  the  royal- 
yard.  Once,  I  thought  I  saw  a  small  speck  on  the  ocean,  dead 
to  windward,  thdt  resembled  a  boat's  sail ;  but  there  were  so 
many  birds  flying  about,  and.  glancing  beneath  l^e  sun's  rays^ 
that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  it  was  probably  one  of 
them.  At  meridian,  therefore,  I  gave  the  order  to  square  away, 
and  to  make  «ul  on  our  course.  This  was  done  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  however,  and  not  without  a  good  deal  of  vacillar 
tion  of  purpose.  The  ship  moved  away  from  the  land  rapidly, 
and  by  two  o'clock,  the  line  of  cocoa-nut  trees  that  fringed  the 
horizon  astern,  sunk  entirely  beneath  the  rolling  maigin  of  our 
view.  From  that  moment,  I  abandoned  the  expectation  of  over 
seeing  Moses  Marble  again,  though  the  occurrence  left  all  <^  ua 
sad  for  several  days. 

Major  M^*ton  and  his  daughter  were  on  the  poop  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  morning.  Neither  interfered  in  the  least ;  for  the 
old  soldier  was  too  &miliar  with  discipline  to  venture  an  opin- 
ion concerning  the  managem^it  of  the  ship.  When  we  met  at 
dinner,  however,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  disap* 
pcaranoe  of  our  old  Mend, 

''It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  piido  should  have  prevented 
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Mai'ble  from  acknowledging  his  mistake/'  observed  the  major, 
^'  and  thus  kept  him  from  getting  a  safe  pass^e  to  Canton, 
where  he  might  have  left  you,  and  joined  another  ship,  had  he 
thought  it  necessary." 

<<  Where  we  shall  do  the  same  thing,  I  suppose,  dear  sir," 
added  Emily,  with  a  manner  that  I  thoqght  marked,  ''and 
thus  relieve  Captain  Wallingford  from  the  encumbrance  of  our 
presence." 

"  Me ! — call  your  delightful  society  any  thing  but  an  encum- 
brance, I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Merton,"  I  rejoined  in  haste.  "  Now, 
that  Mr.  Le  Coinpte  has  furnished  this  comfortable  cabin,  and 
you  are  no  longer  at  any  inconvenience  to  yourselves,  I  would 
not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  this  associa- 
tion for  more  than  I  dare  mention." 

Emily  looked  gratified ;  while  her  father  appeared  to  me  to 
be  thoughtful.  After  a  brief  pause,  however,  the  major  resumed 
the  discourse. 

"  I  should  certainly  feel  myself  bound  to  make  many  apolo- 
gies for  the  trouble  we  are  giving,"  he  said,  "  especially,  since  I 
understand  from  Wallingford,  he  will  not  accepty  either  for  him- 
self or  his  owners,  any  thing  like  compensation  even  for  the 
food  we  consume,  were  it  not  that  we  are  here  by  constraint, 
and  not  by  any  agency  of  our  own.  As  soon  as  we  reach  Can* 
ton^  however,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  get  on  board  the  first 
English  ship  that  will  receive  us." 

J  stiile  a  glance  at  Emily,  but  could  not  understand  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  she  heard  this  anuotmcement. 
Of  course,  I  made  an  earnest  protest  against  the  major's  doing 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;  and  yet  I  could  not  well  find  ajiy  suffi- 
cient reason  for  urging  him  to  remain  ^here  he  was,  beyond  my 
own  gratification.  I  could  not  go  to  either  England  or  Bombay; 
and  I  took  it  for  granted  Major  Merton  wished  to  proceed  at 
once,  to  one,  if  not  to  both  of  these  places.  We  conversed,  a 
little  generally  perhaps,  on  the  subject  for  some  time  longer ; 
%nd  when  I  left  the  cabin,  it  struck  me,  Emily's  melancholy  had, 
in  DO  de^ee,  lessened. 
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It  is  a  long  road  to  traverse  over  half  of  the  Pacific.  Weel& 
and  weefaa  were  thus  occupied ;  Talcott  and  myself  profiting  hy 
every  suitable  occasion,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  associa- 
tion chance  had  thus  thrown  in  our  way.  I  make  no  doubt  I 
was  greatly  benefited  by  my  constant  communications  with  the 
Mertons ;  the  mi^or  being  a  cultivated,  though  not  a  particular^ 
ly  brilliant  mafi ;  while  I  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  impossible 
for  two  young  men,  of  our  time  of  life  imd  profession,  to  be 
daily,  almost  hourly,  iA  the  company  of  a  young  woman  like 
Endly  Merton,  without  losing  some  of  the  peculiar  roughness 
of  the  sea,  and  getting,  in  its  place,  some  small  portion  of  the 
gentler  qualities  of  the  saloon.  I  date  a  certain  d  plomb,  ask 
absence  of  shyness  in  th^  company  of  females,  ^om  this  habit- 
ual intercourse  with  one  of  the  sex  who  had,  herself,  been  care- 
fully educated  bx  the  conventionalities  of  respectable,  if  not  of 
very  elegant  or  sophisticated  society. 

At  length  we  reached  the  China  seas,  and  falling  in  to  wind- 
ward, w:e  made  a  quiet  run  to  Canton.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  attend  to  the  ship  and  the  interests  of  my 
ot^et«;  smffei^g  my  pasd^gers  to  land  at  Whampoa,  with  the 
underiBtanding  we  were  to  meet  before  either  party  sailed.  I 
soon  disposietd  Of  the  siindal  wood  and  sMns,  and  found  no  diffi- 
ci^y  in  procuring  teas,  nankins,  china-ware,  and  the  other 
articles  p<>inted  out  in  the  instructions  to  poor  Captain  Wil- 
liams. I  profited  by  the  occasion,  also,  to  make  certain  pur- 
chases oil  my  own  account,  that  I  had  a  presentiment  would  be 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  future  mistress  of  Clawbonny,  let 
that  lady  turn  out  to  be  whomsoever  she  nught.  The  dollars 
obtained  on  the  'i^est  <ioast  of  South  America  enabled  ine  to  do 
this ;  miy  instructions  giving  the  necessary  authority  to  use  a 
few  of  th^m  oik  private  account.  My  privHege  as  master  ren- 
dered all  proper. 

In  a  word,  the  residence  of  six  Or  eight  weeks  at  Canton, 
proved  a  very  advantageous  affidr  for  those  whose  money  was 
embarked  in  the  Crisis.  Sandal  wood  and  sea-otter  skins 
brought  particularly  high  prices ;  while  teas,  and  the  manufiio- 
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tares  of  the  country,  happened  to  be  low,  I  had  no  merit  in 
this — not  a  particle ;  and  yet  I  reaped  the  advantage,  so  far  as 
advantage  was  connected  with  the  mere  reputation  of  the  voy- 
age— 6ucfcess  being  of  nearly  as  great  account  in  commerce  a* 
in  war.  It  is  true,  I  worked  like  a  dog ;  for  I  worked  under  an 
entirely  novel  sense  of  responsibility,  and  with  a  feeling  I  am 
certain  that  could  never  have  oppressed  me  in  the  care  of  mj 
own  property ;  and  I  deserved  some  portion  of  the  credit  subse- 
quently obtained.  At  all  events  I  was  heartily  rejoiced  when  tho 
hatches  were  on,  and  the  ship  was  once  more  ready  for  sea. 

It  now  became  a  duty,  as  wdl  as  a  pleasure,  to  seek  Major 
Merton,  whom  I  had  sesen  but  once  or  twice  during  the  last  two 
months.  He  had  passed  that  time  at  Whampoa,  while  I  had 
been  either  at  the  factories  or  on  board.  The  major  was  occu- 
pied when  I  called,  and  Emily  received  me  alone.  When  she 
learned  that  I  was  ready  to  sail  for  home,  and  had  come  to  take 
my  leave,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  nneasy  if  not  distress- 
ed, I  felt  unhappy  at  parting,  too,  and  pei^hapfe  I  had  less  scru- 
ple about  saying  as  much. 

"  God  only  knows.  Miss  Merton,  whether  we  are  ever  to  be 
permitted  to  see  each  other  again,"  I  remarked,  after  the  pre- 
liminary explanations  had  been  made. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  that 
vanity  n6  longer  has  any  of  that  influence  over  me  which  it 
might  bo  supposed  to  possess  over  one  of  more  juvenile  h6pea 
and  feelings ;  that  I  relate  fects,  without  reference  to  their  efiect 
on  mysell^  beyond  the  general  salvo  of  some  lingering  weak 
nesses  of  hiimanity.  I  trust,  "therefore,  I  shall  be  understood  in 
all  my  necessarjr  allusions  to  the  estimaticfn  in  which  I  was  ap* 
patently  held  by  others.  Emily  fairly  started  when  I  made  this 
remark  concerning  the  probable  dtu^tion  of  the  approaching 
separation,  and  the  c6lor  left  her  cheek.  Her  pr«itty  white  hand 
shook,  so  that  she  had  difficiulty  in  using  her  needle;  and  there 
was  an  appearance  of  agitation  and  distress  about  the  charming 
^rl,  that  I  had  niever  before  ^tnessed  in  one  whose  manner  was 
usually  so  self-possessed  and  calm.    I  now  know  the  reason  why 
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I  did  uot  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  beg  the  channing  giii 
to  consent  to  accompany  me  to  America,  though  I  wondered  at 
myself  afterward,  when  I  came  to  reflect  coolly  on  all  that  had 
passed,  for  my  stoicism.  I  will  not  affirm  that  I  fancied  Emily's 
agitation  to  be  altogether  owing  to  myself,  but  I  confess  to  an 
inability  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  as  agreeable  to 
myself.  The  appearance  of  Major  Merton  at  that  instant,  how- 
ever, prevented  every  thing  like  a  scene,  and  probably  restored 
us  both  to  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  seeming  calm.  As 
for  the  major  himself  he  was  evidently  far  from  being  uncon- 
cerned, something  having  occurred  to  disturb  him.  So  very 
apparent  was  this,  that  I  commenced  the  discourse  by  asking 
if  he  were  unwell 

"  Always  that^  I  fear.  Miles,"  he  answered ;  "  my  physician 
has  just  told  me  frankly,  unless  I  get  into  a  cold  climate  as  soon 
as  possible,  my  life  will  not  be  worth  six  months'  purchase." 

"Then  sail  with  me,  sir,"  I  cried,  with  an  eagerness  and 
heaitiness  that  must  have  proved  my  sincerity.  "  Happily,  I 
am  not  too  late  to  make  the  offer ;  and,  as  for  getting  away,  I 
am  ready  to  sail  to-morrow !" 

"  I  am  forbidden  to  go  near  Bombay,"  continued  the  major, 
looking  anxiously  at  his  daughter;  "  and  that  appointment  must 
be  abandoned.  If  I  could  continue  to  hold  it,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  a  chance  to  reach  my  station  this  half  year." 

<<  So  much  the  better  for  me,  sir.  In  four  or  five  months  from 
tliis  moment,  I  will  land  you  in  New  York,  where  you  will  find 
the  climate  cold  enough  for  any  disease.  I  ask  you  as  friends, 
as  guests,  not  as  passengers ;  and  to  prove  it,  the  table  of  the 
upper  cabin,  in  tuture,  shall  be  mine.  I  have  barely  left  room 
in  the  lower  cabin. to  sleep  or  dress  in,  having  filled  it  with  my 
own  private  venture,  as  is  my  right;" 

*'You  are  as  generous  as  kind,  Miles;  but  what  will  yoiur 
owners  think  of  such  an  arrangement  T 

^^  They  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  cabin  aiid  passengers, 
should  any  of  the  last  off&r,  after  deducting  a  very  small  allows 
ance  for  the  ship's  portion  of  tliQ  food  and  water,  are  mine  by 
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agreement  All  the  bettor  food  I  find  at  my  own  charge ;  and 
should  jou  insist  on  remmierating  the  owners  for  the  coarser,  or 
such  as  thej  find,  you  can  do  so — ^it  will  be  loss  than  a  hundred 
dollars  at  the  most." 

"On  these  conditions,  then,  I  shall  thankfully  profit  by  jour 
offer,  attaching,  however,  one  more  that  I  trust  you  may  be  per- 
mitted to  flilfil.  It  is  important  to  me  that  I  reach  England— 
can  you  touch  at  St  Helena?" 

"Willingly,  if  it  be  your  wish.  The  health  of  the  crew, 
moreover,  may  render  it  desirable." 

"  There,  then,  I  will  quit  you,  if  an  opportunity  offer  to  pro- 
ceed to  England.  Our  bargain  is  made,  dear  Miles;  ^md  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  ready  to  embark." 

I  think  Emily  never  looked  more  beautiftJ  than  she  did  while 
listening  to  this  arrangement  It  doubtless  relieved  her  mind 
on  the  painful  subject  of  her  father's  health,  and  I  fancied  it  re- 
lieved it  also  on  the  subject  of  our  own  immediate  separation. 
Months  must  elapse  before  we  could  reach  St  Helena;  and  who 
could  foresee  what  those  months  might  bring  forth  f  As  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  at  such  a  moment,  I  took  my  leave,  with  my 
feelings  lightened,  as  it  might  be,  of  a  burden.  The  reader 
will  at  once  infer  I  was  in  love.  But  he  will  be  mistaken.  I 
was  not  in  love,  though  my  imagination,  to  use  a  cant  phrase 
of  some  of  the  sects,  was  greatly  exercised.  Lucy,  even  then, 
had  a  hold  of  my  heart  in  a  way  of  which  I  was  ignorant  my- 
self;  but  it  was  not  in  nature  for  a  yputh,  just  approaching  his 
majority,  to  pass  months  and  months,  almost  alone,  in  the 
society  of  a  lovely  girl  who  was  a  year  or  two  his  junior,  and 
not  admit  some  d^ree  of  tenderness  toward  her  in  his  feeUngs. 
The  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  try  the  constancy  of  the 
most  faithful  swain  that  ever  lived.  Then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  I  had  never  professed  to  love  Lucy — was  not  at  all 
aware  that  she  entertained  any  other  sentiment  toward  me  than 
that  she  entertained  toward  Rupert ;  whereas  Emily — ^but  I  will 
not  prove  myself  a  coxcomb  on  paper,  whatever  I  might  have 
been,  at  the  moment,  in  my  own  imagiuation. 
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Next  day,  at  the  appointed  lioar,  I  bad  the  happiness  to  re- 
ceive my  old  passengers.  It  struck  me  that  Talcott  was  as 
much  gratified  as  I  was  myself^  for  he,  too,  had  both  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  Emily  Merton^s  society.  It'ba&  often  been 
s^d  that  the  English  East-India  ships  are  noted  for  quarrelling 
and  making  love.  The  qnarrels.  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  lore-inaking,  viz.,  propinquity ;  the  same 
proximity  producing  hostility  in  those  stemei'  natures,  that,  in 
others  of  a  gentler  ca^  produces  its  opposite  feeling. 

We  sailed,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  how 
much  the  tedium  of  so  long  a  voyage,  and  the  monotony  of  a 
sea-voyage,  was  relieved  by  the  graces'  and  gentle  intercourse  of 
our  upper  cabin.  The  other  apartment  being  so  crowded  and 
hot,  I  passed  most  of  my  time  in  the  poop,  whicli  was  both 
light  and  airy.  Here  I  generally  found  the  father  and  daughter, 
though  often  the  latter  alone.  I  played  reasonably  well  on  the 
flute  and  violin,  and  had  learned  to  accompany  Emily  on  her 
piano,  wluch,  it  will  be  remembered,  Monsieur  Le  Ooilipte  had 
caused  to  be  transferred  &om  the  Bombay  ship  to  his  own  vessel, 
and  which  had  subsequently  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

Talcott  played  also  on  the  flute,  far  better  than  I  did  myself, 
and  we  frequently  made  a  trio^  producing  very  respectable  sea- 
music — ^better,  indeed,  than  Neptune  often  got  for  his  smiles. 
In  this  manner,  then,  we  travelled  our  long  road,  sometimes  con- 
tending with  head-winds  and  cross-seas,  sometimes  becalmed, 
and  sometimes  slipping  along  at  a  rate  that  rendered  everybody 
contented  and  happy. 

In  passing  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  I  related  to  Major  Merton 
and  Emily  the  incidents  of  the  John's  aSsai  with  t&e  proa%  and 
her  subsequent  loss  on  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  interest  they  took  in  the  tale.  We  all  spoke  of 
Marble,  as  indeed  we  often  did,  and  expressed  bta  regrets  at  his 
absence*  The  fate  of  my  old  shipmate  was  frequently  discussed 
among  ui^,  there  being  a  gre^t  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  the  major,  he  thought  poor  Marble  must  b^  lost 
at  sea,  for  he  did  not  perceive  how  any  one  man  could  manage 
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E  boat  all  akmo  by  himsdfl  Talcott,  who  had  j  aster  notioiu  of 
what  a  fteaman  could  do,  was  of  opmion  that  our  late  coin* 
matider  had  run  to  leeward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  iuhab^ 
ited  island,  preferring  the  association  of  even  cannibals,  when  it 
came  to  the  trying  tooai^nl,  to  total  solitude.  I  thought  he  had 
gone  to  windward,  tilie  boat  benog  so  well  equipped  for  that  ser- 
vice^ and  that  MaiU^  wiu  in  the  e^^peetation  of  Ming  in  with 
some  of  th^  whalers,  who  Were  known  to  be  cruising  in  certain 
latitudes.  I  was  greatly  fitrnck,  however,  by  a  remark  made  by 
Emily,  on  the  evebing  of  the  very  day  when  we  passed  the 
Stnuts  of  SuDkla. 

^*  Should  tlie  truth  be  ever  known,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "1 
am  of  opinion  it  will  be  found  that  poor  Mr.  Marblo  only  left 
the  island  to  escape  from  your  importmiities,  and  rammed  to  it 
after  the  ship  disappeared ;  and  that  he  is  tliere  at  this  moment, 
tMajoying  all  the  happiiiess  of  a  hermit." 

This  nught  be  true,  and  from  that  hour  the  thought  would 
occafeionaUy  reciir  to  my  mind.  As  I  looked  forward  to  passbg 
at  least  s^vtoal  more  years  at  sea,  I  secretly  determined  to  ascer- 
tain the  tact  for  myself  should  occasion  ever  offor.  In  the  mean 
timfe,  the  Onsh  had  reached  a  part  of  the  ocean  where,  in  those 
days,  it  was  incumbent  otL  those  who  hlid  the  charge  of  a  ship 
to  keep  avi^lant  look-out  for  enemies.  It  seems  we  were  not 
&ted  to  'mb.  the  gauntlet  of  these  pirates  entirely  unharmed; 

Eaily  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  awoke  by  Talcott's 
giving  me  a  hearty  shJke  of  the  shoulder. 

**  Turn  out  at  once.  Captain  Wallingford,"  dried  my  mate ; 
"  the  rascals  are  closing  around  us  like  crows  about  a  carcass. 
As  bad  luck  will  have  it,  we  have  neither  room  nor  breeze  to 
spare.     Every  thing  looks  like  a  busy  morning  for  us,  sir." 

In  just  three  minutes  from  that  moment,  I  was  on  deck, 
whore  all  bands  were  soon  collected,  the  men  tumbling  up,  with 
their  ja<ikets  in  their  hands.  Major  Merton  was  already  on  the 
poopy  stirveying  the  scene  with  a  glass  of  his  own;  while  the 
two  mates  were  cleariug  away  the  guns,  and  gettii^  t6e  ship  ili 
a  state  to  make  a  8mtd>le  defence.    To  mc,  the  situation  was 
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alt<^ilior  novel  I  had  been  six  times  in  the  presence  of  eno- 
mies  before,  and  twice  as  commander;  but  nerer  nnder  dreom^ 
stances  that  called  so  impmonsly  for  seamanship  and  good  eon« 
duct.  The  ocean  seemed  cov^ed  wi&  enemies,  Major  Merton 
declaring  that  he  could  count  no  less  than  twenty^^ight  proas, 
all  full  of  men,  and  some  of  them  aoned  with  artillery.  These ' 
chaps  were  ahead,  astern,  to  windward,  and  to  leeward;  and, 
whKt  was  worse,  they  had  just  wind  enough  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses, there  being  about  a  five-knot  breeze.  It  was  evident  that 
the  craft  acted  in  concert,  and  that  they  were  desperately  bent 
on  our  capture,  having  closed  around  us  in  tUs  manner  in  the 
night.  Nevertheless,  we  were  a  warm  ship  for  a  merdiantoian ; 
and  not  a  man  in  the  Crisis  betrayed  any  feeling  that  indicated 
any  other  desire  than  a  wish  to  resist  to  the  last.  As  for  Neb, 
the  fellow  was  in  a  broad  grin,  the  whole  time ;  he  considered 
the  affair  as  a  bit  of  fun.  Yet  this  negro  was  afraid  to  visit  cer- 
tain places  about  the  &rm  in  the  dark,  and  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  cross  a  churchyard  alone,  under  a  bright  sun,  I  feel 
well  persuaded.  He  was  the  oddest  mixture  of  supenstitious 
dread  and  lion-hearted  courage  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life. 

It  was  stiU  early,  when  the  proas  were  near  enough  to  com- 
mence serious  operations.  This  they  did,  by  a  nearly  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  about  a  dozen  guns,  principally  sixes,  that 
they  carried  mounted  in  their  bows.  The  shot  came  whistling 
in  among  our  spars  and  rigging,  literally  from  every  direction, 
and  three  struck,  though  they  were  not  of  a  size  to  do  any  se- 
rious injury.  Our  people  were  at  quarters,  having  managed  to 
man  both  batteries,  though  it  left  scarcely  any  one  to  look  after 
the  braces  and  rising,  and  none  but  the  oflScers  with  spoall- 
aims. 

Mr.  Merton  must  have  felt  that  his  and  his  daughter's  lib- 
erty, if  not  their  lives,  were  in  the  keeping  of  a  very  youthful 
commander ;  still,  his  military  habits  of,  subordination  were  so 
strong,  he  <iid  not  venture  even  a  suggestion.  I  had  my  own 
plan,  and  was  just  of  an  age  to  think  it  derogatory  to  my  rank 
to  ask  advice  of  any  one.    The  proas  were  strongest  ahead  and 
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on  belli  bows,  where  tbey  were  coUectbg  to  the  nnmber  of 
near  twenty,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boarding,  shonld 
an  opportunity  offer ;  while,  astern,  and  on  our  quarter,  they 
were  much  fewer,  and  fkr  moire  scattered.  The  reason  of  all 
this  was  apparent  by  our  course,  the  pirates  naturally  supposing 
we  should  continue  to  stand  on. 

Orders  were  given  to  haul  up  the  mainsail  and  to  man  the 
spanker-brails.  The  men  were  taken  from  the  starboard  batter}', 
exclusively,  to  perform  this  work.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
helm  was  put  up,  and  the  ship  was  brought  as  short  round  on 
her  heel,  as  possible,  hauling  up,  on  an  easy  bowline,  on  the  oth- 
er tack.  In  coming  round,  we  delivered  all  our  larboard  guns 
among  the  crowd  of  enemies,  well  crammed  with  grape ;  and 
the  distance  being  just  right  for  scattering,  this  broadside  was 
not  without  effect.  As  soon  as  braced  up,  on  the  other  tack, 
we  opened,  starboard  and  larboard,  on  such  of  the  chaps  as  came 
within  range;  clearing  our  way  as  we  went.  The  headmost 
proas  all  came  round  in  chase ;  but  being  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  astern,  we  had  time  to  open  a  way  out  of  the  circle,  and 
to  drive  all  the  proas  who  were  now  ahead  of  us,  to  take  refuge 
among  the  crowd  of  their  follows.  The  manoeuvre  was  hand- 
somely executed ;  and,  in  twenty  minutes  we  ceased  firing,  hav- 
ing all  our  enemies  to  the  "Westward  of  us,  and  in  one  group : 
this  was  an  immense  advantage,  as  it  enabled  us  to  fight  with  a 
single  broadside,  prevented  our  being  raked,  and  rendered  our 
own  fire  more  destructive,  by  exposing  to  it  a  more  concen- 
trated, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  larger  object.  I  ought  to  have 
said  before,  that  the  wind  was  at  the  southward. 

The  Crisis  now  tacked,  setting  the  courses  and  royals.  The 
ship  lay  up  well,  and  the  proas  having  collected  around  their  ad- 
miral, there  was  a  project  of  her  passing  to  windward  of  every 
thing.  Six  of  the  fellows,  however,  seemed  determined  to  pre- 
vent this^  by  hauling  close  on  a  wind,  and  attempting  to  cross 
our  bows,  firing  as  they  did  so.  The  ship  stood  on,  apparently 
as  if  to  intercept  them ;  when,  finding  ourselves  near  enough,  we 
kept  away  about  three  points  ,  and  swqpt  direcUy  down  in  the 
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rery  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the  proas.  As  this  was  done, 
the  enemy,  taken  by  surprise,  cleared  a  way  for  ns,  and  we 
passed  the  whole  of  them,  delivering  grape  and  canister,  as  fast 
as  we  conld  deal  it  out.  In  the  height  of  the  affiur,  and  the 
thickest  of  the  smoke,  three  or  four  of  the  proas  were  seen  quite 
near  us,  attempting  to  close ;  but  I  did  not  thiiik  it  necessary  to 
call  the  people  fix)m  the  guns,  which  were  worked  with  great 
quickness,  and  did  heavy  execution.  I  fancy  the  pirates  foand 
it  hotter  than  fliey  liked,  for  they  did  not  keep  on  with  us; 
though  our  lofty  suls  gave  us  an  adrantt^^,  and  would  have 
enabled  us  to  leave  them,  had  they  pursued  a  different  course. 
As  it  was,  we  were  clear  of  them,  in  about  'five  minutes ;  and 
the  smoke  be^nning  to  rise,  we  soon  got  a  view  of  what  had 
been  done  in  that  brief  space.  In  order  to  increase  our  dis- 
tance, however,  we  still  kept  away,  running  pretty  fast  through 
the  water. 

By  the  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  pirates,  the  ras- 
cals had  been  well  peppered.  One  had  actually  sunk,  and  five 
or  siic  were  round  the  spot  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the  crew. 
Three  more  had  suffered  in  their  spars,  and  the  movements  in- 
dicated that  all  had  enough.  As  soon  as  satisfied  of  this,  I 
hauled  the  ship  up  to  her  course,  and  we  conUnued  to  leave  the 
cluster  of  boats,  which  remained  around  the  spot  where  their 
consort  had  gone  down.  Those  of  the  fellows  to  windward, 
however,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  it  up,  but  followed  us 
tor  two  houre,  by  which  time  the  rest  of  their  flotilla  were  hull 
down.  Believing  there  was  now  plenty  of  room,  I  tacked  to- 
ward these  persevering  gentry,  when  they  went  about  like  tops, 
and  hauled  off  sharp  on  a  wind.  We  taoked  once  more  to  our 
course,  and  were  followed  no  further. 

The  captain  of  a  pepper  ship  afterward  told  ihe,  that  our  as- 
sailants lost  fbrty-^seven  men,  mostly  killed,  or  died  of  their  hurt% 
and  that;  he  had  understood  that  the  same  offiScer  eommand- 
ed  the  Oiaia  that  had  commanded  the  "John,"  in  her  afftdr, 
near  ihe  same  spot.  We  had  some  rigging  cut,  a  few  of  our 
spars,  slightly  injured,  and  two  men  hurt,  one  of  whom  happen- 
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ed  to  be  Neb.  The  man  most  hurt  died  before  we  reached  the 
Gape;  but  more  from  the  want  of  surgical  assistance  than  from 
the  original  character  of  lus  wound.  As  for  Neb,  he  went  to 
duty  before  we  reached  St.  Helena.  For  my  part,  I  was  sur- 
prised one  of  the  proas  did  not  get  down  his  throat,  his  griL* 
being  wide  enough,  during  the  whole  affair,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  two-decker. 

We  went  into  the  island,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  no  ship 
offering,«and  none  being  expected  soon,  it  became  necessary  for 
my  passengers  to  continue  on  with  us  to  New  York.  Emily 
had  behaved  unoonmionly  well  in  the  brush  with  the  pirates, 
and  everybody  was  glad  to  keep  her  in  the  ship.  The  men 
swore  she  brought  good  luck,  forgetting  that  the  poor  ^rl  must 
have  naet  witk  much  iU  luck,  in  order  to  be  in  the  sitcmdon  in 
which  she  was  actually  placed. 

Nothing  occurred  on  the  passage  from  St  SDelena  to  New 
York,  worthy  of  being  specially  recorded.  It  was  rather  long, 
but  I  cannot  say  it  was  unpleasant.  Atki^th  our  red:onii^told 
us  to  look  out  for  land.  The  major  and  £mily  were  on  deck, 
all  expectatioii,  and  ere  long  we  heard  liie  wekdme  Cry. '  A  bazy 
cloud  was  just  visiMe  on  our  lee-bow.  It  grew  mord  and  more 
denise  atnd  distinct,  until  it  showed  the  hues  and  furrows  of  a 
mountainHBide.  Tbe  low  point  of  ihe  Hook,  and^the  higher  land 
beyond,  then  came  in  view*  Wo  glided  past  the  light,  doubled 
the  Spit,  aiid  got  into  the  upper  bay^  just  on  hour  before  Hie 
sun  dT  a  beautiful  day  in  June  was  setting;  /Hiis  was  in  the 
jnear  of  oar  Loid  1802;  : 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

••Driiikl  drlnkl  to  whom  sbftll  we  drinkf 
ToafriendoraiiiistreMY— Come,l6tineUil]ik!         » 
To  tbofle  who  are  absent,  or  those  who  ate  here  ? 
To  the  dead  that  we  lored,  at  the  liylng  BtiU  dearT 
Alasl  when  I  h)Ok  I  find  none  of  the  lastl 
The  present  is  barren— let's  drink  to  the  past** 

Thougb  strictly  a  Manhattanesc  as  a  sailor,  I  shall  not  nin 
mto  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  the  bcanties  of  the  inner  oi 
outer  bay  of  this  pro^erons  place.  No  man  but  one  besot- 
ted with  provincial  conceit  could  ever  think  of  comparing  the 
harbor  of  New  York  with  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  nor  do  I  know 
two  places,  that  hare  the  same  great  elements  of  land  and 
water,  that  are  less  alike.  The  harbor  of  New  York  is  bardy 
pretty— riiot  a  particle  more,  if  quite  as  much ;  while  the  Bay 
of  Na{^  is  almost  what  its  owners  so  fondly  term  it,  "  a  little 
bit  of  heaven,  fidlen  upon  earth."  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Naples,  as  a  haven,  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  witli  the  great  American  mart,  which,  09  a  portj  has  no 
eoanpetitor  wilMn  the  circle  <tf  my  knowledge,  Constantinople 
alone  excepted,  I  wish  my  semi-townsmen,  the  Manhattaneae, 
could  be  persuaded  of  these  £su;ts,  as,  when  they  do  brag,  as 
the  wisest  of  mortals  sometimes  will,  they  might  brag  of  their 
strong,  and  not  of  their  weak  points,  as  h&  now  too  often  the 
case. 

The  major,  Emily,  and  myself  stood  on  the  poop,  regarding 
the  scene,  as  the  ship  glided  onward,  before  a  good  south-cast 
breeze.  I  watched  the  countenances  of  my  companions  with 
interest,  for  I  had  the  nervousness  of  a  tyro  and  a  provincial  on 
the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  otlier  lands  con- 
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ceniiiig  every  thing  that  affected  my  own.  I  could  see  that 
the  major  was  not  particularly  struck ;  and  I  was  disappointed, 
theny  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  n&w,  EmUy  better  answered 
my  hopes.  Whether  the  charming  girl  really  felt  the  vast  con- 
trast between  a  view  of  the  unbroken  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  scene  before  her,  or  was  disposed  to  please  her  host,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  deUght.  I  let  her  imderstand  how  much 
I  was  gratified ;  and  thus  our  long,  long  voyage,  and  that,  so  far 
as  degrees  of  longitude  were  concerned,  nearly  embraced  the 
circuit  of  the  earth,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  the 
kindest  feeling. 

Ihe  ship  was  off  Bedlow's,  and  the  pilot  had  begun  to  short- 
en sail,  when  a  schooner  crossed  our  fore-foot,  beating  down.  I 
had  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  general  movement  of  the 
bay,  to  notice  one  small  crafb ;  but,  this  vessel  happening  to 
tack  quite  near  us,  I  could  not  but  tum  my  eyes  in  her  direc- 
tion. At  that  instant  I  heard  a  shout  from  Neb,  who  was 
furling  one  of  the  royals.  It  was  one  of  those  irrepressible 
*' nigger  gollies''  that  often  escaped  from  the  fellow  involun- 
tarily. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  uproar,  on  the  nuzzen-royal- 
yard,"  I  called  out  angrily^— for  the  Hyle  of  my  ship  had  now 
become  an  object  of  concern  with  me.  '^  Keep  silence,  sir,  or  FU 
find  a  way  to  instruct  you  in  the  art." 

^^  Lord  I — ^masser  Mile"---^ried  the  negro,  pointing  oagoriy  to 
ward  the  schooner — "there  go  Pretty  Poll." 

It  was  our  old  crqft,  sure  enough,  and  I  hailed  her,  incon 
imently. 

"  Ptetty  Polly,  ahoy  r 

"HaUoo!" 

"  Where  are  you  bound,  sir ;  and  when  did  that  sobooncr  get 
in  from  the  Paeifior 

"  Wo  are  bound  to  Mai'tinique — the  Poll  got  home  fi'om  tlio 
South  Seas  about  siic  months  since*  This  is  her  third  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies^  since." 

Here  then  was  the  certainty  that  the  cai^o  sent  home,  and 
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the  letter  with  it,  were  all  safe.  I  mast  be  expected,  and  the 
owners  would  soon  hear  of  my  arrival  We  were  not  kept  long 
in  doabt;  for,  as  the  ^p  entered  the  Hudson,  a  boat  ap- 
proached, and  in  her  were  two  of  the  principal  members  of  oar 
firm.  I  had  seen  them,  and  that  is  all ;  biit  my  own  letters, 
and  the  report  of  ^e  officer  who  brought  home  the  schooner, 
had  told  them  all  aboat  me.  Conld  Nelson,  after  his  yiotory  of 
the  Nile,  have  walked  into  the  Eng  of  England's  private  cabi- 
net with  the  news  of  his  own  success,  his  reception  would  not 
have  been  more  flattering  than  that  I  now  received  I  was 
''Captain  Wallingforded"  at  every  sentence ;  and  eommendations 
were  so  intermixed  with  inquiries  about  tiie  value  of  the  caigo, 
^t  I  did  not  know  which  to  answer  first.  I  was  invited  to 
dine  the  very  next  day  by  both  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
breath;  and  when  I  raised^  some  objections  connected  with  the 
duty  of  the  ship,  the  invitations  were  extended  from  day  to  day, 
for  a  week.    So  Very  welcome  is  he  who  brings  us  gold ! 

We  went  alongside  of  a  North  River  wharf,  imd  had  every 
thing  secure,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  people  were  then 
allowed  to  go  ashore  for  the  night  Not  a  soul  of  them  asked 
for  a  dollar,  but  tlie  men  walked  up  the  wharf  attended  by  a 
circle  of  admiring  landlords,  that  put  them  i^  above  want  The 
sailor  who  has  three  years'  pay  under  his  lee,  is  a  sort  of  Botha- 
child  on  Jack's  Exchange.  •  All  the  harpies  about  our  lads  knew 
that  tiie  Criab  and  her  teto,  etc.,  were  hypothecated  to  meet 
their  own  ten  and  twenty  dollar  advances. 

I  dressed  mys^  hurriedly,  and  ordered  Neb  to  imitate  my 
example.  One  of  the  owners  had  kindly  volunteered  to  see 
Major  Merton  and  Emily  to  a  suitable  residence,  with  an  alacrity 
that  surprised  me.  But  the  influence  of  Eiigland  and  English- 
s/  men,  in  aQ  America,  was  exceedingly  great  forty  years  ^ce. 
This  was  still  more  true  in  New  York  than  in  the  couiitry  gen- 
erally, and  a  half'-pay  English  major  wa»  a  ^eoies  of  nobleman 
among  the  better  sort  of  Manhattanese  of  that  day.  How  many 
of  these  qua^  lords  have  I  seen,  whose  patents  of  nol»lity  were 
merdy  the  commis^ons  of  captams  and  lieutenants  signed  by 
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the  majeflity  of  England  I  In  that  day — ^it  is  nonsense  to  deny 
i^ — the  man  whahad  served  apatnst  the  country,  provided  he 
was  a  *' British  officer,"  was  a  better  man  tium  he  whp  had 
served  in  our  own  ranks.  This  was  true,  however,  only  as  re- 
garded Society;  the  ballot-boxes,  and  the  peopUy  giving  yery 
different  indications  of  their  sentiments  on  such  subj^ts,  ,  Nor 
is  this  result,  so  far  as  New  York  was  concerned,  as  surprising 
as  at  first  sight  it  may  possibly  appear.  Viewed  as  a  class,  the 
gentry  of  New  York  took  sides  widi  the  crOwn.  It  ia  true,  that 
the  portidn  of  this  gentry  which  might  almost  be  called  hwnmMtl 
-—it  was  strictly  manorial — ^was  pretty  equdly  divided,  carrying 
with  them  their  collaterals ;  but  the  latger  portion  of  this  entire 
dlass  of  the  Hite  of  society  took  sides  with  the  crpwn,  and  the 
peace  of  '83  found  no  small  part  of  them  in  possession  of  their 
old  social  stations,  the  confiscations  affecting  lew  beyond  the 
most  important  and  the  richest  of  the  delinquents.  I  can  give 
an  instance  within  my  own  immediate  knowledge  of  the  sort  of 
justice  of  these  confiscations, 

The  head. of  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  colonial 
fiunilies  was  a  man  of  indolent  habits,  and  was  much  indisposed 
to  any  active  pursuits.  This  gentl^nan  was  enormously  rich, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  sold.  Now  <tlus  attainted 
traitor  had  a  younger  brother  who  was  actually  serving  in  the 
British  army  in  America,  his  regiment  sharing  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Brandywine,  Monmouth,  etc  But  the  major  was 
a  younger  son,  and  in  virtue  of  that  repuUican  merit,  he  esci^cd 
the  consequences  of  his  adhesion  to  the  service  of  the  crown, 
and  after  the  Bevoluticm  the  cadet  i^turned  to  his. native  conn- 
try,  took  quiet  possession  of  a  property  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount ;  while  his  senior  passed  his  days  in  ekile^  paying  the 
bitter  penalty  of  being  rich  m  a  revolution.  It  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiarities  first  mentioned,  that  the  Manhattan- 
eae  society  set  so  high  a  value  on  English  connection.  They 
still  admired^  as  the  provincial  only  can  admire,  and  they  wor- 
diipped,  as  the  provincial  worships ;  or,  at  a  safe  distance.  The 
strange  medley  of  truth,  cant,  selfishness,  sophistry,  and  good 
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fidth,  lliat  founded  the  political  hostility  to  the  movemeiKts  at 
the  French  Eeyolntion,  had  as  ardent  belieyers  in  ihid  coxintry 
as  it  had  in  England  itself;  and  this  ccmtribatod  to  sustain  the 
sort  of  feelii^  I  have  described.  Of  the  fkct  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  any  one  will  testify  who  knew  New  York  society  fortj 
years  ago. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Major  Merton  and  Emily  &red  well  on 
their  sudden  arrival  in  the  country.  Some  romance,  moreover, 
was  attached  to  their  adventures ;  and  I  had  no  great  reason  to 
give  myself  any  anxiety  on  their  account.  There  was  little  doubt 
of  their  soon  being  much  more  at  home  than  I  could  hope  to  be, 
though  in  my  native  land* 

Neb  soon  reported  himscif  ready  for  shore-duty,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  follow  me.  It  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  owners  to  recdve  some  letters  that  awaited  me, 
and  after  writing  short  answers,  to  dispatch  the  black  at  once  to 
Olawbonny  with  the  intelligence  of  my  return.  In  1802,  the 
Battery  was  the  court-end  of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
frequented  by  the  better  classes,  particulariy  at  the  hour  at  which 
I  was  now  about  to  cross  it  I  have  never  returned  from  a  voy- 
age, especially  to  Europe,  without  being  particularly  struck  with 
two  things  in  the  great  Western  Emporiums—since  the  common 
councils  and  the  editors  insist  on  the  word — \dz.,  the  provincial 
appearance  of  every  thing  that  meets  the  eye,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  younger  females ;  meaning,  however,  by  the  last,  the  truo, 
native  portion  of  the  population,  and  not  the  throng  from  Ire- 
land and  Grermany,  who  now  crowd  the  streets,  and  who,  cer- 
tainly, as  a  body,  are  not  in  the  least  remarkable  for  personal 
charms.  But  an  American  can  tell  an  American  man  or  woman 
as  soon  as  he  lays  eyea  on  either;  and  there  were  few  besides 
native  girls  on  the  Battery  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing. 
As  there  were  many  children  taking  their  evening  walk,  and 
black  servants  were  hr  more  common  than  now.  Neb  had  his 
share  of  delights,  too,  and  I  heard  him  exclaim  "Golly I"  twice, 
before  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  Battery.  This  exclamation 
esciq>ed  him  on  passing  as  many  sable  Yenuses,  each  of  whom 
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bridled  up  at  the  feDow-s  adminttion,  and  doubtless  was  as  mack 
offmcted  as  tiie  sex  is  apt  to  be  <»  such  ooeasions. 

I  must  have  passed  twenty  young  women  that  eveoiag,  either 
of  whom  would  induce  a  youth  to  turn  rcHmd  to  look  i^ain ; 
and,  for  the  monient,  I  fi>rgot  my  errand.  Neither  Neb  nor  I 
was  in  any  hurry.  We  were  strolling  along,  in  this  manner, 
gaang  right  and  left,  when  a  party  approached,  under  the  trees, 
that  drew  all  my  attenikion  to  itseH  In  front  walked  a  young 
man  and  young  woman,  who  were  dressed  simply,  but  wkh  a 
tasto  that  denoted  persons  of  the  better  class.  The  former  was 
remarkable  for  notlmig,  imless  it  nught  be  a  rattling.vivacity,  of 
which  large  doses  were  administered  to  his  fair  companion,  who, 
seemingly,  swallowed  it  less  reluctantly  than  doses  of  another 
sort  are  so  otteai  received.  At  least,  I  thought  so  while  the  two 
were  at  a  distance,  by  the  beautiful  glistenmg  teeth  that  were 
shining  like  my  own  spotless  pearls,  between  lips  of  coraL  The 
air,  beauty,  figure,  and,  indeed,  all  connected  with  this  singularly 
Lovely  young  creature,  struck  my  imagination  at  once.  It  was 
not  so  much  her  beauty,  though  that  was  decided  and  attrao* 
tiyc,  as  the  admixture  of  feminine  delicaoy  with  blooming  health ; 
the  walk,  so  natural,  and  yet  so  full  of  lightness  and  grace ;  the 
laugh,  so  joyous,  and  still  so  quiet  and  suited  to  her  sex ;  and 
the  entire  air  and  manner,  which  denoted  equally  buoyant  health 
and  happiness,  the  gracefolness  of  one  who  thought  not  of  her- 
self^ and  the  refinement  which  is  quite  as  much  the  ^ft  of  na- 
tive sentiment  as  the  fruit  of  art  and  association.  I  could  not 
tell  what  her  companion  was  saying;  but  as  they  approadied,  I 
fancied  them  acknowledged  lovers,  on  whom  fortune,  Mends, 
and  circumstances  smiled  alike.  A  f^aace  aside  told  me  that 
even  Neb  was-  struck  by  the  being  before  him,  and  that  he  had 
ceased  looking  at  the  sable  Yenuses,  to  gaze  at  this. 

I  could  not  keep  my  gaze  off  the  face  of  this  lovely  creature, 
who  did  not  let  me  get  a  good  look  of  her  dark-blue  eyes,  how* 
ever,  until  I  was  quite  near,  when  they  wm-e  naturally  turned 
toward  the  form  that  approached.  For  a  few  seconds,  while  in 
the  very  act  of  passing,  we  looked  intently  at  each  other,  and 
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the  dumn  said  to  be  possessed  by  eertiuQ  ajumals,  w$a  xkotmore 
powerftd  than  was  oar  matiud  gaze.  In  tlm  xximmv  W6  bad 
actoallj  passed  each  other,  and  I  was  still  in  a  sort  of  my^ti^ed 
trance^  when  I  heard  suddenly,  in  a  voice  a^d  tonte  that  cansod 
every  nbrve  to  thrill  within  ine,.the  singlq  word —  - 

"Milesr     , 

Turning,  and  taking  another  look,  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  imstake.  Lacy  Hirdinge  stood  before  m0  trembl]]^ 
uncertain,  her  fisice  now  pale  as  death,  now  flashed  to.  9Ciarlet^ 
her  hands  clasped,. her  look  doubting,  eager,  sbrinkingf  equally 
denoting  hope  and  foar,  and  all  so  blended,  ^  to  render  h^  ih^ 
most  perfect  picture  ot&male  truth,  feeh^,  diffideQoe,  and  nat- 
ural modesty  I  had  ever  beheld 

"  Lucy — is  ii-r-can  it  be  possible  f  It  is,  then,  ^u^  I  thought 
so  gloriously  beautiful,  aiid  that  without  knowing  you,  too.^' 

I  take  it  for  granted,  had  I  studied  a  week,  I  should  not  have 
composed  a  more  grateful  salutation  than  ;this,  which  burst  forth 
in  a  way  diat  set  all  the  u^oal  restraiata  of  mttmers  at  defiance. 
Of  course,  I  felt  bound  to  go  through  with  the  mattw  as 
prosperously  as  I  had  commenced,  and  in  spite  of  the  publicity 
of  the  place,  in  spite  of  half  a  dozen  persons,  who  heard  what 
passed,  and  had  turned,  smiling,  to  see  what  would  come  next, 
in  spite  of  the  grave-looking  gentleman  who. had  so  lately  been 
all  vivacity  and  gayety,  I  advanced,  folded  the  dear  giil  to  my 
heart,  and  gave  her  auch  a  kiss,  as  Til, take  upon  myself  to  say, 
ilie  had  never  before  received  .  S^ora,  usually,  do  not  perform 
such  things  by  halves,  and  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life. 
Such  a. salutation,  £rom  a  young  fellow  who  stood  rather  more 
than  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  had  a  pair  of  whiskers  that  had 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  with  very  little  tximming,  and 
who  possessed  a  manliness  about  him  of  which  mere  walking  up 
and  down  Broadway  would  have  robbed  a  young  Hercules,  had 
the  effect  to  cover  poor  Lucy  with  blushes  and  confusion. 

^  There^that  will  do.  Miles."  she  said,  stniggling  to  get  free; 
^^  a  truce,  I  pray  you.  See  yonder  are  Grace  and  my  fathax^ 
and  Rupert.** 
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Tliere  ihey  all  were,  sare  enongh,  the  whole  fomily  having 
come  oat,  to  take  an  evening  walk,  in  company  with  a  certain 
Mr.  Andrew  Dtewett,  a  young  gentleman  who  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  Bapert's,  and  who,  as  I  afterward  ascertained,  was  a 
pretty  open  admirer  of  Rupert's  sister.  There  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  I  was  received  by  Grace  and 
Lticy.  The  first  exclaimed  "  Miles  T  precisely  as  the  last  had 
exclaimed;  her  color  heightened,  and  tears  forced  themselves 
into  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not  be  said  to  bhisL  Instead  of 
first  manifesting  an  eagemesis  to  meet  my  sahite,  and  then 
fihrinkmg  sensidvely  from  it,  she  ffnng  her  delicate  arms  round 
my  ne<^  without  the  di^test  reserve,  both  arms  too,  kissed  me 
six  or  eight  times  without  stopping,  imd  then  began  to  sob,  ais 
if  her  heart  would  break.  The  spectators,  who  saw  in  afi  thb 
the  plain,  honest,  natural,  nn<fisguised  affection  of  a  sister,  had 
the  good  taste  to  walk  on,  though  I  could  see  that  their  coun- 
tenances sympathised  with  so  happy  a  fiimily  meeting.  I  had 
but  a  moment  to  press  Grace  to  my  heart,  before  Mr.  Hardinge's 
voice  drew  biy  attention  to  him.  The  good  old  man  forgot 
that  I  was  two  inches  talleir  than  he  was  himself;  that  I  could, 
^ith  ease,  have  Efted  him  from  the  earth,  and  carried  him  in 
my  arms,  as  if  he  were  an  in&nt ;  that  I  was  bronzed  by  a  long 
voyage,  and  had  Pacific  Ocean  wHskers ;  for  he  caressed  me  as 
if  I  had  been  a  child,  kissed  me  quite  as  often  as  Grace  had 
done,  blessed  me  aloud,  and  then  gave  way  to  his  tears,  as  free- 
ly as  both  the  ^Is.  But  for  this  burst  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  gray-headed  old  deigyman,  I  am  afraid  our  scene  would 
not  dtdgether  have  escaped  ridicule.  As  it  was,  however,  this 
saved  ns;  Clergymen  were  fer  more  respected  in  America, 
forty  years  ago,  tSiatn  they  are  to-daiy,  though  I  think  they  have 
stUl  as  much  coi^dei^tioh  here  tut  in  most  other  countries ;  and 
the  general  respect  felt  for  the  class  would  have  insured  us  from 
any  manifestations  of  the  sort,  without  the  nature  and  emotion 
which  came  in  its  aid.  As  for  myself,  I  was  glad  to  take  reftige 
in  Rupert's  hearty  but  less  sentimental  shake  of  the  hand.  Altet 
this.  We  an  sought  a  seat,  in  a  less  public  spot,  and  were  soon 
16 
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Bofficiontly  composed  to  converse.  As  for  the  gentieman  iiaiiit;ii 
Drewett,  he  waited  long  enough  to  inquire  of  Lucy  who  I  was^ 
and  then  he  had  sufficient  tact  to  wish  us  all  good  ereniog.  I 
overheard  the  Uttle  dialogue  which  produced  this  explanation. 

^^  A  close  friend,  if  not  a  near  relation,  Miss  HardingeT'  he 
observed,  inquiringly. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  smiling,  weeping  girl,  with  the  un- 
disguised truth  of  her  honest  nature,  "  both  friend  and  relative.'^ 

*'  May  I  presume  to  ask  the  name  ?" 

"  The  name,  Mr.  Drewett !  Why  it  is  IjCles— dear  Miles — 
you  surely  have  heard  us  speak  of  Miles— ^but  I  foiget;  you 
never  were  at  Qawbonny.  Is  it  not  a  most  joyful  surprise, 
dearest,  dearest  Grace?" 

Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  waited,  I  thought,  with  most  copimend- 
able  patience  for  Grace  to  squeeze  Lucy's  hand,  and  to  murmur 
her  own  felicitations,  when  he  ventured  to  add — 

"You  were  about  to  say.  something,  MiasHardinge?" 

"  Was  I — I  declare  I  have  forgotten  what  it  fj«»s.  Such  a 
surprise — such  a  joyful,  blessed  surprise? — I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Brewett — ^ah!  I  remember  now;  I  was  about  to  say  that  this 
is  Mr.  Miles  Wallingford,  of  Clawbonny,  the  gentleman  who  is 
my  father's  ward — Grace's  brother,  you  know." 

"And  how  related  to  yourself^  Miss  Hardinget"  the  gentlo- 
man  continued,  a  little  perseveringly. 

"  To  me !  Oh !  very,  very  near—^that  is — I  forget,  so  much 
this  evening — why,  not  at  alL" 

It  was  at  this  moment  Mr.  Brewett  saw  fit  to  inidce  his  part- 
ing salutations  with  studied  decorum,  and  to  take  his  leave  in  a 
manner  so  polite,  that,  though  tempted,  I  could  not,  just  at  the 
moment,  stop  the  current  of  my  feelings,  to  adnure..  No  ond 
seemed  to  miss  him,  however,  and  we  five,  who  remained,  wore 
soon  seated  in  the  spot  J  hate  mentioned,  and  as  much  ab- 
stracted from  the  scene  around  us,  as  if  we  had  been  on  the 
rustic  bench,  under  the  old  elm,  on  the  lawn-r-if  1  4are  use  so 
^nea  word,  for  so  unpretending  a  place— at  Clawbonny.  I 
had  my  station  between  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Grace,  while  Lusy 
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sat  ndzt  lier  fsitlier,  and  Bupeit  next  to  my  sister.  My  friend 
could  see  me,  without  difficulty,  owing  to  his  stature,  while  I 
saw  the  glistening  eyes  of  Lucy,  riveted  on  my  face,  as,  leaning 
on  her  father's  biee,  she  bent  her  graceful  form  forward,  in  ab- 
sorbed attontioii. 

"  We  expected  you ;  w6  have  not  been  taken  altogether  by 
sm^rise  I"  exclaimed  good  Mn  S^ding^;  clapping  bis  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  as  if  to  say  he  could  now  begin  to  treat  me  like  a 
man.  >'  I  consented  to  come  down,  just  at  this  moment,  because 
the  last  Canton  ship  t^iat  arrived  brought  the  intelligence  that 
the  Crisis  was  to  sail  in  ten  days.*' 

"  And  you  may  judge  of  our  surprise,"  said  Rupert,  "  when 
lye  read  the  report  in  the  papers,  '  The  Crisis,  Oaptcdn  Wnl- 
Ungfordr' 

"  I  supposed  my  letters  from  the  island  had  prepared  you  for 
this,"  I  observed. 

"  In  them,  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Mwrble,  and  I  naturally  con- 
eluded,  when  it  came  to  &e  pinch,  the  man  would  rdsui^e  the 
command,  and  bring  the  ship  hotne.  Duty  to  the  owners  would 
be  apt  to  induce  him." 

'*  He  did  not,"  I  answered,  a  little  proudly  perhaps,  forgetting 
poor  Marble's  probable  situation,  for  an  ihstant,  in  my  own  van- 
ity. "  Mr.  Marble  understood  well,  that  if  I  knew  nothing  else, 
I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  a  ship.'* 

"  So  it  seems,  my  dear  boy,  indeed,  so  it  doth  seem  I"  said 
Mr,  Hardinge,  kindly.  "  I  hear  from  all  quarters,  your  conduct 
cominended ;  suid  the  recovery  of  the  vessel  from  the  French^ 
was  really  worthy  of  Truxtun  himself" 

At  that  diay,  Truxtun  was  the  great  gun  of  American  naval 
idolatry,  and  had  as  much  local  reputation,  as  Nelson  himself 
enjoyed  in  England.  The  aHusion  was  a  sore  ai^ault  on  my 
modesty;  but  I  got  along  with  it,  as  w^  as  I  could. 

"  I  endeavored  to  do  my  duty,  sir,"  I  answered,:  trying  not  to 
look  at  Ludy,  and  seem  meek ;  ^^  and  it  wonld  have  been  a  ter- 
rible disgrace  to  have  c<mie  home,  and  been  obliged  to  say  th« 
Frendb  got  the  ship  from  us  when  wo  were  all  asleep.' 
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<^  But  you  took  a  ship  from  the  Frenoli,  in  tbat  ttinniiep,  attd 
kept  her  too  I"  said  a  soft  voice,  every  intcmation  of  wMci  was 
m^ic  to  me. 

I  looked  round  and  saw  the  speaking  eyes  of  Luey,  just  clear 
of  the  gray  co^t  of  her  father,  behind  which  she  instinctively 
shrank,  the  instant  she  caught  my  gkncd. 

^  Yes,"  I  answered,  ''we  did  something  of  thsit  sort,  and 
were  a  little  tnore  fortunate  than  our  enemies.  Bnt,  yOQ  wiM 
recollect,  we  were  much  favored  by  the  complaisance  of  poor 
Monsieur  Le  Gompte,  in  leaving  ns  a  sdiooner  to  work  our  mis- 
chief in." 

*^  I  have  always  thought  that  parfc  of  your  stx>ry,  Mttes,  a  little 
extraordinary,"  observed  Mr.  Hardinge ;  ^  thongh  I  suppose  this 
Frenchman's  liberality  was,  in  some  measure,  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, out  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  Padfic.^' 

"  I  hardly  think  you  do  Captain  Le  Compte  justice^  sir.  He 
was  a  chivalrous  fellow,  and  every  way  a  gallant  seaman.  It  is 
possible,  he  was  rather  more  in  a  hurry  than  he  might  have 
been,  but  for  his  passengers — that  is  all — at  least,  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  wish  to  have  Miss  Merton  all  to  himself  in* 
duced  him  to  get  rid  of  us  as  soon  as  possible.  He  evidently 
admired  her,  and  could  have  been  jealous  of  a  dead-eye." 

**  Miss  Merton  I"  exclaimed  Chraoe.     "  Jealous  I" 

''  Miss  Merton !"  put  in  Rupert,  leaning  forward,  oariondy* 

**  Miss  Merton  I  And  jealous  of  dead-eyes,  and  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  us  1"  said  Mr.  Hardline,  smiling.  "  Pray  who  as 
Miss  Merton?  and  who  are  the  usf  and  what  are  the  dead- 
eyes  ?" 

Lucy  was  silent 

''Why,  sir,  I  thouglit  I  wrote  you  all  about  the  Mortens. 
How  we  met  thorn  in  London,  and  then  found  them  (msoners  to 
Monsieur  Le  Compte,  and  that  I  intended  to  carry  them  i^  Can- 
ton in  the  Crisiar 

"  Yon  told  us  some  of  this,  certainly ;  but  ihough  ro^  ikiay 
have  written  '  all  about'  a  Mctfor  Merton,  yon  forgot  to  leli  ua 
'about  alV  the  Mortons.     This  is  the  first  syllable  I  havis  ever 
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had  about  a  Min  Morton.    How  is  it,  ^rb-— did  Miles  spcal; 
of  imy  one  but  the  major  in  his  letters  ?" 

''  Not  a  syllable  to  me,  sir,  of  any  young  lady,  I  can  assure 
you,"  replied  Grace,  laughing.     "  How  was  it  to  you,  Lucy  P 

^'  Of  cowrse  hewould  not  tell  me  that  wJiieh  he  thought  fit  to 
conceal  from  hk  own  uster,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  voice. 

''  It  is  odd  I  should  ha^  forgotten  to  mention  her,"  I  cried| 
endeavoring  to  laugh  it  off.  ^*  Young  men  do  not  often  foigel 
to  write  about  young  ladies." 

**  This  Miss  Merton  is  young,  then,  brother  T 

"  About  your  own  age,  Grace." 

^  And  handsome — ^and  i^reeablo — and  accomplished  f ' 
.  ^  SometMng  Hko  yourself^  my  dear." 

'^  But  Itiindsome,  I  take  it  for  gnmted.  Miles,"  observed  Mr. 
Hardinge,  '*  by  the  manner  in.  which  you  have  omitted  to  speak 
of  her  charms,  in  your  letters  I" 

^  Why,  sir,  I  think  most  persons^  that  is  the  world  in  general, 
I  mean  such  as  are  not  over-fastidious,  would  consider  Miss 
Meiton  particuhufy  handsome ;  agreeable  in  person  and  features, 
I  would  be  understood  to  say," 

^  Oh  I  you  are  sufficiently  expHoit ;  everybody  can  understand 
yon,"  added  my  kughing  guuxiiizi,  who  had  no  more  thought 
of  getting  me  married  to  his  own  daughter  than  to  a  German 
princess  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  quarterings,  if  there  are  any 
such  things ;  *^  some  other  time  we  will  have  the  pactieukfs  of 
her  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  etc,  etc" 

^  Oh !  sir,  you  may  save  me  the  trouble  by  looking  at  her 
yourself  to-morrow,  since  she  and  her  father  are  both  here." 

"jETere/"  exclaimed  all  four  in  a  breath ;  Lucy^s  extreme  sm- 
prise  extorting  tlie  monosyllable  from  her  reserve  even  a  little 
louder  than  from  the  rest. 

'^  Certainly,  here ;  ^ther,  daughter,  and  servants.  I  dare  saj 
I  onutted  to  speak  of  the  servants  in  my  letters,  too,  but  a  poor 
fellow  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  cannot  think  of  every  thing 
in  a  minute.  Major  Merton  has  a  touch  of  the  Hver-complaint, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  leave  him  in  a  warm  climate.     So,  no 
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other  chance  offering,  he  is  proceeding  to  England,  by  the  ivaj 
of  America." 

**  And  how  long  had  you  these  people  on  board  yoar  ship, 
Miles  I"  Grace  asked,  a  little  gravdy. 

"Actually  on  board  with  myself  about  nine  months,  I  ishoidd 
think ;  but  including  the  time  in  London,  at  Canton,  and  on  the 
island,  I  should  call  our  acquaintance  onie  of  Tath^r  more  than 
a  year's  standing." 

"  Long  enough,  certainly,  to  make  a  young  lady  sufSoiently 
obvious  to  a  young  gentleman^s  memory,  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
his  letters.'* 

After  this  pointed  speech  there  was  a  silence,  which  Mr.Har- 
dinge  broke  by  some  questions  about  the  passage  home  f^m 
Canton.  As  it  was  getting  cool  on  the  ^ttery,  howeter,  we  all 
moved  away,  proceeding  to  Mrs.  Bradfort's.  This  lady,  as  I 
aftei'ward  discovered,  was  much  attached  to  Lu<^y,  and  had  in- 
sisted on  giving  her  these  opportunities  of  seeing  the  world. 
She  was  quite  at  her  ease  in  her  circumstances,  and  belonged  to 
a  circle  a  good  deal  superior  to  that  into  which  Grace  mid  my- 
self could  have  claimed  admission  in  right  of  our  own  social 
position.  Lucy  had  been  well  received  as  her  relative,  and  as  a 
oleigyman's  daughter,  and  Grace  on  her  own  abcount,  as  I  after- 
ward le&med.  It  would  be  attaching  too  much  credit^to  Claw- 
bonny  to  say  that  either  of  the  giils  had  not  improved  by  this 
association,  though  it  wais  scarcely  possible  to  make  Grace  more 
feminine  and  lady-like  than  she  had  beeu  made  by.natnrB.  The 
effect  on  Lucy  was  simply  to  put  a  little  reserve  on  her  native 
frankness  and  sturdy  honesty ;  though  cdndor  compds  me  tc 
say,  that  mingling  with  the  world,  and  especially  the  worid  tc 
which  they  had  heea  introduced  by  Mrs.  Bradfort^  had  certainly 
increased  the  native  charm  of  manner  that  eadi  possessed.  I 
began  to  think  £mily  Merton,  so  £a)r  from  possessing  any  advan- 
tage over  the  two  girh^  might  now  improve  a  little  herself  by 
associating  with  them. 

At  the  house,  I  had  to  tell  my  whole  dtory,  and  to  answer  a 
multitude  of  questions.    Not  a  syll^lc  more  was  said  id>out 
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sHiiss  Merton ;  and  even  Lucy  had  smiles  to  bestow  and  remarks 
to  make,  as  before.  When  we  got  to  liie  Hghts  where  the  girls 
could  remove  their  shawls  and  hats,  I  made  each  of  them  stand 
before  me,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  time  had  altered 
them.  Grace  was  now  nineteen ;  and  Lucy  was  only  six  months 
her  junior.  Hie  greatest  change  was  in  the  latter.  Her  form 
had  ripened  into  something  as  near  as  possible  to  girlish  perfec- 
tion. In  this  respect  she  had  the  advantage  of  Grace,  who  was 
a  little  too  stight  and  delicate ;  whereas  Lucy,  wjthout  any  of 
the  heaviness  that  so  often  accompanies  a  truly  rounded  person, 
and  which  was  perhaps  a  slight  defect  in  Emily  Merton^s  figure, 
was  without  an  angle  of  any  sort,  in  her  entire  outline.  Grace, 
always  so  handilcHne,  and  so  intellectual  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  had  improved  less  in  this  respect,  than  Lucy, 
whose  eyes  had  obtained  a  tendemess  and  feeling  that  rendered 
them,  to  me,  even  more  attractive  than  those  of  my  own  dear 
sister".  In  a  word,  any  man  might  have  been  proud,  at  finding 
two  such  a(knirable  creatures  interested  in  him,  as  interested, 
every  look,  smile,  syllable,  and  gesture  of  these  girls,  denoted 
they  were  in  me. 

All  this  time.  Neb  had  been  oveHooked.  He  had  followed  us 
to  the  house,  however,  and  was  already  engaged  itt  a  dark- 
colored  flirtation  with  a  certain  Miss  Ohloe  Clawbonny,  his  own 
second-cousin,  in  the  kitchen ;  « lady  who  had  attracted  a  por- 
tion of  Ids  adnnration,  before  we  sailed,  and  who  had  accom- 
panied her  young  mistress  to  town.  As  soon  as  it  wa^  ascer- 
tained the  fdlow  was  below,  Lucy,  who  was  quite  at  home  in 
her  kinswoman's  house,  in^sted  on  his  beiiig  introduced.  1 
saw  by  the  indulgent  smile  of  Mrs.  Bradfort,  that  Lucy  was  not 
exceeding  her  conceded  privileges,  and  Neb  was  ordered  up, 
forthwith.  Never  was  there  a  happier  fellow  than  this  "  nigger" 
appeared  to  be,  on  that  occasion.  He  kept  rolling  his  tarpaulin 
between  his  fingers,  shifdog  his  wei^t  from  leg  to  leg,  and 
otherwise  betraying  the  confusion  of  one  questioned  by  his  bet- 
ters ;  for,  in  that  day,  a  negro  was  ready  enough  to  allow  he  had 
bis  betters,  and  did  not  feel  he  was  injured  in  so  doing.   At  the 
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present  time,  I  am  wel\  aware  that  the  word  is  proscribed  cvcn^ 
in  the  State's  Prisons ;  everybody  being  just  as  good  as  every- 
body else ;  thongh  some  huve  the  misfortune  to  be  sentenced  to 
hard  labor,  while  others  are  permitted  to  go  at  laige.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  selections  made  throii^h  the  ballot-boxes, 
only  go  to  prove  that  ^  one  man  is  as  good  as  another." 

Our  party  did  not  separate  until  quite  late.  Suppers  were 
eaten  in  1802 ;  and  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  with  the  rei^  of 
the  fiEunily,  aqd  a  gay  set  we  were.  It  was  then  the  fiishion  to 
diink  toasts ;  gentlemen  ^ving  ladies,  and  ladies  genUemen. 
The  usage  was  singnlar»  but  very  general ;  more  espedally  in 
the  better  sort  of  houses.  We  m&a  drank  our  wine,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  while  the  ladies  sipped  theirs,  in  that  pretty  manner 
in  which  females  moisten  th0ir  lips,  on  such  occasions.  After  a 
time,  Mrs.  Bradfort,  who  was  very  particular  in  the  observance 
of  form^  gayly  called  on  Mr.  Hardinge  for  his  toast. 

«My  dear  Mrs.  Brmlfort,"  said  the  divine,  good-luunoredly, 
^^  if  it  were  not  in  your  own  house,  and  contrary  to  all  rule  to 
give  a  person  who  is  present,  I  certainly  should  drink  to  your- 
self. Bless  me,  bless  me,  whom  shall  I  ^ve  ?  I  suppose  I  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  ^ve  our  new  Bishop,  Doctor  Mooto  f ' 

The  cry  of  '^  No  Biahop  I"  was  even  more  unanimous  than 
it  is  at  this  mcHnent,  among  those  who,  having  all  their  Hxies 
dissented  from  episcopal  authority,  &ncy  it  an  evidence  of  an 
increa^g  influence  to  join  in  a  clamor  made  by  their  own 
voicei? ;  and  this,  moreover,  on  a  subject  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred among  them  hits  giren  himself  the  trouUe  even  to  skim. 
Our  opposition — ^iu  which  Mrs.  Bradfort  joined,  by  the  way — 
was  of  a  very  diffetrent  nature,  however ;  proceeding  from  a  de- 
sire to  learn  what  lady  Mr.  Hardinge  could  possibly  select,  at 
such  a  moment.  I  never  fia,w  the  old  gentlcanan  so  confused  be- 
fore. He  laughed,  tried  to  dodge  the  appeal,  fi<%eted,  and  at  last 
fairly  blushed.  All  this  proceeded,  not  from  any  preference  for 
any  particular  individual  of  the  sex,  but  from  natural  difBdeoioe, 
the  perfect  simplicity  and  natui'o  of  his  character,  which  caused 
him  to  be  abashed  at  even  appearing  to  select  a  female  for  a 
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loast.  I^  was  a  beantifbl  ^etare  of  mascuHne  truth  and  purity  ! 
Still,  wd  would  not  be  put  off;  and  ihe  old  gentleman,  compos- 
ing his  countenance  fiye  or  &x  tinaes  in  yain  efforts  to  reflect, 
then  lookii^  as  grave  as  i£  about  to  proceed  to  prayer,  raised 
his  glass,  and  said— ^ 

"  Peggy  Perottr 

A  general  kngh  succeeded  this- announcement,  Peggy  Perott 
being  an  old  maid  who  went  about  tending  the  sick  for  hire,  in 
the  vicimty  of  Clawbonny,  and  known  to  us  all  as  the  ugliest 
woman  in  the  country. 

"  Why  do  yon  first  insist  on  my  giving  a  toast,  and  then 
laugh  at  it  when  given  ?"  cried  Mr.  Hardinge,  half  amused,  half 
smous  in  his  expostulations,  **  P^ggy  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  I  know." 

"  I  wonder,  my  dear  sir,  you  did  not  think  of  adding  a  senti- 
ment !"  cried  I,  a  little  pertly. 

"  And  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  such  a  one  as  no  woman 
need  bo  ashamed  to  hear  attached  to  her  name.  But  enough 
of  this ;  I  have  given  Peggy  Perott,  and  you  are  bound  to  drink 
her" — ^thi^t  we  had  done  already ;  "  and  now  cousin,  as  I  have 
passed  through  the  fiery  furnace" — 

"  Unscathed. t"  demanded  Lucy,  laughing  ready  to  kill  her- 
self 

"  Yes,  unscathed,  miss :  and  now,  cousin,  I  ask  of  you  to 
honor  us  with  a  toast." 

Mrs.  Bradfbrt  had  been  a  widow  many  years,  and  was  forti- 
fied  with  the  panoply  of  her  state.  Accustomed  to  such  appeals, 
which,  when  she  was  yonng  and  handsome,  had  been  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  of  Uite,  she  held  her  glass  for  the 
wine  with  perfect  self  possession,  and  gave  her  toast  with  the 
conscious  d%nitj  of  one  who  had  often  been  solicited  in  vain 
^^  to  change  he^  conditipn." 

"  I  will  give  you,"  she  said,  raising  her  person  and  her  voice, 
as  if  to  invite  scnjtiny^  "  my  dew  old  friend,  good  Dr.  Wilson." 

It  was  incumbent  on  a  single  person  to  give  another  who  was 
also  single ;  and  the  widow  had  been  true  to  the  usage ;  but 
531 
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"good  Dr.  Wilson"  was  a  half  snperannnated  clergyman,  whom 
no  one  eould  suspect  of  mspiring  any  thu^  beyond  friendship. 

"Dear  me — dear  met"  cried  Mr.  Har<£nge,  earnestly ;  "how 
much  more  thoughtful/  Mrs.  Bradfbrt,  you  are  than  myself  I 
Had  I  thought  a  moment,  /  might  have  given  the  Doctor;  for 
I  studied  with  him,  and  honor  him  vastly." 

This  touch  of  simplicity  produced  another  laugh — how  easily 
we  all  laughed  that  night ! — and  it  caused  a  little  more  confu- 
^on  in  the  excellent  divine.  Mrs.  Bradfort  then  called  on  me, 
as  was  her  right ;  but  I  begged  that  Rupert  might  precede  me, 
he  knowing  more  persons,  and  being  now  a  sort  of  man  of  the 
world. 

"I  will  give  the  charming  Miss  Whithrop,"  said  Rupert, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  tossing  off  his  glass  with  an  air 
that  said,  "how  do  you  like  tliatP 

As  Winthrop  was  a  highly  respectable  name,  it  denoted  the 
set  in  which  Rupert  moved ;  and  as  for  the  young  lady,  I  dare 
say  she  merited  his  eulogium,  though  I  never  happened  to  see 
her.  It  was  something,  however,  in  1802,  for  a  youngster  to 
dare  to  toast  a  Winthrop,  or  a  Morris,  or  a  Livingston,  or  a  Dc 
Lancey,  or  a  Stuyvesant,  or  a  Beekman,  or  a  Van  Renssellaer,  or 
a  Schuyler,  or  a  Rutherford,  or  a  Bayard,  or  a  Watts,  or  a  Van 
Cortlandt,  or  a  Verplanck,  or  a  Jones,  or  a  Walton,  or  any  of 
that  set.  They,  and  twenty  similar  families,  composed  the 
remnant  of  the  colonial  aristocracy,  and  still  made  head,  within 
the  limits  of  Manhaittan,  against  the  inroads  of  the  Van — some- 
thing elses.  Alas!  alas!  how  changed  is  all  this,  though  I  am 
obliged  to  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best. 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Winthrop !"  I  asked  of  GfMce,  in  \\ 
whisper. 

"Not  at  all;  I  am  not  much  in  that  > set,"  she  answerer?, 
quietly.  "  Rupert  and  Lucy  have  been  noticed  by  many  per- 
sons whom  I  do*  not  know." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I  got,  that  my  sister  did  not 
possess  all  the  advantages  in  society  that  were  enjoyed  by  her 
friend.     As  is  always  the  case  where  it  is  believed  to  be  our 
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iass,  I  fblt  indignant  at  first ;  bad  it  been  the  rev  erse,  I  dare  say 
I  should  have  fancied  it  all  very  right.  Consequences  grew  out 
of  these  distinctions  which  I  could  not  then  foresee,  bat  which 
will  be  related  in  their  {^e.  Rupert  now  called  on  Grace  foi 
her  toasty  a  lady  commonly  succeeding  a  gentleman.  My  sister 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted :  but^  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  said^^ 

"  Mr.  Edward  Marston.'' 

This  was  a  strange  name  to  me,  but  I  afterward  ascertained 
it  belonged  to  a  respectable  young  man  who  visited  Mrs.  Brad- 
fort's,  and  who  stood  very  well  with  all  his  acquaintances.  I 
looked  at  Rupert, to  note  the  effect;  but  Rupert  was  as  calm  as 
Grace  herself  had  been  when  he  gave  iCss  Winthrop. 

**  I  bdieve  I  have  no  one  to  call  upon  but  you.  Miles,"  said 
Grace,  aniling. 

"  Me  I  Why,  you  all  know  I  am  not  acqudhted  with  a  soul. 
Our  Ulster  county  girls  have  almost  all  gone  out  of  my  recofleo- 
tion ;  besides,  no  one  would  know  them  here,  should  I  mention 
twenty.^' 

"  You  strangely  forget,  brother,  that  most  of  us  are  Ulster 
county  folk.    Try  if  you  can  recall  no  young  lady" — 

"Oh  I  easily  enough,  for  that  matter;  a  young  Mow  can 
hardly  have  lived  nine  months  in  th^  same  cabin  with  Emily, 
and  not  think  of  her  when  hard  pushed;  I  will  give  you  Miss 
Emily  Merton." 

The  toast  was  drunk,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Hardinge  looked 
thoughtful,  like  one  who  had  a  guardism's  cares,  and  that  Grace 
was  even  grave.  I  did  not  dare  look  at  Lucy,  though  I  could 
have  toasted  her  all  night,  had  it  been  in  rule  to  drink  a  person 
wno  was  present  We  began  to  chat  again,  and  I  had  answered 
some  eight  or  ten  questions,  when  Mrs-  Bradfort,  much  too  pre- 
cise to  make  any  omksions,  reminded  us  that  we  had  not  yet 
been  honored  with  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge's  toast.  Lucy  had.  en- 
joyed plenty  of  time  to  reflect ;  and  she  bowed,  paused  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  summon  resolution,  and  then  mentioned — 
.  "  Mr*  Andrew  Drewett." 
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So,  then,  Lacy  Hardinge  toasted  this  Mr.  Drewottr—the  vcrj 
joath  with  whom  sho  had  been  in  such  animated  discourse  when 
I  jSrst  met  the  party  I  Had  I  been  more  familiar  mih  the 
world,  I  should  hare  thought  nothing  of  a  thing  that  was  so 
eommcm;  or,  did  I  understand  human  nature  bett^,  I  mi^t 
hnve  known  that  no  sensitiye  and  delicate  woman  would  betray 
a  secret  that  was  dear  to  her,  under  so  idle  a  form.  But  I  was 
young,  and  ready  myself  to  toast  the  giii  I  preferred  before 
the  universe ;  and  I  could  not  make  suitable  allowances  for  dif- 
ference of  sex  and  temperament.  Lucy's  toast  made  me  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  rest  of  the  evenii^ ;  and  I  was  not  sorry 
when  Rupert  reminded  me  tliatit  was  eleyen,  and  that  he  would 
go  with  me  to  a  tayem,  in  order  to  look  for  a  room. 

The  next  morning  was  passed  in  transacting  the  business  of 
the  ship.  I  found  myself  much  noticed  among  the  merchants 
and  shipmasters ;  and  one  of  my  owners  took  me  on  'Change, 
that  I  might  see  and  be  seen.  As  the  pikers  had  spoken  of  the 
recapture  of  the  Crisis,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pretty  Pdl,  and 
had  now  each  an  article  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  wiUi  my  reception.  There  are  men  so 
strong  in  principle,  as  well  as  intellect^  I  do  suppose,  that  they 
can  be  content  with  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  who  ca^  smile  at  the  praises  or  censure  of  tl^  world  alike ; 
but  I  confess  to  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  commendation  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  and  as  strong  a  distaste  for  their  disapproba- 
tion. I  know  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  very  great  man ; 
for  he  wli^o  cannot  judge,  feel,  and  act  for  himself^  will  always 
be  in  danger  of  making  undue  sacrifices  to  tha  wishes  of  others ; 
but  you  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  the  skin;  and  I  was 
sufficiently  prou4  at  finding  myself  a  miniature  hero,  about  the 
lower  end  of  Wall  street,  and  in  the  ci^umns  of  tibe  newspapers. 
As  for  these  last,  no  pne  can  comj^ain  of  their  zeal  in  extolling 
every  thing  imtionaL  To  believe  them,  the  country  never  was 
wron^  x)T  defeated,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  defeated,  exc^t 
when  a  political  opponent  could  be  made  to  suffer  by  an  oppo- 
site theory ;  and  then  nothing  was  ever  right.     As  to  fsuue,  I 
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have  since  discovered  they  consider  that  of  each  individual  to 
be  public  property,  in  which  each  American  has  a  part  and  par- 
cel, the  editors,  themselves,  more  tlian  the  man  who  has  thrown 
the  article  into  the  common  lot.  But  I  was  young  in  1802, 
and  even  a  paragraph  in  my  praise  in  a  newspaper  had  a  certain 
cliarra  for  me,  that  I  will  not  deny.  Then  I  had  done  well,  as 
even  my  enemies,  if  I  had  any,  must  have  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

** Ships  are  lat  boardfl,  sailors  but  men:  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rate,  watec^ 
thloves  and  land-thieTes— I  mean  pirates;  and  then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  windi^ 
and  rocks;  the  man  is,  notwithstanding,  soffloient;— three  thousand  ducats;—!  think 
I  may  take  his  bond.**— Siitlook. 

I  SAW  Grace,  and  Lucy,  and  Rupert,  and  good  Mr.  Hardinge, 
every  day,  but  I  could  not  find  time  to  call  on  the  Mertons  until 
near  the  close  of  a  week.  I  then  paid  them  a  visit,  and  found 
them  glad  to  see  me,  but  not,  at  all  in  want  of  my  attentions  to 
make  them  comfortable.  The  major  had  exhibited  his  claims 
to  the  British  consul,  who  happened  to  be  a  native  Manhattanese, 
and  was  well-connected,  a  circumstance  that  then  gave  him  an 
influence  in  society  that  his  conmiission  alone  would  not  have 
conferred.  Colonel  Barclay,  for  so  was  this  gentleman  called, 
had  taken  the  Mertons  by  the  hand  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
his  example  being  followed  by  others,  I  found  that  they  were 
already  in  the  best  circle  of  the  place.  Emily  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  several  of  those  with  whom  she  had  exchanged 
visits,  and  I  knew  at  once,  through  Lucy's  and  Grace's  conver- 
sation, and  from  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  traditions 
of  the  colony  and  state,  that  they  were  among  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  the  land,  socially  if  not  politically ;  a  class  altogether 
above  any  with  whom  I  had  myself  ever  associated.  Now  1 
knew  that  the  master  of  a  merchantman,  whatever  might  be  his 
standing  with  his  owner  or  consignee,  or  the  credit  he  had 
gained  among  his  fellows,  was  not  likely  to  get  admission  into 
this  set ;  and  there  was  the  comfortable  prospect  before  me,  of 
having  my  own  sister  and  the  two  other  girls  I  admired  most 
and  loved  best  in  the  world — next  to  Grace,  of  course — ^visitmg 
round  in  houses,  of  which  the  doors  were  shut  against  myscl£~ 
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Tliu  is  always  unpleasant,  but  in  mj  case  it  turned  out  to  be 
more. 

When  I  told  Emily  that  Grace  and  Lucy  were  in  town,  and 
intended  coming  to,^e  her  that  very  mornings  I  thought  she 
manilssted  less  cuHosil^  than  tr ould  have  been  the  case  a  month 
before. 

"Is  Miss  Hardinge  a  relative  of  Mr.  Bupert  Hardinge,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was. introduced  at  dinner,  yesterday  f  she 
demanded,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  it  would  give  her  to  see 
the  ladies. 

I  knew  that  Bupert  had  dined  out  the  day  before,  and  there 
being  no  one  else  of  the  same  name,  I  answiared  in  the  affimiar 
tive. 

"He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergjrman,  and  of  very  gocki 
connections,  I  hear." 

"  The  Hardinges  are  so  considered  among  us ;  both  Rupert^s 
father  and  grand&ther  were  clergymen,  and  his  great-grand* 
father  was  a  seaman — 'I  trust  you  will  think  none  the  worse  of 
him  for  that." 

"  A  sailor  I  I  had  supposed,  irom  what  some  of  those  pres- 
ent said— that  is,  I  did  not  know  it." 

"Perhaps  they  told  you  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a 
British  officer  r 

Emily  colored,  and  then  she  laughed  fsdntly,  admitting,  how- 
crer,  that  I  had  guessed  right 

"  Well,  an  this  was  true,"  I  added,  "  though  he  was  a  sailor. 
Old  Captain  Hardinge**K>r  Commodore  Hardinge,  4is  he  used  to 
be  called,  for  he  once  commanded  a  squadron — was  in  the  Eng 
lish  navy."    " 

"  Oh !  that  sort  of  a  sailor  1"  cried  Emily,  quickly.  "  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  usual  to  call  gentl^ncn  in  the  fiavy,  seamen." 

"  They  would  make  a  poor  figure  if  they  were  not,  Miss  Mc^ 
ton ;  you  might  as  well  say  that  a  judge  is  no  lawyer." 

This  was  enough^  however,  to  satisfy,  me  that  Miss  Merton 
no  longer  considered  the  master  of  the  Crisis  the  first  man  in 
the  world. 
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A  ring  aLnoancod  the  arrival  of  the  two  girls,  ll^y  were 
shown  up,  and  I  soon  had  tho  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  three 
charming  jonng  women  together.  Emily  reoeived  her  two 
gnesta  very  conrteonsiyi  and  was  frank,  naj  wann,  in  the 
expression  of  her  graititade  for  all  that  I  had  done  {or  herself 
and  her  father.  She  even  went  back  so  &r  as  to  speak  of  the 
occurence  in  the  P«*k,  at  L(Hidon,  and  was  gracious  enough  to 
declare  that  she  and  her  parents  owed  their  lives  to  my  interfer- 
ence. All  this  gave  her  listeners  great  pleasnre,  for  I  bdieve 
neither  ever  tired  of  hearing  my  praises.  After  this  opening, 
the  conversation  turned  on  New  York,  its  gayeties,  and  the  dif- 
ferent persons  known  to  th^n  mutually.  I  saw  that  the  two 
^lis  were  struck  with  the  set  Miss  Merton  was  in,  which  was  a 
shade  superior  even  to  that  of  Mrs.  Bradfort^s,  though  the  fusion 
which  usually  accompanies  that  sort  of  thing  brought  portions 
of  each  circle  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  As  the  per- 
sons named  were  utter  strangers  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  sat  listening  in  silence.  The  opportunity  was  improved  by 
comparing  the  girls  with  each  other. 

In  delicacy  of  appearance,  Grace  and  Lucy  each  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  English  beauty.  Their  hands  and  feet  were 
smaller,  their  waists  finer,  and  their  ioumur^y  generally,  I 
thought  the  most  pleasing.  Emily  had  the  advantage  in  com- 
plexion, though  her  color  had  less  fineness  and  delicacy.  Per- 
haps her  teeth  were  the  most  biilliant;  though  Grace  and 
Lucy,  particularly  the  latter,  had  very  fine  teetk  THie  English 
girFs.  shoulders  and  bust^  generally,  would  have  be^i  more  ad- 
mired than  those  of  most  American — particulaity  than  most 
N'ew  York — girls;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  surpass,  those  of 
Lucy.  As  a  whole,  Emily's  countenance  had  ike  most  spirit, 
Lucy^s  the  most  finesse  and  feeling.  I  make  no  comparison 
with  the  ezpresnon  of  Grace's  countenance  which/ was  alto- 
gether too  remarkable  for  its  intellectn^  oharaeter,  to  be  includ- 
ed iannf  thing  like  a  national  classification.  I  rraaembor  I 
tlioii^fht,  as  they  sat  thaare  in  a  row  canv^sing  franUy  and 
cheerfully  together,  Lucy  the  handsomest,  in  her  pretty  neat 
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morning  dress;  while  I  bad  mj  doubts  wbetber  Emily  would 
not  bave  extorted  tbe  most  applause  in  a  ball-coom.  This  dis 
tinction  is  mentioned,  becaose  I  believe  it  national 

Hie  vint  lasted  an  hour ;  for  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  aU 
parties  that  the j  would  beccHne  acquainted,  aud^  the  girls 
seemed  mutually  pleased.  As  they  chatty  I  list^ed  to  the 
tones  of  their  voices,  and  fimcied,  on  the  wh(^  that  Emily  had 
slightly  the  advantage  in  intonation  and  accent;  though  it  was 
scarcdy  perceptible,  and  it  was  an  advantage  that  was  attended 
by  a  sli^t  sacrifice  of  the  charm  of  natural  utterance.  She 
was  a  little  more  artificial  in  this  Teq>ect  than  her  companions, 
and  ins(»nuch  less  pleasing ;  though,  had  the  conQ^>arison  been 
made  with  the  Manhattan  Mtyle  of  the  present  ^y,  the  odds 
would  have  been  immensely  in  h^  favor.  In  1802,  however, 
some  attention  was  still  paid  to  the  utterance,  tones  of  voice, 
and  manner  of  i^>eaMng  of  young  ladies.  The  want  of  it  all. 
just  now,  IS  the  besetl^g  vice  of  the  whole  of  our  later  instrue- 
tion  of  the  sex ;  it  being  almost  as  rare  a  thing  now-a-days,«to 
find  a  young  American  giil  who  i^>eaks  her  own  language  grace- 
folly,  as  it  is  to  find  one  who  is  not  of  pleasing  person. 

When  the  young  ladies  parted,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
(hat  they  were  soon  to  meet  again.  I  shook  hands  with  Emily, 
English  fashion,  and  took  my  leave  at  the  same  time. 

^^Well,  Miles,"  said  Grace,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  Hie  street, 
<<  you  have  certainly  been  of  service,  to  a  very  charming  young 
woman — ^I  like  her,  excessively." 

*'  And  you,  Lucy — ^I  hope  you  agree  with  Graee^  in  thinkii^ 
my  friend,  Emily  Merton,  a  charming  young  woman." 

Lucy  did  not  speak  as  frankly,  or  as  deddedty  as  Grace,  so  far 
as  manner  was  concerned ;  though  she  coincided  in  words. 

''I  an;  of  the  same  opinion,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was 
far  less  cheerful  than  her  usually  rexj  cheor&l  manner  ^  She 
ia  one  of  the  lovdiost  creatures  I  ever  saw-^-and  it  is  no 
wonder" — 

'^What  is  no  wonder,  dear!"  aakod  Grace,  observing  that 
her  friend  hesitated  to  proceed. 
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'^  (^  I  I  was  aboat  to  say  sonrathiiig  silly,  and  had  better  not 
fmish  the  speech.  But,  what  a  finished  manner  Miss  Mertos 
possesses ;  do  you  not  think  so,  Grace  f 

'^I  wish  ^e  had  a  Httle  less  (^  it,  dear;  Uiat  is  precisely  what 
I  should  find  &uk  with  in  her  d^>ortment  It  ia  maimer ;  and, 
though  we  all  most  have  some,  it  strikes  me  it  ought  not  to  be 
seen.  I  think  all  the  Europeans  w«  saw  in  town,  last  winter, 
Lucy,  had  more  or  less  of  this  manna*.'' 

^  I  dare  say  it  would  seem  so  to  us  ;  hoiwithstandiDg,  it  may 
be  very  agreeable  to  those  who  arc  used  to  it — ^a  thing  to  miss, 
when  one  gets  much  accustomed  to  it" 

As  Lucy  made  this  remark,  I  detected  a  furtive  and  timid 
glance  at  myself  I  was  mystified  at  the  time,  and  was  actual- 
ly so  silly  as  to  think  the  dear  girl  was  talking  at  me,  and  to 
feel  a  little  resentment.  I  fimeied  she  wished  to  say,  ''There, 
Master  Miles,  you  have  been  in  London,  and  on  a  desert  idand 
in  the  South  Seas — ^the  very  extremes  of  human  habits-^-^id 
have  got  to  be  so  sophisticated,  so  very  nn-QawbonnyiKh,  as  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  a  momner^m  the  young  ladito  with  whom 
you  associate."  The  notion  nettled  me  to  a  degree  that  induced 
me  to  pretend  duty,  and  to  hurry  down  fo  the  ship.  Whom 
should  I  meet,  iA  Bedtor  street,  bnt  Mr.  Hardingc,  who  had 
been  across  to  the  Hudson  in  search  of  me. 

^  Come  Inther,  Miles,"  said  the  excellent  dd  man,  ^  I  wish  to 
converse  with  you  seriously." 

As  Lucy  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  fdb  the  monMn^  I 
said  to  myself-^''  "What  can  the^  dear  old  gentlemai^  have  to  say, 
nowf 

''  I  hear  horn  all  quarters  the  best  accounts, of  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  Mr.  Hardinge  contmued, ''  and  I  am  told  you  make  a 
very  superior  seaman.  It  is  a  feather  in  your  ca|>,  indeed,  to 
have  commanded  an  Indiaman  a  iwehremohth  before  you  are  of 
ago.  I  have  been  conversing  with  my  old  Mend  Jdin  Murray, 
of  the  house  of  John  Murray  &  Sons,  one  of  the  very  best  mer- 
chants  in  America,  mid  he  says  f  push  the  boy  ahead,  when  you 
find  the  right  stuff  in  him.   Get  him  a  ^p  of  his  own,  and  thai 
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will  put  him  on  the  tjrue  track.  Teach  him  early  to  hare  aK 
eye  to  his  own  interests,  and  it  will  make  a  man  of  him,  at 
once'  I  have  thought  the  matter  over,  have  had  a  vessd  in  my 
eye,  for  the  last  month,  and  will  puiehaso  her  ai  onice,  if  you 
like  the  plan." 

"  But  have  I  money  enoi^  for  such  a  thing,  my  dear  sir — 
after  having  sailed  in  the  John,  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  Crisis,  I 
should  not  like  to  take  up  with  any  of  your  B's,  No.  2." 

"You  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  *  Pretty  Poll,' Miles^" 
said  the  divine,  smiling.  "  Be  nnder  no  fear,  however,  for  your 
dignity ;  the  vessel  I  have  in  treaty,  is  all  you  could  wish,  they 
tell  me,  having  made  but  one  voyage,  and  is  sold  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  owner*  As  for  money,  you  will  r^nembet  I 
have  thirteen  thousand  dollars  of  your  income  invested  in  stocks, 
and  stocks  that  cost  but  ten.  The  peace  has  brought  every 
thing  up,  and  you  are  making  money,  right  and  left.  How 
have  your  own  pay  and  private  venture  tnmed  out  f 

"  Perfectly  well,  sir.  I  am  near  three  thousand  dollars  in 
pocket,  and  shall  have  no  need  to  call  on  you,  for  my  personal 
wants.  '  Hien  I  have  my  prize  money  to  touch.  Even  Neb, 
wages  and  prize  money,  brings  me  nine  hundred  dollars.  With 
your  permission,  sir,  I  should  like  to  give  the  fellow  his  free- 
dom." 

"  Wait  till  you  are  of  a^e,  Miles^  and  then  you  can  do  as  ybn 
please.  I  hold  four  thousand  dollars  of  your  invested  money, 
which  has  been  paid  in,  and  I  have  placed  it  in  stocks.  Altogeth- 
er, I  find  we  can  muster,  in  solid  cash,  more  than  twenty  Uibu« 
sand  dollars,  while  the  pike  of  &e  ship,  as  she  stands,  almost 
ready  for  sea,  is  only  fifteen.  Now,  go  and  look'  at  ike  vessel ; 
if  you  like  her,  I  will  dose  the  bargain  at  once.'' 

"But,  my  dear  Mr,  Biurdinge,  do  you  think  yourself  exactly 
qualiied  to  judge  of  tiie  value  of  a  ship  f" 

"  Poh  I  poh !  don't  iniagine  I  am  so  ^conceited  as  to  purchase 
on  my  oWn  knowledge.  I  have  taken  acmie  of  the  veiy  best 
ad  vide  of  the  city.  Th^re  is  John  Murray,  to  begin  with^ — a 
great  ship-holder,  himself,  and  Archibald  Gracie,  and  William 
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Bayard — all  ci^tal  judgcis,  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  affm 
Three  others  of  my  Mends  have  walked  round  to  look  at  l&c 
vessel,  and  all  approve— not  a  dissenting  voice." 

**  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  have  seen  her,  besides  the  gentloinen 
you  have  named  f    They,  I  admit,  are,  indeed,  good  judges." 

"  Why — ^why — ^yes — do  yon  happen  to  know  any  thing  of 
Doctor  Benjamin  Moore,  now.  Miles  T 

''  Never  heard  of  him,  ur,  in  my  life ;  but  a  physician  can  be 
no  great  judge  of  a  ship." 

"  No  more  of  a  pl^sicum  than  yourself,  boy — ^Doctor  Bwi- 
jandn  Moore,  the  gentlranan  we  elected  Bishop,  while  you  were 
absent"— 

**  Oh  I  he  you  wished  to  toast,  instead  of  Miss  Peggy  Perott,'* 
cried  I,  smiling.  "  Well,  what  does  the  Bishop  think  of  her — 
if  he  a{^>rove,  she  mtut  be  orthodox." 

'^  He  says  she  is  the  handsomest  vessel  he  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
Miles ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  &vorable  opinion  of  so  good  a 
man  as  Doctor  Moore,  is  of  value,  even  though  it  be  about  a 
ship*" 

.  I  could  not  avoid  laughing,  and  I  dare  say  most  of  the  read- 
era  will  also,  at  this  touch  of  sin^licity ;  and  yet,  why  should 
not  a  Bishop  know  as  much  of  ships  as  a  set  cf  ignoramuses 
who  never  read  a  theological  book  in  their  lives,  some  of  them 
not  even  the  Bible,  should  know  about  Bishops  ?  The  circum- 
stance was  not  a  tittle  more  absurd  than  many  that  ate  occur- 
ring daily  before  our  eyes,  and  to  which^  purdly  from  habit,  we 
submit,  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

''  Well,  sir,"  I  fe^^d,  as  socm  as  I  could,  '^  I  will  look  at  the 
ship,  get  her  character,  and  give  you  an  answer  at  once.  I  like 
the  idea,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  one's  own  master." 

In  that  day,  $15,000  would  buy  a  very  excellent  sMp^  as  ships 
went  The  vessel  I  was  tak^i  to  see,  was  coppered  and  copper- 
fastened,  butt-bolted,  and  she  measured  just  five  hundred  tons. 
She  had  a  great  reputation,  as  a  sailer,  and,  what  was  thought  a 
good  deal  of  in  1802,  was  Philadelphia  built.  She  had  been 
one  voyage  to  China,  and  was  little  more  than  a  year  old,  oi 
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tfao  best  possible  age  for  a  vessel.  Her  name  was  the  "  Dawn," 
axd  Ae  eanied  an  "  Aurora"  for  her  figure-head.  Whether  she 
were,  or  were  not  inclined  to  Puseyism,  I  never  eould  ascertain, 
idthough  I  ean  affirm  she  had  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cadiolic  Church  read  on  board  her  afterward,  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Hid  result  of  my  ezaimination  and  inquiries  was  ^vorable,  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Dawn  was  purchased.  The  owners 
of  the  Crisfe  were  pleased  to  eicpress  their  r^ets,  for  they  had 
intended  that  I  should  continue  in  the  command  of  their  vessel, 
but  no  one  could  object  to  a  man^s  wishing  to  sail  in  his  owr 
employment.  I  made  this  important  acquisition,  at  what  was 
probably  the  most  aui^icious  moment  of  American  navigation. 
It  is  a  proof  of  this  that,  the  very  dlty  I  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  ship,  good  freights  were  offered  to  no  less  than  four  different 
parts  ci  the  w(»ld.  I  had  my  choice  between  Holland,  France, 
England,  and  Cbina.  After  consulting  with  my  guardian,  I 
accepted  that  to  France^  which  not  only  paid  the  best,  but  I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  world  than  had  yet  Mten 
to  my  Axee.  I  could  make  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux  and  back  in 
five  months,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  I  should  be  of  age, 
and,  consequently,  my  own  master.  As  I  intended  to  have 
.great  doings  at  Clawbonny  on  that  occasion,  I  thought  it  might 
be  well  not  to  go  too  fer  from  home.  Accordingly,  after  ship- 
pii^  Talcott  and  the  Philadelphian,  whose  name  was  Walton, 
for  my  mates,  we  began  to  take  in  cargo  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  I  bethought  me  of  a  visit  to  the  paternal 
home.  It  was  a  season  of  the  yeair  wheh  most  people,  who  were 
anybodies^  left  town,  and  the  villas  along  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  had  long  been  occupied.  Mr.  Harditige,  too,  pined 
for  the  country  uid  his  flock.  The  ^rls  h^  had  enough  of 
town,  which  was  getting  to  be  very  dtdl,fmd  everybody,  Rupert 
excepted,  seemed  anxious  to  go  up  the  ri^er.  I  had  in\ited  the 
Mertons  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  the  farm,  moreover,  and 
it  was  thlie  the  invitation  should  be  renewed,  for  the  major's  phy- 
moians  had  advised  him  to  choose  some  cooler  residence  than 
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the  streets  of  a  hot,  close  town  could  farni^  during  the  suoimct 
months.  Emily  had  been  so  much  engrossed  with  the  set  into 
which  she  had  Dallen  since  her  lancfing,  and  which  it  was  ea^ 
for  me  to  sec  was  altogether  superior  to  that  in  which  i^e  had 
IWcd  at  home,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
she  urged  her  &ther  to  redeem  his  promise. 

^'  Mr.  Hardinge  tells  me,  sir,  that  Clawbonny  is  really  a  pretty 
spot,"  she  said,  ^^  and  the  country  around  it  is  th(^ht  to  be 
Tory  healthy.  You  cannot  get  answere  from  home  (she  meant 
England)  for  several  months,  and  I  know  Captain  Wallingford 
will  be  happy  to  receive  us.  Besides,  we  are  pledged  to  accept 
this  additional  £avor  from  him." 

I  thought  Major  M^lon  felt  some  of  my  own  surprise  at  Em- 
ily's earnestness  and  manner,  but  his  resistance  was  very  feeble. 
The  old  gentleman's  health,  indeed,  was  pretty  thoroughly  un- 
dermined, and  I  began  to  have  serious  doubts  (^  his  living  even 
to  return  to  Europe.  He  had  some  relatives  in  Boston,  and  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  them,  and  I  had  thought,  more 
than  (mce,  of  the  expediency  of  apprising  them  of  his  situation. 
At  present^  however,  nothing  better  could  be  done  tha!n  to  get 
him  into  the  country. 

Having  made  all  the  arrangements  with  the  others,  I  went  to 
persuade  Rupert  tK>  be  of  the  party,  for  I  thought  it  would  make 
both  Grace  and  Lucy  so  much  the  happier. 

'^  Miles,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  young  student,  gaping, 
"  Clawbonny  is  certainly  a  capitalish  place,  but,  you  will  admit 
it  is  somewhat  stupid  after  New  Yo^k.  My  good  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Bradfort,  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  us.  all,  and  has  made 
me  so  comfortable— would  you  believe  it,  boy,  she  l^is  actually 
given  me  six  hundred  a  year,  for  the  last  two  years,  besides 
making  Lucy  presents  fit  for  ^  qi^een.  A  sterling  woman  is  she, 
this  cousin  Margaret  of  ours  I" 

I  heard  t)iis,  truly,  not  without  surprise ;  for,  in  settMng  with 
my  owners,  I  found  Rupert  had  drawn  every  cent-  to:  whidk  he 
wi^  entitled,  under  the  orders  I  had  left  when  I  last  weat  to  sea. 

As  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  more  than  at  her  ease,  however,  had 
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no  nearer  relative  than  Mr.  Hacdinge,  and  was  much  attached 
to  the  £umly,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believmg  it  true,  so  for  as 
the  lady'a  liberalitj  was  concerned.  I  heartily  wished  Rupert 
had  possessed  more  self-respect ;  but  he  was,  as  he  was ! 

^  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  go  with  us,"  I  answered,  "  for  1 
counted  on  you  to  help  amuse  the  Mertons" — ^ 

**^The  Mertons  I  Why,  surely,  they  are  not  going  to  pass  the 
summer  at  Gawbonny  I" 

"  They  quit  town  with  us,  to-morrow.  Why  should  not  the 
Mertons  pass  the  summer  at  Clawbonny  ?" 

^*Why^  Miles,  my  dear  boy,  you  know  how  it  is  with  the 
world — ^how  it  is  with  these  English,  in  particular.  They  think 
every  thing  of  rank,  you  know,  and  are  devotees  of  style  and 
appearance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  as  no  one 
understands  better  than  myself;  for  I  pass  most  of  my  tunc  in 
the  English  set,  ymi  know." 

I  did  not  then  understand  what  had  come  over  Rupert,  though 
it  is  all  plain  enough  to  me  now.  He  had,  truly  enough,^  got 
into  what  was  then  called  the  English  set.  Now,  there  is  no 
question^  that,  so  fer  as  the  natives,  themselves,  were  conceijned, 
this  was  as  good  a  set  as  ever  exi^ted  in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
abo  beyond  aU  cavil,  that  many  respectable  English  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  were  occasionally  found  in  it ;  but,  it  had  this 
great  defect : — emery  Englishman  who  wore  a .  good  coat,  and 
had  any  of  the  slang  of  soeiety,  made  his  way  into  the  outskirts, 
at  least,  of  this  set;  and  Rupert,  whose  own  position  was  not 
yet  thoroughly  confirmed,  had  fallen  a  great  deal  into  the  asso- 
ciation of  these  acpid^tal  com^s  and  goers.  T^J  talked  large, 
drank  deep,  and  had  &  Io%  disd^  for  every  thing  in  the 
country,  though  it  was  very  cer^in  they  were  just  then  in  much 
better  coisqpany  where  they  ^Fere,  than  tl^y  had  ^^  been  at 
home.  like  most  tyros,  Rupert  fancied  th^se  blustering  gen- 
try  persons  to  imitate;  and,  as  they  jsddom  conversed  ten 
minutes  without  having  something  to  say  of  my  Lord  A—  or 
Sir  John.  B — ^  perso9s  they  had  read  of^  or  seen  in  the  streets^ 
he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  tliey  knew  all  about  the  digni" 
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taries  of  the  Briti&h  empire.  As  Rapert  was  reaHy  a  genUeman^ 
and  had  good  maimers  natara%,  it  was  a  grierons  thing  to  see 
him  fitthioning  himself  anew,  as  h  m^t  be,  on  such  very  qnes- 
tionable  modds. 

"  Clawbonny  is  not  a  stylish  {dace,  I  am  ready  to  fBow,^  I 
answered,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation ;  *^  still,  it  is  respectabfe. 
There  is  a  good  &rm,  a  ralaablo  mill,  and  a  good,  old,  comfort- 
able, straggling,  stone  house." 

^  Very  trae,  lij^es,  my  dear  fellow,  and  all  as  dear  to  me,  you 
know,  as  the  apple  of  my  eye — hxxi  fartnish — ^yonng  la^es  like 
the  good  things  that  eome  from  farms,  but  4o  not  admire 
the  homeliness  of  the  residence.  I  speak  of  young  English 
ladies,  in  particular.  Now,  you  see,  Major  Merton  is  a  field* 
officer,  and  that  is  having  good  rank  in  a  respectable  profe^on, 
you  know^— I  suppose  you  understand.  Miles,  tliat  the  king  puts 
most  of  his  sons  into  the  army,  or  navy — all  this  makes  a  diffi»>- 
ence,  yon  understand  f ' 

^*  I  understand  nothing  about  it ;  what  is  it  to  me  %here  the 
King  of  England  puts  lus  sons  f ' 

^  I  wish,  my  dear  Miles,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  that  you 
and  I  had  been  a  little  less  boyish,  when  we  were  boys,  than 
happened  to  be  the  case.  It  would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
us  both." 

^  Well,  I  wish  no  such  thing.  A  boy  should  be  k  hoj,  and  a 
man  a  man.  I  am  content  to  hare  been  a  boy,  while  I  was  a 
boy.  It  is  a  &ult  in  this  country,  that  boys  £iney  themselves 
men  too  soon." 

'*  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  you  igUl  not,  or  do  not  understand  me. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  we  were  both  preeipit^  in  the  choice  of 
a  profession — ^I  retired  in  lime,  but  yon  persevere;  that  is  all" 

<«  You  did  retire  in  season,  myriad,  if  tmtii  is  what  you  are 
after;  for  had  you  staid  a  hundred  years  on  board  ship»  you 
never  would  have  made  a  sailor." 

When  I  said  this  I  fiincied  I  had  uttered  a  {M*etty  severe  thing. 
Rupert  took  it  so  coolly,  however,  as  to  satiny  mo  at  once  that 
he  thought  differently  on  the  subject 
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^  Clettrlj)  it  is  not  ray  vocation.  Nature  intended  me  for 
something  better,  I  tmst,  and  I  mistook  a  boyish  inclination  for 
a  taste.  A  little  experience  tanght  me  better,  and  I  am  now 
where  I  feel  I  ought  to  be.  I  wish,  Miles,  yon  had  come  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  at  the  time  you  went  to  sea.  You  wonld  have 
been,  by  this  time,  at  the  bar,  and  wonld  have  had  a  definite 
{>osition  in  society." 

^'  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not.  What  tiie  deuce  should  I  have 
done  as  a  lawyeiv^-or  what  advantage  would  it  have  been  to  me 
to  be  admitted  to  the  barf 

''  Advantage  I  Why,  ray  dear  feHow,  every  advantage  in  the 
workL  You  know  how  it  is  in  this  country,  I  suppose,  in  the 
way  of  society,  my  dear  Miles  f* 

"  Not  I— rand,  by  the  littie  I  glean  firom  the  manner  you  sheer 
about  in  your  discourse,  I  wish  to  know  nothing.  Do  young 
men  study  law  merely  to  be  genteel  f 

'^  Do  not  despise  knowledge,  my  boy ;  it  is  of  use,  even  in 
trifles.  Now  in  tMs  country,  you  know,  we  have  very  few  men 
of  mere  leisure — h^rs  of  estates  to  live  on  their  incomes,  as  is 
datkQ  in  Europe ;  but  nine  tenths  of  us  must  follow  professions, 
of  which  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  suitable  fbr  a  gentleman. 
The  army  and  navy  are  nothing,  you  know ;  two  or  three  regi- 
ments scattered  about  in  the  woods,  and  half  a  dozen  vessels. 
After  these  there  remain  the  three  learned  professions,  divinity, 
law,  and  physic*  In  our  &mily  divinity  has  run  out,  I  fear. 
As  lor  physic,  Hhrow  physic  to  the  dogs,*  as  Miss  Merton 
says" — 

**  Whof  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "*  Throw  physic  to  the 
d<^' — ^why  that  is  Shakspeare,  man  V* 

<'  I  know  it,  and  it  is  Miss  Emily  Merton*s,  too.  You  have 
made  us  acquainted  wit&  a  charming  creature,  at  least.  Miles, 
by  this  going  to  sea.  Her  notions  on  such  subjects  are  as  accu- 
rate as  a  sun-dial" 

<'  And  has  Miss  Emily  Merton  ever  conversed  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  my  profession,  Rupert  f 

^Indeed  she  has,  and.  regretted  it,  agdn  and  again.  You 
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know  as  ^ell  as  I  do,  Miles,  to  be  a  sailor,  othier  ttiau  in  a 
navy,  is  not  a  petUeel  profession  I" 

I  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  laoghtw  at  this  naaiirk.  It.stnick 
mo  as  infinitely  droll,  and  as  somewhat  siUy.  I  knew  mj  pre- 
cise position  in  society,  perfectly ;  had  none  :of  tiie  tSXHj  swag^ 
gering  about  personal  merit,  and  of  ^'one  man's  being  as  good 
as  another,"  that  has  dnce  got  into  such  gehiaral  use  ainong  us; 
and  understood  perfectly  the  usefvd  and  unaTpidable  dasmfica- 
tions  that  take  place  in  all  civilized  communities,  and  which, 
while  they  are  attended  by  certain  disadvantages  as  exeoplions, 
produce  great  benefits  as  a  whole,  and  was  not  difpoaed  at  all 
to  exaggerate  my  claims  or  to  deny  my  deficiencies  But  the 
idea  of  attaching  any  considerations  of  ffentUky  to  my  noUe. 
manly,  daring  profession,  80und64  so  absurd  I  could  not  avoid 
laughing.    In  a  few  moments,  however,  I  became  grave. 

<<Harkee,  Rupert,"  said  I ;  <'I  trust  Miss  Mert6n  does  not 
think  I  endeavored  to  mislead  her  as  to  my  tarue  poijtion,  or  to 
make  her  think  I  was  a  greater  personage  than  I  tndy  amf^ 

'<  I'll  not  answer  for  that  When  we  were  first  acquainted,  I 
found  she  had  certain  notions  about  Gawbonny,  and  yonrefteie, 
and  all  that,  which  were  rather  English,  you  know.  Now  in 
England,  an  estate  gives  a  man  a  certain  consideration,  whereas 
land  is  so  plenty  with  us,  that  we  thmk  nothing  of  the  man  who 
happens  to  own  a  little  of  it.  jS^^odb,  in  America,  as  it  ia  so  much 
nearer  ready  money,  is  a  better  thing  than  land,  you  know." 

How  true  was  this,  even  ten  years  since ;  how  false  is  it  to- 
day I  The  proprietor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  was,  indeed^ 
under  the  paper-money  rigime,  a  less  important  jfosx  than  the 
owner  of  a  handful  of  scrip,  which  has  had  all  its  value  squeeeeA 
out  of  it,  little  by  little.  That  was  truly  the  ^ge  when  the  repre- 
sentative of  property  was  of  far  more  importance  than  the  prc^ 
erty  itself;  and  all  because  the  country  existed  in  a  fever  that 
set  every  thing  in  motion.  We  shall  see  just  such  times  again, 
Hear. 

^ But  what  had  Emily  Merton  to  do  with  all  this!" 

^  Miss  Merton  ?    Oh !  she  is  English,  you  know,  and  felt  as 
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Blng^ifth  persooe  always  do,  at  tbe  soimd  of  acres.  I  set  ift  aD 
right,  however,  and  you  need  be  under  bo  concern," 

"  The  devil  you  did  I  And,  pray,  m  what  manner  was  this 
done  f    ffotp  was  the  n»a^ter  set  right  ?" 

Bopert  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  si^ered  the  smoke  to 
isaiMS^  by  a  etmall,  deiU>erate  jet,  cocking  his  nose  np  at  the  same 
time,  as  \(  observing  the  stars,  and  then  deigned  to  give  me  an 
answer.  Tour  smokers  have  such  a  disdainftd,  ultra-philosc^hi- 
eal  manoOT,  sometimes  I 

"  Why,  just  in  this  i?^y,  my  fine  fellow.  I  told  her  Claw- 
bosay  was  a  famt^  and  not  an  €»iatey  you  know;  that  did  a 
good  deal,  of  it9elf.  Th^  I  entered  into  an  e^laaatbn  of  tJie 
consi(^ration  of  &rm0r&  in  this  coimtry,  you  ki^ow,  and  made  it 
all  as  plain  as  A  B  C.  She  is  a  quick  girl,  is  Emily,  and  takes 
a  thing  remarkably  soon." 

"  Did  Miss  Merton  say  any  thing  to  induce  you  to  suppose 
she  thought^  the  less  of  me,  fo^these  explaoations." 

"  Of  course  not—nshe  values  you,  amazingly— quite  worships 
you,  a$  a  Mt^or-^thiAks  you  a  sort  of  men^nt  eaptam  Nelson, 
or  Blake,  or  Tnixtun,  and  all  that  itort  Of  thing;  AM  young 
ladies,  however,  are  exceedingly. particular  abofit  profesaons,  t 
suppose  you  kAow,  Miles,  as  w<^ll  as  I  do  myself." 

^  What,  Lucy,  Bupert  t  Do  you  imagine  Lucy  cares  a  «traw 
aljKmt  my  not  being  a  lawyer,  for  instance  §" 

"  Do  if  Out  of  all  question.  Don't  you  remember  how  the 
girls  wQpi — Grace  as  well  as  Lucy— when  we  went  to  sea,  boy. 
It  was  all.  on  account  of  the  t^ngenti&ty  of  the  profession,  if  a 
fi^ow  can  use  duch  a  word." 

I  did  not  bdieve  thisy  for  I  knew  Grace  better,  to  say  the 
least ;  and  thou^t  I  understood  I^cy  aafficienHy,  at  that  time, 
to  know  she  wept  because  she  was  sorry  to  see  me  go  away. 
Sti]l,  Lucy  had  grown  from  a  very  young  gid,  since  I  sailed  in 
the  Crisis,  into  a  yom^  woman,  and  might  view  things  different- 
ly, now,  from  what  she  had  done  three  years  before.  I  had  not 
time,  however,  for  further  discus^on  at  that  mcmient,  imd  I  cut 
the  matter  short 
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"Well,  Ropert,  what  am  I  to  expect!"  I  askod;  "CUw 
bonny,  or  no  Clawbonny  f ' 

**  Why,  now  you  say  ihiQ  MerUnis  are  to  be  of  the  party,  1 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go ;  it  would  be  inhospitable  else.  I 
do  wish.  Miles,  you  woi^  manage  to  establish  visiting  relations 
with  some  of  the  fiimilies  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  nvw.  Hiere 
are  plcmty  of  respectable  people  within  a  few  hoars'  sail  <A 
Clawbonny." 

"  My  &ther,  and  my  grand&tther,  and  my  great-grandfather, 
managed,  as  yon  call  it,  to  get  along,  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
well  enough  on  the  west  side ;  and,  alUioogh  we  are  not  quite 
«s  genteel  as  the  east^  we  will  do  well  enough.  The  Walling- 
ford  sails  early  ui  l^e  morning,  to  save  the  tide ;  and  I  hope 
your  lordship  wiU  turn  out  in  season,  and  not  keep  us  wait- 
ing. K  you  do,  I  shall  be  undented  enough  to  leave  yon 
behind." 

I  left  Rupert  with  a  feeling  in« which  disgust  and  anger  were 
blended.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  more  particularly  as  I  know 
I  am  writing  for  a  stiff-necked  generation.  I  never  was  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  decrying  a  thing  because  I  did  not  happen 
to  possess  it  mysdil  I  knew  my  own  place  m  the  social  scale 
perfectly ;  nor  was  I,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  the  least  inclined  to 
foncy  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  anoth^.  I  knew  very  well 
that  this  was  not  true,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  social  relations; 
in  political  axioms,  any  more  than  in  political  truths.  At  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  bdieve  nature  had  created  men  unequal, 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture  from  male  to  male.  Keeping  in 
view  all  the  £Eu;ts,  I  was  perfectly  disposed  to  admit  tlyit  habits, 
education,  association,  and  scnnetimes  chance  and  caprice,  drew 
distinctions  that  produced  great  benefits,  as  a  whole;  in  some 
small  degree  qualified,  perhaps,  by  cases  <^  individual  injustice. 
This  last  exception,  however,  being  applicable  to  all  things 
human,  it  had  no  infiuenoe  on  my  opinions,  which  were  sojond 
and  healthful  on  all  these  points;  practical,  commonwsiense  like, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  world  from  the  time 
of  Moses,  down  to  our  own,  or,  I  dare  say,  of  Adam  himself  if. 
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the  trath  could  be  known ;  and,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once 
in  these  rambling  m^noirs,  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  a  false 
view  of  my  own  social  position.  I  bdonged,  at  most,  to  the 
class  of  sinall  pro|Nietors,  as  they  existed  in  the  last  centory, 
and  filled  a  very  usefiil  and  respectable  niche  between  the  yeo- 
man and  gentleman,  considering  the  last  strictly  in  reference  to 
the  upp^  class  of  that  day.  Now,  it  stnick  me  that  Emily 
Morton,  with  her  English  notions,  might  very  well  draw  the 
distinctions  Bnpert  had  mentioned ;  nor  am  I  eonsdons  of  hav- 
ing cared  much  about  it^  though  idie  did.  If  I  were  a  less  im- 
portant person  on  terra  Jlrma,  with  all  the  usages  and  notions 
of  ordinary  80<uety  producing  their  influence,  than  I  had  been 
when  in  command  of  the  Crisis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  so 
was  Miss  Merton  a  less  important  youi^  lady,  in  the  midst  of 
the  beauty  of  New  York,  than  she  had  been  in  the  isolation  of 
MarUe  Land.  This  I  could  feel  very  distinctly.  But  Lucy's 
supposed  defection  did  more  than  annoy  me.  I  felt  humbled, 
mortified,  grieved.  I  had  always  known  that  Lucy  was  better 
connectec(  than  I  was  myself  and  I  had  ever  given  Bupert  and 
her  the  ben^t  of  this  advantage,  as  some  ofi&et  to  my  own  and 
Grace^s  larger  means;  but  it  had  never  struck  me  that  either 
the  brother  or  sister  would  be  disposed  to  look  down  upon  us 
in  consequence.  The  world  b  everywhere — and  America,  on 
account  of  its  social  vicissitudes,  more  than  most  other  eoun«- 
tries— constantly  exhibiting  pictures .  of  the  struggles  between 
fiillen  consequence  and  rising  wealth.  The  last  may,  and  does 
have  the  best  of  it,  in  the  mere  physical  part  of  the  strife ;  but 
in  the  more  moral,  if  sudi  a  word  can  be  used,  the  quiet  ascend- 
^icy  of  better  manners  and  ancient  recollections  is  very  apt  to 
overshadow  the  fussy  pretensions  of  the  vulgar  as^orant,  who 
places  his  claims  altogether  on  the  allrmighty  dollar.  It  is  vain 
to  deny  it ;  men  ever  haive  done  it,  and  probably  ever  will  defer 
to  the  past,  in  matters  of  this  sort — it  being  much  with  us,  in 
thk  particular,  as  it  is  with  our  own  Hves,  which  have  had  all 
th^  greatest  enjoyments  in  bygone  days.  I  knew  all  thi»— * 
fdt  all  this — and  was  greatly  a&atd  that  Lucy,  through  Mra 
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Bndfoit'A  inflaence,  and  lier  town  aasomtions,  mi^t  have 
learned  to  regard  me  as  Captain  WalliDgfbrd  of  the  merchant- 
service,  and  the  son  of  another  Captain  Wallingford  of  the  same 
line  in  life.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  watch  her  with  jedons 
attention,  daring  the  few  days  I  was  to  remain  at  Qawbonny. 
With  snch  generons  intentions,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  surprised 
if  I  f<Mmd  some  of  that  for  which  I  so  earnestly  sought — ^peopte 
bdng  very  apt  to  find  precisely  the  thing  for  wMch  they  look, 
when  it  is  not  lost  money. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  panctoal,  and  sidled  at  the 
proper  homr.  The  Mertons  seemed  pleased  whh  the  river,  and,' 
having  a  fresh  southerly  wind  in  our  favor,  witli  a  strong  flood- 
tide,  we  actually  landed  at  the  mill  the  same  aftemooni  Every 
thing  is  apt  to  he  agreeable  when  the  traveller  gets  on  famous- 
ly :  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  Emily  ^  better  ^irits  than  she 
was  when  we  first  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  that  lies  above 
the  landing.  I  had  given  her  my  arm,  as  due  to  hospitality, 
while  the  others  got  up  as  they  could ;  for  I  observed  that  Ru- 
pert assisted  no  one.  As  for  Lucy,  I  was  still  too  much  vexed 
with  her,  and  had  been  so  all  day,  to  be  as  civil  as  I  ought.  We 
were  sOon  at  a  point  that  commanded  a  view  of  thie  house, 
meadows,. orchards,  and  fidds. 

♦*  This,  then,  is  Gawbonny  I"  exdaimed  Emily,  as  soon  as  I 
pointed  ont  the  place  to  her.  "  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty 
farm,  Captun  Wallingford.  Even  prettier  than  you  represented 
it  to  be,  Mr.  Rup«rt  Hardinge." 

"Oh  t  I  always  do  jtistice  to  every  thing  of  Wallingford's, 
you  know.  We  were  diUdren  togetiier,  and  became  so  much 
attached  in  early  Ufa,  that  it's  no  wonder  we  remain  so  in  those 
our  later  days."      ' 

Bnpert  was  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  he  imagined, 
when  he  made  this  speech;  my  regard  for  him,  by  this  time, 
bdng  pretty  tnuch  reduced  to  habit;  and  certainty  it  had  no 
increase  from  any  fresh  supplies  of  rei^ect  I  began  to  hope  he 
imght  not  marry  Grace,  ^ough  I  had  fbrmeily  looked  forward 
to  the  connection  as  a  settled  thing.      "  Let  him  get  Miss  Mei^ 
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ton,  if  he  can,"  I  said  to  myself;  "  it  will  be  no  great  acquisi- 
tion, I  £Eincy,  to  either  side." 

How  different  was  it  with  his  father,  and,  I  may  add,  with 
Lucy!  The  old  gentleman  tamed  to  me,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  pointed  to  the  dear  old  house,  with  a  look  of  delight ; 
and  then  took  my.  arm,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  Miss 
Merton,  and  led  me  on,  Conversing  earnestly  of  my  sCflfairs,  and 
of  his  own  stewardship.  Lucy  had  her  father's  arm,  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  good  divine  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
her,  to  mind  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  Away  we  three 
went,  tl^refore^  leading  the  way,  while  Rupert  took  charge 
of  Emily  and  Gkaoe.  Major  Merton  followed,  leiming  on  his 
own  man.  - 

"It  is  a  lovely — ^it  is  a  lovely  spot.  Miles,"  siud  Mr.  Har^ 
dinge ;  **  and  I  do  most  sincerdy  hope  you  wiU  never  think  of 
tearing  down  that  respectable-looking,  comfortable,  substantial, 
good  oM-fashloned  house,  to  build  a  new  one«" 

"Why  shbilld  ly  deed  sir?  The  hous^,  with  i^  occasional 
addition,  all  built  in  the  same  style,  has  served  us  a  century,  and 
may  very  well  serve  another.  Why  should  I  wish  for  more,  or 
a  better  house  f 

"  Why,  sure  enough  ?  But,  now  you  are  a  sort  of  a  mer 
chant,  you  may  grow  rich,  and  wish  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a 
seat" 

The  time  had  been,  when  such  thoughts  often  crossed  my 
mind ;  but  I  cared  less  for  them,  then.  To  own  a  seat^  was  the 
great  object  of  my  ambition  in  boyhood ;  but  the  thought  had 
weakened  by  time  and  reflection. 

"  What  does  Lucy  think  of  the  matter  ?  Do  I  want,  or  in^ 
deed  deserve,  a  better  house  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  answer  either  question,"  replied  the  dear  girl,  a 
little  saucily,  I  thought.  "  I  do  not  understand  your  wants, 
and  do  not  choose  to  speak  of  your  deservings.  But  I  fancy 
the  question  will  be  settled  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Wallingford,  one 
of  these  days.  Clever  women  generally  determine  these  tlungt 
for  their  husbands." 
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I  endeavored  to  catch  Lucy's  eye,  when  this  was  said,  by 
leaning  a  little  forward  myself;  but  the  girl  tamed  her  head 
in  such  a  manner  as  prevented  my  seeing  her  face.  The  remark 
was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Hardinge,  however,  who  took  it  up  with 
warmth,  and  all  the  interest  of  a  most  pore  and  disinterested 
uflfection. 

'^  I  snppose  you  will  think  of  marrying,  one  of  these  days, 
Aliles,"  he  said;  ^^bnt,  on  no  account,  marry  a  woman  who  will 
desert  Gawbonny,  or  who  would  wish  materially  to  alter  it. 
No  good-hearted  woman,  indeed — ^no  ^me-hearted  woman — 
would  ever  dream  of  either.  Dear  me  1  dear  met  the  happy 
days  and  the  sorrowful  days — ^the  gracious  mercies  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  chastening  afflictions — ^that  I  myself  have  seen, 
and  felt,  and  witnessed,  under  these  same  roofe  I" 

This  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  enumeration  of  the  events  of 
the  last  forty  years,  including  passages  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
had  dwelt  at  the  £aim;  the  whole  concluding  with  the  divine's 
solemnly  repeating — *^  No,  no  t  Miles !  do  not  think,  even,  of 
marrying  a  woman  who  would  wish  you  to  desert  or  materially 
alt^i  Ciawbimny*" 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

"  If  thou  be*8t  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thon  dost  desenre  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  fiEur  as  to  the  lady.** 

MmtnnATTT  o#  YxxnoB, 

Nbxt  morning,  I  was  early  afoot,  and  I  found  Grace  as  mucli 
Alive  to  the  cliarms  of  home,  as  I  was  myself.  She  put  on  a 
gjrpsy,  and  accompanied  me  into  the  garden,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  Lucy.  It  looked  like  old  times  to  be  in  that 
spot,  again,  with  those  two  dear  girls.  Rupert  alone  was  want- 
ing to  complete  the  picture ;  but,  I  had  an  intimate  conviction 
that  Rupert,  as  he  had  been  at  least,  could  never  come  within 
the  setting  of  the  family  group  again.  I  was  rejoiced,  how- 
ever, to  see  Lucy,  and  more  so,  just  where  I  found  her,  and  I 
believe  told  her  as  much  with  my  eyes.  The  charming  girl 
looked  happier  than  she  had  appeared  the  day  before,  or  for 
many  previous  days  indeed,  and  I  felt  less  apprehension  than 
of  late,  concerning  her  having  met  with  any  agreeable  youth 
of  a  more  genteel  profession  than  that  of  a  merchant-captain. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  Miss  Lucy,"  cried  Grace, 
"  eating  half-ripe  currants,  too,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me,  at  this 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  twenty  minutes  since  you 
were  in  your  owtt  room,  quite  unadorned." 

"  The  green  fruit  of  dear  Clawbonny  is  better  than  the  ripe 
fruit  of  those  vile  New  York  markets !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  a 
fervor  so  natural  as  to  forbid  any  suspicion  of  acting.  "I 
should  prefer  a  Clawbonny  potato,  to  a  New  York  peach  ?' 

Grace  smiled,  and  as  soon  as  Lucy's  animation  had  a  little 
subsided  she  blushed. 

"  How  much  better  would  it  be.  Miles,"  my  sister  resumed, 
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''  could  you  be  induced  to  think  and  feel  with  us,  and  quit  the 
seas,  to  come  and  live  for  the  rest  of  yonr  days  on  the  spot 
where  your  others  hare  so  long  lived  before  you.  Would  it 
not,  Lucyf 

"  Miles  win  never  do  tkat,^  Lucy  answered,  with  emphasis. 
"  Men  are  not  like  us  females,  who  love  every  thing  we  love  at 
all  with  our  whole  hearts.  Men  prefer  wandering  about,  and 
bciug  shipwrecked,  and  left  on  desert  islands,  to  remaining 
quietly  at  home  on  their  own  ferms.  No,  no,  you'll  never  pei> 
suade  Miles  to  do  thaL^ 

'*  I  am  not  astonished  my  brother  thinks  desert  islands  such 
pleasant  abodes,  when  he  can  find  companions  like  Miss  M^on 
on  them." 

*'  You  will  remember,  sister  of  mine,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Marble  Land  is  very  for  from  being  a  desert  island  at  all ;  and 
in  the  next,  that  I  found  Miss  Merton  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
almost  in  the  canal,  for  that  matter." 

'<  I  think  it  a  little  odd  that  Miles  never  told  us  all  about  this 
m  his  letters  at  the  time,  Lucy.  When  young  gentlemen  drag 
young  ladies  out  of  canals,  their  friends  at  home  have  a  right  to 
know  something  of  the  matter." 

How  much  unnecessary  misery  is  Inflicted  by  uimieaniDg  ex- 
pressions like  this.  Grace  spoke  lightly,  and  probably  without  a 
second  thought  about  the  matter ;  but  the  little  she  s«dd  not 
only  made  me  thoughtful  and  uneasy,  but  it  drove  every  thing 
like  a  smile  firom  the  usually  radiant  countenance  of  her  Mend. 
The  conversation  dragged,  and  soon  after  we  returned;  together 
to  the  house. 

I  was  much  occupied  that  monung  in  riding  about  the  place 
with  Mr.  Hardiuge,  and  in  listening  to  his  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship. With  the  main  results  I  was  already  acquainted,  nay, 
possessed  them  in  the  Dawn,  but  the  details. had  all  to  be  gone 
over  with  the  most  minute  accuracy.  A  m^e  simple-minded 
being  there  was  not  on  earth  than  Mr.  Hardinge ;  and  that  my 
affairs  turned  out  so  well  was  the  result  of  the  prosperous  condi* 
tion  of  the  country  at  that  day,  the  system  my  father  had  adopt 
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«d  in  Ms  lifistime)  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  different  agents 
he  had  chosen— <evei7  one  of  whom  remained  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  waa  at  the  sad  moment  of  the  fetal  accident  at  the 
mill.  Had  matters  really  depended  on  the  knowledge  and  man- 
agement of  the  most  excellent  divine^  they  wOuld  soon  have 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

^'  I  am  no  believer  in  miracles,  my  dear  Miles,'^  observed  my 
guardian,  with  aoErosing  self-complacency ;  ^  but  I  do  think  a 
change  has  been  wrought  in  me,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a 
situation,  in  which  the  interests  of  two  orphans  have  been  so 
suddenly  intrusted  to  my  guidance  and  care.  God  be  thanked  I 
every  thing  prospers ;  your  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  my  dear 
Grace:  It  is  wonderful,  boy,  how  a  man  of  my  habits  has  been 
directed  in  his  purchases  of  wheat,  for  instance ;  I,  who  never 
bought  a  bushel  until  the  whole  responsibility  of  your  mills  fell 
upon  my  shoulders.  I  take  no  credit  to  mys^  for  it — ^no  credit 
to  myself  I" 

''I  hope  the  miller  has  not  been  backward,  my  dear  sir,  in 
giving  you  all  the  assistance  iu  his  power." 

** Morgan?  yes,  he  is  always  ready;  and  you  know  I  never 
foi^t  to  send  him  into  the  market  to  both  buy  and  sell  Eeally 
his  advice  has  been  so  excellent,  that  to  me  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  abnost  miraculous — prophetic,  I  should  say,  were  it 
not  improper.  We  should  avoid  all  exaggeration  in  our  grati- 
tude, boy." 

"  Very  truly,  sir.  And  in  what  manner  have  you  managed  to 
get  along  so  well  with  the  crops  on  the  place  itsdf  ?" 

"  Favored  by  the  same  great  adviser.  Miles,  It  is  really  won- 
derful, the  crc^s  we  have  had,  and  the  judgment  that  has  been 
so  providentially  shown  in  the  management  of  the  fields  as  well 
as  of  the  mills  I" 

.  "Of  course,  sir,  old  Hiram  (Neb's  uncle)  has  always  been 
ready  to  give  you  his  aid  ?  Hiram  has  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
in  his  way." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt  Hiram  and  I  have  done  it  all,  led  by 
a  .providential  counsel.    WeU,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
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with  your  earthly  lot,  for  every  thiifig  seems  to  prosper  that  be- 
longs  to  yoiu  Of  coarse  yoa  will  marry,  one  <^  these  days,  and 
transmit  this  place  to  your  son,  as  it  has  been  received  from 
yonr  fathers!" 

'^  I  keep  that  hope  in  perspective,  sir ;  or,  as  we  sailors  say, 
for  a  sheet-anchor." 

'*  Your  hope  of  salvation,  boy,  is  your  sheet-anchor,  I  tmst 
Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  be  too  hard  on  young  men,  and 
most  let  them  have  a  Httle  romance  in  their  compositions. 
Yes,  yes ;  I  trust  you  will  not  become  so  much  weddied  to  your 
ship,  as  not  to  think  of  taking  a  wife  one  of  these  days.  It 
will  be  a  happy  hour  to  me  when  I  can  see  another  Mrs.  Miles 
Wallingford  at  CSawbonny.  8he  will  be  the  third ;  for  I  can 
remember  your  grandmother." 

*'  Can  you  recommend  to  me  a  proper  person  to  fiU  that  hon- 
orable station,  sirf'  said  I,  smiling  to  myself  and  exceedingly 
carious  to  hear  the  answer. 

«<  What  do  you  think  of  this  Miss  Merton,  boy  f  She  is 
handsome,  and  that  pleases  young  men ;  clever,  and  that  pleases 
old  ones ;  well  educated,  and  that  will  last  when  the  beauty  is 
gone ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  amiable;  and  that  is  as  nec- 
essary to  a  wife  as  fidelity.  Marry  no  woman,  MiUf,  that  i$ 
not  amiable  /" 

*^  May  I  ask  what  you  call  amiaUe,  sir  ?  and,  when  that  ques^ 
tion  is  answered,  I  may  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  inquire  i^Aom 
you  call  amiable  ?" 

«  Very  sensible  distinctions,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to  fail 
answers;  at  least  the  first.  I  do  not  call  levity,  amiability; 
nor  mere  constitutional  gayety.  Some  of  the  seemingly  most 
light-hearted  women  I  have  ever  known,  have  been  any  thing 
but  amiable.  There  must  be  an  unusual  absence  of  selfishness — 
a  person  must  live  less  for  herself  than  others--or  rather,  must 
find  her  own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  those  she  loves,  to 
make  a  truly  amiable  woman.  Heart  and  principle  are  at  the 
bottom  of  what  is  truly  amiable ;  though  temperament  and  dis- 
position undoubtedly  contribute.     As  for  the  whom,  your  own 
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aster  Grace  is  a  troly  amiable  young  woman.    I  never  know 
her  do  any  thing  to  hurt  another's  feelings  in  my  life/' 

^I  suppose  yon  will  admiti  sir,  I  cannot  very  well  marry 
Grace  r    ^ 

*'I  wish  you  could,  with  all  my  heart — ^yes,  with  i|Il  my 
heart  I  Were  not  you  and  Grace  brother  and  sister,  I  should 
consider  myself  well  quit  of  the  responsibility  of  my  guardian- 
ship, in  seeing  you  man  and  wife." 

^*  As  that  is  out  of  the  question,  I  am  not  without  hopes  you  can 
mention  another  who  will  do  just  as  well  so  fur  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Well,  there  is  Mias  Merton — though  I  do  not  know  her 
well  enough  to  venture  absolutely  on  a  recommendation.  Now, 
I  told  Lucy,  no  later  than  yesterday,  while  we  were  on  the 
river,  and  as  you  were  pointing  out  to  Miss  Merton  the  forts 
in  the  Highlands,  that  I  thought  you  would  make  one  of  the 
handsomest  couples  in  the  state ;  and,  moreover,  I  told  her — 
bless  me,  how  this  com  grows  I  The  plants  will  be  in  tassel 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  crop  must  turn  out  most  beneficent — 
truly,  truly  there  is  a  Providence  in  all  things ;  for,  at  first,  I 
was  for  putting  the  com  on  yonder  hill<side,  and  the  potatoes 
here ;  but  old  Hiram  was  led  by  some  invisible  agency  to  inaisi 
on  this  field  for  the  com,  and  the  hill-side  for  the  potatoes ;  and, 
now,  look  and  see  what  crops  are  in  promise  I  Think  of  a  nig- 
ger's blundering  on  such  a  thing !" 

In  1802,  even  well-educated  and  wcll-iutentioncd  clergymen 
had  no  scmples  in  saying  *' nigger." 

"  But,  sir,  you  have  quite  forgotten  to  add  what  else  you  told 
Lucy." 

"  Trae,  true — ^it  is  very  natural  that  you  should  prefer  hcar- 
mg  me  talk  about  Miss  Merton,  to  hearing  me  talk  about  pota- 
toes.    I'll  tell  that  to  Lucy,  too,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing,  my  de«r  sir,"  I 
tried,  in  no  little  alarm. 

"  Ah  I  that  betrays  guilt — consciousness,  I  should  say ;  for 
what  guilt  can  there  be  in  a  virtuous  love  ?  and  rely  on  it,  both 
the  girls  shall  know  all  about  it     Lucy  and  I  often  taJk  over 
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your  matters,  Miles ;  for  she  loves  yoa  as  well  as  your  own  si*- 
ter.  Ah  I  my  fine  feHow,  you  blash  at  it,  like  a  girl  of  sixteen  1 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  o^  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  blushes." 

**  Well,  sir,  lettii^  my  bhishes — die  blushes  of  a  shipmaster ! 
— ^but  setting  aside  my  blushes,  for  mercy's  sake  what  more  did 
you  tell  Lucy  P 

"  What  more  ?  Why  I  told  her  how  you  had  been  on  a  des- 
ert island,  quite  alone,  as  one  might  say,  with  Miss  Merton,  and 
how  you  had  been  at  sea,  living  in  the  same  cabin,  as  it  were,  fcHr 
nine  months;  and  it  would  be  wonderful,  wondeifal  indeed,  if 
two  so  handsome  young  persons  should  not  feel  an  attachment  for 
each  other.  Country  might  make  some  difference,  to  be  sure" — 

"  And  station,  ar  I  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  difference  of  station,  alsol'^ 

^Station I  Bless  me,  Miles;  what  difference  in  station  is 
there  between  you  and  Miss  Merton,  that  it  should  cause  any 
obstacle  to  your  union  f 

''  You  know  what  it  is,  dr,  as  weU  as  t  do  myselJT.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  I  am  the  master 
of  a  ship.  You  will  admit,  I  presume,  Mr.  Hardinge,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  di^rence  in  station  f 

"Beyond  all  question.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  remember 
it ;  and  I  greatly  fear  the  loose  appointments  of  magistrates  and 
other  functionaries,  that  are  making  round  the  country,  will 
bring  all  our  notions  on  such  subjects  into  great  confusion.  I 
can  understand  that  one  mim  is  as  good  as  another  in  rights^ 
Miles;  but  I  cannot  understand  he  is  any  better j  because  he 
happens  to  be  uneducated,  ignorant,  (mt  a  bkckguard." 

Mr.  Hardinge  was  a  sensible  man  in  aU  such  distinctions, 
though  so  sB^le  in  connection  with  other  matters. 

"Yon  can  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding  that 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  I  should  not  be  considered  the  equal 
of  jBi^or  Merton— I  mean  socially  alt(^ther,  and  not  in  per- 
sonal merit  or  the  claims  which  years  giire — ^anJ,  of  course,  not 
the  equal  of  his  daughter?" 
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**  Why — ^yes— I  hiow  what  you  mean,  now*  These  may- be 
ftome  UUl^  ineqnaUtyinthat  sense,  perhaps;  hnt  Chwbonny, 
and  the-ship,  and  the  mbney  at  ose,  would  be  very  apt  to  strike 
a  balattce." 

'<  I  am  dfeaid  not,  sir.  I  should  hate  studied  law,  sir,  had  I 
wished  to  make  myself  a  gentleman.'^ 

*'  There  are  lots  of  vulgar  fdlows  getting  into  the  law,  Miles 
men  who  have  not  half  your  claims  to  be  considered  gentiemen. 
I  1k>p^  you  do  not  think  I  wished  you  and  Bupert  to  study  law 
in  order  to  make  gentlemen  «f  you  P' 

'^No,  sir',  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  that  step  as  r^^ards 
Rupert,  w^  was  fully  bom  in  the  station.  Clergymen  have  a 
decided  position  all  over  the  wodd,  I  believe;  and  th^i  you 
are  extremely  well-connected  otherwise,  Mr.  Haidinge.  Bupert 
has  no  occasion  for  such  an  assistance ;  with  mo  it  was  a  little 
different" 

'^  Miles,  Miles,  this  is  a  strange  fimcy  to  come  over  a  young 
man  in  your  situation — ^and  who,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  envy,  only  too  oflen,  to  Rupert  I" 

^'  If  the  truth  were  known,  Mr.  Hardinge,  I  dare  say  both 
Rupert  and  Lucy,  in  their  secret  hearts,  think  they  possess  ad- 
vantages in  the  n^ay  of  social  station  that  do  not  bdong  to 
Grrace  and  myseE" 

Mr.  Hardinge  looked  huH,  and  I  was  soon  sorry  that  I  had 
made  this  speech.  Nor  would  I  have  liie  reader  imagine  that 
what  I  had  said  proceeded  in  the  least  from  that  narrow,  selfish 
fcoUng  which,  under  the  blustering  pret^sion  of  equahty,  prcr 
fiumie^  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  very  potent  social  hci;  but 
simply  from  the  sensitiveness  of  feeJngs  which  on  this  subject 
were  somewhat  in  danger  of  becoming  morlnd,  Uirough  the 
agency  of  the  most  powerfiil  passion  of  the  human  heart,  or 
that  which  has  well  been  ^ailtA  the'  master-passion.  Newrthe- 
less,  Mr.  Hardijige  was  nrach  too  honest  a  man  to  deny  a  truth, 
and  much  too  sincere  to  wish  even  to  prevaricate  about  it,  how- 
ever unpleasant  it  mi^t  bo  to  acknowledge  it  in  all  its  unpleas- 
ant bearmgs. 
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^  I  now  onderetand  yon,  Miles ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pro- 
tend that  there  is  not  some  justice  in  what  yon  saj,  though  I 
attadi  very  little  importance  to  it,  myself  Rapert  is  not  ezaetly 
what  I  conld  wish  him  to  be  in  all  things,  and  possibly  he  may 
be  coxcomb  enough,  at  times,  to  &ney  he  has  this  sl^ht  advan 
tage  over  you,  but  as  for  Lucy,  FU  engage  she  nerer  thinks  of 
you  but  as  a  second  brother,  and  that  she  lores  you  exactly  as 
she  lores  Rupert" 

Mr.  Hardinge's  (dmplioity  was  of  proo(  and  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  making  any  impresaon  on  It.  I  changed  the  subject, 
therefore,  and  this  was  easily  enough  dcme  by  banning  again 
to  talk  about  the  potatoes.  I  was  far  from  being  easy,  nerer- 
tholess ;  for  I  could  not  ar<^d  seeing  that  the  good  dirine's  rest* 
Icssness  might  readily  widen  the  little  breach  which  had  opened 
between  his  daughter  and  myself. 

That  day,  at  dinner,  I  discorered  that  Grace^s  winter  in  town 
had  led  to  a  sensible  melioration  of  the  domestic  economy; 
most  especially  as  related  to  the  table.  My  &ther  and  mother  had 
introduced  some  changes,  whidi  rendered  the  Clawbonny  house- 
hold afiEairs  a  little  different  from  those  of  most  other  of  the 
Ulster  county  &milies  near  our  own  class ;  but  their  innorations, 
or  improrements,  or  whaterer  they  might  be  called,  were  fiir 
from  being  as  decided  as  those  introduced  by  their  daughter. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  sooner  denotes  the  condition  of  people,  than 
the  habits  connected  with  the  table.  If  eating  and  drinking  be 
not  done  in  a  certain  way,  and  a  way  founded  in  reason,  too,  as 
indeed  are  nearly  all  t&e  customs  of  polished  life,  whaterer  may 
be  the  cant  of  the  ultras  of  reason — but,  if  eating  and  drinking 
be  not  done  in  a  certain  way,  your  people  of  the  world  perceive 
it  sooner  than  almost  any  thing  else.  There  is,  also,  more  of 
common  sense  and  innate  fitness,  in  the  usages  of  the  table,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  dep^ident  on  mere  caprice,  than  m  almost 
any  other  part  of  our  deportment ;  for  ererybody  must  eat,  and 
most  persons  choose  to  eat  decently.  1 1^  been  a  little  nervous 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mortons,  in  connection  with  the  Clawbonny 
table,  I  will  confess ;  and  great  was  my  delight  when  I  found 
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the  break&st  going  off  so  well  As  for  the  major,  himself  by 
no  means  familiar  with  the  higher  classes  of  his  own  coontryy 
he  had  that  great  stamp  of  a  gentleman,  simplicity ;  and  he  was 
altogether  above  the  coclaiey  distinctions  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
those  about  cheese  and  malt  Hqnors,  and  such  vulgar  niceties ; 
nor  was  he  a  man  to  care  about  the  silver-forkiBms ;  but  he  un- 
derstood that  portion  of  the  finesse  of  the  table  which  depended 
on  reason  and  taste,  and  was  accustomed  to  observe  it.  This  I 
knew  from  near  a  twelvemonth's  intercourse,  and  I  had  feared 
we  might  turn  out  to  be  a  little  too  rustic 

Grace  had  made  provisions  against  all  this,  with  a  tact  and 
judgment  for  which  I  could  have  worshipped  her.  I  knew  the 
viands,  the  vegetables,  and  the  wines  would  all  be  good  of  their 
kind,  for  in  these  we  seldom  fiuled ;  nor  did  I  distrust  the  cook- 
ery, the  M^glish-desc&nded  fisunilies  of  the  Middle  States,  of  my 
class,  understanding  that  to  perfection ;  but  I  feared  we  should 
fail  in  those  little  incidents  of  style  and  arrangement,  and  in  the 
order  of  the  service,  that  denote  a  well-regulated  table.  This  , 
is  just  what  Grace  had  seen  to ;  and  I  found  that  a  great  revo- 
lution had  been  quietly  effected  in  this  branch  of  our  domestic 
economy  during  my  absence;  thanks  to  Graee's  observations 
while  at  Mrs.  Bradfort's. 

Emily  seemed  pleased  at  dinner,  and  Lucy  could  again  laugh 
and  smile.  After  the  doth  was  removed,  the  major  and  Mr. 
Hardinge  discussed  a  bottle  of  Madeiiv,  and  that  too  of  a  quality 
of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  while  we  yoimg  peo- 
ple withdrew  together  to  a  little  piazza,  that  was  in  the  shade 
at  that  hour,  and  took  seats,  for  a  chat.  Rupert  was  permitted 
to  smoke,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  approach  withb 
fifteen  feet  of  the  party.  No  sooner  was  this  little  group  thus 
arranged,  the  three  girk  in  a  crescent,  than  I  disappeared. 

'*  Grace,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  of  a  necklace  of  pearls 
possessed  by  your  humble  servant,"  I  cried,  as  my  foot  again 
touched  the  piazza.     ^  I  would  not  say  a  word  about  it" — 

'^  Yet,  Lucy  and  I  heard  all  about  it,"  answered  Gmce,  with 
orovokini^  calmness,  *^but  would  not  ask  to  see  it,  lest  you 
*    683 
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ibould  accuse  us  of  giiiish  curiosity.  We  waited  your  high 
pleasure  in  the  matter." 

'*  You  and  Lucy  heard  I  had  such  d  neokkoe  I" 

**  Most  unquestionably ;  I,  Grace  WalHngford^  and  she,  Lucy 
Haidinge.  I  hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mr. 
Miles  Clawbonny" — so  the  girls  often  called  me,  when  they 
affected  to  think  I  was  on  my  high-ropes-*-*'  I  hope  it  is  no  in- 
fringement on  the  r^hts  of  Mr.  Miles  Clawbonny  to  say  as 
much  ?** 

''And  pray  how  could  you  and  Lacy  know  any  thing  about  itf 

"  That  is  altogether  another  question ;  perhaps  we  may  accord 
an  answer,  after  we  have  seen  the  nooMace." 

"  Miss  Mertim  told  us,  Miles,"  said  Lucy,  looking  at  me  with 
gentleness,  for  she  saw  I  really  wished  an  answer;  and  what 
could  Lucy  Hardingie  ever  refuse  me,  that  was  right  in  itself, 
when  she  saw  my  feelings  were  really  interested  f 

"  Miss  Merton  f  Then  I  have  been  betrayed,  and  the  surprise 
I  anticipated  is  lost" 

I  was  vexed,  and  my  manner,  must  have  shown  it  in  a  slight 
degree.  Emily  colored,  bit  her  lip,  and  said  nothing ;  but  Grace 
made  her  excuses  with  more  spirit  than  it  was  usual  for  her  to 
show. 

''You  are  rightly  punished.  Master  M3e%"  she  cried;  "foi 
you  had  no  business  to  anticipate  surprise*  They  are  vulgai 
things  aA  beet,  atid  they  are  Worse  than  that  when  they  come 
from  a  distance  of  fiftecin  thousand  miles — ^from  a  brother  to  a 
sister.  Besides,  yoti  have  surprised  ua  sufficiently  <mce,  already, 
in  connection  with  Miss  Merton." 

"11"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Me  r  added  Emily. 

'*  Yes,  I  and  me ;  did  you.  tell  us  oae  word  about  iier,  in  your 
Ifittem  f  and  have,  you  not  now  both  suiprised  and  delighted  us, 
by  making  us  aequaintad  with  so  charming  a  person!  I  ean 
pardon  sttdi  a  surprise^  on  acooimt  of  its  consequeilces ;  but 
■otfaii^  m  vn%ar  as  a  surprise  about  peails." 

Emily  blushed  now ;  and  in  her  it  was  possible  to  tell  tha 
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differ^ace  between  a  blash  and  the  saffiision.  that  arose  from  a 
different  feeling;  but  she  looked  immensely  superior  to  any 
thing  like  eiq^anations. 

"Captain  Wallingford'* — how  I  disliked  that' Captain — ► 
"  Captain  Wallingford  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  young 
ladies,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  if  he  supposes  snchr  peatis  as  ho  pos- 
sesses would  not  form  the  subject  of  their  conversation.^ 

I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  fancy  Emily  was  vexed  that  I  had 
neglected  to  be  more  particular  about  her  beii^  on  the  island, 
and  her  connection  with  the  ship.  This  might  have  been  a  mis- 
take, however. 

"  Let  us  see  the  peails,  Miles;  and  that  will  plead  your  apolo^ 
gy,"  said  Lucy. 

"  There,  then  —  your  charming  eyes,  young  ladies,  never 
looked  on  pearls  like  those,  before." 

Female  nature  could  n6i  suppre!ss  the  exclamations  of  delight 
that  succeeded.  Even  Rupert,  who  had  a  besetting  weakness 
on  the  subject  of  alj  peroonal  ornaments,  laid  aside  his  cigar,  and 
came  within  the  prescribed  distance,  the  bettier  to  admire.  It 
was  admitted  all  round.  New  York  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  them.  I  then  mentioned  that  they  had  been  fished  up  by 
myself  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

"How  much  that  adds  to  their  value  I"  said  Lucy,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  in  her  warm,  sincere  manner, 

"  That  was  getting  them  cheap,  was  it  not.  Miss  Wallingford!'^ 
inquired  Emily,  with  aa  ^nphl^is  I  diidiked. 

<^Yory;  thoU^  I  agree  with  Lucy^  it  makes  them  io  much 
the  more  viduable." 

"  If  Mfcs  Merton  will  forget  my  change  of  treason,  and  con- 
descend to:  put  on  the  necklace,  you  wSl  all  see  it  to  much 
greats  advanl;ag0  than  at  present  If  a  fine  necklace  embel« 
lishea  a  fine  woman,  the  adnmtage  is  qoite  reciprocal  I  have 
^ecn  iny  p^^aii^  once  already  oh  her  neck,,  and  know  'die  effect." 

A  wish  of  Gfttce's  aided  my  sqipticalion,  and  Emily  placed 
t]ie.  omAmjiants  around  her  throat  Tha  dawzJing  whiteness-  of 
her  skin  gave  a  lustre  to  the  pearls  that  they  certainly  did  not 
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previoaslj  possesB.  One  scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  tbe 
most — ^tke  ornaments,  or  tbcir  setting. 

**  How  very,  very  beautiful  they  are  now  /"  cried  Lucy,  in 
generous  admiration.  ^  Oh  I  lifiss  Merton,  pearls  should  ever 
bo  your  ornaments.'' 

^^  Those  peails,  you  mean,  Lucy,*'  put  in  Rupert,  who  was  al- 
ways extremely  liberal  with  other  people's  means ;  *^  the  necklace 
ought  never  to  be  removed.** 

^'IkGss  Merton  knows  their  destination,"  I  said,  gallantly, 
"  and  the  terms  of  ownership." 

Emily  slowly  undid  the  clasp,  placed  the  string  before  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  it  long  and  silently. 

"  And  what  is  this  destination,  Miles  ?  What  these  terms  of 
ownership  ?"  my  sister  asked. 

"  Of  course  he  means  them  for  you,  dear,**  Lucy  remarked  in 
haste.     "  For  whom  else  can  he  intend  such  an  ornament  f 

'*  You  are  mistaken.  Miss  Hardinge.  Grace  must  excuse  me 
fur  being  a  little  selfish  this  time,  at  least.  I  do  not  intend 
those  pearls  for  Miss  Wallingford,  but  for  Mrs.  Wallingford, 
should  there  ever  be  such  a  person." 

"  Upon  my  word,  such  a  double  temptation,  my  boy,  I  won- 
der Miss  Merton  ever  had  the  fortitude  to  remove  them  from 
the  enviable  position  they  so  lately  occupied,"  cried  Rupert^ 
glancing  meaningly  toward  Emily,  who  returned  the  look  with 
a  slight  smile. 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Merton  understood  that  my  remark  was 
ventured  m  pleasantry,"  I  said  stiffly,  "  and  not  in  presumption. 
It  was  decided,  however,  when  in  the  Pacific,  that  these  pearls 
ought  to  have  that  destination.  It  is  true,  Clawbonny  is  not  the 
Pacific,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  seeing  things  a  little  dif- 
ferently heriy  from  what  they  appeared  there.  I  have  a  few 
more  pearls,  however,  very  inferior  in  quality,  I  confess,  to  those 
of  the  nedklaoe;  but,  sn^  as  they  are,  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favor,  ladies,  if  you  would  consent  to  divide  them  equaUy  among 
you.  They  would  make  three  very  pretty  rings,  and  as  many 
breastphis." 
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I  pat  into  Grace^s  bands  a  iittle  box  containing  all  tbe  pearli 
tbat  bad  not  been  placed  on  tbe  string.  Tbere  were  many  fine 
ones  among  tbem,  and  some  of  very  respectable  size,  tbongb 
most  were  of  tbe  sort  called  seed.  In  tbe  wbole,  tbere  were 
eeTcral  bondreds. 

<<  We  will  not  balk  bis  generosity,"  said  Grace  smiling;  '*  so. 
Miss  Merton,  we  will  separate  tbe  pearls  into  tbree  parcels,  and 
draw  lots  for  tbem.  Here  are  bandsome  ornaments  among 
tbemr 

**  Tbey  will  bare  one  value  witb  yon,  at  least,  Grace,  and 
quite  likely  witb  Lucy,  wbile  tbey  migbt  possibly  possess  an- 
otber  witb  Miss  Merton.  I  fisbed  up  every  one  of  tbose  pearls 
witb  my  own  bands." 

*'  Certainly,  tbat  will  give  tbem  value  witb  botb  Lucy  and 
me,  dearest  Miles,  as  would  tbe  simple  £Eict  Uiat  tbey  are  your 
gift — ^but  what  is  to  ^ve  tbem  ^eir  e^ecial  value  witb  Miss 
Merton?" 

''  Tbey  may  serve  to  remind  Miss  Morton  of  some  of  ber  bair* 
breadtb  escapes,  of  tbe  weeks  passed  on  tbe  island,  and  of 
scenes  tbat,  a  few  years  bence,  will  probably  possess  tbe  colors 
of  a  dream,  in  ber  recollection." 

*^  One  pead  I  will  take,  witb  ibis  particular  object,"  said  Emi* 
ly,  witb  more  feeling  tban  I  bad  seen  ber  manifest  unce  sbe  bad 
got  back  into  tbe  world,  ^*  if  Miss  Wallingford  will  do  me  tbe 
fiivor  to  select  it" 

^  Let  it  be  enougb  for  a  ring,  at  least,"  Grace  returned,  in  her 
own  sweetest  manner.  '^Half  a  doz^i  of  tbe  finest  of  these 
pearls,  of  which  one  shall  be  on  Miles'  account,  and  five  on  mine." 

'^  On  those  conditions,  let  it,  then,  be  six.  I  have  no  occa- 
sion for  pearls  to  remind  me  bow  much  my  &tber  and  myself 
owe  to  Captain  WalUngford." 

<'  Come,  Rupert,"  added  Grace,  ^  you  have  a  taste  in  these 
things,  let  us  have  your  aid  in  the  selection." 

Rupert  was  by  no  means  backward  in  complying,  for  he  loved 
to  be  meddling  in  such  matters. 

''In  the  firat  place,"  be  said,  '^  I  shall  at  once  direct  that  th* 
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number  be  increased  to  seven ;  tUs  fine  one  in  the  centre,  and 
thiee  on  each  side,  gradnallj  dimimshing  in  si^e.  We  must 
look  to  qni^ty,  and  not  ix>  we%ht,  for  the  six  poisn^  judges,  as 
we  should  eidl  them  in  the  courts.  The  chief  justice  will  be 
a  noble-looMng  fellow,  and  the  associates  ought  to  be  of  good 
•jaalitj  to  keep  Ms  honor's  company." 

^  Why  do  jou  not  call  your  judges,  '  my  lord,'  as  we  do  iA 
England^  Mr.  Hardingef"  inquired  Emily,  in  her  prettiest 
manner. 

^  Wkfff  sure  enough  1  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  did,  and 
then  a  man  would  have  something  worth  living  for.'' 

"  Rupert !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  coloring,  "  you  kiK>w  it  is  be* 
cause  our  government  is  republican,  and  that  we  haim  no  nobles 
amoi^  us.  Nor  do  you  say  exactly  what  you  think ;  you 
would  not  be  *  my  lord,'  if  you  oould." 

^  As  I  never  shall  be  a  ^  my  lord,'  and  I  am  a£raid  never  a 
*your  honor.'  There,  Miss  Merton — ^there  are  numbers  two 
and  three— observe  how  beautifully  they  are  graduated  as  to 
siae." 

^^  Well, '  yom*  honor,' "  added  Grace,,  vdto  began  to  be  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  manner  Rupert  and  Emily  exMbited  towiffd  each 
other — "  well,  *  your  honcHr,'  what  is  to  come  next!" 

*'  Numbers  four  and  five,  of  course ;  and  here  they  are.  Miss 
Merton,  as  accurately  diminished  as  if  done  by  hand.  A  beau- 
tiful ring  it  will  make.  I  envy  those  who  will  be  recalled  to 
mind  by  so  charming  an  object" 

"  You  will  now  be  one  of  those  yourself  Mr.  Hardinge,"  ob- 
served Emily,  with  great  tact;  *^  for  you  are  fully  entitled  to  it 
by  the  trouble  you  are  giving  yourself,  and  the  taste  and  judgr 
mont  you  possess." 

Lucy  looked  petrified.  She  had  so  long  accustomed  herself 
to  think  of  Grrace  as  her  future  sister,  that  the  open  admiration 
expressed  in  Rupert's  countenance,  which  was  too  manifest  to 
escape  any  of  us,  first  threw  a  glimm^ing  of  hght  on  suspit^ons 
of  the  most  painful  nature.  I  had  long  se^i  that  Lucy  under* 
stood  her  brother's  character  better  than  any  of  us — ^much  bet- 
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ter^  indeed,  than  hlB  simple-minded  father ;  and,  as  for  myself  J 
was  prepared  to  expect  any  thing  but  consistency  and  principle 
in  his  conduct  Dearly  as  I  prized  Lucy,,  and  by  this  time  the 
slight  competition  that  Emily  Merton  had  presented  to  my 
faney,  had  entirely,  given  way  to  the  dear  creature's  heart,  and 
nature — ^but,  dearly  as  I  prized  Lucy,  I  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred that  my  ^ter  should  not  marry  her  brother ;  and,  so  fai 
from,  feeling  resentmett  on  account  of  his  want  of  fidelity,  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  it.  I  could  appreciate  his  want  of 
mCTit,  and  his  unfitness  to  be  the  husband  of  such  a  woman  as 
Grace,  even  at  my  early  age ;  but,  alas !  I  could  not  appreciate 
the  effects  of  his  inconstancy  on  a  heart  like  that  of  my  sister. 
Could  I  have  felt  as  easy  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett, 
and  of  my  own  precise  position  in  society,  I  should  have  cared 
very  little,  just  then,  about  Rupert  and  his  caprices. 

The  pearla  for  the.  ring  were  soon  selected  by  Rupert,  and 
approved  of  by  Giace^  after  which  I  assumed  the  ofSoe  <^  divid* 
ing  the  remainder  myself  .  I  drew  a  chak,  took  the  box  from 
Rupert,  iind  set  about  the  task, 

'^  I  shall  make  a  MtiiM  uinjar^  gij'ls,"  I  observed,  as  pearl 
after  pearl  was  Md,  first  on  one  i^t,  then  on  another — *^  for  I 
feel  no  preference  between  you — Grace  is  as  Lucy;  Lucy  is  as 
Grace,  with  me." 

^  That  may  be  fortunate.  Miss  Hardinge,  smce  it  indicate  no 
preference  d[  a  particular  sort,  that  might  require  repressing,'' 
said  Emily,  smiling  significantly  at  Lucy.  '^  When  gentlemen 
treat  young  ladies  as  asters,  it  is  a  subject  of  rejoicing.  These 
sailors  need  severe  lessonS}  to  keep  them  within  the  rules  of  the 
land." 

Why  this  was  said,  I  did  not  imderstand ;  but  Rupert  laughed 
at  it,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  thing.  To  mend  the  matter,  ho 
added,  a  little  boisterously  fo^  him, 

^  You  see,  Miles,  you  had  better  have  taken  to  the  law— the 
ladies  cannot  appreciate  the  merits  of  you  tar&" 

'^  So  it  would  seem,"  I  returned,  a  littie  dryly,  "  after  all  Misa 
Merton  has  experienced  and  seen  of  the  trade." 
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Emily  made  no  reply,  bat  she  regarded  her  pearla  with  a 
steadiness  that  showed  she  was  thinking  more  of  their  effeet 
than  that  of  either  her  own  speech  or  mine.  I  continued  to 
divide  the  pearls,  and  soon  had  the  work  complete. 

**  What  am  I  to  do,  now  f  I  asked.  "  WiU  you  draw  lots, 
girls,  or  will  yon  trust  to  my  impartiality  f 

^'We  win  certainly  confide  in  the  last,*'  answered  Ghrace. 
"The  di?ision  is  so  very  equitable  that  I  do  not  well  see  how 
yon  can  defraud  cither.** 

"That  being  the  case,  this  parcel  is  for  you,  Lucy;  and, 
Grace,  that  is  yours." 

Grace  rose,  put  her  imns  affectionately  around  my  neck,  and 
gave  me  one  of  the  hundred  kisses  that  I  had  received,  first  and 
last,  for  presents  of  one  sort  and  another.  The  deep  attachment 
that  beamed  in  h^  saint-like  eyes,  would  of  itself  have  repaid 
me  for  fifty  such  gilts.  At  the  mom^it,  I  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  throwing  her  the  necklace  in  the  bai^n ;  but  some 
&int  fimcies  about  Mrs.  Miles  Wallingford  prevented  me  from 
80  doing.  As  for  Lucy,  not  a  little  to  my  surprise^  she  received 
the  pearls,  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words,  but  did  not  even 
rise  from  her  chair.  Emily  seined  to  tire  of  this,  so  she  caught 
up  her  gypsy,  said  the  evening  was  getting  to  be  delightful,  and 
proposed  a  walk.  Rupert  and  Grace  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and 
the  three  soon  left  the  place,  Lucy  preparing  to  follow,  as  soon 
as  a  maid  could  bring  her  hat,  and  I  excusing  myself  on  the 
score  of  "business  in  my  own  room. 

"  Miles,"  sud  Lucy,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  she 
herself  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  faazza  on  the  point  of  fol* 
lowing  the  party,  but  holding  toward  me  the  little  paper  box  in 
which  I  had  placed  her  portion  of  the  pearls. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  put  them  away  for  you,  Lu6y  f" 

"No  IVGles — ^not  for  tm — but  for  yoarw//^— for  Grace — ^foi 
Mr$.  Miles  Wallingford,  if  you  prefer  that" 

This  was  said  witiiout  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  othei 
feeling  than  a  gentle  request.  I  was  sutpiised,  and  scarce  knew 
what  to  make  of  it ;    at  first,  I  refused  to  take  the  box. 
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'  ^  I  hope  Ii»ye  done  nbtfamg  to  merit  ^uBj  LucyT  I  siki, 
half  affnonted^  kfdf  |^riBved«  r         :     ^ 

^Hemcmher,  ICids,"  the  diok*  |^rl  aiiaw^red,  ^  we  are  no  los- 
ses chydven^Mt  hwh  reac&ed  an  age  whea  it  ik  incmiibait 
OB. lis  to  liespedt'  f^pearanees •  a  Httle;  mhede  pesM  moat  be 
woAa  good  deai  of  ituoiBmjj  And  I  fbdeertaia  hj  father,  when 
keeione  io  ^hlok  of  it^  would  scaseb  l^prore  of  in^Teeeking 
thenu"-  -       v.      ••   ,  -  .*-     .•'.     '      .".--.  ^    ' 

^;  And  Una  &om^>«,  di^ar  Liioj  P 
.  **  Hhia  ^m  mdv  dear/llilei,f  letahied  tiie  preMoas*  gii*!,  teuti 
gtisteiJog!  in  hor  ejes,  ilKragh  she  ^deavored  to  smile.    ^  Now 
taioe  •  the  t»0Z)  and  we  ii^  he  jnat  as  |pod'  MendiB  as  ever.''  • 

^  Will  yon  answer  me  one  question  as  frankty  and  as  honestly 
as  yon  nsed  to  answer  all  my  qtxe^onsf  ^ 

Lucy  tvanua  f»^  and  &e  8iodd:.refl6etiiig  an  instant  bifore 
she  spoke. 

<  -^F I  dan"  atsw^  no  question  before  it  is  asked/'  wai  at  length 
hMllinsiiJM^        • 

-  ^Hia;rayo«th[CMi|^  aoMttleolmypresents  astoha?etiirowfo 
awayjt^tkbkBt  I  gave  you^  befi>re  I  staled  for  the  northrweiii 
coastr  . 

^  I^N/evMties;  Ihanre k^t  the  beket,  and  i^isll ke^ it  as  long 
as  I.  lire.  It  waS' a  memcmd  of  dnr^ddldibh  regan}  for  ieaohi 
otiier,  and  in  tbati  sense  is  T»ry  dear  to  me.  Yon  wfll  let  me 
keoptiielockdl,I«msnrel'*  '         ^ 

''If  it  were  not  you,  Lucy  Hardinge,  whom  I  know  to  be 
ta*a&  Itself,  I  might  be  disposed  to  <lenb)r  yoa ;  so  miany  strange 
thii^  exi^t,  and  so  niueh  caprice,  ^especially  in  attachments,  is 
manifested  here,  ashcHreP  -  ^ 

^f  Youn^ed  ddubt  nothing  I  teS  yon,  Mi&s;  oh  no  account 
would  I  deceive  you."    .    \  * 

"That  I  believe — ^hay,  I  iseo  It  is  yig^ur present  o)]|ect  to  tm- 
deeiiue  me.  I  do  not  doubt  any  ^ng  Jfsati  teH  me,  Lney.  1 
wish  I  could  see  that  locket,  however;  show  it  to  me,  if  you 
have  it  on  your  person." 

Lucy  made  an  eager  movement,  as  if  about  to  produce  the 
18 
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locket ;  then  she  arrested  the  iinpetiioiis  indioatidn,  whOe  hei 
cheeks  &ir]y  burned  with  the  blushes. that  snfihaed  tbeoi* 

'<  I  see  .how  it  is,  Luej ;  the  tfufig  is  hot  to  be  found.  I^  is 
nislaid,  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  yoa  do  not  like  to  avow  it" 

The  locket  at  that  tmoment  htj  as  near  the  blessed  oieatare^c 
koirt  as  it  could  be  placed,  and  her  oonfiisiom  proceeded  fiora 
tbu  flihame  ol  lettk^  that  lact  be  lenown.  This  I  conU  not  see^ 
and  consequently  did  not  know.  A  very  small  and  further  in-» 
dication  of  feeling  on  my  part  might  haye  betraji^d  thactfcmn- 
•tence,  but  pride  prerented  it,'and  I  took  the  slill  eactendedibox^ 
I  dare  say  in  a  sonsiewfaat  dramatie  mlmiMr*  Lacy  boked  at 
me  eai'nesUy ;  I  saw  it  was  with  difficulty  ^at  she  kept  from 
baisting  into  tears. 

'^  You  are  not  hurt,  MSasf '  ahe  said» 
.  ''I  should  not  be  frank  i£  I  denied  it    Emea  Bmiiy  MertOn, 
you  saw,  consented  to  accept  enough  pearls  for  a  ring." 

^I  dU  perceite  it;  and  yet  ^on  Mnemberidie  Mtilie  iin- 

-  propriety  of  receiving  such  large  gifts  from  gentlenMik    Afisa 

Mertoti  has  gone  throi^  so  niraeh,  so  maidhiByeiar  company, 

Milesy  that  no  wonder  she  da  wHltng  to  ifitain  borne  Hitla  meaMH* 

rial  of  it  all,  until" — 

ISholiesitated,biit  Lucy  diose  not  to  finish  the  sentd^ce^ '  She 
had  baea  pale,  but  her  diieeks  were  now  lika  the  roie  again. 

^  When  Bup^rt  rad  I  first  west  to  sea,  Lady,  yoii  gave  me 
your  little  treasure  in  gold ;  every  fkrthing  yob  had  on  earthy  I 

fcacy,".        : 

^I  am  glad  I  did,  Miks^  for  we  wete  vfeiy  young  then,  and 
jou  had  been  so  kind  to  loe,  I  rojoice  I  had  a  little  gratitude. 
But  we  are  now  in  situations,"  she  added,  amiHng  sO  sweetiy  as 
to  render  it  difficult  for  me  to  refrain  from  catching  her  in  my 
arms  and  folding  her  to  my  heart,  *'  that  place  both  of  us  above 
the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  of  this  sort" 

<*  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  though  /  shall  never  part  with  the 
dear  tecoUectbn  of  the  hatf-joes." 

'<  Or  I  with  that  of  the  locket.  We  Will  retain  these,  then, 
as  keepsakes.     My  dear  Mrs.  Bradfort,  too,  is  very  particular 
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about  Bupert  or  myself  receiving  &vor8  of  Una  sort  from  any 
bat  her8el£  She  has  adopted  us  in  a  manner,  and  I  owe  to  her 
liberality  the  means  of  making  the  figore  I  do.  Apart  from 
that,  Miles,  we  are  all  as  poor  as  we  have  ever  been.*' 

I  wished  Rupert  had  half  his  sister's  self-respect  and  pride  of 
character.  But  he  had  not;  for  in  spite  of  his  kinswoman's 
prohilHtions,  he  had  not  senipled  to  spend  nearly  three  years  of 
the  wages  that  accrued  to  me  as  third  mate  of  the  Crisis.  For 
the  money  1 4umd  not  a  stiver ;  it  was  a  t^  different  thing  as 
to  the  feeling. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  hastened  away,  as  soon  as  she  had  induced 
me  to  accept  the  box ;  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  place  all  the 
pearls  together,  and  put  them  in  Grace's  room,  as  my  sister 
faaddesised  ma  to  do  with  her  own  property  before  proceeding 
on  her  walk. 

I  dettttnined  I  would  oon^sane  ccmfidentkUy  with  Gnu^,  Uiat 
very  brraing,  ibonl  the  state  of  afidrg  in  g^Mnl,  and,  ff  possi- 
\siBf  hkm '  the  woovt  oonceming  Mr.  Andoew  Drewett'a  preteA-  • 
siona.  fiHtaU  I  fin&Uy  own  the  trutht  I  was  soitty  that  Mrs. 
Boailfort  had  made  I^icy  so  independent;^  as  it  seemed  to  in* 
QTMise  tlie  ehiam  that  I  ^Enicied  waa  openii^  between  ns. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

**  Tonr  luune  aWnptly  mentloiMd,  cftsoal  words 
or  OMMMiit  in  TMT  die^  pcaiie  fhnh  gi»i»  «m1^ 
News  from  the  armies,  talk  of  yoiir  retnni, 
JL  word  let  fUl  toaohing  yoiir^oathM  passion 
BoAissd  lev  diest,  ealM  4o  bar  drst^liC  ^ 
A  momjsotarj  Inst^" 

Hnjjiouss. 

I  BAD  BO  difficulty  in  pntdng  n^.prajeei  of  apifiinte  inteiw 
new  with  Grace,  in  execution  in  my  own  honse.  .  There  was 
oae  room  at  CQawboBny^  that,  fron  time  immemorial,  had  JMen 
appropiziatedeJEcfaMirely totltoiBe  of theheadtof  die  e8tid>Msh^ 
nieai.  It  was  called  the  ^fiuailjr  tootBi'Vas  one  would  say 
<<fiimHy  piotoi^a*'  or  ''fiimily  pkUi"  In  my  father's  time,  I 
eonld  reaotiect  Ihat  I  never  dreamed  of  entering  it,  mdess  asked 
or  ordeved;  aad  tvuL  then,  I  alwi^  did  ao  wkh  some  audi 
feelings  as  I  entered  a  church.  What  gave  it  a  particular  and 
additional  sanctity  in  our  eyes,  also,  was  the  hct  that  the  Wal- 
lingford  dead  were  always  placed  in  their  coffins,  in  this  room, 
and  thence  they  were  home  to  their  graves.  It  was  a  very  small 
triangnlar  room,  with  the  fire-place  in  one  comer,  and  possess- 
ing but  a  single  window,  that  opened  on  a  thicket  of  rose- 
bushes, ceringos,  and  lilacs.  There  was  also  a  light  external 
fence  around  this  shrabbery,  as  if  purposely  to  keep  listeners  at 
a  distance.  The  apartment  had  been  furnished  when  the  house 
was  built,  being  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  stractures,  and  still 
retained  its  ancient  inmates.  The  chairs,  tables,  and  most  of 
the  other  articles,  had  actually  been  brought  from  England,  by 
Miles  the  first,  as  we  used  to  call  the  emigrant ;  though,  he 
was  thus  only  in  reference  to  the  Clawbonny  dynasty,  having 
been  something  like  Miles  the  Twentieth,  in  the  old  country. 
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Hy  mottter  had  introdtteed  a  small  settee,  or  some  sacli  seat  tn 
the  fVench  wo«ld  call  a  ^usen^e  ;  a  most  appropriate  article,  in 
snchi  a  place; 

In  prepandioD  for  the  interview  I  had  slipped  into  Grace's 
hand  a  pieoi  of  piq>er,  on  which  was  written,  ^  meet  me  in  the 
family  room^^  preeisdy  at*  six  P*  This  was  snflScient ;  at  the 
hour  namedj  I  pro<^^ed  t<><  the  roM,  mysel£  The  honse  of 
dawboniiy^  in  one  sense,  was  large  for  im  America^  residence ; 
that  is'  to  soy^  a  ooter^d  a  g^at  4eai  of  ground,  erery  one  of 
the  three  owneiis  w^o'^ptieceded  me,  having  baUt ;  the  last  two 
leaving  entbe  the  labors  of  the  first  My  torn  had  not  yet 
eoni^  of  conrise;  but  the  reader  knowi^  already  that  I,  most 
irreverently,  had  once  cbntemplate^  abandoning  the  place,  for  a 
♦faeat*^' nearer  the  Hnds6n.  In  snch  a  suite  of  constructions, 
mmdry  passages  became  iieeessaiy,  and  we  had  several  more 
than  was:  nsaal  at  Cla^bonny,  beside^  having  as  many  pairs  of 
alaira  Ik  co&se<}ttence  of  tMs  ample  provision  of  stairs,  the 
chambers  of  th6  family  were  totally  separated  from  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  honse. 

I  began  to  reflect  seriously,  on  what  I  had  to  isay,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  said,  as  I  walked  through  the  long  passage  which  led 
to  the  ^*  fiunily  room,"  or  t^e  "  triangle^"  as  my  own  fiither  had 
nicknamed  the  spot.  Grace  and  I  had  n^ver  yet  held  what 
might  be. termed  a  family  consultation;  I  was  too  young  to 
think  of.  such  a  thing,  when  last  at  home,  and  no  former  occar 
donhad  offered  sinee  i;ny  return.  I  was  still  quite  yoiing,  and 
had  more  diffidence  l3mn  might  have  been  expected  in  a^lor. 
To  me,  it  waa  &r  more  embarrassing  to  open  vetbd  communica- 
tions of  a  dehcate  ndturt,  thin  it  would  have  been  to  work  a 
ship  in  action.  Bat  §(fr  thift  mauv^m  hontSy  I  do  think  I  should 
have  been  explicit  with  tucy,  and  not  have  parti6d'from  her  on 
the  piazaa,  as  I  dH,  leAldttg  every  thing  in  just  as  much  doubt 
as  it  had  beeti  before  a  word  passed  bet^e^h  us.  Then  I  enter- 
tained a  profound  respect  for  Grace;  something  more  than  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother  for  a  sister ;  for,  mingled  with  my 
strong  afff^tion  for  he^,  was  a  deference,  a  species  of  awe  of  her 
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angel-like  character  and  parity,  ^kat  naade  me  far  more  disposed 
to  receive  advice  from  her,  than  to  bestow  it.  In  ihe  frame  of 
mind  which  was  natural  to  all  these  blended  feelings,  I  laid  mj 
hand  on  the  old-fashioned  brass  latch,  l^  which  the  door  of  the 
'<  triangle^'  was  dosed.  On  entering  the  room,  I  found  my  sis- 
ter seated  on  the  ''  canseuse,"  the  window  open  to  admit  air, 
the  room  looking  snog  but  che^^  and  its  occupant's  sweet 
countenance  expressive  of  care,  not  altogether  free  from  curi- 
osity. The  last  time  I  had  been  in  that  room,  it  was  to  look  oft 
the  palHd  features  of  my  mother's  corpse,  previously  to  closing 
the  coffin.  All  the  recollections  of  that  scene  rushed  upon  our 
minds  at  the  same  instant;  aiid  taking  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Grace,  I  put  an  arm  around  her  waist,  drew  her  to  me,  and,  re- 
ceiving her  head  on  my  boscon,  she  wept  like  a  diild.  My  tears 
could  not  be  altogether  restnuned,  and  seveml  minutes  passed 
in  profound  silence..  No  explanati<ms  were  needed;  I  knew 
what  my  sister  thought  and  felt,  and  she  was  equally  at  home  as 
respects  my  sensations.  At  length  we  regained  our  s^-com- 
mand,  and  Grace  lifted  her  head. 

''You  have  not  been  in  tiiis  room  dince,  brother f  she  ob- 
served, half  inquiringly. 

''  I  have  not,  sbter.  It  is  now  many  years-^mahy  for  those 
who  are  as  young  as  ourselves." 

''  Miles,  you  will  think  better  about  that  *  seat,'  and  ncv^ 
abandon  Clawbonny — ^never  destaroy  this  blessed  room  I** 

^  I  begin  to  think  and  feel  differently  on  the  subject,  from 
what  I  once  did.  If  this  house  were  good  enough  fi>r  our  fore- 
Others,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  me  ?  It  is  respectable 
and  comfortable,  and  what  more  do  I  wantf 

"  And  so  warm  in  winter,  and  so  cool  In  summer ;  with  good 
thick  stone  walls ;  while  every  thing  tbey  build  now  is  a  shin- 
gle palace  I  Besides,  you  can  add  your  portion,  and  each  addi- 
tion has  already  been  a  good  deal  modernized.  It  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  have  a  house  that  partakes  of  the  usages  g{  different 
periods  I" 

'*  I  hardly  think  I  shall  ever  abandon  Clawbonny,  my  dear; 
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for  I  find  it  growiag  more  and  mors  i»reoioii8  as  ot^er  ties  and 
•^>eet«tions  fidl  me." 

OiEoe  drew  hersdf  entirely  h-inn  my  anne,  and  looked  intent- 
ly^ andf  as  I  fimeied^  anjdonsly  at  me,  from  the  other  comer  of 
tho  aettea  Then  she  affectionately  took  one  of  my  hands,  in 
both  her  own,  and  pressed  it  gently. 

.  ^^  Yon  are  yoiing  to  qpeak  of  such  thii^  my  dear  brother,^ 
she  said  with  a  t6ne  and  aif  of  sadness,  I  had  never  yet  remarked 
in  her  T<uce  and  manner ;  ^  nmch  too  yonng  tor  a  man ;  thoqgh 
I  fear  we  women  are  bom  to  know  sorrow  T' 

I  conld  not  speak  if  I  wonld,  fbor  I  &ncied  Qrace  was  about 
to  make  some  commnnieations  concerning  Eupert  Notwitb* 
standing  the  strong  affection  that,  existed  between  my  sister  and 
myself  ndb  a  syilaUe  had  ever  been  uttered  by  dther,  that  bore 
directly  on  our  reactive  relatknia  with  Rnp^  and  Lncy 
Hardinge.  I  had  long  been  certain  that  Bupert,  who  was  n^vor 
baekw«rd  in  pooiesaions,  had  years  b^or«f  ^ken  explicitly  to 
Grace,  and  I  made  no  doubt  they  were  .engaged,  though  prolh 
ably  subject  to  some  such  conditions  as  the  approval  c^  his 
£Uhcr  and  mysdf ;  lipprovals^  that  neith^  had  any  reason  for 
supposing  w<Hild  be  withheld;  Still,  Grace  had  never  intimated 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  and  my  conduMons  ^ere  drawn  f^om  con- 
jecturea  Sounded  as  I  imagined  on  sdffieient  observaJ&HU  On 
the  oihiBfr  hand^  I  had  never  spoken  Uy  GrsM^e,  of  my  love  for 
Lucy.  Until  witliin  the  last  month,  indeed,  when  jealousy  and 
distrust  came  to  quicken  the  sentiment,  I  was  unbonsciooa  my- 
seU^  with  how  amch  passion  I  did  actually  love  the  dear  girl ; 
for,  previovaly  to  thiat,  my  affection  had  seemed  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  was  united  with  so  much  that  was  frat^nal,  in 
appearance  at  least,  thtit  I  had  never  been  induced-  to  e(nter  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  this  regard.  We  were  botli, 
therefore,  touching  on  hallowed  spots  in  our  hearts,  and  each 
iolt  averse  to  laying  b^ire  iha  weakness. 

^'Oh !  you  know  how  it  is.witJilife,  Grace,^'  I  answered,  with 
affected  carelessness,  after  a  momcnt^s  ulenco;  "now  aU  sun- 
shine,  and  now  all  clouds — I  shall  probably  never  marry,  my 
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deatr  sifiter,  and  7011,  or  your  obildreo,  wiM  inberit  CSawboony 
then  you  can  do  as  you  please  with  the  honsei  As  a  manoriai 
of  myself,  howertr,  I  will  haifB  orders  lor  istone  to  l>e  got  0ut 
this  hl\  and,  next  year,  I  will  put  up  tlie  south  wing,  of  which 
we  hare  so  much  talked,  and  add  three  or  four  rooms  in  which 
one  will  not  be  ashamed  to  a^  hia  fHeods."  ^ 

^  I  hope  your  are  ashamed  of  nothing  that  is  at  Cbwbonny, 
BOW,  Miles— as  fbv  yo«F  mmying,  my  dear  brother,  thai  m- 
mains  to  be  seen;,  young  men  do  not  oftm  biow  liheir  ^m 
minds  on  such  a  subject,  at  your  age." 

This  was  said,  not  altogether  witbont  pbasant^,  tfeugh  there 
was  a  shade  of  sadness  ha  the  oouHteMmoe  of  the  bdoired 
speaker,  thsit  ttom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wicdied  were  not 
there.  I  believe  Omce  understood  my  concern,  aid  ihat  die 
dirunk  with  vii^gin  sensitiveDess  lirom  toufdung  further  on  the 
subject,  for  she  aoott  added*-** 

^^  Enough  of  ihi|  desponding  talk.  Why  har^  you  partioo* 
larly  desired  to  see  me,  here,  MflesT 

^^Whyf  Oh  I  you  know  I  am  to  sail  next  week^  and  we  have 
iMver  been  here ;  and,  now  we  are  botfi  of  an  age  to  commuai* 
eate  onr  thoughts  toeaoh  otheTyl  supposed*-4halt  is^^there  mwl 
be  a  beginning  of  all  thii^  and  it  is  as  weffl  to  eonmxenoinpw 
as  any  other  time.  Ton  do  »ot  seem  more  than  half  a  nster,  fai 
the  oonapimy  of  strtngera  like  the  Mertonk,  abd  Haiduqpis  P 

^Strangei:s^  Iffiesi  How  long  have  yon  regarded  the  last 
as  strangere  f ' 

^Certinnly  not  strangem  in  the  way  of  aoquaintanoe,  but 
strangers  to  ourblood.  Tliere  is  not  the  kast  opimectioa  be* 
tween  us  and  them.'^    • 

*^'No,  but  ihuch  love;  and  love  that  has  hwted  from  oln^ 
flood.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  have  not  loved  Lucy 
Hardinge."  *   :  . 

'^  Quite  true — nor  I.  Lacy  is  an  excellent  girl,  and.  one  is 
almosi  certain  of  always  retaining  a  strong  regard  for  ^«  How 
singularly  the  prospoets  of  the  Hardinges«re  dianged  by  this 
sadden  liking  of  Mi:s.  Bradfort  1" 
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^It  IB  not  sudden,  Miles.  Ydn  h&ve  7>een  absent  years,  and 
forget  how  much  time  fliere  has  been  to  become  intimate  and 
attaobed.  Mh  Hardinge  and  Mrs,  Bradfbrt  are  sisters'  chil- 
dreh;  and.tbe  fortune  of  the  last,  which,  I  am  told,  exceeds  six 
thousand  a  year,  in  improving  real  estate  in  town,  besides  the 
exodllent  and  valdable  house  in  which  she  lives,  came  from  their 
common  grandfather,  who  cut  off  Mrs.  Hardinge  with  a  small 
legacy,  because  she  xnamed  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Hardinge  is  Mrs. 
Bradfort's  heir-atrlaw,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  that  she 
should  think  of  leaving  the  property  to  those  who,  in  one  sense, 
have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  she  has  hersdlf."  : 

^  And  is  it  supposed  &e  will  leave  Rupfeft  her  heir  f" 

*♦  I  believe  it  is— at  least— I  think — I  am  afraid — ^Rupert  him- 
self imagines  it ;  though  doubtless  Lucy  will  come  in  for  a  fair 
share.  The  aflfectioh  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  for  Lucy  is  very  strong — 
so  strong,  indeed,  that  she  offered,  last  winter,  openly  to  adopt 
her,  and  to  keep  her  with  her  constantly.  You  know  how  true 
and  warm-hearted  a  girl  Lucy  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  love 
her." 

"  This  is  all  new  to  me— rwhy  was  not  the  bffer  accepted  ?" 

"Neither  Mr.  Hardinge  nor  Lucy  would  listen  to  it.  1  was 
present  at  the  interview  in  which  it  was  discUssed,  ahd  our  ex- 
cellent guardian  thanked  his  cousin  for  her  kind  intentions; 
but,  in  his  simple  way,  he  declared,  as  long  as  life  was  spared 
him,  he  Mt'it  a  duty  to  keep  his  girl;  or,  at  least,  until  he 
committed  her  to  th6  custody  of  a  husband,  or  death  should 
part  them.*' 

»*AndLttcyr  .  . 

"  She  is  much  attached  to  Mra.  Bradfort,  who  is  a  good 
womwi  in  the  midn,  thoiugh  she  has  her' weaknesses  about  the 
world,  and  sooiet}^,  ^Jad  'such  things.  Lucy  wept  in  her  cousin^a 
arms,  but  declared  she  never  could  leave  her  father.  I  suppose 
yon  do  iwt  expect,"  added  tSrace,  smiling,  "  thai,  she .  had  any 
thing  to  say  about  a  husband." 

**  And  how  x3id  Mrs.  Brddfort' receive  this  joint  declaration  of 
resistance,  to  her  pleasure,  backed,  as  the  last  was,  by  dollars  t" 
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« Perfectly  well.  The  nSaii  tenninated  bj  Mr.  Hardinge^n 
consenting  to  Lucy^s  passing  each  winter  in  town,  until  iho 
marry.  Rapert,  you  know,  lives  there  as  a  student  at  law,  at 
present,  and  will  become  established  there,  when  admitted  to 
the  bar." 

"  And  I  suppose  the  knowledge  that  Lucy  is  likely  to  inherit 
some  of  the  old  Bleecker  estate,  has  not  in  the  least  dinunishod 
her  chance  of  finding  a  husband  to  remove  her  fi'om  the  paternal 
custody  of  her  father  ?" 

"  No  husband  could  ever  make  Lucy  any  thing  but  Mr.  Ha^ 
dingers  daughter ;  but  you  are  right,  Miles,  in  supposing  that 
she  has  been  sought.  I  am  not  in  her  secrets,  for  Lucy  b  a 
girl  of  too  much  principle  to  make  a  parade  of  her  conquests, 
even  under  the  pretence  of  communicating  them  to  her  dearest 
friend — and  in  that  light,  beyond  all  question,  does  she  regard 
me ;  but  I  feel  as  morally  certain  as  one  can  be,  without  actually 
knowing  the  fects,  that  Lucy  refused  one  gentleman,  winter  be- 
fore last,  and  three  last  winter." 

"  Was  Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  of  the  number  ?"  I  asked,  with  a 
precipitation  of  which  I  was  immediately  ashamed. 

Grace  started  a  little  at  the  vivacity  of  my  manner,  and  then 
she  smiled,  though  I  still  thought  sadly. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  or  he  would  not  still  be  in  attendance.  Lucy  is  too  frank  to 
leave  an  admirer  in  doubt  an  instant  after  his  declaration  is 
made,  and  her  own  mind  made  up ;  and  not  one  of  all  those 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  have  offered,  has  ever  ventured  to  continue 
more  than  a  distant  acquaintance.  As  Mr.  Drewett  never  has 
been  more  assiduous  than  down  to  the  last  moment  of  our 
remaining  in  town,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  been  rejected 
I  suppose  yon  know  Mr.  Hardinge  has  invited  him  here !" 

"  Here  ?    Andrew  Drewett !    And  why  is  he  coming  here  !'* 

"  I  heard  him  ask  Mr.  Hardinge's  permission  to  visit  us  here ; 
and  you  know  how  it  is  with  our  dear,  good  guardian — the 
milk  of  human  kindness  himself,  and  so  perfectly  guileless  that 
ho  never  sees  more  than  is  said  in  such  matters,  it  was  impossi 
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Ue  hcc  oould  refiue.  Besides,  he  likes  Drewett,  who,  apart  from 
some  £EidiioDiible  follies,  is  both  cleyor  and  respectable.  Mr. 
Drewett  has  a  sist^  married  into  one  of  the  best  fiunilics  on 
the  other  udo  of  the  river,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  into 
the  neighborhood  every  smnmer ;  doubtless  he  will  cross  from 
bis  sister's  house  to  Oawbonnj." 

I  felt  indignant  for  just  one  minnte,  and  then  reason  resumed 
its  sway.  Mr.  Hardinge,  in  the  first  place,  had  the  written 
authority,  or  request^  of  my  mother  that  he  would  invite  whom 
ho  pleased,  during  my  minority,  to  the  house;  and,  on  that 
scoie^  I  fdt  no  disapprobation.  But  it  seemed  so  much  like 
bravii^  my  own  passion,  to  ask  an  open  admirer  of  Lucy's  to 
my  own  house,  that  I  was  very  near  saying  something  silly. 
Luckily  I  did  not,  and  Grace  never  knew  what  I  suffered  at  this 
discovery.  Lucy  had  refused  several  offers — ^that  was  some- 
thing ;  and  I  was  dying  to  know  what  sort  of  offers  they  were. 
I  thought  I  might  at  least  venture  to  ask  that  question. 

"  Did  you  know  the  four  gentlemen  that  you  suppose  Lucy 
to  have  refused  ?"  said  I,  with  as  indifferent  an  air  as  I  could 
assume,  affecting  to  destroy  a  cobweb  with  my  rattan,  and  even 
carrying  my  acting  so  fisu:  as  to  make  an  attempt  at  a  low 
whistle. 

'< Certainly;  how  else  should  I  know  any  thing  about  it! 
Lucy  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and,  though 
Mrs.  Brad£ort  and  I  have  had  our  pleasantries  on  the  subject, 
neither  of  us  is  in  Lucy's  secrets." 

"Ay,  your  pleasantries  on  the  subject!  That  I  dare  say. 
There  is  no  better  fim  to  a  woman  than  to  see  a  man  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  this  way ;  little  does  nhe  care  how  much  a 
poor  fellow  suffers  I" 

Grace  turned  pale,  and  I  could  see  that  her  sweet  countenance 
became  thought^  and  repentant 

"  Perhi^  there  is  truth  in  your  remiu'k,  and  justice  in  your 
reproach.  Miles.  None  of  us  treat  this  subject  with  as  much 
seriousness  as  it  deserves,  though  I  cannot  suppose  any  woman 
can  reject  a  man  whom  she  believes  to  bo  seriously  attached  to 
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her»  without  ie^liogfar  him..  Stilly  attachments  of  this  natnra 
affect  your  sex  less  than  ours,  and  I  believe  few  men  die  of  love. 
I^ucy^  moxeo?ar,  never  has,  and  I  believe  never  wx)Eld  encourage 
any  man  whom  she  did  not  like ;  this  prindple  most  h«ve  pre- 
vented any  of  that  inlSmate  connection,  without  which  the  heart 
never  can  get  much  interested..  The  passion  Uiat  Is  |>roduced 
without  any  ex^bange  of  sentiment  or  feelihg,  Miles,  cannot  bo 
much  n^ore  than  imagination  or  caprice." 

^I  suppose  those  four  chaps  are  all  famously  cured  by  this 
time,  then  ?"  said  I,  pretending  again  to  whistle. 

<<  I  cannot  answer  for  that ;  it  is  so  easy  to  love  Lu(^,  and  to 
love  her  warmly.  I  only  know  they  visit  h&c  no  longer,  and 
when  they  meet  her  in  society  h^iave  just  as  I  think  a  reject- 
ed admirer  would  behave  when  he  has  n^ot  lost. his  respect  for 
his  late  flame.  Mrs.  Bradlort's  fortune  ^d  position. may  have 
had  their  influence  on  two,  but  the  others,  I  think,  were  qmte 
sincere." 

"Mrs.  Bradfort  is  quite  in  a  high. set,  Grace,  altogether  above 
what  we  have,  been  accustomed  to."    . 

My  si^ter  colored  a  little,  and  I  could  see  she  wa&  not  at  her 
ease.  Still,  Grace  had  too  much  self-respect,  and  too  much 
character,  ever  to  feel  an  oppressive  inferiority  where  it  did  not 
exist  in  essentials;  and  she  had  never  been  made  to  suffer,  as 
the  more  frivolous  and  vain  often  sufSsr,  by  communications 
with  a  class  superior  to  their  own-r-especiaRy  when  that  class, 
as  al\^'ays  happens,  contains  thi>se  who,  having  nothing  else  to 
be  proi^d  of,  take  care  to  make  others  feel  their  inferiority." 

><This  is  true,  Miles,"  she  answered;  "or  I  might  better  say 
both  are  true.  Certainly  I  never  have  seen  as  many  well-bred 
persons  as  I  meet  in  her  circle ;  indeed  we  have  littie  around  ua 
at  Clawbonny  to  teach  uis  any  distinctions  in  such.. tastes.  Mr. 
Hardinge,  simple  as  he  is,  is  so  truly  a  gentleman,  that  he  has 
not  left  us  altogether  in  the  .dark  as.  to  what  was  expected  of 
us ; ,  and  I  fancy  the  higher  people  truly  are  in  the  world,  the 
less  they  lay  stress  on  any  thing  but  what  is  substantial  in  these 
natters."  .  .  *    ' 
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^  And  Lacy'i  admiren-h-aad  Lacy  lierseir'— > 

"How,  Lucy  hertdfr     . 

^  Was  she  wdl  r9cdnred-^-«oii]i;od-««dmircdl  Mel»  as  ac 
«qual,andti»atedasaQeqiialt    Andyon,  toof  ' 

"Had  yoa  lived  more  .m  the  wotld,  Mies,  yoa  would  not 
have  aaked  the  tpniknu  But  Lucy  haa  been  always  reoeived 
as  Mis.  Bradfort's  dimgliier  would  have  been  received;  and  ai 
for  mysd^  I  hkve  never  ai^iposed  it  was  not  tnown  eaactly  who 
I  am.'' 

"  Gq>iain  Miles  Wallingfiord^  tianghter,  and  Captain  Milea 
Wallingford's  sister,''  said  I,  with  a  little  bitterness  on  each 
emphacus. 

"Precisely;  and  a  girl  proud  of  bee  connections  with  both/' 
rejoined  Grace,  with  strong  affection. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  one  thing,  Grace ;  and  I  think  I  au^ht  to 
know  it,  too." 

"  K  you  can  make  the  last  !^pear,  Miles,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured you  duill  know  it,  if  it  depend  on  me." 

"Did  any  of  these  gentry — ^these  soft4ianded  fellows*— ever 
think  of  offsdi^  to  you/" 

Grftoe  laughed,  and  ^o  colored  so  deeply — oh  I  how  heavenly 
wias  her  beauty,  ^th.  thi^  roseate  tint  on  her  cheek  I^-^but  she 
colored  so  deeply  H^t  I  fek  satisfied  that  she,  too,  had  refused 
her  suitors.  -The  thought  appeased  some  of  my  bitter  feelings, 
and  I  had  a  isort  of  aeminsavage  pleasure  in  believing  that  a 
daughter  of  Clawbonny  was  not  t%  be  had  for  the  asking,  by 
one  of  ths^  set.  The  only  answers  I  got  were  these  disclosures 
by  bludies.        .'.',. 

^  What  are  the  fbrtune  ;and  portion  of  this  Mr.  Drewett, 
since  you  are  resolved  to  ieU  me  nothing  of  your^  oWn  afMxs  ?" 

"Both  are  good,  and  sudi  as  no  yoimg  lady'caniAject  to; 
he  is  even  said  to  be  rich." 

"ThankGod!  J^d^en  is  not  seeking  Lucy  in  <the:  hope  of 
getting  some  of  Mrs.  Bradfort's^  money  1'^ 

"  i^Ot  in  the  least.  It  is  so  easy  to  love  Lucy  for  Lucy's-  sakC; 
eliat^ven  a  fortune-hunter  vould  be  in  damger  of  being  caught 
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in  his  own  trap.  Bot  Mr.  Drew«ti  b  above  the  necesaiiy-of 
practising  so  vile  a  scheme  for  making  monej.'* 

Here,  that  the  present  generation  may.  not  be  misled,  aiiJ 
imagine  fortmie-hunting  has  coma  in  altogether  within  the  kst 
twenty  years,  I  will  add  that  it  was  not  exactly  a  trade  in  this 
ooQikry — ^a  legolar  ocoopation — ^in  IdOS,  as  it  has  become  in 
1844.  lliere  were  soch  things  then,  certaiiJy,  as  men  or.woio- 
en  who  were  ready  to  marry  anybody  who  would  malce  them 
rich,  but  I  do  not  think  theirs  was  a  calling  to  which  either  sex 
served  n^fular  a{^)renticeships  as  is  practised  to-day.  Still,  the 
business  was  carried  on,  to  speak  in  the  remaoular,  and  some- 
times with  marked  success. 

"  You  have  not  told  me,  Grace,"  I  resumed,  "  whether  you 
think  Lucy  is  pleased  or  not  with  the  attentions  of  this  gentle- 
man." 

My  sister  looked  at  me  intently,  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain how  £ir  I  could,  or  could  not,  ask  such  a  question  with 
indifference.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  verbal  explanations 
had  ever  taken  place  between  us  on  the  subject  of  our  feelings 
toward  the  companions  of  our  childhood,  and  that  all  that  was 
known  to  either  was  obtained  purely  by  inference.  Between 
myself  and  Lucy  nothing  had  ever  passed,  indeed,  which  might 
not  have  been  honestly  referred  to  our  long  and  early  associa- 
tion, so  &r  as  the  rules  of  intercourse  were  concerned,  though  I 
sometimes  fiincied  I  could  recall  a  hundred  occasions,  on  which 
Lucy  had  fonnerly  manifested  deep  attadmient  for  myself;  nor 
did  I  doubt  her  being  able  to  show  similar  proo&  by  reversing 
the  picture.  This,  however,  was,  or  I  had  thought  it  to  be^ 
merely  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  tongue  having  never 
spoken.  Of  course,  Grace  had  nothing  but  conjecture  on  this 
subject)  and,  alas  I  she  had  begun  to  se0  how  possible  it  was  for 
those  who  lived  near  each  other  to  change  their  views  on  such 
subjects ;  no  wonder,  then,  if  she  fkncied  it  still  easier  for  those 
who  had  been  separated  for  years. 

**  I  have  not  told  you,  Miles,"  Grace  answered,  afier  a  brief 
delay,  <'  because  it  would  not  be  proper  to  communicate  Uie 
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secrets  of  my  irimd  to  a  young  man^  <^eii  to  youy  were  it  in  my 
power,  as  it  is  not,  since  Lney  neyer  haa  made  to  mo  the  slightest 
confidential  eommonications  oiany  sort  or  xiBixae^  touching  love/' 

"  Never  1"  I  exclaimed — reading  my  fiincied  doom  in  the 
siartliag  &ct ;  for  I  ooneeiyed  it  impossiUe,  had  she  ever  really 
b?ed  me,  that  the  matter  fiiionld  not  have  come  up  in  conversa- 
tion between  two  so  closdy  united*  "Nevwl  What,  no  girl- 
ish— ^no  childish  prefer^ice — have  you  never,  had  any  mutual 
preferences  to  reveal  ?" 

"  Never,"  answered  Grace,  firmly^  though  her  very  temples 
seemed  illuminated.  ^^  Never.  We  have  been  satisfied  with 
each  other's  affection,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to  enter  into 
any  unfeminine  and  improper  secrets,  if  any  such  existed." 

A  long,  and  I  doubt  not  a  mutually  painful  pause  succeeded. 

"  Grace,"  said  I,  at  length,  "  I  am  not  envious  of  this  probable 
accession  of  fortune  to  the  Hardinges,  but  I  think  we  should  all 
have  been  much  more  united — much  happier — without  it" 

My  sister's  color  led  her  face,  she  trembled  all  over,  and  she 
became  pale  as  deatL 

^^  You  may  be  right  in  some  respects.  Miles,"  she  answered, 
after  a  time.  "  And  yet  it  is  hardly  generous  to  think  so.  Why 
should  we  wish  to  see  our  oldest  friends — ^those  who  are  so  very 
dear  to  us,  our  excellent  guardian's  children,  less  well  off  than  we 
are  ourselves  ?  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  it  may  seem  better  to  u$y 
that  Clawbonny  should  be  the  castle  and  we  its  possessors ;  but 
others  have  their  rights  and  interests  as  well  as  ourselves.  Give 
the  Hardinges  money,  and  they  will  enjoy  every  advantage 
known  in  this  country — more  than  money  can  possibly  give  us 
— ^why,  then,  ought  we  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  them  deprived 
of  this  advantage  ?  Place  Lucy  where  you  will,  she  will  always 
be  Lucy ;  and,  as  for  Rupert,  so  brilliant  a  young  man  needs 
only  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  any  thing  the  country  possesses  1" 

Grace  was  so  earnest,  spoke  with  so  much  feeling,  appeared 
80  disinterested,  so  holy  I  had  almost  said,  that  I  could  not  find 
in  my  heart  the  courage  to  try  her  any  further.  That  she  be- 
gan to  distrust  Rupert,  I  plainly  saw,  though  it  was  merely  with 
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Qie  glimmeringB  of  doubt  A  toMure  as  pare  as  hen,  and  a 
heart  bo  true^  admitted^  with  great  reluctance^  the  proofk  of  the 
uQwoitiiinesB  of  one  bo  long  loved.  It  was  evident,  moreover, 
that  0h6  Bhrnnk  teom  revealing  her  oms  great  seeret,  whOe  she 
had  only  eonjeetwee  to  oWsf  in  regard  to  Lucy ;  and  even  theee 
she  witl^ld,  as  due  to  her  sex,'  and  &e  obligations  of  fHend- 
ship.  I  forgot  tliat  I  had  not  been  ingentfons  myiielf,  and  that 
I  made  no  communication  to  justify  any  confidence  on  the  part 
of  my  sister.  That  which  would  have  been  treachery  in  her  to 
say,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  might  hav6  been  uttered  with 
greater  frankness  on  my  own  part.  After  a  pause,  to  allow  my 
sister  to  recover  from  her  agitation,  I  turned  the  discourse  to 
our  own  more  immediate  family  interests,  and  soon  got  off  the 
painfal  subject  altogether.  * 

"  I  shall  be  of  age,  Grace,"  I  said,  in  the  course  of  my  ex 
planations,  '*  before  you  see  me  again.  We  sfdlors  are  always 
exposed  to  more  chances  and  hazards  than  people  ashore ;  and, 
I  now  tcU  you,  should  any  thing  happen  to  me,  my  will  may  be 
found  in  my  secretary ;  signed  and  sealed,  the  day  I  attain  my 
majority.  I  have  given  orders  to  have  it  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  of 
eminence,  and  shall  take  it  to  sea  with  me,  for  that  very  purp6se." 

"From  which  I  am  to  infer  that  I  must  not  covet  Gaw- 
bonny,"  answered  Grace,  with  a  smile  tbat  denoted  how  little 
she  cared  for  the  fact.  "  You  give  it  to  our  cousin.  Jack  Wa^ 
lingford,  as  a  male  heir,  worthy  of  enjoying  the  honor." 

"  No,  dearest,  I  give  it  to  yott.  It  is  true,  the  law  would  do 
thb  for  me ;  btft  I  choose  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  wii^  it  to 
bo  so.  I  am  aware  my  father  made  that  disposition  of  the 
place,  should  I  die  childless  before  I  became  of  age ;  but,  once 
of  age,  the  place  is  all  mine;  and  lihat  which  is  all  mine,  shall 
be  all  thine,  after. I  am  no  more." 

"  Tliis  is  melancboly  conversation,  and,  I  trust,  tiselefss.  tJn- 
<lcr  the  circtlmstances  you  mention.  Miles,  I  never  should  have 
expected  Olawbonny,  nor  do  I  know  I  ougbt  to  possesia  it  It 
comes  as  much-  from  Jack  WaJlingford's  ancestors,  as  froto  oui 
own ;   and  it  is  better  it  should  remain  with  the  name.'    I  will 
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not  pi»ftiiiM  jon,  tborelbre,  I  wifi  not  give  it  to  hira^  t&o  instant 

1M»  Jaci  Waffin^ord,  of  w&om  I  have  not  jei'spoksny  was 
a  man  of  fte-and-forty,  and  abadiieior.  £[•  was  a  ooosin-gas 
man  of  myfai^ei^  bdng  the  son  of  a  Jronnger  brother  of  my 
gt&ndfiitber^s,  and '  some^liat  of  "^  a  &varite«  fie  Iiad  gone  into 
wiiat  was  eaMl  the  new  cbtmtries^  in  that  daj,  or  a  ft/w  iniles 
west  of  Cayuga  Bric^e^  whidi  pni  hiiii  into  Western  Kew  Yofk. 
t  had  hdver  d^en  him  but  once,  and  &at  was  on  a  yiait  he  paid 
us  on  his  return  from  selling  quantities  of  poiand  pead  assies  in 
town ;  articles  made  on  his  new  lands.  He  wins  said  to  he  a 
prosperous  niisin,  sad  to  stand  Ht^  in  need  of  the  old  paiternid 
property;- 

After  a  little'  more  convention  on  the  subject  of  my  will, 
Grace  and  I  separated,  each  more  dosely  bound  to  the  other, 
I  &mly  b^e^ed,  £dr  this  dilEilogae  in  the  ^^  ifiunily  room.''  Never 
had  my  sister  seined  more  wordiy  of  all  my  love ;  and,  certain 
I  ani,  never  <Kd  she  possess  more  of  it.  Of  Clawbonny  she 
waa  as  sure  as  iny  power  ^Kver  it  could  nnlce  bsiv         ^  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the' WGdc  passed  as  weeks  are  apt  to  pass 
in  ihe  o<^ntry,  and  in  6uma»)K  Peeling  myself  .so.  often  uncony- 
fortable  in  ^e  society  of  the.gnrls,'!  was' inuohlin  the  fi^ds; 
always  ^osse^slng  the  good  excuse  of  beginiiii^  to:  lo<^  aftet 
my  own  affiant  .  Mri  Hacdinge  took  cHa]^  of  the  major,  an 
bi^ttlaoy  beginnitig  to  taring  ntp  between  these,  twio  respectable 
old  nien.  Ihere  wcore,  &<ieed,  so  n^any  points  of '  cdnlmoiL  feel- 
ing, Aat'  such  a  resah  was  nx>t  at  aU  suipdsing..  They  both 
loved  ^  chOKh'^I  beg  pardon,  theH<%  Oatholio  Protestant 
£piso6piil  dhurchi '  They  both  dislikBd  Bonaparte^the  mi^or 
hatod  hm,  but  my  gnardim  listed  ndbeid j-^^f4xiih  venerated  Billy 
Pitt,  and  bolA  £incied  the  Prenii^.  Bevoln^on  was  merely  the 
fdilment  of  i)rophecy,^fliiV)n^  the  agency  of  theidevHil  As  we 
are  now  touchkig  upon  times  likely  to  produce  Smportaht  resnUa, 
let  mci  not  be.  misunderstood.  As  an  oldm^tdining,  in  a  n^tr 
k^heiK),  t^  iBeepI  euli^tenedrt&e  genioralion  that  is  coming  mto 
active  life,  it  may  bo  hecesaai^  to  etplam.  An  at^fcempt  has  been 
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made  to  indaoe  the  conntrj  td  think  that  Episcopaliaa  and  tory 
were  something  like  synon3mions  terms,  in  the  "  times  that  tried 
men^a  souls."  Hiis  is  aofficiently  impudent  per  se^  in  a  cooatry 
tlMUt  possessed  Wasfaingbon,  Jay,  Bamilton,  the  Lees,  the  Moiy 
rises,  the  late  Bishop  While,  and  so  many  oUb^  distinguished 
patriots  of  the  Soathem  and  Middle  Stipes ;  bat  men  are  not 
particnlariy  sernpuloas  when  there  is  an  object  to  be  obtained, 
even  though  it  be  pretmded  that  heaven  is  an  incident  of  that 
object  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  explanations  to  wiiat  I 
have  said  about  Billys  Pitt  and  the  French. 

The  youUi  of  this  day  may  deem  it  suspicious  that  an  Episco- 
pd  ^ymt-^I^teBUknt  i^Mseopal,  I  mean ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  the  use  of  new  terms  as  applied  to  old  thoughts,  in  the  de- 
cline of  1%  l-i^may  deem  it  suspieioua  that  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal divine  diouid  care  any  thing  about  BiUy  Pitt|  or  execrate 
infidel  France;  I  wiH,  there£(>re)  just  intimate  that,  m  1802>  no 
portion  of  the  country  dipped  more  deeply  uito  shnilar  senti- 
ments than  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  put  foot  on  the 
rock  of  Plymonth,  and  whose  progemtors  had  just  before  paid 
a  visit  to  Geneva,  where,  it  is  ^'said  or  sung,"  tltey  had  found  a 
^  church  without  a  bii^p,  and  a  state  without  a  king."  In  a 
word,  admiration  of  Mr.  Ktt,  and  execration  of  Bonaparte,  were 
by  no  means  sndi  novelties  in  America,  in  thf^  day,  as  to  excite 
wonder.  For  mysd^  however,  I  cain  tmly  say,  that,  like  most 
Americans  who  went  abroad  in  tltose  stirring  tiinei^  I  was  ready 
to  say  with  Mereutio,  *^a  plague  <mi  both  your  .housea;"  for 
neither  was  even  moderately  hcMiest,  or  ev^d  decei^ly  respectfiil 
to  ourselves.  Party  feding,  however,  the  most  inexorable,  and 
tlie  most  unpiindpled,  of  all  tyrants,  and  the  bane  of  Anaeri- 
can  liberty,  notwithstandi^  all  our  boasting,  decreed  otherwise ; 
and,  while  one  half  the  American  repubBc  was  shouting  hosan- 
nas  to  the  Great  Corsican,  the  othw  half  was  rea^y  to  hmi  Pitt 
as  the  *^  Heaven^bom  Minister."  The  remainder  of  the  nation 
felt  and  acted  as  Americans  i&ould.  It  was  my  own  private 
opkuon,  that  France  and  England  would  have  been  far  bel4ei 
ofi;  had  neither  of  these  worthies  ever  had  a  beii^. 
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Neverthdesa^  the  imion  of  opiEioii  between  the  divioe  and 
the  major  was  a  great  bond  of  union  in  Hendship.  I  saw  thoy 
w^e  getting  on  well  together,  and  let  lyings  take  their  conrse. 
As  for. Emily,  I  cared  vf^ry  little  about  her,  exc^  as  she  Blight 
prove  to  be  connected  with  Su^>^  and  through  Bnpeit  untli 
the  happiness  of  my  sister.  As  for  Rupert,  himself  I  could  not 
get  entirely  ^^eaned  fiom  one  whom  I  had  so  much  loyed  in  boy- 
hood, and  who,  moreo^ar,  possessed  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
Lucy's  brotliei'  and  Mr.  Hardinge's  son.  **  Sidney's  sbter,  Pem- 
broke's motiier,"  gave  him  a  value  in  my  eyes  that  he  had  loi^ 
ceased  to  possess  on  his  own  account. 

^  Ton  see,  Neb,"  I  said,  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  as  the 
black  and  I  were  walking  up  from  the  nail  in  company^  ^*  Mr. 
Rupert  has  dtogether  foigott^i  that  he  ever  knew  the  name 
of  a  rope  in  a  ship.  His  hands  are  as  white  as  a  young 
lady's  I" 

'^  Kebber  mind  dsAy  Masser  Ifile*  Masser  Rupert  nebber  feel 
a  saterfisiction  to  be  wracked  away,  or  to  be  prisoner  to  In^ ! 
Golly  I    No  gentieom  to  be  ^vy,  air,  'em  doesn't  enjoy  dtUP* 

<<  You  have  a  queer  taste.  Neb,  from  all  which  I  conclude  yon 
expect  to  return  to  town  with  me  in  the  WaHingford,  this  even- 
ing, and  to  go  out  in  the  Dawn  f ' 

*^  Sartain,  liJbsser  Mites.  How  you  t'ink  of  goin'  to  sea,  and 
leave  nigger  at  home  f" 

Uese  Neb  raised  such  a  laugh  that  hennght  have  been  heard 
a  hundred  rods,  seemii^  to  imoj  the  idea  he  had  suggested  was 
so  preposterous  as  to  merit  nothii^  but  ridicule. 

<^  Well,  Neb,  I  consent  to  your  wishes;  but  this  will  be  the 
last  voyage  in  which  you  will  have  to  consult  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  I  shall  make  out  your  freedom  papers  the  moment  I 
am  of  age." 

''  What  dem  f  demanded  the  Uack^  quick  as  lightnii^. 

"  Why,  papers  to  make  you  your  own  master — a  free  man ; 
yon  surely  know  what  that  means.  Did  you  never  bear  of  free 
k^gers?" 

^'  Sartain^ — aw&il  poc^-  debble  dcy  be,  too.    You  cateh  Neb, 
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otie  <liy,  at  being;  a  free  H^ger,  gib  you  kavc  ta  t«B  hfan  of  it, 
l£aMorMaer 

Here  was  anotber  btirst  of  langbter  tbat  sonndoil  like  a 
ehom  in  mei'iiaieiit. 

'^Hiis  is  a  little  extraordhiary,  Nebt  I  tboaght,  boy,  alt 
slaveft  pitted  fbr  iireedoin  r 

^Prkap  so;  {/iAm^  noi  Wliat  good  be  do,  Masser  Mile, 
when  heart  and  body  web  aatisiy  n$  it  is.  Now,  bow  loiig  a 
Wallingford  family  lib,  bene,  in  dis  ben^  ^tf*  Neb  alwayi 
talked  more  like  a  ^irigger,^  wben  witiiin  beating  of  tlo  honso^ 
bold  gods,  than  be  did  at  sea. 

**How  kmgf  About  a  bondred  yoarsy  Neb*^jiist  o»e  linn< 
died  and  se^ren,  I  believe,  to  be  accnra^.^ 

^  And  bow  long  a  C3aw1>onny  famUy,  at  ^e  same  time,  Massof 
Miler 

'^  Upon  my  word,  Neb,  yonr  pedigree  is  a  little  confused,'  and 
I  cannot  answer  quite  as  certaMy.  ^bty  or  ninety,  tbougb, 
I  should  think,  at  least;  and,  pos^ly,  a^ hundred,  too.  Let  me 
see^-^you  calod  M  Pompey  your  grandflitfaer;  did  you  not, 
Ncbf* 

**SaitUn;  berry  good  grandfader/  too,  Ifesser  Ifile.  Ole 
Pomp  a  won'erfiil  black  P 

^Obt  I  Bay  nothing  touebing  the  quaKiy;  I  dace  say  be  was 
as  good  as  another.  Well,  I  think  that  I  bai^e  heard  old  Pom- 
pcy's  grand&tber  was  an  imported  Guinea,  and  that  he  was  pur- 
chased by  my  great^grandfatber,  aboui  tbei  year  1700.'' 

'*Dat  just  as  good  as  gospd!  Who' want  to  makeup  lie 
about  poor  debbto  of;  idgger  ?  Well,  den;  Masser  Mile,  in  all 
dem  1  too  year,  dad  be  ebber  bear  of  a  Clj^wbbnny  that  want  to 
be  a  ft«ee  nigger!    Tell  me  dat,  once;  an'  I  hab  an  answer." 

'*  You  have  asked  me  more  than  I  can  answer,  boy ;  fbr  I  am 
not  in  the  secret  ot  your  own  wiiahes,  much  less  in  ihoae  of  all 
your  ancestors.'* 

Neb  pulled  off  his  tarpaulin,  scratched  bis  wool,  roBed  his 
black  eyes  at  me,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which  be  bad 
puEslod  me ;  after  wlii<^  be  set  off  on  a  tumUing  excursion,  in 
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teeth  like  rows  of  pearls,  and  concluding  the  whole  "Hih  roAi 
ibe  thirds,  that  sQtmd^  ba  if  ^e  lUlls  and  vall^t  w^ae^  lan^^lfng, 
i^  tliA  very^&^nfiw  of  their  fertility.  The  phyfaieal  i<mr4erf9rce 
wa»  0Q|^  (^  those  featei  of;  agility  H  lirhieh  K^  had.heea  i»y  in- 
•tiuctoi^  tem  jear^-before. 

/*  S'p^se  I  fte^  wha'dK>.ddi\niAtter  ibr  y^  Maos^  Mile.P 
cried  Neb,  %e  one  laying  down,  an  nnamwerible  propositioit 
"  jNo^^o,  air— L  bdpng  to;  yon,  yo4  beloi^  to  iti^  and  w0  belong 
to.wi^aiioddcflr.r  ..    -  . 

.  .Tbj»,  settled  the  natter  iot  the  pre^^nt^  and  I  aaid  no  mora 
J^eb.was  ordei^d  to  h^  in  rdadiAe$s'  for  'the  ne^  da^ ;  aod  ^ 
the  fippoint^  hour,  I  met  the  asaemUed  party  to  take  ray 
Uka70,  OIL  .thi%  mj  tbM  4epiM:t{tre  &otn  the.rOof  of  my  fs^hem. 
It  had  been  settled,  the  n^r  and  SmAy,  w^eto  reioa»  «t  th^ 
farm,Wtil  J^ly,.^he^  ^y  j^^3^t0^|)faceed  to^the  Spriig9,  &r 
the  benefit  ^f  the;  w^r,  afte^  U?ii^<  eo  long  in  a  h^t  elmatet,  I 
bad'  passed  an  Jiour  wiiih  my  gniir^Ban  i^qdc,  tmd  he  had  no 
mm ,  to  .jpay,  ihm  t»  wi^  P>et' weH^^wd  lo-  beftow  lu«  W^aii^ 
I  did  ^  ve^u)Pe  m  <^Shr  to  ^mbnM  I^uoy.  It  was  the  fii»l 
f,ime»  we  h|4  psMStTGid  without ;  thb^h^n  0{  i^eetaon ;  bnt.I  ^ai 
8hy»  and  I  WM  ^  w^cold;  ^e  ofieted  me  her  ha«d,  a$ 
banikkT  ^  ^^f  howey^,  and  I  pteesed  it  f(Nr?eiitly,  $s  I  wished 
her  adien«  As  for  Grace,  she  wept  in  my  arms,  ju^  asahehad 
always  done ;  and  the  major  and  Emily  shook  hands  cordially 
with  me,  it  being  understood  I  should  &id  them  in  New  York, 
at  my  return.    Bupert  accompanied  me  down  to  the  sloop. 

^If  you  should  find  an  occasion,  lySles,  let  us  hear  from  you,** 
said  my  old  friend.  ^  I  have  m  Jhrelj  curiosity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  Frenchm^ ;  m^  an^  I  entirely  without  the  hope 
of  soon  gratifying  the  desire,  in  perscm." 

'^  You  I  J£  you  have  any  intention  to  visit  France,  what  bet> 
ter  opportunity,  than  to  go  in  my  caHn  ?  Is  it  business,  that 
will  take  you  tiiere  f 

''  Not  at  all ;  pure  pleasure.  Our  exjcellent  couun  thinks  a 
gentleman  of  a  certain  class  ought  to  travel ;   and  I  believe  she 
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has  an  idea  of  getting  me  attached  to  the  legation,  in  some  form 
or  other." 

niis  sonnded  bo  odd  to  me  I  Rupert  Hardinge,  who  had  not 
one  penny  to  nib  i^^ainst  another,  so  lately,  was  now  talking  of 
his  European  tonr,  and  of  legations  I  I  ought  to  have  been 
glad  of  his  good  fortune,  and  I  fancied  I  was.  I  said  nothing, 
this  time,  eonceming  his  taking  np  any  p<Mrtion  of  my  earnings, 
haying  the  snffid^t  excuse  of  not  beii^  on  pay  myself.  "Rxt- 
pert  did  not  stay  long  in  the  sloop,  and  we  were  soon  under  wav. 
I  looked  eageily  along  the  high  banks  of  the  creek,  Ringed  as 
it  was  with  bushes,  in  hopes  of  seekig  Grace,  at  least ;  nor  was 
I  disappointed.  She  and  Luiey  had  taken  a  direct  path  to  the 
point  where  the  two  waters  imited,  and  wore  standing  there,  as 
the  sloop  dropped  past  They  both  wared  their  hstidkerohiefe, 
in  a  way  to  show  the  interest  they  felt  in  me;  and  I  returned 
the  parting  salutations  by  kissing  my  hand  again  and  t^ain.  At 
this  instant,  a  sail-boat  passed  onr  bows^  and  I  saw  a  gentJemah 
standing  v^  in  it^  waving  1»9  handkerchief,  4}uite  a6  industrions^ 
fy  as  I  was  kissing  my  hand.  A  look  toM  nve'it  was  Andrew 
Drewett,  who  directed  ids  boat  to  the  pointy  and  was  -soon 
making  hisr  bows  to  the  girls  in  person*  His  boat  ascended 
the  ereek,  bo  doubt  with  his  luggage;  while  Die  hist  I  saw  of 
the  party  it  was  waQdng  off  in  company,  tiJdng  the  direction 
of  <he  honse. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

**  Or  feeMni;,  M  the  vtorm  incTMMfli 
The  loye  of  terror  nerre  thy  hreasti 

Didit  Tentoiv  to  1ik#  eMitt 
Ta  M»  the  xnigbtyiw-flhip  leap 
From  wave  to  w»ye  upon  the  deep;' 
like  dmnolB  goat  tnm  steep  to  aleep^ 
TUlWirUitaUefloat" 

Alutok. 

RooxR  TAtooTt  had  not  b^es  i^  doimg  my  abaenoek 
Ofe^bonny  Was  so  deur  to  me,  tfaat  I  h»A  staid  kmger  ihaa  wat 
proposedin  th;&  origjnat  plon;^  and  I  a<»f  found  the  hatches  on 
fkb  THrnn^  a  crow  shipped,  and  nothinf  remasmag  hot  to  cleac 
oat.  I  mean  the  litoftd  thing,  and  notthe  liang^phnBe,  one  of 
those  of  whi<^  so  many  ha!v«  crept  into  liieAmoioflnlangaagev 
thiiongh  the  shop,  and  which  even  find  Hamt  way  into  print; 
snch  as  ^*  diarter  coaches,"  ^onahoat,"  ^^on  boazd  a  stage,' 
and  other  similar  el^aneies.  *^  Ona  boat"  always  mahes  me 
— ^^f  even  at  n^  present  time  of  life.  The  Dawn  was  cleared 
tiie  day  I  reached  town. 

Sereral  of  the  crew  of  the  Crisis  had  shipped  with  ns  anew, 
the  poor  felknrs  having  ahready  made  away  with  all  Uieir  wages 
and  prize  money,  in  the  short  space  of  a  month  1  This  denoted 
the  usual  improvidence  of  sailors^  and  was  thought  nothing  ont 
of  the  common  way.  The  ooontry  being  at  peace,  a  difficulty 
wiUi  Tripoli  excited,  it  wiu  no  longer  necessary  for  ships  to 
go  armed.  The  sadden  excitement  prodnced  by  the  brash  with 
the  French  had  ahready  sabsided,  and  the  navy  was  reduced  to 
a  few  vessels  tiiat  had  been  regolafly  built  fi>r  the  service;  whib 
the  hsts  of  officers  had  been  curtailed  of  two  thirds  of  theiy 
names.    We  were  no  longer  a  warlike,  but  were  fast  getting  to 
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be  a  strictlj  commercial,  body  of  seamen.  I  bad  a  ungle  six* 
pounder,  and  half  a  dozen  muskets,  in  the  Dawn,  besides  a  pair 
or  two  oi  pistols,  with  just  ammunition  enough  to  quell  a  muti- 
ny, fire  a  few  signal-guns,  or  to  kill  a  few  ducks. 

We  sailed  on  the  Sd  of  July.  I  have  elsewhere  intimated 
that  the  Manhattanese  hold  exaggerated  notions  of  the  compara- 
tive beauty  of  the  scen^iy  of  their  port,  sometimes  presuming 
to  compare  it  even  with  Naples ;  to  the  bay  of  which  it  bears 
some  such  resemblance  as  a  Dutch  canal  bear^, to  a  river  flowing 
through  rich  meadows, tin  the  Ueedova.  und  grace  of  nature. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  bay  of  New 
York  offers  a  landscape  worthy  of  any  peucll.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  felicitous  moments  that  the  Dawn  cast  off  from  the  whari^ 
and  commenced  her  voyage  to  Bordeaux.  There  was  barely 
tax  eaoiigh  from  iihe  sooibward  to  enablA  lis  to  ha»j(]te  jtho^p^ 
and  we  profited  by  a  sioming  ebb  .taxing  dima.  to  the  Niikw 
rows,  in  .t&e  midst  of  a  fleets  vxmb^  fortrj  sail;  m^ft  of  the 
hitter, however, being eoiMforB»  SiiU yr^yf^r^ ado0w.sUpa ani 
brigBy  boiuKL  to  ahaost  as  many  difienvit  eodHtdes* .  Th^  lijslie 
air  thefo  iwaS' seemed  aoarodyto  toiicb:thejiiii&oe  of/die  waier^ 
and  tl^e  broad  ^xpiaiiae  :of  bay  was  aa  pl^oU  as  an  inlanA^  lake, 
of  a  sammec'a  morning.  Tes,  yes— there  are  momenta  wJran 
the  hsv«ii  ef  New  York  does  present  f^tvres.oii  which  tba 
artist  wmild  seiae  with  avidity;  but  the.  instant,  nature  at- 
tempts any  of  her  grander  models,  on  thia,  a  spat  iiM  aeema 
never,  to  rise  much  above  the  level  of .cominereial  eiteelkiioes^  it 
is  fomid!  that  the  i^cessaries  are  defioumt  in  aul^dimity^  or  even 
beauty^       ..     : ..      .     i  .       ,      :  .  ^      > 

I  have  necver  seen  oar  h6me  waters  so.  lovely^  on  &Sa  rnonk- 
ing.  The.  i^ovements  of  the  vessels  gave,  just  :enough  olliib 
and  variety  to.  the  scene  to  destroy  <he  iq)pearaace  of  sameness ; 
while  ib^  craft  were  too  far  from  th^  land  to  prevent  one  of.  the 
most  unpleasant  effects  of  the  ordinary  landscape  soenery  of  the 
plaoerHthat  produced  by  the  disproportion  betwjeidn  tibe  talkess 
of  their  ^ars,  and  the  bw  chaeaeter  of  lihe  adjacent  shores. 
As  we  drew  near  the  Na^ows,  the  wind  increased ;  and  forty. 
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Mul,  workiiig  througli  the  pass  in  close  eonjonction,  tenninated 
the  piece  with  something  like  the  effect  produced  hy  %  finale  in 
an  orertnre.  The  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  placid  charms 
of  the  scenery^  and  the  propitious  oircnmstances  under  which  I 
commenced  the  voyage,  in  a  commercial  pc^nt  of  view,  had  al! 
contributed  to  make  me  momentarSy  forget  my  prirale  griefs, 
and  to  enter  cheerfully  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

I  greatly  disliked  passengers,  l^ey  appeared  to  me  to  lessen 
the  dignity  of  my  position,  and  to  reduce  me  to  the  level  of  an 
innkeeper,  or  one  who  received  boafders.  I  wished  to  com- 
mand a  ship,  not  to  take  in  lodgeni ;  persons  whom  you  are 
bound  to  treat  with  a  certain  degree  of  consideration,  and  in 
one  sense,  as  your  superiors.  Still,  it  had  too  much  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  surliness,  and  a  want  of  hospitality,  to  refuse  a 
respectable  man  a  passage  across  the  ocean,  when  he  might  not 
get  another  chance  in  a  month,  and  that,  too,  when  it  was  im- 
portant to  himsdf  to  proceed  immediately.  In  this  particular 
instance,  I  became  the  dupe  of  a  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part 
of  my  former  owners.  These  gentlemen  brought  to  me  a  Mr. 
Brigbam — ^Wallace  Mortimer  Brigham  was  his  whole  name,  to 
be  particular — ^as  a  person  who  was  desirous  of  getting  to  Firance 
with  his  wife  aftd  wiftf*s  sister,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Italy  for 
the  health  of  the  married  lady,  who  was  believed  to  be  vei^ng 
on  a  decline.  These  people  were  from  the  eastward,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  old  error  of  Americans,  that  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy  had  residences  fax  more  favorable  for  such  a  disiease, 
than  our  own  country.  This  was  one  of  the  provincial  notions 
of  the  day,  that  were  entailed  on  us  by  means  of  colonial  de- 
pendency. I  suppose  the  colonial  existence  is  as  necessary  ta  a 
people,  as  childhood  and  adolescence  are  to  the  man ;  but  as 
Tfly  Lady  Mary  WorUey  Montagu  told  her  friend.  Lady  Rich — 
^  Nay ;  but  look  you,  my  dear  madam,  I  grant  it  a  very  fine 
thing  to  continue  always  fifteen ;  ihat^  everybody  must  approve 
of — it  is  quite  &ir :  but,  indeed,  one  need  not  be  five  years  old.** 

I  was  prevailed  on  to  take  these  f>a8S0ngers,  and  I  got  a  sped* 
men  of  their  characters  even  as  we  dropped  down  the  bay,  in 
636  19 
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Uie  mkjst  of  the  agreeable  scene  to  wUch  I  have  just  allu<i^ 
Thej  were  ffosnps ;  and  ihat^  too,  of  the  lowe4,  or  personal 
east.  Notiuflg  made  them  so  happy  as  to  be  tattdi^  of  the 
private  cone^ms  of  their  fellow-oreatores;  and,  as  ever  must 
happen  where  this  propensity  exists,  nine  tenths  of  what  they 
said  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  soxmise^,  infer^M^es 
drawn  from  premises  of  questionable  accor^y,  imd  judgments 
that  w^re  ttiter^d  up  without  the  authority,  or  even  the  incMna* 
tiou,  to  examine  witnesses.  They  had  idso  a  pe^uliaaty  that  I 
have  often  femail^ed  in  persons  of  the  same  propen»ty ;  most 
of  their  gossipii^  arose  from  a  desire  to  mekA  appareiat  their 
own  intimacy  with  the  private  affiiirs  of  pec^le  of  mark-^-over- 
loohing  the  circumstance  that,  in  thu^  making  tiie  conceriis  of 
others  the  subjects  of  their  own  commits,  they  were  impliedly 
admitting  a  consoiouMiess  of  their  own  inferiority ;  men  seldom 
condescending  thus  to  busy  themsdves  with  the  affiiirsof  any 
but  those  of  whom  they  feel  it  to  be  a  soTt  of  distinction  to 
converse,  I  am  much  afi^d  good-breeding  baa  tnoie  to  do 
with  the  supi^ression  of  this  vice,  than  good  principlei^  as  liie 
world  goes.  I  have  remarked  that  persons  of  a  high  degree  of 
sdf-respect,  ftnd  a  good  tone  of  manners,  are  quite  free  icom 
this  defect  of  character ;  while  I  regret  to  be;  oompdled  to  say 
that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  div0rs  very  sain^y  professorSj 
including  one  or  two  parsons,  who  have  represented  the  very 
6eafi  t(f^  of  scandal 

My  passengers  gave  me  a  taste  of  their  qujslity,  lis  I  huve  SEiid, 
befoi^  we  had  got  a  mile  below  Governor's  Island.  The  ladies 
were  named  Sarah  and  Jane ;  and  between  th^n  fmd  WaHaoe 
Mortimer,  what  an  insight  did  I  obtain  into  the  private  affiitis 
of  sundry  persotiages  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  together  with 
certain  glimpaes  in  at  Boston  folk;  all,  however,  r^ning  to 
qualities  and  facts  ths(t  might  be  classed  among  the  red  or  sup- 
posed. I  can,  at  this  distant  day,  recall  Scene  l$t,  Ax:t  1st,  of 
the  drama  that  continued  while  we  trere  cros^ng  the  ocean^ 
with  the  slight  interrupti<Hi  of  a  few  days,  produced  by  sea- 
sickness. 
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"Wallace,"  said  Sarah,  "did  you  say,  yesterday,  that  John 
Viner  had  refiised  to.  lend  his  daughter's  husband  twenty  thou- 
■and  dcdlars,  to  get  him.  out  of  hia  difficulties^  and  that  he  fidled 
inconsequence?"      r  ' 

"To  be  sure.  li  was  the  eonunon  tidk  through  Wall  atreet 
yesterday,  and  everybody  |)elieves  it"-^there  was  no  more  truth 
m  the  story,  than  in  one  of  tlie- forty  reports  that  have  killed 
General  Jackson  so  oftien,  m  the  last  twenty  years.  "  Yes,  ao 
one  doubts  it-r4>ut  all  the  Yiniera  ace  just  so  I  Afl  of  u%  in  our 
part  of  the  world,  know  what  to  think  of  the  Vind^" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  drawled  Jane.  "Fve  heard.it  said  this 
Johni  Yiner'a  £»ther  ran  aU  the  way  ^om  the  Ck)mmons  in  Bos- 
ton,' to  the  foot  of  State  street,  to  get  rid  of  a  dun  against  this 
irery  son,  who  h^d  his  own  misfortunes  when  he  was  young." 

**The  story  is  qmte  Ekely  true  in  part,"  replied  Widlace, 
"though  it  can't  be  gtM/6  accurate,  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
but  one  leg^and  rummt;^  was  altogether  out  of  the  question  with 
^m.  It  was  probably  old  Hm  Yiner,  who  ran  like  a  deer  when 
a  young  man,  as  Fve  heard  people  say." 

<^  Well,  then,  I  suppose  he  ran  liis  horse,"  added  Jane,^in  the 
same  quiet,  drawling  tone.  *^ Something  must  have  run,  or  they 
never  would  have  got  Up  Hke  story." 

I  wondered  if  Miss  Jane  Hitclioox  had  ever  ti^n  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  who  they  w<stq\  I  happened  4>o  know  both  the 
Viners,  and  to  be  quite  ^certain  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  report  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars,  having  heard  all  the 
particulars  of  the  late  fkilure  ttowL  one  of  niy  former  owners, 
who  was  an  ass^nee,  and  a  considerable  creditor.  Under  the 
eireumstan^es,  I  tiiought  I  would  hint  a$  muph. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  Mtire  of  Yiner  &  Co.  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  you  meiition,  Mr.  Brighamf  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Pretty  certain.  I  am  '  measurably  acqtuiinted^  inih  their 
dti&drs,  and  think  I  am  tolerably  sale  in  saying  so^" 

Kow,  "  measurably  acquaii^ted"  meant  that  he  lived  within 
twenty  or  fMrty  miles  of  those  who  did  know  someUiing  of  the 
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concoms  of  the  liouse  in  qaestion,  and  was  in  the  way  of  catch* 
ing  scraps  of  the  gossip  that  fell  from  the  disappointed  creditors. 
How  much  of  this  is  there  in  this  good  country  of  ours  I  Men 
who  live  just  near  enough  to  one  another  to  feel  the  influence 
of  all  that  rivalry,  envy,  personal  strifes  and  personal  malignan- 
cies, can  generate,  fimcy  they  «re  acquainted,  from  this  circum- 
stance, with  those  to  whom  they  have  never  even  spoken.  One 
half  the  idle  tales  that  circulate  up  and  down  the  land,  come 
from  authority  not  one  tittle  better  than  this.  How  much 
would  men  learn,  could  they  only  acquire  the  healthful  lesson 
of  understanding  that  nothing^  which  is  much  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  which  circulates  as  received  truths  illustrative  of 
character,  is  true  in  all  its  material  parts,  and  very  little  in  any. 
But,  to  retu^  to  my  passengers,  and  that  portion  of  their  con- 
versation which  most  affected  myself.  They  continued  com- 
menting on  persons  and  families  by  name,  seemin^y  more  to 
keep  their  hands  in,  than  for  any  other  discoverable  reason,  as 
each  appeared  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  gossip 
that  was  started ;  when  Sarah  casually  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Bradfort,  with  some  of  whose  supposed  Mends,  it  now 
came  out,  they  had  all  a  general  visiting  acquaintance. 

"  Dr.  Hosack  is  of  opinion  she  cannot  live  long,  I  hear,"  said 
Jane,  with  a  species  of  fierce  delight  in  killing  a  fellow-creature, 
provided  it  only  led  to  a  gossip  concerning  her  private  aflGEurs. 
^'  Her  case  has  been  decided  to  bo  a  cancer,  now,  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  she  made  her  will  last  Tuesday." 

"  Only  last  Tuesday  ?"  exchdmed  Sarah,  in  surprise.  **  Well, 
I  heard  she  had  made  her  will  a  twelvemonth  since,  and  that  she 
left  all  her  property  to  young  Rupert  Hardinge ;  in  the  expecta* 
Uon,  some  perscms  thought,  that  he  might  mariry  her." 

^'How  could  that  be,  my  dear?"  asked  the  husband;  "in 
what  would  she  be  better  off  for  leaving  her  own  property  to 
her  husband?" 

"  Why,  by  law,  would  she  not  ?  I  don't  exaody  know  how 
it  would  happen,  for  I  do  not  particularly  und^^tand  these 
things ;  but  it  seems  natural  that  a  woman  would  be  a  gainer  if 
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ftbe  made  the  man  she  was  aboat  to  marry  her  heir.  She  would 
have  her  thirds  in  his  estate,  would  she  not  ?" 

"But,  Mrs.  Brigham,"  said  I,  smiling,  "is  it  quite,  certain 
Mrs.  3radfort  wishes  to  marry  Rupert  Hardinge,  at  all  ?'' 

"I  know  so  little  of  the  parties,  that  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  in  the  matter,  I  admit,  Captain  Wallingford." 

"  Wdl,  but  Sarah,  dear,"  interposed  the  more  exacting  Jane, 
"  you  are  making  yourself  unnecessarily  ignorant.  You  very  well 
know  how  intimate  we  are  with  the  Greenes^  and  they  know  the 
Winters  perfectly  well,  who  are  next-door  neighbors  to  Mrs. 
Bradfort  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  we  haven't  good  means 
of  being  'measurably'  well  informed." 

Now,^  I  happened  to  know  through  Grace  and  Lucy,  that  a 
disagreeable  old  person  of  the  name  of  Greene  did  live  next 
door  to  Mrs.  Bradfort ;  but,  that  the  latter  refused  to  visit  her, 
firstly,  because  she  did  not  happen  to  like  her,  and  secondly, 
because  the  two  ladies  belonged  to  very  diffea*ent  social  cir- 
cles; a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  visiting  in  town,  even  though 
tho  parties  inhabited  the  same  house.  But  the  Brighams,  be- 
ing Salem  people,  did  not  understand  that  £unilies  might  reside 
next  door  to  each  other,  in  a  lacge  town,  for  a  long  series  of 
months,  or  even  years,  and  not  know  each  other's  names.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  teach  this  taruth,  one  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, to  the  inhabitant  of  one  of  our  provincial  towns,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  fancying  he  had  as  close  an  insight  into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  all  his  neighbors,  as  they  enjoyed  themselves. 

"  No  doubt  we  are  all  as  well  oflf  as  most  stran^rs  in  New 
York,"  observed  the  wife ;  "  still,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that 
we  xnay  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  it  said  Ihere  is  an  did  Mr. 
Hardinge,  a  clergyman,  who  would  make  a  far  better  match  for 
(be  lady,  than  his  son.  However,  it  is  of  no  great  moment, 
now ;  for,  when  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  John  Foote,  saw  Dr.  Hosack 
about  her  own  child,  she  got  all  the  particulars  out  of  him  about 
Mrs.  Bradfbrt's  case,  from  the  highest  quarter,  and  I  had  it  from 
Mrs*  Foote,  herself." 

^  I  could  not  have  believed  that  a  physician  of  Dr.  Hosack's . 
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eminence  and  character  would  speak  openly  of  the  diseases  of  his 
patients,"  I  observed,  a  little  tartly,  I  am  afraid. 

**0h  I  he  didnV'  said  Sarah,  eagerly — **he  was  as  canning 
as  a  fox,  Mrs.  Foote  owned  herself  and  played  her  <^  finely ; 
bat  lbs,  Foote  was  canninger  than  any  half  d<^n  £oxes,  and 
got  it  all  oat  of  him  by  n^aiions.'* 

^  Negations?'*  I  exclaimed,  wondermg  what  was  naeant  by 
the  term,^thoagh  I  had  nnderstood  I  i^as  to  expect  a  little 
more  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  net  to  say  algebra,  in  my 
passei^rs,  llian  nsaally  accompanied  petticoats  in  our  part  of 
the  world. 

''Certainly,  negations^'*  answered  the  matron,  with  a  anile  as 
complacent  as  that  wluch  osaaDy  denotes  the  consciooaiess  of 
intelleetnal  superiority.  "•  One  who  is  a  little  practised,  can  as- 
certain a  &ct.as  well  by  means  of  negatiyes  as  affirmatives.  It 
only  requires  judgment  and  use." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Bradfort's  disease  is  only  ascertained  by  the  neg- 
ative process  ?" 

"  So  I  8uj^)os©— but  what  does  one  want  more,"  put  in  the 
husband ;  ^  and  that  she  made  her  will  last  week,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  as  it  was  generally  spoken  of  among  our  friends." 

Here  were  people  who  had  been  in  New  York  only  a  month, 
lookii^  out  for  a  slup,  mere  passengers  2A  it  might  be,  who 
knew  more  about  a  &mily  with  which  I  had  myself  such  an 
intimate  conn^Uon,  than  its  own  members,  t  thought  it  no 
wonder  that  such  a  race  was  capable  of  enlightening  mankind, 
on  matters  and  thii^  in  general.  But  the  game  did  not  end 
here. 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge  vriU  get  something  by  Mrs. 
Bradfort's  death,"  observed  Miss  Jan^,  "and  that  she  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Drewett  will  marry  as  soon  as  it  shall  become 
proper." 

Here  was  a  speculation,  for  a  man  in  my  state  of  mind !  The 
names  were  all  right ;  some  of  the  incidents,  even,  were  prob- 
able, if  not  correct ;  yet,  how  could  the  facts  be  known  to  these 
comparative  strangers  ?     Did  the  art  of  gossiping,  with  all  its 
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mealinesses,  lies,  devices,  inventions,  and  cruelties,  really  pos- 
sess BO  much  advantage  over  the  intercourse  of  the  confiding  and 
honest,  as  to  enable  those  who  practise  it  to  discover  &cts  hid- 
den from  eye-witnesses,  imd  eye-^tnesses,  too,  that  had  every 
mducement  of  the  strongest  interest  in  the  issue,  not  to  be  de^ 
ceived  ?  I  felt  satisfied,  the  mom^it  Mrs.  Greeners  name  was 
mentioned,  that  my  passengers  were  not  in  the  true  New  York 
set ;  and,  justly  enough,  inferred  thejr  were  not  very  good  au- 
thority for  one  half  they  said ;  and,  yet,  how  could  they  know 
any  thing  of  Drewetfs  attachment  to  Lucy^  unless  their  infor> 
mation  were  tolerably  |u;curate  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  that  passed  whik  the  ship 
dropped  down  the  bay ;  but  enough  escaped  the  gossips  to  ren- 
der me  still  more  unhi^py  than  I  had  yet  been,  on  the  subject 
of  Lucy.  I  could  and  did  dei^ise  these  people^— that  was  easy 
enough ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  foiget  all  that  they  said  and 
surmised.  This  is  one  of  *^th^  curses  attendant  on  the  habit  of 
loose  talking ;  one  never  knowing  what  to  credit,  and  what  not. 
In  spite  of  all  my  disgu^t^  and  a  firm  determination  not  to  con- 
tribute in  any  manner  to  the  stock  in  tiade  of  these  people,  I 
found  great  difficulty  in  evading  their  endless  questions.  How 
noLUch  they  got  out  of  me,  by  means  of  thei.prdoess  of  n^ations^ 
I  never  knew;  but  they  jgot  no  great. nsitter  through  direct 
affirmatives.  Something,  however^  persons  so  ind^atigable,  to 
whom  gossiping  was  the  great  ^m  of  life,  must  obtain,  and 
they  ascertained  that  Mr.  Hardinge  was  my  guardian^  that  Ru- 
pert and  I  had  passed  our  boyhoods  in  each  other's  company, 
and  that  Lucy  was  even  an  inmate  3f  my  own  house  the  day 
we  sailed.  This  little  knowlec^e  only  excited  a  desire  ii>r 
more,,  and,  by  the  end  of  a  vreek,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
devices  and  expedients  to  pump  me,  than  which  even  the 
thumb-screw  was  scarcely  more  efficient.  I  practised  on  the 
negflttive  system,  myself,  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity,  however, 
and  threw  my  inquisitors  o£^  very  handsomely,  more  than  once, 
until  I  discovered  that  Wallace  Mortimer,  determined  not  to  be 
b^^d,  iMituaUv  opened  communications  with  Neb,  in  order  to 
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got  a  clearer  insight  into  my  private  afiairs !  After  this,  I  pre- 
sume my  readers  will  not  care  to  hear  any  more  aboat  these 
gentry,  whose  only  connection  with  my  life  grew  out  of  the  mis- 
givings they  contributed  largely  to  create  in  my  mind  touchiDg 
the  state  of  Lucy's  aflfections.  This  much  they  did  effect,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  their  power.  We  are  all  of  ns, 
more  or  less,  the  dupes  of  knaves  and  fools. 

All  this,  however,  was  the  fruits  of  several  weeks'  intercourse, 
and  I  have  anticipated  events  a  little  in  order  to  make  the  state- 
ments in  connection.  Meeting  a  breeze,  as  has  been  sidd  already, 
the  Dawn  got  over  the  bar  about  two  o'clock,  and  stood  off  the 
land,  on  an  easy  bowline,  in  company  with  the  little  fleet  of 
square-rigged  vessels  that  went  out  at  the  same  time.  By  sun- 
set Navesink  again  dipped,  and  I  was  once  more  fairly  at  sea. 

This  was  at  the  period  when  the  commerce  of  America  was 
at  its  height.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  young  republic  in  the 
French  affEor  had  commanded  a  little  respect,  though  the  sup- 
posed tendencies  of  the  new  administration  was  causing  any 
thing  but  a  cordial  feeling  toward  the  country  to  exist  in  Eng- 
land. That  powerful  nation,  however,  had  made  a  hollow  peace 
with  France  the  previous  March,  and  the  highway  of  nations  was 
temporarily  open  to  all  ships  alike,  a  state  of  thmgs  that  existed 
for  8(»ne  ten  months  after  we  sailed.  Nothing  to  be  appre- 
hended, consequ^itly,  lay  before  me,  beyond  the  ordinary  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean.  For  these  last  I  was  now  prepared  by  the 
experience  of  several  years  passed  almost  entirely  on  board  ship, 
during  which  time  I  had  encircled  the  earth  itself  in  my  pere- 
grinations. 

Our  run  off  the  coast  was  &vorable,  and  the  sixth  day  out 
we  were  in  the  lon^tude  of  the  tail  of  the  Grand  Bank.  I  was 
delighted  with  my  ship,  which  turned  out  to  be  even  more  than 
I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  She  behaved  well  under  all  circum- 
stances, sailing  even  better  than  she  worked.  The  first  ten  days 
of  our  passage  were  prosperous,  and  we  were  mid-ocean  by  the 
10th  of  the  month.  Dnrii^  this  time  I  had  nothing  to  annoy 
me  but  the  ceaseless  cancans  of  my  passengers.     I  had  hean. 
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tl^  name  of  every  individuiil  of  note  in  Salem,  with  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  or  her  life,  and  began  to  iancy  I  liad  liTed  a  twelve 
month  in  the  place^  At  length  I  began  to. speculate  on  tlie 
reason  why  this  morbid  propMisity  should  exist  so  much 
stronger  in  that  part  of  the  world  than  in  any  other  I  had 
visited.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  small  pldces  to  gossip,  aikl  it  was  often  done  in  large 
towns,  more  especially  those  that  did  not  possess  the  tone  of  a 
capital.  Lady  Mary  Wortky  Montagu  and  Horace  Walpolc 
wrote  gossip,  but  it  was  spiced  with  wit,  as  is  usual  with  the 
i^candal  of  such  places  as  London  and  Paris ;  whereas  this,  to 
which  I  was  doomed  to  listen,  was  nothing  more  than  downright 
imperUnent,  vulgar,  meddlii^  with  the  private  afl&urs  of  all 
those  whom  the  gossips  thought  of  sufficient  knportance  to  talk 
about.  At  Clawbohny  we  had  our  gossip,  too,  but  it  was  inno- 
cent, seldom  inMnged  much  on  the  truth,  and  usually  respected 
the  right  of  every  person  to  possess  certain  secrets  that  might 
remain  inviolate  to  the  worid.  No  such  rules  prevailed  with  my 
passengers.  Like  a  certain  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  my  ao- 
qumntance,  who  acts  as  if  he  fancied  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  were  created  expressly  to  furnish  materials  for  "para- 
graphs," they  appeared  to  think  that  everybody  of  their  ac- 
quaintance existed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  them 
fi>od  for  conversation.  There  must  have  been  some  unusual 
cause  for  so  much  personal  espionnagej  and  at  length  I  came  to 
the  following  ccmclusion  on  the  subject.  I  had  heard  that 
church  government  among  the  Puritans  descended  into  all  the 
details  of  life ;  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  religious  duty  to  watd! 
over  each  other,  jog  the  memories  of  the  delinquents,  and  serve 
God  by  ferreting  out  vice.  This  is  a  terrible  inducement  to  fill 
th^  mind  with  the  motes  of  a  neighborhood,  and  the  mind  thus 
stowed,  as  we  sailors  say,  will  be  certain  to  ddiver  a  cargo.  Then 
come  the  institutions,  with  their  never-ending  elections,  and  the 
construction. that  has  been  put  on  the  right  of  the  elector  to  in- 
quire into  all  things;  the  whole  consummated  by  the  journals, 
who  assume  a  power  to  penetrate  the  closet,  ay,  even  the  heart, 
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and  lay  bare  its  secrets.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  we  should  become 
in  time,  a  nation  of  mere  gossips!  As  for  my  passengers,  even 
Neb  got  to  consider  them  as  so  ni^ny  nuisances. 

'  From  some  cause  or  otheir,  whether  it  was  having  these  loose- 
tongued  people  on  board  or  not,  is  more  than  I  can  say,  bat 
certain  it  is,  about  the  time  Salem  was  handsomely  cleaned  out, 
and  a  heavy  inroad  had  been  made  upon  Bosfton,  that  the 
weather  changed.  It  b^an  to  blow  in  gusts,  sometimes  from 
one  point  of  the  ccmipass,  sometimes  from  another,  until  the  ship 
was  brought  to  very  short  canvas,  fr<mi  a  dread  of  being  caught 
unprepared.  At  length  these  &ntasies  of  the  winds  terminated 
in  a  tremendous  gale,  such  as  I  had  seldom  then  witnessed,  and 
such,  indeed)  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed  since.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  heaviest  weather  occurs  in  the  au- 
tumnal, spring,  or  winter  months.  Much  the  strongest  blows  I 
have  ever  known,  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  wann 
weather.  This  is  the  season  of  the  hurricanes,  and,  out  of  the 
tropics,  I  think  it  is  also  the  season  of  tke  gaies.  It  is  true, 
these  gales  do  not  return  annually,  a  long  succession  of  years  fre- 
quently occurring  without  one;  but  when  they  do  come,  they 
may  be  expected,  in  our  own  seas,  in  July,  August,  or  Septem- 
ber. 

The  wind  commenced  at  south-west  on  tins  occasion,  and  it 
blow  fresh  for  several  hours,  sending  us  ahead  on  our  course  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  knots.  As  the  sea  got  up  and  sail  was  re- 
duced, our  speed  was  a  liiktle  diminished  perhaps,  but  we  must 
have  made  more  than  a  hundred  miks  in  the  first  ten  hours. 
The  day  was  bright,  cloudless,  genial,  and  even  bland,  there  be- 
ing nothing  unpleasant  in  the  fedti^  of  the  swift  currents  of 
the  air  that  whirled  past  us.  At  sunset  I  did  not  quite  Hke  the 
appearance  of  the  horizon;  and  we  let  the  diip  wade  through 
it  under  her  three  topsails,  single  reefed,  her  fore-course,  and 
fote-topmast  staysail  This  was  short  canvas  for  a  v€»sel  that 
had  the  wind  nearly  over  her  taffi:aiL  At  nine  o'clock  second 
reefe  were  taken  in,  and  at  ten  the  mizzen-topsail  was  fiirled.  I 
then  turned  in,  deeming  the  ship  quite  snug,  leaving  orden 
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vrith  the  mates  to  reduce  the  sail  did  thej  find  the  ship  strain: 
ing  or  the  spars  in  danger,  and  to  call  me  should  any  thing 
serious  occur.  I  was  not  called  until  daylight,  when  Talcott 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  '*  You  had  better  turn 
out.  Captain  Wallingford,  we  have  a  peeler,  and  I  want  a  little 
adnce." 

It  was  a  peeler,  indeed,  when  I  reached  the  deck.  The 
ship  was  under  a  fore-course  and  a  close-reefed  main-topsail, 
canvas  tiiat  can  be  carried  a  long  time  wliile  running  off,  but 
which  I  at  once  saw  was  quite  too  niuch  for  us.  An  order  was 
given  immediatdy  to  take  in  the  topsaiL  Notwithstanding  the 
diminntire  surface  that  was  exposed,  the  surges  given  by  this 
bit  of  canvas,  as  Soon  as  the  clews  were  eased  off  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  doth  to  jerk,  shook  the  vessefs  hull  It  was  a  miracle 
that  we  saved  the  mast,  or  that  we  got  the  cloth  rolled  up  at  all. 
At  one  time  I  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  it  from  the 
yard.  Fortunately  the  gale  was  steady,  this  day  proving  bright 
and  clear  like  that  which  had  preceded  it 

The  men  aloft  made  several  attempts  to  hail  the  deck,  but  the 
?dn<i  blew  too  heavily  to  suffer  them  to  be  heard.  Talcott  had 
gone  on  the  yard  himself^  and  I  saw  him  gesticulating  in  a  way 
to  indicate  there  was  something  ahead.  The  seas  were  running 
BO  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  much  of  a  look  at  the 
horizon,  but  .by  getting  into  the  mizzen-rigging  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  vessel's  spars,  to  the  eastward  of  us,  and  directly  on  our 
course.  It  was  a  ship  under  bare  poles,  running  as  nearly  before 
us  as  she  could,  but  making  most  fearful  yaws ;  sometimes  sheer- 
ing away  off  to  starboard,  in  a  way  to  threaten  her  with  broach- 
ing-to ;  then,  tiakii^  a  yaw  to  port,  m  which  I  could  see  all  three 
of  her  masts,  with  their  yards  pointing  nearly  at  us.  I  got  but 
one  glimpse  of  her  hull  as  it  rose  on  a  sea  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  Dawn,iind  it  actually  appeared  as  if  about  to  be  blown 
away,  Uiough  I  took  the  stranger  to  be  a  vessel  at  least  as  large 
as  we  were  ourselves.  We  were  evidently  approaching  her  fiist, 
though  both  vessels  were  going  the  same  way. 

The  Dawn  steered  beautifully,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  in  a 
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ship,  under  the  circmnstanccs  in  wluch  we  were  then  placed.  A 
single  man  was  all  that  we  had  at  the  wheel,  and  he  controUod 
it  with  ease.  I  could  see  it  was  very  dififerent  with  the  ship 
ahead,  and  fancied  they  had  made  a  mistake  on  board  her,  by 
taking  in  all  their  canvas.  Talcott  and  the  gang  aloft,  had  not 
got  out  of  the  top,  however,  before  we  had  a  hint  that  it  would 
be  well  to  imitate  the  stranger^s  prudence.  Tliough  our  vessel 
steered  so  much  better  than  another,  no  ship  can  keep  on  a 
direct  line  while  running  before  the  wind,  in  a  heavy  sea.  The 
waves  occasionally  fly  past  a  vessel,  like  the  scud  gkncing 
through  the  air ;  then,  they  seem  to  pause,  altogether,  as  if  to 
permit  the  ship  to  overtake  them.  When  a  vessel  is  lifted  aft 
by  one  of  these  torrents  of  rushing  waters,  the  helm  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  power ;  and  the  part  of  the  vast  machine  that  first 
receives  the  impulse,  seems  intent  on  exchanging  places  with  the 
bows,  vessels  often  driving  sideways  before  the  suiges,  for  spaces 
of  time  that  are  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  mariner.  This 
happens  to  the  best-steering  ships,  and  is  always  one  source  of 
danger  in  very  heavy  weather,  to  those  that  are  running  off. 
The  merit  of  the  Dawn  was  in  coming  under  command  again^ 
quickly,  and  in  not  losing  so  much  of  the  influence  of  her  helm, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  wild-steering  craft  I  imderstand 
there  is  a  sloop-of-war  now  in  the  navy,  that  is  difficult  to  get 
through  a  narrow  passage,  in  a  blow,  in  consequence  of  her  hav- 
ing this  propensity  to  turn  her  head  first  one  way,  then  another, 
like  a  gay  horse  that  breaks  his  bridle. 

The  hint  given,  just  as  Talcott  was  quitting  the  top,  and  to 
which  there  has  been  allusion,  was  given  under  the  impulsion  of 
one  of  these  driving  seas.  The  Dawn  still  carried  her  fore-top- 
mast staysail,  a  small  triangular  piece  <^  stout  canvas,  and  which 
was  particularly  useful,  as  leading  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
toward  the  head  of  the  fore-topmast,  in  preventir^  her  from 
broaching-to,  or  pressing  up  with  her  bows  so  near  the  wind  as 
to  produce  the  danger  of  seas  breaking  over  the  mass  of  the 
hull,  and  sweeping  the  decks.  The  landsman  will  understand 
Jiis  is  the  gravest  of  the  dangers  that  occur  at  sea,  in  very  heavy 
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weather.  When  the  ^ip  is  thrown  broadside  to  the  sea,  oi 
eoBies  up  so  as  to  bring  the  wind  abeam,  or  even  forward  of  ihe 
beam,  as  in  Ijing-to,  there  is  always  risk  from  this  source.  An- 
other danger,  which  is  called  pooping,  is  of  a  character  that  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  might  of  the  ocean  when  aliased,  would 
aot  be  i^t  to  foresee.  It  proceeds  from  the  impetuous  velocity 
of  the  waves,  which,  rushing  ahead  so  much  £Eister  dian  the  ves- 
sel that  is  even  driving  belore  the  gale,  breaks  agab  st  the  quar- 
ter, or  stem,  and  throws  its  masses  of  water  along  the  deck,  in  a 
line  with  its  koel.  I  su|^se  the  President  steamer  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  first  of  these  two  dangers,  «s  will  appear  in  the 
following  UtUe  theory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  well*constrncted  steamers  are  safbr 
craft,  the  danger  from  fire  excepted,  than  the  ordinary  ship,  ex- 
cept in  very  heavy  weather.  With  an  ordinary  gale,  they  can 
contend  with  suffici^t  power;  but,  it  is  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  their  construction,  that  exactly  as  the  danger  increases, 
their  power  of  Bieeting  it  diminishes.  In  a  very  heavy  swell, 
one  cannot  venture  to  resort  to  a  strong  head  of  steam,  since 
one  wheel  may  be  neariy  out  of  water,  while  the  other  is  sub- 
merged, and  thus  endanger  the  machinery.  Now,  the  great 
length  of  these  vessels  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  wind,  or  head  to  sea,  the  safest  of  all  positions  for  a  vessel 
in  heavy  weather,  while  it  exposes  them  to  the  additional  risk 
of  having  the  water  break  aboard  them  near  the  waist,  in  run-, 
ning  dead  before  it.  In  a  word,  I  suppose  a  steamer  difficult  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  trough,  in  very  heavy  weather ;  and  no  vessel 
can  be  sa^s  in  the' trough  of  the  seas,  under  such  circumstances ; 
one  of  great  length  less  so  than  others.  This  is  true,  however, 
Dnly  in  reference  to  those  steamers  which  carry  the  old-iii8h« 
ioncd  wheel ;  Erricson^  sorew,  and  Hunte/s  submeiged  wheels, 
rendering  steamships,  in  my  poor  judgment,  the  safest  cn^  in 
the  world. 

The  Dawn  was  overtaken  by  the  seas,  from  time  to  time ;  and| 
then,  like  every  tMng  dse  that  floats,  she  yawed,  or  rfither,  had 
her  stem  uiged  impetuously  round,  as  if  it  wAre  in  a  hurry  to 
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get  ahead  of  the  bows.  On  these  occaaons^  the  noise  made  by 
the  fore4opmast  staysail,  as  it  c(^psed  and  fitted,  resembled 
the  report  of  a  small  gon.  We  had  aimflar  reports  from  the 
foresail^  which,  for  moments  at  a  time,  was  actnally  becalmed, 
as  the  ship  i^ttled  into  tiie  trongh,  and  then  became  distended 
with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  shaking  of  a  thousand  carpets,  all 
filled  with.  Sancho  PanzBs,  at;ttie  sanie  instant.  As  yet,  the 
cloth  and  g^ear  had  stocki  these  ric^^tt  shocks  admind>ly ;  bat, 
just  as  Talcott  was  leading  his  party  down,  the  ship  made  one 
of  her  sidelong  moy^ments;  tlie  staysail  filled  with  a  tremen- 
dons  report,  and  away  it  flew  to  leeward,  taken  oat  of  the  bolt- 
rope  as  if  it  had  been  cat  by  shears,  and  then  nsed  by  the  fdries 
of  the  tempest  Talcott  smiled,  as  he  gazed  at  the  driving  can- 
vas, which  went  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  before  it  strnok  the  water, 
whirling  like  a  kite  that  has  broken  its  string,  and  then  he  shook 
his  head.  I  didiiked^  too,  the  tremendoos  surges  of  the  fore- 
sail, when  it  occasionally  collapsed,  and.  as  suddenly  filled,  men- 
acing to  start  every  bolt,  and  to  part  every  rope  connected  with 
block  or  f^Mff. 

"We  must  get  in  that  fore-course,  Mr.  Talcott,' ■  I  stud,  **  or 
we  shall  lose  somethings  I  see  the  ship  ahead  i&  under  bare 
poles,  and  it  were  better  we  were  as  snug.  If  I  did  not  didike 
losing  such  a  wind,  it  would  be  wiser  to  heave-to  the  ship;  man 
the  buntllnes  and  clew-garnets,  at  once,  and  wait  for  a  fiivorable 
moment" 

We  had  held  on  to  our  canvas  too  long ;  the  fault  of  youth. 
As  I  had  determined  to  shorten  sail^  however,  we  now  set  about 
it  in  earnest,  and  with  all  the  precautions  exacted  by  thecircam- 
stmices.  Everybody  that  could  be  mosten^  i|fas:  phiced  at  the 
doilr-litiea  andbuntUnes,  with  strict  orddrs  4o  do  his  best  iat  the 
prop^  moments.  The  fiz^t  mate  weirt  to  thd  tack,  and  the 
second  to  the  sheet  I  was  to  take  in  the  sail  myself  I  waited 
for  a  collapse ;  and  then,  while  the  ship  was  buried  between  two 
mounds  of  water,  when  it  was  imposuUe  to  see  a  hundred  yards 
frotn  ber  in  any  direction,  and  the  canviks  was  actnally  droppmg 
against  the  mast,  I  gave  the  usual  orders.     Every  man  hauled, 
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«s  if  for  life,  and  iife  had  got  the  cIotts  pretty  well  up,  when  the 
vessel  came  oat  of  the  cayeni  into  the  tempest^  receiving  the 
whole  power  of  the  gale,  with  «  sudden  sorge,  into  the  hellying 
canvas.  Awaj  went  every  thing,  as  if  the  gear  werd  cobwehs. 
Att^e  next  instimt,  the  sail  wtoiri  ribbons.  I  was  deeply  mor- 
tified^ tfs  well  as  rendered  uneasy,  by  this  accident,  as  the  ship 
ahead  unquestionably  wius  in  Ml  view  of  all  that  happened. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  professional  pride  must 
give  place  to  concern  for  the  safbty  of  the  vessel.  The  wind 
had  been  steadily  increasing  in  power,  and  had  now  reached  a 
pass  when  it  became  necessary  to  look  thiogs  steadily  in  the 
face.  The  strips  of  canvas  that  remained  attached  to  tiie  yard, 
with  the  blocks  and  gear  attached^  thre^ed  about  in  a  way  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  all  that  approached.  This  was  only  at  the 
intervals  when  the  ship  settled  into  the  troughs ;  for,  while  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  gale,  pennants  never  streamed  more  di- 
rectly from  a  mast,  than  did  these  heavy  fragments  from  the 
fore-yard.  It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  Talcott  had 
just  volunteered  to  go  on  the  yard  with  this  end,  when  Neb 
sprang  into  the  rigging  without  an  order,  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  voice.  This  daring  black  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  more  espteially  &om  the  fore-sheet  blocks ;  but  he  sue- 
coeded  in  cutting  every  thing  adrifk,  and  in  leaving  nothing  at- 
tached to  the  spar,  but  the  bolt-rope  of  the  head  of  tl^  saiL  It 
is  true,  little  efiSscted  this  object,  when  the  knifo  could  be  ap- 
plied, the  threads  of  the  stout  canvas  snapping  at  the  touch. 

As  soon  as  the  diip  was  under  bare  poles,  though  at  the  sacri- 
fico  (^  two  of  her  sails,  I  had  leisure  to  look  out  for  the  other 
vosseL  .There  she  was,  mcnre  than  half  a  mile  idioad  of  us,  yaw- 
ing wildly,:  and  rolling  her  lower  yard-arm,  to  the  water's  edge. 
As  we  drewnearer,  I  goi  better  glinq>608  of  thia  vessel,  which 
was  a  shqs  and  as  I  fitrcied,  ah  EngU^  West  Ib^aman,  deep- 
loaded  with  the  produco  of  the  islands.  Deep-loaded,  as  I  fkn- 
cied,  for  it  was  (mly  at  instants,  that  s^  could  be  seen  at  all 
ander  circumstances  to  judge  of  this  fiiet;  sometimes  her  huU 
appearing  to  be  nearly  smothered  in  the  brine,  and  then,  again, 
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her  copper  glistening  in  the  snn,  resembling  a  light  vessel,  kept 
under  the  eare  of  some  Uirifty  honaewife. 

The  DawB  did  not  flj,  now  all  her  canvas  was  gone,  as  ikst 
as  she  had  previously  done.  She  went  tiirongh  the  water  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  vessel  ahead ;  bat  it  required  an  hour  lon- 
ger to  brii^  tiietwo  ships  within  a  cable's  length  of  each  other. 
Then,  indeed,  we  got  a  near  vkw  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
elements  can  play  with  such  a  mass  of  wood  and  iron  as  a  ship, 
when  in  an  angry  mood.  There  were  instants  when  I  fancied  I 
could  nearly  see  the  keel  of  the  stranger  for  half  its  length,  as  he 
went  foaming  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  apparently  ready  to  quit 
the  wat^  altogether;  th^  again, he  would  settle  awi^  into  the 
blue  abyss,  hiding  every  thing  beneath  his  tops.  When  both  ves- 
sels sunk  together,  no  s^  of  our  ne^hbor  was  visible,  though 
so  near.  We  came  up  after  one  of  these  deep  plunges  into  the 
vall^s  of  the  ocean,  and,  to  our  alarm,  saw  the  EngKsh  ship 
yawing  directly  athwart  our  course,  and  within  fifty  fnthoms  of 
us.  This  was  about  the  distance  at  which  I  intended  to  pass, 
little  dreaming  of  finding  the  other  i^ip  so  completely  in  our 
way.  The  Englishman  must  have  intended  to  come  a  little 
nearer,  and  got  one  of  those  desperate  sheers  that  so  often  ran 
away  with  lunu  lliere  he  was,  however ;  and  a  breathless  min- 
ute followed,  when  he  was  first  seen*  Two  vehicles  dashing 
along  a  highway,  with  frightened  and  runaway  teams,  would 
not  present  a  sight  one  half  as  terrific  as  that  which  lay  directly 
before  our  eyes. 

The  Dawn  was  plunging  onward  with  a  momentum  to  dash 
in  splinters,  did  she  strike  any  resisting  object,  and  yawing  hep- 
self  sufSdentty  to  render  the  passage  hazardous.  But  the 
strange  made  the  matter  tenfold  worse.  When  I  first  saw 
him  in  this  fearful  proximity,  his  broadside  was  nearly  offered 
to  the  seas,  and  away  he  was  flying,  on  the  sunmut  of  a  moun- 
tain of  foam,  fjEorly  crossing  our  fore-foot.  At  the  next  moment, 
he  fell  off  before  the  wind  again,  and  I  could  just  see  his  tops  di- 
rectly ahead*  His  «heer  had  been  to-port,  our  intention  having 
been  to  pass  him  on  his  larboard  side ;  bu*,  pcrceivmg  him  to 
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Btcer  80  wild,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  go  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Quick  as  the  words  could  be  uttered,  therefore,  I  called 
out  to  port  our  helm.  This  was  done,  of  course ;  and  just  {u 
the  Dawn  felt  the  new  influence,  the  other  vessel  took  the  same 
sheer,  and  away  we  both  went  to-starboard,  at  precisely  the 
same  instant,  t  shouted  to  right  our  helm  to  "hard  arstarboard,'' 
and  it  was  well  I  did ;  a  minute  more  would  have  brought  ua 
down  headlong  on  the  Englishman.  Even  now  we  could  only 
see  his  hull  at  instants;  but  the  awful  proximity  of  his  spars 
denoted  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  Luckily,  we  hit  on  oppo- 
site directions,  or  our  ccHnmon  destruction  would  have  been 
certain.  But  it  was  one  thing  in  that  cauldron  of  a  sea  to  de- 
termine on  a  course,'  and  another  to  follow  it.  As  we  rose  on 
the  last  wave  that  alone  separated  us  from  the  stranger,  he  was 
nearly  ahead ;  and  as  we  glanced  onward,  I  saw  that  we  could 
barely  clear  his  larboard  quarter.  Our  helm  being  i^ady  a- 
starboard,  no  more  could  be  done.  Should  he  take  another 
sheer  to-port,  we  must  inMibly  cut  him  in  twain.  As  I  have 
said,  he  had  jammed  his  helm  to-port,  and  slowly,  and  with  a 
species  of  reluctance,  he  inclined  a  little  aside.  Then  we  came 
up,  both  ships  rolling  off,  or  our  yards  must  have  interiocked,  and 
passing  his  quarter  with  our  bows,  we  each  lelt  the  sheer  at  the 
same  instant,  and  away  we  went  asunder,  the  stems  of  the  ships 
looking  at  eaeh  other,,  and  certainly  not  &  hundred  feet  apart 
A  shout  from  Talcott  drew  me  to  our  taflrail,  and,  standing  on 
that  of  our  ne%hbor,  what  or  whom  shoidd  I  see  waving  his 
hat^  but  the  red  countenance  of  honest  Moses  Marble  I 
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CnAPTER  XXVL 


**  At  the  piping  of  all  hands, 
When  the  judgmeBt  signal^s 
When  the  islands  and  the  lands, 
And  the  seas  glre  up  the  dead. 
And  the  soath  and  the  north  shall 
When  the  sinner  is  dismayed, 
And  the  just  man  is  afraid. 
Then  Hearen  be  thj  aid, 
Poor  Tbflk** 


USADfAXD. 


Thb  two  shipsi  m  tlie  haste  of  their  lespectiye  crows  to  gel 
clear  of  each  other,^  were  now  ranoing  in  the  troughs;  and  the 
same  idea  would  seem  io  have  suggested  itself  to  me  and  the 
other  master,  at  the  same  instant.  Instead  <^  endeavoring  to 
keep  away  again^  one  kept  his  helm  hard  a^rt,  the  other  as 
hard  a-starhoard,  until  we  both  came  by  the  wind,  thoi^gh  on 
opposite  tacks.  The  Englishman  set  Ma  mizz^  staysail,  and 
though  he  made  bad  weather  of  it,  he  evidently  ran  mudi  less 
risk  than  in  dcndding.  The  seas  came  on  board  him  c<mstantly ; 
but  not  in  a  way  to  do  any  material  damage.  As  for  the  Dawn, 
she  lay4o,  like  a  diiok,  under  bare  poles.  ^  I  had  a  spare  stay- 
sail stopped  up  in  hetc  mizzea-rig^ng,  from  the  top  down,  and 
aft^r  that  the  ship  was  both  easy  and  dry.  Once  in  a  while,  it 
is  true,  her  bows  would  meet  some  fellow  heavier  than  common, 
and  then  we  got  a  few  hogsheads  of  water  forward ;  but  it  went 
out  to  leeward  as  fast  as  it  came  in  to  windward.  At  the  turn 
of  the  day,  however,  the  gale  broke,  and  the  weather  moderated 
sensibly ;  both  sea  and  wind  beginning  to  go  down. 

Had  we  been  alone,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  about  bear- 
'^S  ^P>  getting  some  sail  on  the  ship,  and  running  off  on  my 
course,  again  *  but.  the  desire  to  speak  the  stranger,  and  have 
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some  commtmication  with  Marble,  was  80  8tI0tlg^  that  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  Including,  myself  Talcott, 
Neby  the  cabin  steward,  and  six  of  the  people  forwsffd,  there  were 
ten  of  us  on  board,  who  knew  the  ex-mate  i  and,  of  the  whole 
ten,  there  was  nojb  a  dias^iting  y6ioe  Concerning  his  identity.  J 
detemuned,  then^ore,  to  stick  by  the  Englishman,  and  at  least 
have  some  communication  with  iny  old  .friend.  As  for  myself, 
I  own  I  loved  Afairble,  uncouth  and  peculiar  as  he  sometimes 
was.  I  owed '  him  more  than  any  othet  tnm  Uvii^,  Mr.  H^* 
dinge  cacepted ;  for  he  had  made  me  a  seaman,  having  been  of 
use  to  me  professionally,  in  a  hundred  ways.  Then  we  had 
seen  so  much  in  con^any,  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  portion  of 
my  experitsnce,  and  as,  in  some  measure,  identified  with  n^y  own 
nautical  career. 

I  was  afraid  at  one  moment,  that  the  Englishman  intended  to 
remain  as  he  was,  all  n%ht ;  but,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I 
had  the  gratification  to  see  him  set  his  foresail,  a&d  keep  off.  I 
had  wore  round,  two  hours  before,  to  get  the  Dawti's  head  on 
the  same  tack  with  ^nAy  and  followed  under  bare  poles.  As 
the  stranger  soon  i»et  his  mwn-^sail,  close  reefed,  and  tiien  his 
fore,  it  enabled  us  to  make  a  little  sail  also^  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  him.  This  we  ctid  all  that  night ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
both  ships  were  under  every  thing  that  would  draw,  with  a 
moderate  breeze  from  the  northward,  and  no  great  matter  of  sea 
going.  The  English  vessel  was  about  a  league  to  leeward  of  us, 
and  a  little  ahead.  Undi»  such  drcun^tances,  it  was  easy  to 
close.  Accordingly,  just  as  the  two  ships'  eompanies  were  about 
to  go  to  breakfest,  the  I^wn  raided  up  u^der  the  lee-quarte'r  ot 
tlie  strange. 

'^  What  ship's  that  f  I  hailed,  in  the  usual  manner. 
<<  The  Dundee ;  Robert  Ferguson,  master*  What  ship's  that  f 
"  The  Dawn ;  Miles  WallingfowJ.    Where  are  you  from  ?" 
^  From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bomid  to  London.    Where  are  you 
fromr 

^^  From  New  York,  to  Bordeaux.  A  heavy  blow  we  have 
just  had  of  it." 
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**  Qoite ;  tho  like  of  it,  Fve  not  seen  in  manj  a  day.  YouVt 
a  prafcty  sea-boat,  yon  I" 

**  She  made  ci^tal  weathe)*,  in  the  late  gale,  and  Fve  evei^ 
reason  to  be  satisied  with  her.  Pray,  havenH  you  an  American 
on  board,  of  tiie  name  of  Marble !  We  fancied  that  we  saw  the 
face  of  an  old  shipmfite  on  your  taffrail,  yesterday,  and  have 
kept  yoa  company  in  order  to  inqmre  after  his  news." 

^Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  Scotch  master,  waving  his  hand, 
^  the  chiel  will  be  visiting  yoa  prasently.  He's  bdk>w,  stowing 
away  his  dunnage ;  and  will  be  thanking  yoa  for  a  passage 
home,  Fm  thinking." 

As  these  words  were  attered,  Marble  appeared  on  deck,  and 
waved  his  hat,  again,  in  recognition.  Ihis  was  enough ;  as  we 
understood  each  other,  the  two  ships  took  sufficient  room,  and 
hove-to.  We  lowered  our  boat,  and  Talcott  went  alongside  of 
the  Dundee,  in  quest  of  our  old  shipmate.  New^i^rs  and 
news  were  exchanged ;  and,  in  twenty  minutes,  I  had  the  ex- 
treme gratification  of  grasping  Marble  once  more  by  the  hand. 

My  old  friend  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  for  some  little 
time;  He  shook  hands  with  everybody,  and  seemed  as  much 
astonished  as  he  was  del^hted  at  finding  so  many  of  us  to- 
gether again ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  he  utter  for  several  min- 
utes. I  had  his  chest  passed  into  the  cabin,  and  then  went 
and  took  my  seat  alongside  of  him  on  Uie  hen*co(^,  intmding 
to  hear  his  story,  as  soon  as  he  was  disposed  to  give  it  But, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  eaivshot  of  my  passengers. 
During  the  gale,  they  had  been  tongae4ied,  and  I  had  a  little 
peace ;  but,  no  sooner  did  the  wind  and  sea  go  down,  than  they 
broke  out  in  the  old  spot,  and  began  to  do  Boston,  in  the  way 
tbcy  had  commenced.  Now,  Mfu*ble  had  come  on  board,  in  a 
manner  so  unusual,  and  it  was  evident  a  seeret  history  was  to 
be  revealed,  they  fdl  three  took  post  in  tiie  companion-way,  in  a 
manner  to  render  it  impossible  any  thing  material  could  escape 
them.  I  knew  the  folly  of  attempting  a  change  of  position  on 
deck ;  we  should  certainly  be  followed  up ;  and,  people  of  this 
class,  so  long  as  they  can  make  the  excuse  of  saying  they  heard 
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any  part  of  a  secret,  never  scrapie  about  inrenting  the  portions 
that  happen  to  escape  their  ears*  OonseqaenUy,  I  desired 
Marble  and  Talcott  to  follow  me ;  and,  incontinently,  I  led  the 
way  into  the  naain'-top.  I  was  obeyed,  the  second  mate  having 
the  watch,  and  all  three  of  us  were  soon  seated  with  our  legs 
over  the  top-rim,  as  comfortaUe  as  so  many  gossips,  who  had 
just  finished  their  last  cups,  have  stirred  the  fire,  and  drawn 
their  heads  together  to  open  a  fresh  budget.  Neither  Sarah 
nor  Jano  could  follow  us,  thank  God  I 

"Tliere,  d — n  'em,"  said  I,  a  little  pointedly,  for  it  was 
enough  to  make  a  much  more  scrapulous  person  swear,  "  we've 
got  the  length  of  the  main-rigging  between  us,  and  I  do  not 
think  they'll  venture  into  the  top,  this  fine  morning,  in  order  to 
overhear  what  shall  be  said.  It  would  puzzle  even  Wallace 
Mcnrtimer  to  do  that,  Talcott." 

"  K  they  do,"  observed  Talcott,  laughing,  "  we  can  retreat  to 
the  cross-trees,  and  thence  to  the  royal-yard." 

Marble  looked  inquisitive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ho  looked 
knowing. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  with  a  nod ;  "  throe  people  with  six 
sets  of  ears — ^is  it  not  so.  Miles  ?" 

**  Precisely ;  tiiough  you  only  do  them  credit  by  halves,  for 
you  should  have  added  to  this  invwitory  forty  tongues." 

*^  Well,  that  is  a  large  supply.  The  mani,  or  woman,  who  is 
so  well  provided,  should  carry  pl^ity  of  ballast.  However,  as 
you  say,  they're  out  of  hail  now,  and  must  guess  at  aU  they  re- 
peat, if  repeating  it  can  be  called." 

'^  Quite  as  mudi  as  nine  tenths  of  what  they  give  as  coming 
from  others,"  observed  Talcott.  "  People  never  can  tell  so  much 
of  other  person's  affidrs,  without  bailing  out  most  of  their  ideas 
from  their  own  scuttle-butts." 

**  Wdl,  let  them  go  to— -Bordeaux,"  said  I,  "  since  they  are 
bound  there.  And  now,  my  ^ar  Marble,  here  we  are,  and 
dying  to  know  all  that  has  happened  to  you.  You  have  firm 
fitiends  in  Talcott  and  myself;  either  of  us  ready  to  give  you 
his  berth  for  the  asking." 
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'^  Thank  'ee,  mj  deir  boys — ihsnk  'ee,  witJi  ill  my  heart  aiicl 
donly''  retixmed  the  honest  £dlow,  daahii^  the  moistore  fiiom  his 
sjesy  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  ^  I  believe  jon  wonld,  boys ; 
I  do  believe  jon  would,  one  or  both.  I  am  ^ad,  M^es,  yoa 
came  up  into  tiiis  bloodj  top,  £or  I  wouldn't  like  to  lot  jonr 
reg'lair  'bng-«hore  harpies  see  a  man  of  my  time  of  life,  and  one 
that  has  been  to  sea,  mow,  man  and  boy,  dose  on  to  forty  years, 
with  as  mhoh  blnbber  about  him  as  one  of  yoor  ri^t  whales. 
Well — and  now  for  the  log ;  fi>r  I  suppose  yon'H  innst  on  orer- 
hauling  it,  lads.'' 

'^  That  we  shall;  and  see  yon  miss  no  leaf  of  it  Be  as  par- 
ticular as  if  it  were  oyerhanled  in  too:  insurance  case." 

^Ay;  they're  bloody  knaves,  sometimes,  them  underwriters, 
and  afellow  need  be  careM  to  get  Ins  duos  out  of  them— that 
b  to  say  same;  others,  ag'in,  are  gentlemen  down  to  their  shoe- 
buckles,  and  no  sooner  see  a  poor  shipwrecked  devil,  than  they 
open  their  tiUs,  and  begin  to  count  out  befi>rt  he  has  opened 
lus  mouth."  . 

"  Well,  but  your  own  adventures,  my  old  friend ;  you  forget 
we  are  dying  with  curiosifey." 

*^  Ay ;  your  curiosity's  a  troublesome  inmate,  and  will  never 
be  quiet  as  long  as  one  tries  to  keep  it  under  hatches ;  e^ecially 
female  cur'onty.  Well,  I  must  .gratify  you,  and  so.  HI  make  no 
more  bones  about  it,  though  it's  giving  an  aeoount  of  my  own 
obstinacy  and  folly.  I  reckon,  now,  my  boys,  jon  missed  me 
the  day  the  ship  sailed  from  the  islandf 

^*That  we  did,  and  supposed  you  had  got  tired  of  your  ex- 
periment before  it  b^an,"  I  answered,  ^  so  were  0%  befi>re  we 
were  ourselves." 

"  Tou  had  reason  for  so  thinking,  though:  you  were  out  in 
your  reckoning,  too.  No— it  hap}>ened.  in  this  fiishioit  After 
yon  left  me  I  began  to  generalize  over  my  sitiation,  and  I  says 
to  mysdf,  says  I,  *  Moses  Marl^  them  lads  wHl  never  consent 
to  sail  and  leave  you  here  on  this  island,  alone,  like  a  idoody 
homut,'  says  L  ^If  you  want  to  hold  on,'  says  I,  'and  try 
your  hand  at  a  hermitage,'  says  I,  ^  or  to  play  Bobinson  Cruioo,' 
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Bays  I,  *yon  taxu^  he  out  of  the  way  when  the  Crisis  tails' — 
boysy'wbat^s  become  of  tbe  idd  ship  ?  Not  a  w<ffd  hare  I  heard 
about  h^y  yet  I" 

**  She  was  loading  for  London  when  we  sailed^  her  owners  in* 
i^ndidg.  to  6etLd,  her  the  same  voyage  over  again." 

^*  And  they  refused  to  let  you  have  her,  MileSi  ou  account  of 
your  youth,  Qotwithstatuliiig  all  you  did  for  them  f ' 

^Not  so;  they  pressed  me  to  keep  her,  but  I  |H*eferred  a  ship 
of  my  own.    The  I)awn  is  my  property^  Master  Mosesl" 

^*  Thank  God  I  then  there  is  one  hcmest  chap  among  the  own- 
ers. Ajkd  how  did  ^e  behave  ?  Had,  you  any  trouUe  with  the 
pirates  r 

Perceiving  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  hear  his 
own  story  before  I  rendered  an  account  of  Hie  Oiisis  and  her 
exj^oits,  I  gave  Marble  a  history  of  her  voyage  from  the  time 
we  parted  down  to  the  day  we  reached  New  York. 

'*  And  that  scaramouch  of  a  schooner  that  the  Frenchmau 
gave  us  in  his  charity  ?" 

^<  The  Pretty  Poll  ?  She  got  home  safe,  was  sold,  and  is  now 
in  the  West  India  trade.  There  is  a  handsome  balance,  amount- 
ing to  some  fourteen  hundred  dolhu*8,  in  the  owners'  hands^ 
coming  to  you  from  prize  money  and  wages." 

It  is  not  in  nature  for  any  man  to  be  sorry  he  has  money.  I 
SAW  by  Marble's  eyes  that  tlus  sum,  so  unusui^y  large  for  him  to 
possess,  formed  a  new  tie  to  the  world,  and  that  he  fEmcied.  him- 
self a  much  happier  man  in  possessing  tt.  He  looked*  at  me 
earnestly  for  quite  a  minute,  and  then  remarked,  X  make  no 
doubt  with  sincere  regret-*- 

'*  Miles,  if  I  had  a  mother  living,  now,  that  money  might 
make  her  old  age  comfortable !  It  seems  that  they  who  have 
no  mothers  have  money,  and  they  who  have  no  money  have 
mothers." 

I  waited  a  nooment  for  Marble  to  recover  his  self-command, 
and  then  urged  him  to  continue  his  story. 

'^  I  was  telling  you  how  I  generalized  over  ray  ritia^on,"  r&> 
iun^ed  the  ex-mate,  "as  soon  as  I  found  mf  self  alone  in  the  hut 
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I  camo  to  tho  conclusion  that  I  should  be  carried  off  by  foroe, 
if  I  remained  till  next  day ;  and  so  I  got  into  the  launch,  car- 
ried her  oat  of  the  li^on,  taking  care  to  give  the  ship  a  berth, 
went  through  the  ree^  and  kept  taming  to  windward  until  day- 
break. By  that  time  the  island  was  qvate  out  of  sight,  though 
I  saw  the  upper  sails  of  the  ship  as  soon  as  you  got  h^  under 
way.  I  kept  the  topgallant-sails  in  sight,  until  I  made  the 
island  again ;  and  as  you  went  off  I  ran  in  and  took  possession 
of  my  dcMninions,  with  no  one  to  dispute  my  will,  or  to  try  to 
reason  me  out  of  my  consait" 

**•  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  term  that  notion  a  conceit,  for,  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  reason.  Yon  soon  discovered  your  mistake^ 
my  old  messmate,  and  began  to  think  of  home." 

"  I  soon  discovered.  Miles,  that  if  I  had  neither  &thcr  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  that  I  hsiA  a  country  and  friends. 
The  bit  of  marble  on  which  I  was  found  in  the  stonecutter's 
yard,  then  seemed  as  dear  to  me  as  a  gold  cradle  is  to  a  king's 
fion;  and  I  thought  of  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  you — ^nay,  I 
yearned  after  you,  as  a  mother  would  yearn  for  her  children.^' 

"  Poor  fellow,  you  were  solitary  enough,  I  dare  say ;  had  you 
no  amusement  with  your  pigs  and  poultry  f ' 

"  For  a  day  or  two  they  kept  me  pretty  busy.  But  by  the 
end  of  a  week  I  discovered  that  p^  and  poultry  were  not  made 
to  keep  company  witii  man.  I  had  consmted  that  I  could  pass 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  my  own  family,  like  any 
other  man  who  had  made  his  f<»iune  and  retired,  but  I  found 
my  hounehold  too  nnall  ^  such  a  life  as  that.  My  great  mis- 
take was  in  supposing  that  the  Marble  famOy  could  b<d  happy  in 
Its  own  circle." 

This  was  said  bitteriy,  though  it  was  said  droUy,  and  while  it 
made  Tslcott  and  myself  laugh,  it  also  made  us  sorry. 

"I  fell  into  another  mistake,  however,  boys,"  Marble  con- 
tinned,  ^'  and  it  might  as  well  be  owned.  I  took  it  into  my 
head  that  I  should  be  all  alone  on  the  island,  but  I  found,  to 
my  cost,  that  the  devil  insisted  on  having  his  share.  Ffl  tell 
von  how  it  is.  Miles,  a  man  must  either  look  ahead  or  look 
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astam;  there  ia  no  sack  iMag  ks  satisfying  himself  with  th^ 
preBent  imoormgs.  Now  this,  wta  my  nusfortone,  for  ahead  I 
had  .'noting  to  look  forward  to,  and  astam  what  comfort  had  1 
in  jQfvelrhadifing past  sins!"      .  -, 

<<Ii2dnki  ciniindentand  yont  difficultios^  my  friend;  how 
did  yon  manage  to  g&t  rid  <^ihem?"  i  : 

:'*il  left: the  idand.  T(^  had  put  the  Fitmohman^s  launch  in 
ei^ital  edndition^  abd  ill  i  had  to  do  was  to  fill  up  the  hroaiken 
with  fresh  watei*,  IdU  a  hog  and  salt  him  aWay,  put  on  board  a 
quantity  of  inseuit,  and  be  oC  As  ica  eatables,  you  teow  there 
was  BO  scarcity  on  die  iishmd,  and  I  took  niy  choice.  I  make 
no  doubt  there  aire  twenty  bogsheads  of  undamaged  sngiu^  at 
thia  very  moment  in  the  hdd  of  that  wreck  and  on  the  beach  of 
the  island.     I  fed  my  poultry  on  it  Ihe  whole  time  I  stfud.** 

^<  And  so  you  abandoned  Marble  L»Qd  to  the  pigs  and  the 
fowlsf? 

.  ^  I  did^  indeed,  Miles,  and  I  hope  the  poor  creatures  will  have 
a  eomibrtaiUe  time  of  it  I  gav^e  'em  what  the  lawyers  call  a 
quitnokim,  and  sailed  two  months  to  a  day  after  you  went  off  in 
theCfisiB."  -: 

<<  I  should  think,  old  shipmate,  that  yoUr  voyage  must  have 
been  as  solitary  and  desperate  as  your  life  ashore.** 

<<  I'm  amazed  to  hear  you  say  that*  Fm  never  solitary  at  sea, 
one  hias  so  iiKuch  to  do  in  taking  care  of  his  craft,  and  then  hie 
eanvfllwayi  look  forward  to  the  day  he'll  get  in.  But  thiis  gen- 
ecaii^ng^  night  and  day,  witliopt  any  port  ahead,  and  little  com^ 
Ibrt  in  looMng  astam,  will  soon  fit  a  inkn  for  Bedlam.  I  just 
weathered  Oape^Gi^,  t  can  tell  you,  lads>  and  that  too  in  the 
white  water !  Ais^fpr  my  Vy'ge  being  desperate,  what  was  there 
to  makeit  so,  I  should  like  to  know  f 

<<  Ton  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  himdred  miles  from 
any  island  where  you  could  look  forward  to  any  thing  like  safety, 
and  that  is  a  distance  one  would  rather  not  travel  all  alone  on 
the  high  seas." 

"  Pshaw !  ail  consait    You're  getting  notional.  Miles,  now 
yonVe  a  master  and  owner.    What's  a  run  of  a  thousand  or  fi^ 
20 
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teen  himdred  miles,  in  a  tight  boat,  and  with  plenty  of  grub  and 
water!  It  was  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world,  and  if  it  wam't 
for  that  bloody  Cape  Horn,  I  should  have  made  as  straight  a 
wake  for  Ooenties'  Slip  as  the  trending  of  the  land  would  hare 
allowed.  As  it  was,  I  turned  to  windward,  £>r  I  knew  the  sav- 
ages to  leeward  weren't  to  be  trusted.  Yon  see  it  was  as  easy 
as  working  out  a  day's  work.  I  kept  the  boat  on  a  wind  all 
day,  and  long  bits  of  the  night  too,  until  I  wanted  i^eep,  and 
then  I  hoTe  her  to  under  a  reefed  mainsail,  and  slept  as  sound 
as  a  lord.  I  hadn't  an  uncomfortable  moment  after  I  got  out- 
side of  the  reef  again,  and  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  was  tiiat 
in  which  I  saw  the  tree  tops  of  the  island  dip.'' 

*'  And  how  long  were  you  navigating  la  this  manner,  and 
what  land  did  you  first  make  f ' 

*'  Seven  weeks,  though  I  made  half  a  dozen  islands,  every  one 
of  them  just  such  a  looking  object  as  that  I  had  lefb.  You 
weren't  about  to  catch  me  ushore  again  in  any.  of  them  misera- 
ble places  I  I  gave  the  old  boat  a  slap,  atid  promised  to  stick  by 
her  as  long  as  she  would  stick  by  me,  and  I  kept  my  w(»d.  I 
saw  savages,  moreover,  on  one  or  two  of  the  islands,  and  gave 
them  a  berth,  having  no  fancy  for  being  barbacued." 

"  And  where  did  you  finally  make  your  lai^M." 

^*  Nowhere,  so  flEu*  as  the  laundi  was  c<^ioenied.  I  M  in 
with  a  Manilla  ship,  bound  to  Valparaiso,  and  got  on  board 
her;  and  sorry  enough  was  I  for  the  change,  when  I  came  to 
find  out  how  they  lived.  The  capUih  took  me  in,  however,  and 
I  worked  my  passage  into  port«  Finding  no  sh^  likely  to  sail 
soon,  I  entered  with  a  native  who  was  about  to  cross  the  Andes, 
bound  over  on  this  side,  for  the  east  coast.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, Miles,  monsters  of  mountains  that  we  could  see,  a  bit  in- 
land, and  covered  with  snow,  all  along  the  weid}  Mde  of  South 
America  9    You  must  remember  the  chaps  I  mean." 

"  Certainly — ^they  are  mueh  too  plain,  and  objects  much  too 
striking,  ever  to  be  forgotten,  when  once  seen." 

<<  Well,  them's  the  Andes ;  and  rough  customers  they  be,  let 
me  teU  you,  boys.    You  know  there  is  little  amusement  in  a 
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sailor's  walking  on  tbe  levellest  'artli  and  handsomest  highways, 
on  account  of  the  bloody  ups  and  downs  a  fellow  meets  with ; 
and  so  yon  may  get  some  idee  of  the  time  we  had  of  it,  when  I 
teH  yon,  had  all  the  seas  we  saw  in  the  last  blow  been  piled  on 
top  of  each  other,  they  wonld  have  made  but  a  large  pancake, 
compared  to  them  'ere  Andes.  Natnr'  must  haye  outdone  her 
self  in  making  'em ;  and  when  they  were  thrown  together,  what 
good  comes  of  it  all  ?  Such  mountains  might  be  of  some  use  in 
keeping  the  French  and  English  apart ;  but  you  leave  nothing 
but  Moody  Spaniards  on  one  side  of  them  Andes,  and  find 
bloody  Spaniards  and  Portugeese  on  the  other.  However,  we 
found  our  way  over  them,  and  brought  up  at  a  place  called 
Buenos  Ayres,  friwn  which  I  worked  my  passage  round  to  Rio 
in  a  coaster.  At  Rio,  you  know,  I  felt  quite  at  home,  having 
stopped  in  there  often,  in  going  backward  and  forward," 

"  And  thence  you  took  passage  in  the  Dundee  for  London,  in- 
tending to  get  a  passage  home  by  the  first  opportunity?" 

"  It  needs  no  witch  to  tell  that  I  had  to  scull  about  Rio  for 
several  months  doing  odd  jobs  as  a  rigger,  and  the  like  of  that, 
until,  finding  no  Yankee  came  in,  I  got  a  passage  in  a  Scotch- 
man. I'll  not  complidn  of  Sawney,  who  was  kind  enough  to  me 
«s  a  shipwrecked  manner ;  for  that  was  the  character  I  sailed 
under,  hermits  being  no  way  fashionable  among  us  Protestants, 
though  it's  very  different  among  them  Catholic  chaps,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  happened  to  mention  to  a  landlady  on  the  road,  that  I 
was  a  sort  of  a  hermit  on  his  travels ;  when  I  thought  the  poor 
woman  would  have  gone  down  on  her  knees  and  worshipped 
rae." 

Here  then  was  the  history  of  Moses  Marble,  and  the  end  of 
the  colony  of  Marble  Land,  pigs  and  poultry  excepted.  It  was 
now  my  turn  to  be  examined.  I  had  to  answer  fifty  curious  in- 
quiries, some  of  which  I  found  sufficiently  embarrassing.  Whjen, 
in  answer  to  his  interrogatories.  Marble  learned  that  the  major 
and  Miss  Merton  had  actually  been  left  at  Gawbonny,  I  saw  the 
ex-mate  wink  at  Talcott,  who  smiled  in  reply.  Then,  where  was 
Rupert,  and  how  came  on  the  law !    The  ferm  and  mills  were 
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not  forgotten ;  and,  as  for  Neb,  lie  ^as  actoiHj  ordeared  ;iip  Ihto 
the  top,  in  order  that  there  ihight  be  another  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  that  he  might  answer  for  himsell  In  a.iiH>rd,  noiUiing  cdnkl 
be  more  apparent  than  th^  delight  of,  Abi^te  at  fixiding  himlidf 
among  us  (»ice  moreL  I  bdfe^ed  even  then«  that,  the.  man 
really  loyed  me ;  and  the  reader  wUl  reiliember  h6w  lotig  we  had 
sailed  together,  and  how  mnch  we  had  ie&a  in  c^mpaaji.  More 
thanonce  did  my  old  shipmate  dash  the  teats  fi^m  his  eyes, as 
he  spoke  of  his  satisfaction^ 

**!  say^^Cles — ^I  sHy,  Rog0r,"he  cried-^" this  is  Kke  hieing  at 
home,  and  none  of  your  bloody  hermitagesi  I  Blast  tee,  if  I  think, 
now,  I  should  dare  pass  throbgh  a  wood  all  alone.  Fm^nevw 
satisfied  unless  I  see  a ,  Mow-ereatur',  for  feiur  of  hekAg  left.  I 
did  pretty  well  with  the  Scotchman,  who  h(t$  a  heart,  though  Wa 
stowed  a^ay  in.oatmea),  but  thii  is  hcake.  I  must  ship  as  your 
steward,  Miles,  for  haJig  on  to  you  I  will" 

"  If  we  ever  part,  again,  until  one  or  both  go  into  dock,  it  will 
be  your  fiwilt,  my  old  friend.  If,  I  have  .thought  of  you  once, 
since  we  parted,  I  have  dr^v^ed  of  yoti.fifiy  times  I  Talcbtt  »Qd 
I  were  talking  of  you  in  the  late  gale,  and  wondering  what  sail 
you  would  advise  us  to  pUt  the  ship  under," 

"The  old  lessons  have  not  all. been  forgotten,  boys;  it  was 
easy  enough  ta  see  that.  I  said  to  myself  i^  you  stood  down 
upon  us,  *  that  chap  has  a  real  sea-dog  aboard,  as  is  jjaib  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  every  thing  snug,  while  ho  walks  ahead 
like  an  owner  in  a  hurty  to  be  first  in  the  xnarket' " 

It  was  then  agreed  l^brble  should  keep  a  watch,  whenever  it 
suited  him,  and  that  he  should  do  just  as  he  pleased  aboard. 
At  some  future  day,  some  other  arrangcmeait  might  be  mace, 
though  he  declared  his  intention  to  stick  by  the  ship,  and  also 
announced  a  determination  to  }>e  my  first  mate  lor  life,  as  soon 
;ss  Talcott  got  a  vessel,  as  doxibtless  he  would,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fiiendsy.as  soon  as  he  returned  home.  I  laughed 
at  all  this,  though  I  bade  him  heartily  welcome,  and  th^  I  nick* 
named  him  conmiodore,  adding  that  he  should  sail  with  me  in 
that  capacity,  doing  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  duty  as  he 
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pleased.  <  As  for  mdnej,  Uiore  was  ia  bag  of  dollars  iu  the  cabin, 
and  he  bad  only  t6  ptit  bis  band  in,  and  take  what  be  wanted. 
The  ^e;  of  tbe  lodker  was  in  my  pocket,  and  .ould  be  bad  for 
asking;  Nobody  was  more  deligbted  wiUi  ibis  arrangement  tban 
Neb,  wbo  bad  even  taken  a  fiEmcy  to  Marble,  from  ^e  moment 
wben  tbe  latter  led  bim  up  from  tbe  steerage  of  tbo  Jobn,  by 
tbe  ear. 

**I  say.  Miles,  wbat  »ort  of  bloody  animals  ar6  tbem  passen- 
gers of  yours  f**  Marble  next  demanded,  looking  over  the  rim  of 
tbe  top,  down  at  tbe  trio  on'  deck,  with  a  good  deal  of  cnriosity 
eiqpcessed  in  bis  conntenance.  ^Tbis  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew«  shipmaster  drinf^i  aloft  by  bis  passengers,  in  order  to 
talk  secrets  I" 

'^  That  is  because  you  never  sailed  willi  tbe  Brigbam  family, 
my  friend.  They'll  pnmp  you  till  you  suck,  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  rely  on  it.  They'll  get  6f«ry  fiict«bout  yomr  birth, 
the  idand  where,  you  first  saw  me,  what  you  bavfe  been  about, 
and  what  you  mean  to.  do;  in  a  word,  the  p&st,  present,  and 
future."  ' 

<<  Leave  me  to  overlay  their  cur'ofuty,"  answered  ithe  ez4nate, 
or  noT^  €(Mnibodot!$-— *'  I  got  ifiy  band  iii,  jby  boardiiig  six  weeks 
with  a  Connecticut  ^d  maid,  onbe,  and  I'll  defy  the  keenest 
questioner  of  them  all" 

We  bad  a  little  more  discourse,  ^Axen  we  all  we^t  below,  and 
I  introduced  Marble  to  my  passengers,  as  one  who  was  to  join 
our  Btieas.  After  thlSy  things  went  on  in  tb^  usual  train.  In 
tbe  course  of  tho  day,  however,  I  overheard  the  following  bri^f 
dial#)gQe  between  Brighao^.  $PQd  Marble,,  the  lad^  being  much 
too  delicate  to  questioti  so  rough  a  marin/er.  . 

^  You  came  on  board  of  us  somewhat  un^xoectiedly,  I  rather 
conclude,  detain  MarUe  i"  c<>mmjuiced  tiie  gentleman. 

^'  Not  iu  tibie  least ;  I  haveibeen  expecting  to  meet  the  Dawn, 
just  about  thk  spot,  more  tiian  a  month,  ilow."  ' 

'^  Well^  tjbat  is  odd  I    I  do  not  comprehend  tn>w  such  a^tbing 
oould  well  be  foreseen  r 
I  "Do  you  understand  spherical  ti^nometry,  sir?" 
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''I  cannot  say  I  am  at  all  expert — Fre  looked  into  .matlM- 
matka,  bat  hare  no  great  torn  for  the  study/' 

*'  It  would  be  hopeless,  then,  to  attempt  to  explidn  the  mat- 
ter. If  you  had  your  hand  in  at  the  spherical,  I  coidd  make  it 
all  as  plain  as  the  capstan." 

''  You  and  Captain  Wallingford  nmst  be  somewhat  old  ac- 
quaintances, I  conclude  P' 

"  Somewhat,"  answered  Marble,  very  dryly. 

'*  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  place  that  he  calls  Olawbonny  f 
A.  queer  name,  I  rather  think,  captain  I" 

'*  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  know  a  place,  down  in  the  Eastern  States, 
that  was  called  Scratch  and  Claw,  and  a  very  pretty  i^ot  it 
was." 

'*  It's  not  usual  for  us  to  the  eastward,  to  give  names  to  farms 
and  places.  It  is  done  a  little  by  the  Boston  folk,  but  they  are 
notional,  as  everybody  knows." 

''  Exactly ;  I  suppose  it  was  for  want  of  use,  the  chap  I  mean 
made  out  no  better  in  naming  his  place." 

Mr.  Brigham  was  no  fool ;  he  was  merely  a  gossip.  He  took 
the  hint,  and  asked  no  more  questions  of  Marble.  He  tried 
Neb,  notwithstanding ;  but  the  black  having  his  orders,  obeyed 
them  so  literally,  that  I  really  believe  we  parted  in  Bordeaux,  a 
fortnight  later,  without  any  of  the  family's  making  the  least  dis* 
covery.  Glad  Plough  was  I  to  get  rid  of  them ;  yet,  brief  as 
had  been  our  intercourse,  they  produced  a  sensible  influence  on 
my  future  happiness.  Such  is  the  evil  of  this  habit  of  loose 
talking,  men  givii^  credit  to  words  conoeired  in  ignorance  and 
uttered  in  the  indulgence  of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  our  propensities.     To  return  to  my  ship. 

We  reached  Bordeaux  without  any  further  accident  or  delay. 
I  discharged  in  the  usual  way,  and  began  to  look  about  me,  for 
another  freight.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  return  to  New 
York,  and  to  keep  the  festivities  of  attaining  my  mi^rity,  at 
Qawbonny;  but,  I  confess,  the  discourse  of  these  eternal  gos- 
sips, the  Brighams,  had  greatly  lessened  the  desire  to  see  home 
again,  80  soon.    A  fireight  for  New  York  was  ofiered  me,  but  I 
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postponed  an  answer,  until  it  was  given  to  another  diip.  At 
length  an  offer  was  made  to  me  to  go  to  Oronstadt,  in  Russia, 
with  a  cargo  of  wines  and  brandies,  and  I  accepted  it  The 
great  and  better  informed  merchants,  as  it  would  seem,  distrusted 
the^  continuance  of  the  hollow  peace  that  then  existed,  and  a 
company  of  them  thought  it  might  be  well  to  transfer  their 
liquors  to  the  capital  of  the  czar,  in  readiness  &>r  contingencies. 
An  American  ship  was  preferred,  on  account  of  her  greater  spc^d. 
as  well  as  on  account  of  her  probable  neutral  character,  in  the 
event  of  troubles  occurring  at  any  unlooked-for  mom^it. 

The  Dawn  took  in  her  wines  and  brandies  accordingly,  and 
sailed  for  the  Baltic  about  the  last  of  August.  She  had  a  long, 
but  a  safe  paasi^,  delivering  the  freight  according  to  the  char- 
ter-party, in  good  condition.  While  at  Gronstadt,  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  and  the  consignees  of  an  American  ship  that  had 
lost  her  master  and  chief  mate  by  the  small-pox,  applied  to  me 
to. let  Marble:  carry  the  vessel  home.  I  i^essed  the  offer  on 
my  old  fnend,  biit  he  obstinately  refused  to  have  any  ^Mng  to 
do  with  the  vessel.  I  then  recommended  Talcott,  and  after 
some  negotiation,  the  latter  took  diarge  of  the  Hyperion.  I 
was  sorry  to  part  with  my  mate,  to  whom  I  had  become  strongly 
attached ;  but  the  preferment  was  so  dearly  to  hia  adv^mtage, 
that  I  could  take  no  other  course.  The  vessel  being  ready,  she 
sailed  the  day  after  Talcott  joined  her ;  and,  sorry  am  I  to  be 
compelled  to  add,  that  she  was  never  heard  o^  after  dearing  the 
Cattegat.  The  equinox  of  that  season  was  tremendously  severe, 
and  it  caused  the  loss  of  many  vessels ;  that  of  the  Hypericm 
doubtless  among  the  rest 

Marble  insisted  on  taking  Talcott's  place,  and  he  now  became 
my  chief  mate,  as  I  had  once  been  his.  After  a  little  delay,  I 
took  in  freight  on  Russian  government  account,  and  sailed  for 
Odessa.  It  was  thought  the  Sublime  Porte  would  let  an  Ameri- 
can through ;  but,  after  reaching  the  Dardanelles,  I  was  ordered 
back,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  my  cargo  in  Malt%  which  it  was 
SKpocted  would  be  in  possession  of  its  own  knights  by  that  time, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty.     From  Malta  I  sailed 
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(bf  Leghoni,  in  qaest  of  imotlier  freight.  I  paw  over  the 
detaik  <^  these  yojages,  m  really  nothing  worthy  of  beiag  re- 
corded occoned.  They  c<»sumed  a  good  deal  of  time^  the 
delay  i^  the  Daxdanelles  alone  exceeding  six  weeks,  during 
which  negotiatbns  were  going  on  up  at  Oonstantini^^fi,  bat  all 
in  vain.  In  coniequenoe  of  all  theae  detentionay  and  the  length 
of  the  passages,  I  did  not  reach  Leghorn  until  near  the  close  of 
March.  I  wrote  to  Grace  and  Mr..  Hardinge,  whenever  a  &vor* 
able  occasion  oflfeiisd,  but  I  did  not  get  a  letter  from  home,  dur- 
ing the  wh^  period.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  jdj  mster  or 
guardian — hUe  giiardiait  wotild  be  tibo  mdst  accurate  expreanbn, 
as  I  had  been  of  age  since  the  previous  October — to  write,  it 
being  impossible  for  me  to  let  them  kno#  wh^  or  where,  a 
letter  would  find  me.  It  followed^  that  while  my  friends  at 
home  were  kept  tcderahly  apprised  of  my  movements,  I  was 
absolutdy  in  tiie  dad:  aa  respected  them.  That  this  ignorance 
gave  me  great  concern,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  yet,  I  had  a 
spe<^  of  desperate  isatidEU^on  in  keefong  aloo^  and  in  leav« 
ing  the  coi^rse  dear  to  Mr.  Andrew  Dtewett.  Aa  respects  sub- 
stantials,  I  had  sent  a  proper  power  of  Motaej.  to  Mr*  Hardii^^e, 
who,  I  doubted  nbt,  would  take  the  same  care  of  my  temporal 
interests  he  had  never  otosed  to  do  nnce  the  day  of  my  bdoved 
mothefa  death. 

Freights  were  not  ofiEerii^  freely  at'L^honi,  wheii  the  Bawn 
arrived.'  After  waltiiig  a  foiini^^  howevw,  I  begnr  to  talqe  in 
for  America,  and  on  Americaa  account  In  ibe  mean  time,  the 
cargo  coming  to  hand  slowly,  I  left  Marble  to  receive  it,  and 
proceeded  on  a  little  excursion  in  Tuscany,  or  fitnidu%  aa  thai 
part  of  the  woild  was  then  caUed.  I  visited  Fis%  laocia,  £k>r 
ence,  and  several  other  intermediate  towns..  .A(  Morence,  I 
passed  a  week  looking^  at  sights^  and  amusing  my^lf  the  best 
way  I  could.  The  gallery  and  the  churches  kepi  me  pretty 
busy,  and  the  reader  will  judge  of  joay.  aorpriae  one  day,  at  bear* 
ing  miy  own  name  uttered  on  a  pretty  high  key,  by  .a  jfenlale 
voice,  in  the  Doomo,  or  Cathedral  of  the  place.  On  toroingi;  I 
&HiCnd  myself  in  the  presence  <^  the  Brighams!-   I  was  oTe^ 
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ii^idined  mth  questkma  itt  a  inmate.  Where  had  I  been  f 
Where  was  Talcott  ?  Where  was  ti^:  ship  ?  When  did  I  sail, 
and  whither  did. I  suit  Aftw  this  cam^  the  oommunications. 
^f%<^  had  be«n  t^  Paris;  had  «een  the  Fr^eh  Consul,  and  had 
dined  with  Ikfo.  E,  K  livingrton,  th^n  n0gptiating  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana ;  had  seen  the  Louvre ;  had  been  to  Geneva,  had  seen 
theLaioe;  had  sden  Mont  Blane;  had  crossed  Mont  Cema;  had 
been  atMikn;  Rome;  had  seen  the .Pop^;  Naples;;  had  seen 
Yesnvins;  l^idbeen  atPffistmn;.  had  come  ba^k  to  Florence, 
and  nous  void/  COad  enongh  w«s  I,  when  1  got  them  fisdrly 
within  the  gates  of  the  city  of  the  Lily^  Next  came  America ; 
from  which  part  of  the  'world  ibef  received  such  ddightf ul  let- 
ters I  One  from  Mrs.  Jonathan  little,  a  Salem  lady  then  rosid- 
ii^  in  New  York,  had  just  r(^hM  them.  It  contained  four 
sheets,  and  was  full  of  neve.  Thexl  ^mmenced  the  details; 
and  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  string  pf  gossip  that  con- 
nected nearly  all  the  people  of  mark,  my  infodmants  had  ever 
heard  of  in  the  great  Ckmmerdai  £mpdri]am  that  was  to  be. 
How  suitable  is  this  namel  Emporium  would  not  have  been 
aofficienily  distinctive  for  a  town  in  which  *^the  merchants"  are 
all  in  all ;  in  which  ^they  nrasi  have  the  post  offipe ;  in  which 
they  support  tiie  nadon  by  paying  ^  the  retenue;  in  which 
the  sun  must  shine  and  the  dew  &11  to  suit  their  wants ;  and  in 
which  the  winds,  themselves,  may  be  recreant  to  their  duty, 
when  they  ha^^pen  to  be  foul  I  like  the  Holy  Catholic  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  Trading  Commercial  Tlrafficking  Em- 
porium should  have  been  the  style  of  such  a  place;  and  I  hope, 
ere  long,  s<mie  of  the  **  Maiior  Boni^"  genii  o(  that  great  town 
will  see  the  matter  leistifiefl. 

**By  the  wiy,  (kptain  .WalHagfoid,**  eirt  in  Jane,  at  one  of 
Sarah^s  bteathi^  interval,  that  jremiodiod  me  stropgly  of  the 
ei^oquial  Fifencbman's  *^a'tf  crache  U  e$t  perdUf^\  "  you  know 
something  of  poor  Mrs.  Bradfort,  I  belies  ?** 

I  assented  by  a  bow.;    * 

^*  It  wa9  jtist  as  #e  told  yon,"  cried  Sarah,^t(ikii^  her  revenge. 
'*  The  poor  woman  is  dead  I   and,  no  doubt,  of  that  cancer 
587 
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What  a  fHghtful  disease  I  and  how  accurate  has  our  informa- 
tion been  in  idl  that  affiur !" 

^  I  think  her  will  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,"  added  Mr. 
Brigham,  who,  as  a  man,  kept  an  eye  more  to  the  mun  chance. 
'*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  her  will,  Captain  Walling- 
fordr 

I  reminded  the  gentleman  that  tlus  was  the  first  I  had  ever 
heard  of  the  lady's  death. 

''  She  has  left  every  dollar  to  young  Mr.  Hardinge,  her  cous- 
in's son,"  added  Jane, ''  cutting  off  that  handsome,  genteel  young 
lady,  his  sister,  as  well  as  her  fither,  without  a  c<mt" — ^in  1803, 
they  just  began  to  speak  of  centSy  instead  of  fiurthings — ^*  and 
everybody  says  it  was  so  cruel !" 

"That  is -not  the  worst  of  it,"  put  in  Sarah.  "They  do  say, 
Miss  Merton,  the  English  lady  that  made  so  much  noise  in  New 
York — let  me  see,  Mr.  Brigham,  what  earl's  grand-daughter 
did  we  hear  she  was  ?" 

Tliis  was  a  most  injudicious  question,  as  it  gave  the  husband 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  word  out  of  l»r  mouth. 

"  Lord  Cumberland's,  I  believe,  or  some  such  person ;  but  no 
matter  whose.  It  is  quite  certain  General  Merton,  her  fiskther, 
consents  to  let  her  marry  young  Mr.  Hardinge,  now  Mrs.  Brad- 
fort's  will  is  known ;  and,  as  for  the  sbter,  he  declares  he  will 
never  ^ve  her  a  dollar." 

"  He  will  have  sixteen  thousand  d(^lars  a  year,"  said  Jane, 
with  emphasis, 

"  Six,  my  dear,  m,"  returned  the  brother,  who  had  reason* 
ably  accurate  notions  touching  dollars  and  cents,  or  he  nev^ 
would  have  been  travelling  in  Italy;  "six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  was  just  Mrs.  Bradfort's  income,  as  my  old  school-fellow 
Upham  told  me,  and  there  isn't  another  man  in  York  who  can 
tdl  fortunes  as  true  as  himself  He  makes  a  business  of  it,  and 
don't  fail  one  time  in  twenty." 

"  And  is  it  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Rupert  Hardinge  gets  all 
the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Bradfort  f  I  asked,  with  a  strong  effort  to 
seem  composed. 
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^  Not  the  least  doabt  of  it  in  the  worid.  Everybody  is  talk 
ing  about  it ;  and  there  cannot  well  be  a  mistake,  yon  know,  aa 
it  was  thought  the  sbter  would  be  an  heiress,  and  people  gen- 
erally take  care  to  be  pretty  certain  about  that  class.  But,  of 
course,  a  young  man  of  that  fortune  will  be  snapped  up,  as  a 
swalbw  catches  a  fly.  IVe  bet  Sarah  a  pair  of  gloves  we  hear 
of  his  marriage  in  three  months." 

The  Brighams  talked  an  hour  longer,  and  made  me  premise 
to  visit  them  at  their  hotel,  a  place  I  could  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing. That  evening  I  left  Florence  for  Leghorn,  writing  a  note 
of  apology,  in  order  not  to  be  rude.  Of  course,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve half  these  people  had  told  me ;  but  a  part,  I  made  no 
doubt,  was  true.  Mrs.  Bradfort  was  dead,  out  of  all  question ; 
and  I  thought  it  possible  she  might  not  so  &r  have  learned 
to  distinguish  between  the  merit  of  Lucy,  and  that  of  Rupert, 
to  leave  her  entire  fortune  to  the  last.  As  for  the  declaration 
of  the  brother  that  he  would  give  his  sister  nothing,  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  strong  even  for  Bupert  I  knew  the  dear 
girl  too  well,  and  was  certdn  she  would  not  repine ;  and  I  was 
burning  with  the  desire  to  be  in  the  field,  now  she  was  again 
penniless. 

What  a  change  was  this  1  Here  were  the  Hardinges,  those 
wh(Mn  I-  had  known  as  poor  almost  as  dependants  on  my  own 
fiimily,  suddenly  .enriched.  I  knew  Mrs.  Bradlbrt  had  a  large 
six  thousand  a  year  besides  her  own  dwelling-house,  which  stood 
in  Wall  street,  a  part  of  the  commercial  emporium  that  was  just 
Ix^nning  to  be  the  focus  of  banking,  and  aU  other  moneyed 
operations,  and  which  even  then  promised  to  become  a  fortune 
of  itself.  It  is  true,  that  old  Daniel  M'Cormick  stiH  held  his 
levees  on  his  venerable  stoop,  where  all  the  heavy  men  in  town 
used  to  congr^ate,  and  joke,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  abuse  Boney ; 
aad  that  the  Winthrops,  the  Wilkc^es,  the  Jaunceys,  the  Yer- 
plancks,  the  Whites,  the  Ludlows,  and  other  fiunilies  of  mark, 
then  had  their  town  residences  in  this  well-known  street ;  but 
comiug  events  were  beginning  "  to  cast  their  shadows  before," 
%nd  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  single  dwelling  might  at 
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least  double  Rap^rt's  iooome,  onderthe  m^id  incroa&Gof  tte 
ccrmitry  apd  the  totfo.  Though  Luey  was  idill;  poor,  Rupert 
was  now  rich.    , 

If  &milj  c<»mectSoD,  iht^  idl-^important  and  magtoal  influence, 
oould  make  so  Inroad  a  distiiM^tioik  betweenjua^wiulel  wa^  oom^ 
parativelj  wealthy  and  Lucy  had  JtioUuDg^  whftt^  to  legard  the 
worst  side  of  the  picture,  might  I  notrexpect-f^cBii  iiv^en  the 
golden  scale  prepoi^d^i^ted  onhier4idei'  That  Andrew  Dveiwctt 
would  still  nuuTy  her,  I  began  to  iejkr  a^aiiL  '  Well,  why  notf 
I  hful  never  mentiimed  love  to  the  sweet  Jgiri,  fondly^  ardently 
as  I  was  attached  to  her;  and  what  reason  had  I  for  siq)po8ing 
that  one  in  her  situation  ooujd.  reserve  het*  Affections  for  a  truant 
sailor!  I  aip  afndd  I  was  unjust  enough  to  regret  that  this 
piece  of  good  fortune  nhpiuld  hare  beMen  Rupert  He:  must 
do  something  for  his  sister,  and  eveiy  d<dlar  seined  to  raise  a 
new  barrier  between  us. 

From  that  hour  I  was  til  impatient  to  g^t  iiome.  Hiad  not 
the  fi-eight  been  .engaged,  I  think  I  shoidd.have  sailed  in  baHast 
By  urgii^  ihe  n^rchai^ts,  how^ver^  we  got  to  sea  May  15th, 
with  a  full  cargo,  a  portion  of  which  I  had  purchased  on  my 
own  account,  with  the  money  earned  by  the  ship  within  the  last 
ten  months.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notke  m^  the  Dawn 
neaced  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Here  we  were  boarded  by  sa 
EngKsh  frigate^  and  fir^t  learned  the  declaration  of  a  new  war 
between  France  and  England;  a  ccmtest  that,  in  the  end,  in- 
volved in  it  all  Use  rest  of  Christ^idonl  HostHities  had  already 
3ommeneed,  the  ^^rst  Consul  having  Hirown  aside  ihe  ma^  just 
thcee  4ays  a^  We<  left  port  The  frigate  treated  ns  w»ll,  it  be- 
ing too  s<x>n  forthe  ip^b^eis  that  fellowed,  and  we  got  through 
the  pa^s  wii^out  f^rtiber  :inoIfistlttion.        .  < 

As  soon  m  m  the  Atlantic  1 1  took  Joare  to  avoid  every  thii^ 
we  saw^  and  notjung  got.  near  u^  itiBtil  we  had  actually  made  the 
fligl^ands  <^  Naye^up^  Aa  Bie^S^  tiQop-<^war,  however,  had 
stood  into  the  aisles  of  the  coast-  fotoed  by  Long  Island  and 
die  Jersey  shore,  giving  us  a  race  fof  the  Hook  I  <Sd  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  be  afraid  of  this  cruiser  or  not,  but 
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my  mind  was  made  up  not  to  be  boarded  if  it  could  be  helped. 
We  succeeded  in  passing  ahead,  and  entered  the  Hook  while  he 
was  still  a  mile  outside  of  the  bar.  I  got  a  pilot  on  the  bar,  aa 
was  then  very  usual,  and  stood  up  toward  the  town  with  stud- 
ding-sails set,  it  being  just  a  twelvemonth,  almost  to  an  hour, 
from  ^e  day  when  I  passed  up  the  bay  in  the  Crisis.  The  pilot 
took  the  ship  in  near  Coenties'  Slip,  Marble's  favorite  berth,  and 
we  had  her  secured  itnd  her  sails  unbent  before  tiie  sun  set. 
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CHAPTER  xxvn. 

*  Willi  look  Hko  iMtient  JoV^  Mchewf^  vwiU 
With  motions  gncoftil  as  a  bird's  in  air; 
Thon  art,  in  sober  tmth,  the  veriest  derll 
That  OM  clinched  fingers  in  a  captive^s  halr.^ 

Hallbob. 

Tberk  was  about  an  liour  of  dayligHt,  when  I  left  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  consignees,  and  pursued  my  way  up  Wall 
street,  to  Broadway.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  City  Hotel, 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the  town.  On  Trinity 
church  walk,  just  as  I  quitted  the  Wall  street  crossing,  whom 
should  I  come  plump  upon  in  turning,  but  Rupert  Hardinge  ? 
He  was  walking  down  the  street  in  some  little  haste,  and  was 
evidently  much  surprised,  perhaps  I  might  say  startled,  at  seeing 
me.  Nevertheless,  Rupert  was  not  easily  disconcerted,  and  his 
manner  at  once  became  warm,  if  not  entirely  free  from  embar- 
rassment He  was  in  deep  mourning ;  though  otherwise  dressed 
in  the  height  of  the  £a^ion. 

"  Wallingford !"  he  exclaimed — ^it  was  the  first  lime  he  did 
not  call  me  "Miles" — "Wallingford!  my  fine  fellow,  what 
cloud  did  you  drop  from  ?  We  have  had  so  many  reports  con- 
cerning you,  that  your  appearance  is  as  much  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise as  would  be  that  of  Bonaparte,  himsel£  Of  course  your 
ship  is  in  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered,  taking  his  offered  hand ;  "you  know 
I  am  wedded  to  Aer,  for  better,  for  worse,  until  death  or  ship- 
wreck doth  us  part." 

"  Ay,  so  Fve  always  told  the  ladies — ^  there  is  no  other  mat- 
rimony in  Wallingford,'  Fve  said  often,  *  than  that  which  will 
make  him  a  ship's  husband.'  But  you  look  confoundedly  well 
— the  sea  agrees  with  yon,  famously." 
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'*  I  make  no  compLunt  of  my  health — but  tcU  me  of  that  of 
our  friends  and  &milic8.     Your  fether*' — 

"  Is  up  at  Clawbonny,  just  now— ryou  know  how  it  is  with 
him.  No  change  of  circumstances  wiU  ever  make  him  regard 
his  little  smoke-house4ooking  church  as  any  thing  but  a  cathe- 
dral, and  his  parish  as  a  diocese.  Since  the  great  change  in  our 
circumstances^  all  this  is  useless,  and  I  often  think — ^you  know 
one  wouldn't  like  to  say  as  much  to  him — ^but  I  often  think j  he 
might  just  as  well  give  up  preaching,  altogether.'^ 

**  Well,  this  is  good,  so  for — ^now  for  the  rest  of  you,  all.  You 
meet  my  impatience  too  coldly." 

**  Yes,  you  vfere  always  an  impatient  fellow.  Why,  I  suppose 
you  need  hardly  be  told  that  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar." 

"  That  I  can  very  wcU  imagine — ^you  must  have  found  your 
sea-training  of  great  service  on  the  examination." 

"  Ay  I  my  dear  Wallingford — ^what  a  simpleton  I  was  I  But 
one  is  so  apt  to  take  up  strange  conceits  in  boyhood,  that  he  is 
compelled  to  look  back  at  them  in  wonder,  in  after  life.  But, 
which  way  are  you  walking  ?" — slippii^  an  arm  in  mine — "  if 
up,  I'll  take  a  short  turn  with  you.  There's  scarce  a  soul  in 
town,  at  this  season ;  but  you'll  see  prod%iously  £ne  girls  in 
Broadway,  at  this  hour,  notwithstanding — ^those  that  belong  to 
the  other  sets,  you  know :  those  that  belong  to  ^unilies  that 
can't  get  into  the  country  among  the  leaves.  Yes,  as  I  was 
saying,  one  scarce  knows  himself^  after  twenty.  Now,  I  can 
hardly  recall  a  taste,  or  an  inclination,  that  I  cherished  in  my 
teens,  that  has  not  flown  to  the  winds.  Nothing  is  permanent 
in  boyhood — ^we  grow  in  our  persons,  juid  our  minds,  senti* 
ments,  affecUons,  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  ambition  all  take 
new  directions.'? 

^  This  is  not  very  flattering,  Rupert,  to  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  you  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  boyish." 

'^  Oh  I  of  course  I  don't  mean  that.  Habit  keeps  all  right  in 
such  matters ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  always  be  as  much  attached 
to  you  as  I  was  in  chMdhood.  Still,  we  are  on  div^'ging  Hnea, 
now,  and  cannot  forever  remain  boys." 
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^Toa  have  told  xm  notfau^  of  the  ^rest;"  Isud,  half  ehoted, 
in  mj  eagerness  to  bear  cf  Uie  girls,  and  jet  nnaoooahlably 
afhdd  toask  I  befieve  I  dreaded  to  liear  that  Ltusy  iras mar- 
ried.   ^  How,  and  whera  iff  Grace  f  : 

^  Oh !  Grace  I-^jes,  I.forgoi  her,  to  mJF  idiaoie,  as  yos  wonld 
natnraBy  iradi  to  in<](nire.  Why,  my  dear  cetptaim,  to  bd  as 
frank  as  one  on^t  idth  so  old  an  acquaintance^  yonr  aster  is 
not  in  a  good  way,  Fm  much  afraid ;  thoi^h  Fre  not  seen  lior 
in  an  age.  She  was  down  among  tis  an  thoi  antnmn,  but  left 
town  for  the  heydays,  Ibr  them  die  insisted  on  keeping  at  Oaw- 
bonny,  where  she  said  the  iaimly  had  idwaya  kept  them,  and 
away  she  went.  Since  th^  die  has  not  roomed ;  bat  I  fear 
she  is  £u:  from  wdL  Yon  knowf  what  :a  fragile  'crei^iire  Grace 
ever  has  been— fo  Americim  1  Ah  I '  Wattingfbrdi  our  females 
have  no  constitdtions-*^tamiing.  as^  angris,  deHcate  as  frdries, 
and  all  that ;  bat  not  to  be  c(»B|^ared  to  the  finglish- wbmen  in 
constitutions." 

I  felt  a  torrent  of  fire  msMng^  throngh  my  blood,  and  it  was 
with  difficnlty  I  refrained  frx>m  hurling  the  Ittartless  scoundrel 
who  leaned  on  my  ami,  into  -die  ditch.  A  moment  of  reflection, 
howerer,  warned  me  of  the  predpiccr  on  which  I  stood.  He 
was  Mr.  Ebffdinge's  soq,  Ikucy's  brother;  and  I  had  no  ^roofe 
that  he  had  ever  induced  Grace  to  think  he  loyed  her.  :  It  was 
so  easy  for  those  idio  had  been  educatod  as  we  feur  had  boen, 
to  be  deceiired.on  suclr  a  pcnnt,  that  I  Mi  it  unsafe  to  do  any 
thing  i  piredpitately.  iUendship,  habit^  as  Bupert  exfHressed  it, 
might  so  easily  be  niistak^  for  the  fruits  of  passioK  that  one 
might  well  be  deceited;  Then  it  was  aitimpcptant  to  Grange's  sell^ 
respect,  to  hier  feeliiigs,  in  s<»ne  measure  to  her  chiiracter^  to^  bo 
carefrd,  that  I  suppressed  my  wrath,  though  it  neatly  choked  me. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  I  answered^'aft^  a  long  |>aus^,  the 
deep  r^ret  liS^  at  havii^  such  an  account  of  mj  aisteifa  heslth 
oontributiBg  to  make  my.  manner  seem  natural;  ^rc(i^^«vry 
ftotry  to  hesrit.  Grace  ^^c^ne' that  required  .the  tcndgjgft^t  <$are 
and  watoUiig;  and  I  have  him  making  |)llasag0  afterTpa99age  in 
pursuit  of  money,  when  I  am  afraid  I  shc^iJd  have  be«i  at  Claw- 
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bonn^^  dis^aiging  the  daties  of  a  brotiber.  I  can  neyer  f<»give 
myselfr* 

**  Money  is  a  very  good  thu^,  captain,"  answered  Bnperti 
with  a  smile  that  a|^>eared  to  mean  more  than  ^e  tongne  ex- 
pressed— ^'^  a  sorprisingty  good  thing  is  money  I  Bnt  yon  mnst 
not  exa^erate  Oraoe's  ilhkess,  which  I  dam  say  is  merdy  con* 
stitntional,  and  will  lead  to  nothing.  I  hope  yonr  many  TOyagei 
hare  produced  their  fruits?" 

*' And  Lucy,"  I  resumed,. disregarding  his  question  c(meeni* 
ing  my  own  success  as  an  owner,  '^  where^  and  h<^  iaehef 

^^Wm  Hardinge  is  in  town — ^in  her  own — that  is^  in  our 
house — ^in  Wall  stredv  though  she  goes  to  the  pktee  in  the 
morning.  No  one  who  ean,  likes  to  remain  among  ^ese  hot 
bricks,  that  has  a  pleasant  eounti^^4ionae  tQ  fly  to,  and  open  to 
receive  him.  But  I  fbfgot-r-I  hare  supposed  you  to  know  what 
it  is  very  likely  you  have  never  lie^l" 

<<  i  learned  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bradlii»rt  while  m  JMy^  and, 
seeing  you  in  black,  at  once  supposed  it  wad  for  her."  - 

'^  Yes,  thaf  8  just  it.  An  excellent  T^p&»i  haa  been  taken 
from  us,  and,  had  she  be^  my  own  mothet,  I  C0!uld  ^pt  have 
received  greater  kindnesses  from  her.  Bj^  exui,  niy:dem?  Wat 
lingford,  waft  admitted  by  all  th^  clergy  to  be  oo!^  of :  thfi  most 
edifying  known  in  the  |^e  lot  yeani." 

<^*  And  Mrs.  Bra^<Ml;  has  left  yoiu  her  heir!  It  is  now  time 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune.  As  I.  undOr^tand 
her:  estate  came  tlniongh  feniales  to  h^,  iind  from  a- ^<tonon 
ancestor  of  hers  and  youis,  there  is  jnot  the  sH^tM  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  gcat^ed  by  the  be^nest^  ;  Bnt  Luiey— I  hope 
she  was  not  oZto^tf^A^  foigotCenf. 

Rupert  fidgeted^  and  I  could- see  that,  he  wm  oft  tentei>ho€iks. 
As  r  afterward  discovered,  1»  widied.  toteooceid  the  red  fiicts 
from  the  worid;  and^  yet  he!opidd  iiot  tut  fcweseeith^it  I  ^ould 
probity  kam  tbeioL  from/las  frilhffir.*  Uiider  idl  the  etrOurn^ 
stance^,  ihcrefovey' he  fimeied  itbeat  i;o  make*  me  a  eoi^daat; 
We  ^«^  stroling  between  /Cnbity  and  Patd's  diureh  waU^ 
then  the  most  &shionable  promenade  in  town;  and,^  before  he 
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would  lay  open  his  aeoret,  my  companion  led  mo  over  by  the 
Oswego  Market,  and  down  Maiden  Lane,  lest  he  might  betra; 
himself  to  the  more  ia^onable  stocks  and  stones.  He  did  not 
open  his  lips  nntil  clear  of  the  market,  wh^i  he  laid  bare  his 
bndget  of  griefe  in  something  that  more  res^nUed  his  old  con- 
fidential mamier,  than  he  had  seen  fit  to  exhibit  in  the  eirlier 
part  of  our  inti?Tview. 

**  You  rxm^  know,  Miles,"  he  commenced,  "  that  Mrs.  Brad- 
fort  was  a  w»»y  peculiar  woman — ^a  very  peculiar  sort  of  a  per- 
son, indeed.  An  excellent  lady,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  and  one 
that  made  a  remarkably  edifying  end — ^but  one  whose  peculiar- 
ities, I  have  understood,  she  inherited  with  her  fwrtune.  Wom- 
en do  get  the  oddest  conceits  into  thdr  heads,  you  know,  and 
American  women  before  all  others ;  a  republic  being  any  thing 
but  &vorable  to  the  continuation  of  property  in  the  same  line. 
Miss  Merton,  who  is  a  girl  of  excellent  sonse,  as  you  well  know 
yourself  Milea,  says,  now,  in  England  I  should  have  succeeded, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  real  estate." 

"  You,  as  a  lawyer,  a  common-law  lawyer,  can  scarcely  require 
the  opinion  of  an  Englishwoman  to  t^  you  what  the  EngUsh 
laws  would  do  in  a  question  of  descent." 

*'  Oh  I  they've  a  pkguey  sight  of  statutes  in  that,  eountiy  as 
well  as  ourselves.  Between  tJie  two,  the  common  law  is  getting 
to  be  a  very  uncommon  sort  of  a  law.  But,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  Mrs.  Bradfort  made  a  tnllJ^ 

"  Dividmg  her  property  equally  between  you  and  Lucy,  I  dare 
say,  to  Miss  Morton's  great  dissatis&ction." 

'*  Why,  not  just  so,  MOes,  not  exactly  so ;  a  very  capricious, 
peculiar  woman  was  Mrs.  Bradfort" — 

I  have  often  ranaiked,  when  a  p^'son  has  suoceeded  in 
throwing  dust  into  another's  ^es,  but  is  discarded  on  being 
found  out,  that  the  vejected  of  principle  is  very  apt  to  accuse 
his  former  dupe  of  being.  capvicUms,  when  in  fact  h<e  has  only 
been  deceived.  As  I  said  nothing,  however,  leaving  Rupert  to 
flounder  on  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  latter,  after  a  paose^ 
prooeeded. 
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^  Bat  her  end  was  very  admirable,"  he  said,  "  and  to  the  huA. 
degree  edifying.  You  most  know  she  made  a  will,  and  in  that 
will  she  left  every  thing,  even  to  the  town  and  country-houses,  to 
— my  sister." 

I  was  thunder-struck  I  Here  were  all  my  hopes  blown  again 
to  the  winds.    After  a  long  pause,  I  re^mned  the  discourse. 

'*  And  whom  did  she  leave  as  executor  ?"  I  asked,  instantly 
foreseeing  the  consequences  shoidd  that  office;  bo  devolved  on 
Eupert  himsdl^ 

^  My  father.  The  old  gentleman  has  had  his  hands  full  bo* 
tween  your  &ther  and  mother  and  Mrs.  Bradfort  Fortunately, 
the  estate  of  the  last  is  in  a  good  condition  and  is  easily  man- 
aged. Almost  entirely  in  stores  and  houses  in  the  best  part  of 
die  town,  well  insured,  a  few  thousands  in  stocks,  and  as  much 
in  bonds  and  mortgages,  the  savings  from  the  income,  and  some- 
thing like  a  year's  rents  in  bank.  A  good  seven  thousand  a 
year,  with  enough  surplus  to  pay  for  repairs,  collections,  and 
other  chaises." 

'^  And  all  this,  then,  is  Lucy's  I"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  something 
like  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  such  an  heiress  was  not  for 
me. 

"  Temporarily,  though  of  course  I  consider  Lucy  as  only  my 
trustee  for  half  of  it.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the  women ; 
they  fimcy  all  us  young  men  spendthrifts,  and  so  between  the 
two  they  have  reasoned  in  this  way — *  Rupert  is  a  good  fellow 
at  bottixn,  but  Bupert  is  young,  and  he  will  make  the  money 
fly ;  now,  Fll  give  it  all  to  you,  Lucy,  in  my  will,  but  of  coarse 
you'll  take  care  o(  your  brother,  and  let  him  have  hal^  or  per- 
haps two  thirds,  being  a  male,  at  the  proper  tio^  which  will  be 
as  soon  as  you  come  of  age  and  can  convey.  You  onderstand 
Lucy  is  but  nineteen,  and  cannot  convey  these  two  years." 

*'  And  Lucy  admits  this  to  be  true  ?  You  have  proof  of  all 
this  5" 

'^  Proof  I  rd  take  my  own  affidavit  of  it.  You  see  it  is  re»> 
Bonable,  and  what  I  had  a  right  to  e]^)eet.  Every  thing  tends  to 
eonfirm  it.     Between  ourselves,  I  had  qmte  $2000  of  debt,  and 
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jd  you  lee  the  good  lady  did  not  leave  me  adollarto  p^  eren 
my  honest  creditcnrs^  a  oirciimstance  that  so  pious  &  woman,  md 
one  who  made  so  edifying  an  end,  wonld  neter  think  of  dobg 
without  ulterior  views.  Considering  Lucy  as  my  trustee,  ex* 
plains  the  whole  ihii^" 

'^  I  thoi^t  Krs.  Bradfort  made  yon  an  allowance,  RiqMrt; 
some  (600  a  year,  besides  keeping  you  in  her  own  house  f 

'^A  Ihoittand;  but  what  is  tlOOa  a  yew  to  &  fisishionable 
man  in  a  town  like  this,  first  and  last,  the  excellent  old  lady 
gave  me  about  I^ODO,  all  of  which  confirms  tihe  idea  that  at  the 
bottom  she  intended  me  for!  her  heir.  What  woman  in  her 
senses  would  think  of  ^ving  $5000  to  a  relative  to  whom  she 
did  not  eont^nplate  giving  more?  The  thii^  is  clear  on  its 
£M;e,  and  I  ahouM  certainly  go  mto  chancery  whh  anybody  but 
Lucy." 

"'  And  Lu<^ !  what  says  she  to  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Bradfort's  intentions  f 

"  Why,  you  have  some  acquaintance  with  Lucy — used  to  be 
intimate  with  her,  as  one  might  say,  when  childreai,  and  knOw 
something  ol  her  character."  This  to  me,  who  fiurly  wor- 
shipped the  earth  on  which  the  dear  girl  trod  I  '^  She  never 
inckd^ea  in  professions,  and  likes  to  take  people  hj  surprise 
when  she  ocmtemplales  ddng  them  a  service^-^^ya  was  jusit  -as 
fitt  fcom  Lucy's  natural  and  honest  mode  of  dealing,  as  it  was 
posoMe  to  be^— ^'  and  so  ^e  has  been  as  mum  as  one  vdib  has 
lost  the  &culiy  0f  i^eecL  However,  eSie  never  speaks  of  her 
a&im  to  otben^;  #Aa^is  a  good  ^ign,  and  indicates  ian  intention 
to  consider  herself  tsi&  my  !tmstee ;  and,,  wiutt  ib  bettaec  still,  and 
more  plainlj^  djmotes  i^iat  her  oonsbianee  diictates  in  the  prmn* 
isca,  sbei  has]  empowered  her  £ither  to  ^pay  all  my  debts;  the 
current  income  and  loose  eadi  being  at  her  disposal  at  once. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  she  given,  me  the  money,  to  sat- 
isfy these  creditors  with  it,  for  I  knew  which  had  waited. the 
losgesib,  and  were  beai)  .^ititled  to  i«oeive  the  doSIars  at  once ; 
but,  it^s  fi^HQQiething  to  have  aSk  their  recei^tsdn  my  poeioat,  and  to 
ilart  fidrii^Bin.    Thank  Heaven,  that  much  is  aheady  done.    To 
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do  Lncy  jostioe,  moceover,  she  aHowa  me  (1500  a  year,  ad  mterm. 
Nqw,  MiloB,  Fye  conTerBed  with  yon,  as  witii  sn  old  friend,  and 
ibe<^iiae  I  knew  my  &tker  would  teU  yoa  the  wki>le,  when,  you 
got  np  to  Gawbonny ;  bat  you  will  take  it  all  iii  starict  cofi- 
£denoe»  It  gires  a  £Mihion2d>le  yomig  fellow  hm>  silly  an  air,  to 
be  thoag!i.t  de^dent  on  a  sister;  and  cdte  thiee^ycan  yom^er 
iha^:  ytns^lfi'  So  I  have  ,hhited  the  actaal:  state  of  the  ease 
round  9mong  my  Mends;  but, it  is  genenlly  believed  that  J 
|iO^  in  possession  alreiidy,  and  that  Ldcy  is  dependenl  on  me, 
instep  of  my/ being  d^endent  oa  her.  The  ide^  nioreoveiv 
i$  capital  for  keei^ng  off  fortonerbuntcts,  as  yoa  will  see  at  Ji 
^nce."  '  .         - 

"  And  will  the  report  satisfy  a  certfdn  Mr.  Andrew  Drtwett  V* 
I  asl^ed,  8tragg^Jlg  to  assume  a  compoBUxe  I  was  fiw  from  feel- 
ing. *'  He  was  all  attention  when  I  sailed,  and  I  almos4^ejq)ected 
to  hear  there  was  no  Ipngw  a  Lucy  Hardinge." 

^  To  t0ll  you  the  truths  Miles,  I  thought  so,,  too,  until  the 
d^atji  of  Mrs,  j^-adfort.  The  motiming,  however,  most  oppor- 
tunely came  to  put  a  stop  to  any  thing  of  the  sort,  were  it  ev^ 
opnteiii{>kted.  It  would  be  so  awkward,  you  wiQ  undemtand, 
to  have  a  brother-in-law  before  every  thing  is  settled,  a&d  Uie 
trust  is  accounted  for.  Au  resie — I  am  very  wdl  satisfied  with 
Andrew,  and  let  him  know  I  am  his  friend;  Jhe  is  well  connected ; 
fashionable ;  has  a  pretfy  little  fortune:;  .$x^  as  I  sometimes  tell 
Lucy,  that  he  is  intended  for  ^er,  as  Mrs.  Bradfort,  no  doubt, 
foresaw,  inannuoh  as  his  estate,  added  to  just  one  third  of  that 
of  our  dear  departed  coosiii,  would  jml  make  up  the  presesit  in- 
come. On  my  honor,  now,  I  do  not  think  the  difference  would 
be  ;l500  per  imnum." 

"And  how  does  your  sister  receive. your  faints  f * 

"  Oh  I  &moasly— 'just  as  all  giris  do,  you  knowi  She  blushes, 
and  Bonietimes  she  looks  vexed ;  then  she  smiles,  sind  puts  np 
her  lip,  and  says  *  Nonsense !'  and  *  What  folly !  Bupert,  I'm 
surprised  at  youl'  and  all  tliat  sort  of  stuff,  ivhich  deceives 
nobody,  you'll  understand,  not  even  her  poor,  simple,  silly 
brother.    But,  Miles,  I  must  quit  you  now,  for  I  have  an  en- 
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gagetnent  to  accompany  a  pfurty  to  the  theatre,  and  was  on  mj 
way  to  join  them  when  we  met  Ooc^r  plays,  and  yon  know 
what  a  lion  he  is;  one  would  not  wish  to  lose  a  syllable  of 
Us  Othello." 

"  Stop,  Rupert— one  word  more  before  we  part  From  your 
conrerBaticm,  I  gather  that  the  Mertons  are  still  here  f* 

^  The  Mertons !  Why,  certainly ;  established  in  the  land,  and 
among  its  t^>-top  people^  The  colonel  finds  his  health  benefit- 
ed by  the  climate,  and  he  has  managed  to  get  some  appoint 
mesit  which  keeps  him  among  us.  He  has  Boston  relatires, 
moreover,  and  I  bdieve  is  fishii^  up  some  claims  to  property  in 
that  quarter.  The  Mertons  here,  indeed  I  what  would  New  York 
be  without  the  Mertons !" 

'*  And  my  cAd  friend  the  major  is  promoted,  too — ^you  called 
him  coloael,  I  tMnk  t" 

"  Did  I  ?  I  believe  he  is  oftenor  called  General  Merton,  tiian 
imy  thii^  else.  You  must  be  misti^on  about  his  being  only  a 
major,  Miles;  everybody  hert  caDs  him  eith^  colonel,  or 
generaL" 

^ Never  nond;  I  hope  it  is  as  you  say.  Grood-bye,  Rupert; 
m  not  betvay  you,  and'^ — 

**  Well — ^you  were  about  to  say*' — 

"  Why,  mention  me  to  Lucy ;  you  know  we  were  acquainted 
when  <Mdren.  Tell  her  I  wish  her  all  happiness  in.  her  new 
position,  to  which  I  do  not  doubt  she  will  do  ifoU  credit;  and 
tiiat  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  her  before  I  sail  again.^ 

"  You  will  not  be  at  the  theatre  this  evening  ?  Cooper  is  well 
worth  seeing — ^a  most  famous  Othello  T' 

'^  I  think  not  Do  not  forget  to  mention  me  to  your  uster; 
and  so,  once  more,  adieu  I" 

We  parted;  Rupert  to  go  toward  Broadway, at  a  great  pace, 
and  I  to  lounge  along,  uncertain  whither  to  proceed.  I  had 
sent  Neb  to  inquire  if  the  WalUngfoid  wete  down,  and  under- 
stood she  would  leave  the  basin  at  sunrise.  It  was  now  my  in- 
tention to  go  up  in  her ;  for,  though  I  attached  no  great  in^or 
tance  to  any  of  Rupert's  facts,  his  report  concerning  my  sister's 
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health  rendered  me  exceedingly  uneasy.  Insensibly  I  continued 
my  conne  jdown  Maiden  Lane,  and  soon  found  myself  near  the 
ship.  I  went  on  board,  had  an  explanation  with  Marble^  gare 
some  orders  to  Neb,  and  went  ashore  again,  aU  in  the  course  of 
the  next  half  houn  By  a  sort  of  secret  attncti<m,  I  was  led  t<h 
ward  Uie  Park,  and  so<m  found  mysdf  at  tiie  door  of  the  thea- 
tre. Mrs.  Bradfort  had  now  been  dead  loi^  enough  to  put 
Lucy  in  second  mourning,  and  I  fancied  I  might  get  a  view  of 
hcd:  in  the  purty  that  Bnpert  was  to  accompany^  Buying  a 
ticket^  I  Altered  and  made  my  way  up  into  the  Shakspeare  box. 
Had  I  been  better  acquainted  witli  the  {dace,  withi  the  object  in 
\iew,  I  should  have  gone  into  the  pit. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  a  very  full 
house.  Cooper's,  in  that  day,  was  a  name  that  .filled  every 
mouth,  and  he  seldom  fsdled  to  fill  every  theatre  in  whidi  he  ap* 
pcarcd.  With  many  first^rate^  qualifications  for  his  art,  and  a 
very  i^pectable  conc^)don  of  his  characters,  he  threw  every 
thing  like  competition  behind  him ;  though  there  were  a  few, 
as  ihen  eter  will  be  among  thesup^latively  intellectual,  who 
afifeeted  to  see  excellences  in  Fennd,  and  others,  to  which  this 
great  actor  could  not  aspire.  The  public  decided  against  these 
select  few,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  when  the  appeal  is 
made  to  homan  feelings,  the  public  decided  right.  Puffery  will 
force  into  notice,  and  sustain  a  folse  judgment,  in  such  matters, 
for  a  Inief  space ;  but  nature  soon  asserts  her  sway,  and  it  is  by 
natural  decisions  that  such  points  are  ever  the  most  justly  deter- 
mined. Whatever  appeals  to  human  sympathies,  will  be  an- 
swered by  human  sympathies.  Popularity  too  often  gains  its 
ascendency  behind  the  hypocrite's  mask  in  religion ;  it  is  usual- 
ly a  magnificent  mystification  in  politics;  it  frequently  become^ 
the  patriot's  staUdng^horse,  cm  which  he  rides  to  power ;  in  so 
cial  life,  it  is  the  reward  of  empty  smiles,  unmeaning  bows,  and 
hollow  squeezes  of  the  hand;  but  >vith  the  player,  the  poet,  and 
all  whose  pursuits  bring  them  directly  in  contact  witb  the  pas« 
sions,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  it  is  the  unerring  test  of 
merit,  with  certain  qualifications  connected  with  the  mind  and 
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the  lii^^i^  finish  of  pure  ut. .  It  may  be  <pxc8tibiied  if  Oboper 
were  noi  the  .greatest  jtctor.of  hU4ayy  m  it  cevUia  ns^  ot 
his.  o^  chiuuoten^    . 

.  I  havfii  said  that  thehoase  was  foil  I  got  a  ^ood'  pli^e,  ke^^ 
erer;  tiiongl^  it:ir»  iu)t  in  the  frost-TQW*  Of  eonrse,  I  ^tild 
oadj  see  the  lidd  luxes  beneath,  and  not  ercai  qnfte  all  of  tlian. 
My  ey^ian  eag^y.'oltrertheDif  and  Isoim'  caught  a^  glimpse  of 
the  fine,  jeuzliDg  hair  x>f  Bnperi  He  sat  by  the  side  of  IkTiily 
MertoBt  the  mi^or-r^I  knei#  he  was  a  colonel  or  g^^eeral,  only  hj 
means. jof  art^rnliir  Manhattafi  piomoikfn,>wMch  is  so  i^  to 
make  himdtedk  of  counts,  ebpper  ea{^tamB,  end  trai^eifing  fto& 
gies  of  those  who  are  very  s^naU  folk  at  home-^the  major  sat 
next,  and,  at  hia^  side,  I  saw  a  lady,  whom  I  at  on^  supposed 
to  be  Lacy.  Every  nerve  in  my  system  thrilled,  as  I  cat^ht 
even  this  indisdnci  view  of  the  dear  otieatore.  I  conld  joi^  see 
die  .upper,  part  of  her  fiice,  as  it  was  occasionally  turned  to- 
ward the  majot ;  and  once  I  cainght  that  honest  smile  of  hers, 
which  I  knew  had  never  intentionaKy  deceived. 

The  front  seat  of  the  box  had  twovaoani  fdaiees.  Ihe  bench 
would  hold  sis;^  wUlo  it  had  yet  only  ions. '  The  aadi^ce,  how^ 
^er,,was  still,  assembling,  and,  presently^  a  stir  in  Ln^'s  box 
denoted  the  anival  of  oompAny. .  The  whole  patty  moved,  and 
Andrew  Drewett  handed  an  elderly  lady  in,  his  mother,  as  I 
afterweffd .  aseertained,  and  took  the  other  place  himsel£  t 
watched. the, sakUadona  that  were  exchanged,. and  understood 
that  ihc  new  eomers  had  been  eiq>eft^  The  {daces  had  been 
reserved;  for  .them,  and  old  Mrs.  Drewett  was  donbtless  the 
§luiperone;  thoi^h  one  haviiig  a  brother  and  the  other  a  £ithcr 
with  her,.ithe  two  yonng  ladies  had  not  liesitated  abont  pre- 
eeding  the  ^erlyrlady.  They  had  bonie  from;  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  andhad  agreed  :to  meet  at  the  theatre;  Old 
MrsL  Dre^^ett  was  very  particular  in  shaki]^  hands  with  Lucy, 
thoc^  I  had  not  the  misery  of  seeing  h^  son  go  through  the 
sense  ceremony.  Still  ^e  was  sufficiently  pointed  in  his  salute 
tions ;  and,  during  thei  movements,  I  perceived  he  managed  to 
a^t  next  to  Lu<^,  leavii^  the  major  to  entertain  his  mother. 
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AU  tMs  was  natural,  and  what  might  have  been  expected ;  yet 
it  gare  me  a  pang  that  I  cannot  describe. 

I  sat,  for  half  an  hour,  perfectly  inattentive  to  the  play,  medi 
tating  on  the  nature  of  my  real  position  toward  Lucy.  I  re- 
called the  days  of  childhood  and  early  youth ;  the  night  of  my 
first  departure  from  home ;  my  return,  and  the  incidents  accom- 
panying my  second  departure ;  the  affair  of  the  locket,  and  all  I 
had  truly  fdit  myself^  and  all  that  I  had  supposed  Lucy  herself 
to  feel,  on  those  several  occasions.  Could  it  be  possible  I  had 
so  much  deceived  myself,  and  that  the  interest  the  dear  girl  had 
certainly  manifestod  in  me  had  been  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
her  naturally  warm  and  honest  heart — ^her  strong  disposition  to 
frankness — hMty  as  Rupert  had  so  gently  hinted  in  reference  to 
ourselves  ? 

Then  I  could  not  conceal  (torn  myself  the  bitter  fact  that 
I  waa,  now,  no  equal  match  for  Lucy,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world*  While  she  was  poor,  and  I  comparatively  rich,  the 
inequality  in  social  station  might  have  been  overlooked ;  it  ex- 
isted, certainly,  but  was  not  so  very  marked  that  it  might  not, 
even  in  that  day,  be  readily  forgotten ;  but  now,  Lucy  was  an 
heiress,  had  much  more  than  double  my  own  fortune — ^had  a 
fortune,  indeed ;  while  I  was  barely  in  easy  circumstances,  as 
persons  of  the  higher  classes  regarded  wealth.  The  whole  ma^ 
ter  seemed  reversed.  It  was  clear  that  a  sailor  like  myself  with 
no  peculiar  advantages,  those  of  a  tolerable  education  excepted, 
and  who  was  necessarily  so  much  absent,  had  not  the  same 
chftnces  of  preferring  \is  suit,  as  one  of  your  town  idlers;  a 
nominal  lawyer,  for  instance,  who  dropped  in  at  his  office  for  an 
hour  or  two,  just  after  break&st,  a;&d  promenaded  Broadway 
tlie  rest  of  the  time,  until  dinner ;  or  a  man  of  entii'e  leisure,^ 
like  Andrew  Drewett,  who  belonged  to  the  City  Library  set, 
and  had  no  other  connection  with  business  thim  to  see  that  his 
i-ents  were  collected  and  his  dividends  paid.  The  more  I  re* 
fleeted,  the  more  humble  I  became,  the  less  my  chances  seemed, 
and  I  determined  to  quit  the  theatre,  at  once.  The  reader  wiD 
remember  that  I  was  New  York  bom  mi  brod,  ft  state  of  society 
538  21 
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in  which  few  natives  acted  on  the  piinciple  tliat  **  there  wo 
nothing  too  high  to  be  a^ired  to,  nothing  too  low  %o  )^  done.** 
I  admitted  I  had  superiors,  and  was  willing  to  d^er  to  the  &ct8 
and  opinions  of  the  world  as  I  knew  it. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  building,  I  experienced  It  pang  at  th^  idea 
of  quitting  the  place  without  getting  one  loob  iNt  the  &ce  of 
Lucy.  I  was  in  an  humble  mood,  it  is  true,  but  that  did  iiot 
necessarily  infer  a  total  self-denial  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
pass  into  the  pit,  with  my  box-check,  feast  my  eyes  by  one  long 
gaze  at  the  dear  creature^  ingenuous  countenatce,  and  carry 
away  the  impression,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  her  whom  I  so 
well  loTcd,  and  whom  I  felt  p^rsfiaded  I  should  ever  c<mtinue  to 
love.  After  this  indulgence,  I  would  studiously  a^oid  her,  in 
order  to  release  my  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  the  per- 
fect thraldom  in  which  they  had  existed,  ever  since  I  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Bradfort's  death.  Previpusly  to  thai  tifl^e,  I  am  afraid 
I  had  counted  a  little  more  than  was  becoming  on  the  ease  of 
my  own  circumstances,  and  Lucy's  eoThparativie  poverty.  Not 
that  1  had  ever  supposed  her  to  be  in  1^  least  metceiary — this 
I  knew  to  be  utterly,  totally  false — ^but  because  the  ^ood  town 
of  Manhattan,  even  in  1803,  was  t<int  soil  peu  addicted  to  dol- 
lars, and  Lucy's  charms  would  not  be  likdy  to;  attract  so  many 
suitors,  in  the  modest  setting  of  a  po^or  cdutitry  clergyman's 
means,  as  in  the  golden  frame  by  which  th^y  biul  been  siirrounded 
by  Mrs.  Bradfort's  testamentary  devise,  even  supposing  Bnpert 
to  come  in  for  quite  one  halt 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  convenient  place  in  the  pit ; 
one,  from  which  I  got  a  front  and  near  view  of  the  whcJe  six,  as 
they  sat  ranged  side  by  sijde.  Of  the  major  and  old  Mrs.  Drew- 
ett  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much*  The  latter  looked  as  all 
dowagcrrlike  widows  of  that  day  used  to  appear,  respectable, 
staid,  and  richly  attired.  The  good  lady  had  come  on  the  e^tage 
during  the  Eeyolution,  and  had  a  slightly  military  air — m  parade 
in  her  graces,  that  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  M^ves  of 
that  schooL  I  dare  say  she  could  use  such  words  as  ''  mar- 
tinets," "  mohairs,"  "  briffadiers,"  and  other  terms  £Euniliar  to  he? 
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dass.  Aks !  how  completely  all  these  little  traces  of  the  past 
are  disappearing  from  oar  habits  and  manners ! 

As  for  the- major,  he  appeared  mach  better  in  health,  and 
idtog€ther  altered  in  mien.  1 4^nld  readily  detect  the  inflaence 
of  the  world  on  him.  He  was  evidently  a  so  much  greatdr  man 
in  New  Y6rk  than  he  had  been  when  I  found  him  in  London, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  he  felt  the  difference.  Between  the 
acts,  I  remarked  that  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  front  rows 
were  dearons  oi  exchanging  nods  with  the  '^  British  officer,^'  a 
proof  that  he  was  circulating  freely  in  the  best  set,  and  had 
refuihed  »  point,  when  '^not  to  know  him,  argues  yourself  un* 
known."* 

Emily  certainly  looked  well  and  happy.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  delighted  with  Rupert's  flattery,  and  I  confess  I  cared  rery 
little  for  his  change  of  sentiment  or  his  success.  That  both 
Major  and  Emily  Mierton  were  different  persons  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  and  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Pacific,  was  as  evident  as 
it  was  that  I  was  a  different  personage  in  conmiand  of  the  Crisis 
and  in  the  pit  of  the  Park  theatre.  I  dare  say,  at  that  moment. 
Miss  Merton  had  nearly  forgotten  that  such  a  man  as  lifiles 

*  The  miserable  moral  dependence  of  this  country  on  Great  Britain,  forty  years  since, 
eannoi  well  be  brought  home  to  the  present  generation.  It  is  sflU  too  great,  bttt  hat 
not  a  tithe  of  its  former  tareej  The  writer  has  himself  known  an  Italian  prince,  a  maa 
of  family  and  of  high  personal  merit,  pass  onnoticed  before  a  society  that  was  eager  to 
make  the  aeqttalntance  of  most  of  the  **  agents^*  of  thd  Birmingham  button  dealers ;  and 
this  singly  because  oae  oame  lh>m  Italy  and  the  other  from  England.  The  Ibllowiag 
anecdote,  which  la  quite  as  trae  as  any  other  fact  in  this  work,  fUmlshes  a  good  exam- 
ple of  what  Is  meant  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  wrlter^s  first  book  ap- 
pearedL  Two  or  three  months  after  the  pnUicatkm,  he  was  walking  down  Broadway 
with  A  friend,  when  a  man  of  mach  distinction  in  the  New  York  circles  was  passing  ap 
on  the  other  side-walk.  The  gentleman  in  qaestion  eanght  tho  writer^s  eye,  bowed, 
and  ero$9id  tk^  ttreet,  to  shake  hands  and  inqniro  alter  the  iaiithor*s  health.  The 
difference  in  years  made  this  attention  marked.  ^*  Yon  are  in  high  fitvor,^  observed 
ihe  friend,  as  the  two  walked  away,  "to  have  —  pay  yon  such  a  compliment— your 
book  must  have  done  this.**  "Kow  miirk  my  words-^I  have  been  polfed  tn  some 
English  magazine,  and -^ — ^knows  it**  The  two  were  en  tbeir  way  to  the  aathor*8 
publlakers,  ^md,  on  entering  the  door,  honest  Charles  Wiley  put  a  puff  on  the  book  in 
^uestloii  into  the  writfer*s  hsnd.  What  rendered  the  whole  more  striking,  was  the  foct 
that  tfce  paragraph  wak  as  iUgxant  s  poff  as  was  ever  written,  and  had  probaMy  beea 
paid  for,  by  the  English  publisher.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  a  man  of  talents 
and  merit,  but  he  had  been  bom  half  a  century  too  soon  to  eqjoy  entire  mental  inde- 
tflXtenee  In  a  eosatry  that  had  so  recently  been  a  colony. 
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WaUingford  existed,  though  I  think  she  sometimes  recalled  ih« 
string  of  magnificent  pearls  that  were  to  ornament  the  neck  of 
his  wife,  shoald  he  erer  find  any  one  to  have  him. 

Bat  Lucy,  dear,  upright,  warm-hearted,  tmth^telling,  b^oved 
f  iucy !  all  this  time  I  forget  to  i^eak  of  her.  There  she  sat  in 
maiden  loveliness,  her  beauty  still  more  devdoped,  her  eye  as 
beaming,  lustrous,  feeling,  as  ever,  her  blush  as  sensitire,  hot 
smile  as  sweet,  and  her  movements  as  natural  and  graceful  The 
simplicity  of  her  half  mourning,  too,  added  to  her  beauty,  which 
was  of  a  character  to  require  no  further  aid  from  dress,  than  such 
as  was  dependent  purely  on  taste.  As  I  gazed  at  h^,  enthralled, 
I  fancied  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  appearance  but 
my  own  necklace.  Powwrfiil,  robust  man  as  I  was,  with  my 
frame  hardened  by  exposure  and  trials,  I  could  have  sat  down 
and  wept,  after  gazing  some  time  at  the  precious  creature,  under 
the  feeling  produced  by  the  conviction  that  I  was  never  to  renew 
my  intercourse  with  her,  on  terms  of  intimacy  at  least.  The 
thought  that  from  day  to  day  we  were  to  become  more  and 
more  strangers,  was  almost  too  much  to  be  borne.  As  it  was, 
scalding  tears  forced  themselves  to  my  eyes,  though  I  succeeded 
in  concealing  the  weakness  from  those  around  me.  At  length 
the  tragedy  terminated,  the  curtain  dropped,  and  the  audience 
began  to  move  about.  The  pit,  which  had  jnst  before  been 
crowded,  was  now  nearly  empty,  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  seen. 
Still,  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  but  remained  after  nine 
tenths  of  those  around  me  had  gone  into  the  lobbies. 

It  was  easy,  now,  to  see  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Lucy's  position,  in  the  attentions  she  received.  All  the  ladies 
in  the  principal  boxes  had  nods  and  smiles  for  her,  and  half  the 
feshionable-looking  young  men  in  the  house  crowded  round 
her  box,  or  actually  entered  it  to  pay  their  compliments.  I 
fencied  Andrew  Drewett  had  a  self-satisfied  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  "you  are  paying  your  homage  indirectly  to  myself  in  pay- 
ing it  to  this  young  ^y."  As  for  Lucy,  my  jealous  v^tchfril* 
ness  could  not  detect  the  smallest  alteration  in  her  deport- 
ment, so  far  as  simplicity  and  nature  w«*e  coooeroed.     Ste 
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appeared  in  a  trifling  degree  more  womanly,  perhaps,  tlum 
when  I  saw  her  hist,  being  now  in  her  twentieth  year,  but 
the  attentions  i^e  received  made  no  viuble  change  in  her  man- 
ners. I  had  become  lost  in  the  scene,  and  was  standing  in  a 
musing  attitude,  my  side  fiice  toward  the  box,  when  I  heard  a 
suppressed  ezdamation,  in  Lucy's  voice.  I  was  too  near  her  to 
be  mistiEtken,  and  it  caused  the  blood  to  rush  to  my  heart  in  a 
torrent.  Turning,  I  saw  the  dear  girl,  with  her  hand  extended 
dyer  the  front  of  the  box,  her  &ce  suffused  with  blui^es,  and 
her  eyes  riveted  on  myselfl  I  was  recognized,  and  the  surprise 
had  produced  a  display  of  all  that  old  fiiendship^  certainly,  that 
had .  once  existed  between  us,  in  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 
childhood. 

'<  Miles  Wallingford  I"  she  sidd,  as  I  advanced  to  shake  the 
offered  hand,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  near  enough  to  permit  her  to 
Qpeak  without  attracting  too  much  attention — *'  you  arrived,  and 
we  knew  nothing  of  it  1* 

It  was  plain  Eupert  had  said  nothing  of  having  seen  me,  or 
of  our  interview  in  the  street.  He  seemed  a  little  ashamed,  and 
leaned  f(»ward  to  say, 

'^  I  declare  I  forgot  to  mention,  Lucy,  that  I  met  Captain 
Wallingford  as  I  was  going  to  join  the  colonel  and  Miss  Mer- 
ton.  Oh  I  we  have  had  a  long  talk  together,  and  it  will  save 
you  a  history  of  past  events." 

'^  I  may,  nevertheless,  say,"  I  rejoined,  "how  happy  I  am  to 
see  Miss  Hardinge  looking  so  well,  and  to  be  able  to  pay  my 
oompliments  to  my  old  passengers." 

Of  course  I  shook  hands  with  the  major  and  Emily,  bowed 
to  r^ewett,  was  named  to  his  mother,  and  was  invited  to  enter 
the  box,  as  it  was  not  quite  in  rule  to  be  conversing  between 
the  pit  and  the  front  rows.  I  forgot  my  prudent  resolutions, 
and  was  behind  Lucy  in  three  nnnutes.  Andrew  Drewett  had 
the  civility  to  offer  me  his  place,  though  it  was  with  an  air  that 
said  plain  enough,  "  what  do  /care  for  him  /  he  is  a  shipmaster, 
Hod  I  am  a  man  of  frishi(»i  and  fortune,  and  can  resume  my  seat 
ttt  any  mcmient,  while  the  poor  fellow  can  only  catch  his  ohancet, 
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B8  be  occasioaally  comes  into  porV^  At  least,  I  ^cied  lib  mm- 
ner  said  something  like  this.  ^ 

^Thank  yon,  Mr.  Drewett^'^  said  Lacy,  in  her  sweetest niaiiDer. 
**  Mr.  Walliiigf(»d  and  I  are  reiy,  vety  old^nend^-^jou  know 
he  is  Otace's  brother,  and  70a  have  been  at  dawbonny"— • 
Drewett  bowed,  cirifly  enon^i» — ^  aad  I  bave  a  thonsand  thirgs 
to  say  to  him.  So,  Miles,  take  this  seat^  a&d  1^  me  hear  all 
about  your  Toyi^" 

As  half  the  andi^ce  went  away  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  ended , 
the  secoBd  seat  of  the  box  was  vacated,  and  the  other  g^itle- 
men  getting  on  it,  to  stretch  their  limbs,  I  had  abundance  of 
room  to  sit  at  Lucy's  side,  half  hang  her,  at  the  same  lime.  As 
she  insisted  on  hearing  my  story,  before  we  proceeded  to  any 
thing  dse,  I  was  obliged  to  gratify  her. 

"  By  the  way,  Major  Merton,"  I  cried,  as  the  tale  was  closed, 
''  an  old  friend  o(  yonrs,  Moses  Marble  by  name,,  has  come  to 
life  again,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  New  York.'^ 

I  then  related  the  manner  in  which  I  had  fallen  in  with  my 
old  mate.  This  was  a  most  unfortonate  self-intenmption.  for  m^ 
giving  the  major  a  Mi  opportunity  for  cutting  into  the  eonversa- 
tion.  The  orchestra,  moreover,  giving  notice  that  the  cnrtmn 
would  soon  jbe  £[)r.the  after-|Hlece,  the  old  gentleman  soon  got 
me  into  the  lobby  to  hear  the  particulaiB.  I  was  supremely 
vexed,  and  I  thought  Lucy  appeared  sorry ;  but  l^ere  was  no 
help  fi)t  it,  and  then  we  could  not  converse  while  the  piece  was 
going  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  care,  little  for  this  silly  fiwoe,"  observed  tfee 
maj<»',  looking  in  at  one  of  tiie  windows,  after  I  had  gone  over 
Marble's  afl^r  in  detail  ^If  not,  we  will  ccmtinue  our  walk, 
and  wait  for  the  ladies  to  come  but.  Drew^t  and  .Har£nge 
wiU  take  good  care  of  them;"   . 

I  assented,  and  we .  continued  to  walk  the  Idbbj  tiU  Hho  (md 
of  the  act  Mi^or Merton  was  always  gentleman-like;  and  hfe 
even  behaved  to  me,  as  if  he  remembered  the  jnaay  obligations 
he  was  nnder.  He  now  communicated  'several  little  iEietB  coo^ 
neeted  with  his  own  circumstances,  alluding  to  the  prdbability 
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of  his  remaining  in  America  a  few  years.  Oar  chat  ccmtinned 
some  time,  my  looks  frequently  taming  toward  the  door  of  the 
box,  when  my  companion  suddenly  obserred — 

^  Your  old  acquaintances  the  Hardinges  have  had  a  lucky 
wind&U^— one,  I  fancy,  they  hardly  expected,  a  few  years 
since." 

'*  Probably  9ot ;  though  the  estate  has  fallen  into  excellent 
hands,"  I  answered.  ^  I  am  sorpnsed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Brad- 
fort  did  nat  leare  the  property  to  the  old  gentleman,  as  it  once 
beloi^ed  to  their  conmion  gumdfather,  and  he  properly  stood 
next  in  succession." 

^'I  fanG7  she  thought  the  good  parson  would  not  know* 
what  to  do  with  it.  Kow,  Eupert  Hardinge  is  clever,  and 
spirited,  and  in  a  way  to  make  a  %ure  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
probably  in  better  hands  than  if  it  had  been  left  first  to  the  old 
gentleman." 

''  The  old  gentleman  has  been  a  faithful  steward  to  me,  and  I 
doubt  not  would  have  proved  equally  so  to  hb  own  children. 
But,  does  Rupert  get  all  Mrs.  Bradfort's  property?*    • 

^  I  believe  not;  there  is  some  sort  of  a  trusty  I  have  heard 
him  say;  and  I  rather  fsuicy  that  his  sister  has  some:  direct,  or 
reversionary  interest.  Ferhi^  she  is  named  as  the  heir,  if  he 
die  w;ithoat  iasuew  There  ipos  a  siUy  story,  that  Mrs.  Bradfcnrt 
had- left  every  thing  to  Lucy ;  but  LhilLve  it  from  the  best  au* 
tbority,  thut  ^ha$  is  not  true."  The  idea  of  Bupert  Hardinge^s 
being  the  "  best  authority"  for  any  thing ;  a  fdlcxw  who  never 
knew  what ;  unadulterated  truth  was,  from  the  time  he  ^as  in 
petticoats,  or  could  talk  I  ^'  As  I  know  there  is  a  trust,  though 
one  of  no  great  moment,  I  presume  Lucy  has  some  contingent 
interest,  subject,  moert;  probably,  to  her  niarrying  with  her 
brother's  approbsation,  or  some  such  provi^on.  The  old  lady 
was  sugaclojod,  and  no  doubt  did  aU  that  was  necessary." 

It  is  wonderful  how  peoi^  diuly  deceive  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  property;  those  who  care  the  most  about  it,  appear- 
ing to  make  the  giuitest  blunders.  In  the  way  of  bequests,  m 
particular,  the  lies  that  are  told  are  marvellous.      It  is  now 
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manj  years  since  I  learned  to  take  no  heed. of  rumors  on  such 
Bubjects,  and  least  of  all,  rumors  that  come  from  the  class  of  the 
money-gripers.  Such  people  refer  every  thing  to  dollars,  and 
seldom  converse  a  minute  without  using  the  word.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  Major  Merton  evidently  Rupert's  dupe ;  though  with 
what  probable  consequences,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  foresee. 
It  was  deaiiy  not  my  budness  to  undeceive  him ;  and  the  con- 
versation getting  to  be  embarrassing,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
the  movement  which  announced  the  end  of  the  acK  At  the 
box  door,  to  my  great  regret,  we  met  Mrs.  Drewett  retiring,  the 
ladies  finding  the  farce  dull,  and  not  worth  the  time  lost  in 
listening  to  it.  Rupert  gave  me  an  uneasy  glance,  and  he  even 
dragged  me  aside  to  whispei^"-^' Miles,  what  I  told  yon  this 
evening,  is  strictly  a  £amily  secret,  and  was  entrusted  to  a 
friend." 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  private  concerns,  Rupert,*' 
I  answered — ^  only,  let  me  expect  you  to  act  honorably,  espec- 
ially when  w<Hnen  are  concerned." 

<<  Every  thing  will  come  rights  depend  on  it ;  the  truth  will 
set  every  thing  rights  and  all  will  come  ont  Just  as  I  predicted." 

I  saw  Lucy  looking  anxiously  around,  while  Drewett  had 
gone  to  order  the  carriages  to  advance,  and  I  hoped  it  might  be 
for  me.  In  a  mcnnent  I  was  by  her  side;  at  the  next,  Mr. 
Andrew  Drewett  offered  his  arm,  saying,  her  carrii^  '<  stopped 
the  way."  We  moved  into  the  outer  lobby,  in  a  body,  and 
then  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Drewett's  carriage  was  op  first, 
while  Lucy's  was  in  the  rear.  Yes,  Lucy's  carriage  I — the  dear 
giri  having  oome  into  immediate  possession  of  her  r^tive's 
houses,  furniture,  horses,  carriages,  and  every  thing  else,  without 
reserve,  just  as  they  had  been  left  behind  by  the  last  incumbent, 
when  she  departed  from  the  scene  of  life,  to  lie  down  in  the 
grave.  Mrs.  Bradfort's  arms  were  still  on  the  chariot,  I  ch- 
served,  its  owner  refusing  all  Rupert's  solicitations  to  supplant 
them  by  those  of  Hardmge.  The  latter  took  hb  revenge,  how- 
ever, by  telliDg  everybody  how  generous  he  was  in  keeping  a 
sarriage  for  his  sister. 
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iTio  major  handed  Mrs.  Drewett  in,  and  lier  son  was  com- 
pelled to  say  good  night,  to  see  his  mother  home.  This  gave 
me  one  blessed  minute  with  Lucy,  by  herselfl  She  spoke  of 
Grace ;  said  they  had  now  been  separated  months,  longer  than 
they  ever  had  been  before  in  their  lives,  and  that  all  her  own 
persuasions  could  not  induce  my  sister  to  rejoin  her  in  town, 
while  her  own  wish  to  visit  Clawbonny  had  been  constantly  dis- 
appointed, Rupert  insisting  that  her  presence  was  necessary,  for 
so  many  arrangements  about  business.  . 

"  Grace  is  not  as  humble  as  I  was  in  old  times,  Miles,"  said 
the  dear  girl,  looking  me  in  the  face  half  sadly  half  reproachful- 
ly, the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  full  on  her  tearful,  tender  eyes, 
"  and  I  hope  you  are  not  about  to  imitate  her  bad  example. 
She  wishes  us  to  know  she  has  Clawbonny  for  a  home,  but  I 
never  hesitated  to  admit  how  poor  we  were,  while  you  alone 
were  rich." 

"God  bless  you,  Lucy!"  I  whispered,  squeezing  her  hand 
with  fervor.  "  It  cannot  be  ^kat — ^have  you  heard  any  thing  of 
Grace's  health?" 

"  Oh  I  she  is  wdi,  I  know — ^Rupert  tells  me  that,  and  her  let 
ters  are  cheerftd  and  kind  as  ever,  without  a  word  of  complaint. 
But  I  must  see  her  soon.  Grace  Wallikigford  and  Lucy  Hardingc 
were  not  bom  to  live  asunder.  Hero  is  the  carriage ;  I  shall 
see  you  in  the  morning.  Miles,  at  break&st,  say  eight  o'clock 
precisely." 

"  It  will  be  impossible.  I  sail  for  Clawbonny  with  the  first 
of  the  flood,  and  that  wiU  make  at  four.  I  shall  sleep  in  the 
sloop." 

Major  Merton  put  Luey  into  the  carriage,  the  good  nights 
were  passed,  and  I  was  left  standing  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
boilding  gazing  after  the  carriage^  Rupert  walking  swiftly  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm 

"nearmaaUttle; 
Fte*  I  baT6  onlj  been  silent  bo  long, 
Aod  glT«i  w^f  vntD  this  eome  of  fortaa% 
Bj  noting  of  the  kdy  1 1  hATe  nurk'd 
A  thousand  bloshing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  fiMM ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whitiuiesi  ^ar  twaj  thoae  blnahes**— 

SnAKSPSASSi 

I  RBACHXD  the  WalHngford  before  eleven,  where  I  found  Neb 
in  attendance  with  my  trunks  and  other  effects.  Being  now  on 
board  my  own  crafk,  1  gave  orders  to  profit  by  a  favorable  turn 
in  the  wind,  and  to  get  under  way  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  flood.  When  I  left  the  deck  the  sloop  was  above  the  State 
Prison,  a  point  toward  which  the  town  itself  had  inade  consid- 
erable progress  since  the  time  I  first  introduced  it  to  the  reader. 
Notwithstanding  this  early  start,  we  did  not  enter  the  creek  un 
til  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

No  sooner  was  the  vessel  near  enough,  than  my  foot  Wa^  on 
the  whar^  and  I  began  to  ascend  the  hilL  From  the  summit  of 
the  latter  I  saw  my  late  guardian  hurrying  along  the  road,  it  af- 
terward appearing  that  a  stray  paper  from  town  had  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Dawn,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  come  up  in 
the  sloop.  I  was  received  with  extended  hands,  was  kksed  just 
as  if  I  had  still  been  a  boy,  and  heard  the  guildess  old  man 
murmuring  his  blessings  on  me,  and  a  prayer  of  thankfulness. 
Nothing  ever  changed  good  Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  now  that  he 
could  command  the  whole  income  of  his  daughter,  was  just  as 
well  satisfied  to  live  on  the  three  or  four  hundreds  he  got  from 
his  glebe  and  his  parish,  as -he  ever  had  been  in  his  life. 

"  Welcome  back,  my  dear  boy,  welcome  back  P*  added  Mr, 
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Hardinge,  his  voice  and  manner  still  retaining  thoir  fervor.  ^'  I 
said  yon  mtut—yon  tvatdd  be  on  board,  asr  soon  as  they  repott- 
ed ^e  sloop  in  sight,  for  I  jndged  yomf  heart  by  my  oWn.  Ah ! 
Miles,  will  the  time  ever  come  when  CSawbonny  will  be  good 
enough  for  yon  f  Yon  have  already  as  miidi  money  as  yon  can 
want;  and  more  will  scarce  contribute  to  yonr  hi^pmess*'' 

*^  Speaikii^  of  money,  my  dear  sir/'  I  aaswered, ''  while  I  have 
to  regret  the  loss  of  your  respectable  Mnswofnan,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  you  ok  the  acees^ion  to  an  old  femily 
property.  I  understand  you  inherit,  in  your  &mily,  <di  of  Mrs. 
Bradfort's  estate— one  valuable  in  amount,  and  highly  accepta- 
ble, no  doubt,  as  having  belonged  to  your  ancestors.^' 

"No  doubt-^DO  doufat^-jt  is  just  as  you  siy;  aAd  I  hope 
these  uneitpiected  riches  wiQ  leave  us  all  as  deyout  servants  of  God 
as  I  humbly  trust  they  found  us.  The  property,  however,  is  not 
mine^  but  Lucy's ;  I  need  not  have  any  reserve  with  you,  though 
Rupert  has  hinted  it  might  be  prtident  not  to  let  the  precise 
state  of  the  case- be  known,  since  it  might  bring  a  swarm  of  in- 
terested fortime-hunters  about  the  dear  girl,'  and  has  proposed 
that  we  rather  £Avoar  the  notion  the  estate  is  to  be  divided 
among  us.  This  I  cannot  do  directly,  yon  will  perceive^  as  it 
would  be  deception ;  but  one  maiy  be  silebt  With  you,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  different  ^matter,  and  so  I  tell  yod  the  truth  at  once. 
I  am  made  executor,  and  act,  of  course ;  and  this  makes  me  the 
more  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  find  so  much  business  with  pounds, 
BhilHiigSy  and  pence^  draws  my  mind  off  frcon  the  duties  of  my 
holy  office^  and-  that  Z  am  in  danger  of  becoming  seMah  and 
mercenary.  A  selfish  priesi,  Miles,  is  as  odious  a  thing  as  a 
mercenary 'woma^  I''^ 

"little  danger  of  your  ever  heoamxng  any  thing  so  worldly,  my 
dear  sir.  But  Grafce-^you  hayeuQt  menUon^^  my  beloved  sisterf ' 

I  saw  Mr.  Hardinge^s  countenance  suddenly  change.  The 
expnssibil  of  joy  instantly  deserted  it,  and  it  wore  an  air  of  un 
certainty  and  sadness.  A  less  observant  man  than  the  good 
<£viB^,  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns. of  life,  did  not  exi$t;  but  it 
was  appar^t  that  he  now  saw  something  to  trouble  him. 
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"  Yesi  Grace,"  he  answered,  doubtingly ;  "  the  dear  girl  is 
here,  and  all  alone,  and  not  as  blithe  and  amusing  as  formerly^ 
I  am  glad  of  your  return  on  her  account,  too.  Miles.  She  is  not 
weU,  I  fear ;  I  would  have  sent  for  a  physician  last  week,  or  the 
moment  I  saw  her ;  but  she  insists  on  it  there  is  no  need  of 
one.  She  is  frightfully  beautiful.  Miles  I  You  know  how  it  i« 
with  Grace — ^her  count^ance  always  seemed  more  fitted  for 
heaven  than  earth ;  and  now  it  always  reminds  me  of  a  seraph^s 
that  was  grieving  over  the  sins  of  men  T' 

''I  fear,  sir,  that  Rupert's  account,  then,  is  true,  and  that  Grace 
is  seriously  ill  T' 

"  I  hope  not,  boy — ^I  fervently  pray  not  I  She  is  not  as  usual 
— tkat  is  true ;  but  her  mind,  her  thoughts,  all  her  inclinations, 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  her  eneigies,  seem  turned  to  heaven. 
There  has  been  an  awakening  in  the  spirit  of  Grace,  that  is  truly 
wonderfiiL  She  reads  devout  books,  meditates,  and,  I  make 
no  doubt,  prays,  from  mom  tUl  night.  This  is  the  secret  of  her 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  her  refusing  of  all  Lucy's  invita- 
tions. You  know  how  the  girls  love  each  other — ^but  Grace  de- 
clines going  to  Lucy,  though  she  knows  that  Lucy  cannot  come 
to  her." 

I  now  understood  it  all  A  weight  like  that  of  a  mountain 
fell  upon  my  heart,  and  I  walked  on  some  distance  without 
speaking.  To  me,  the  words  of  my  excellent  guardian  sounded 
like  the  knell  of  a  sister  I  almost  worshipped. 

*'  And  Grace— does  she  expect  me,  now  f '  I  at  length  ventured 
to  say,  though  the  words  were  uttered  in  tones  so  tremulous, 
that  even  the  usually  unobservant  divine  perceived  the  change. 

*'  She  does,  and  delighted  she  was  to  hear  it.  The  only  thing  of 
a  worldly  nature  that  I  have  heard  her  express  of  late,  was  some 
anxious,  sisterly  wish  for  your  speedy  return.  Grape  loves  yon, 
Miles,  next  to  her  God  1" 

Oh  I  how  I  wished  this  were  true,  but,  aUs  1  alas  I  I  knew  it 
v?a8  far  otherwise  I 

**  I  see  you  are  disturbed,  my  dear  boy,  on  account  of  what  I 
have  3aid,"  resumed  Mr.  Hardinge ;  "  probably  from  serious  ap- 
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prehen^ons  about  jonr  sister's  health.  She  is  not  well,  I  allow : 
bnt  it  is  the  e£fect  of  mental  aUments.  The  precious  creature 
has  had  too  yivid  views  of  her  own  sinful  nature,  and  has  suffer- 
ed deeply,  I  fear.  I  trust,  my  oonirersation  and  prayers  hayo 
not  been  without  their  effect,  through  the  divine  aid,  acd  that 
she  is  now  more  cheerful-r~nay,  she  has  assured  me  within  half 
an  hour,  if  it  turned  out  diait  you  were  in  the  sloop,  she  should 
be  happy  I" . 

For  my  life,  I  could  not  have  conversed  longer  on  the  painful 
subject ;  I  made  no  reply.  As  we  had  still  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  walk,  I  was  glad  to  turn  the  conversation  to  other  sub« 
jects,  lest  I  should  become  unmanned,  and  sit  down  to  weep  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Does  Lucy  intend  to  visit  Clawbonny  this  summer  ?"  I  ask- 
ed, though  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  suppose  that  the  farm 
was  not  actually  Lucy's  home.  I  am  afraid  I  felt  a  jealous  dis- 
like to  the  idea  that  the  dear  creature  should  have  houses  and 
hmds  of  her  own ;  or  any  that  were  not  to  be  derived  through 
me. 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  her  fieither,  "  though  her  new  dutien 
do  not  leave  Lucy  as  much  her  own  mistress  as  I  could  wish. 
You  saw  her  and  her  brother,  Miles,  I  take  it  for  granted  V* 

'^  I  met  Bupert  in  the  street,  sir,  and  had  a  short  interview 
with  the  Mert<ms  and  Lucy  at  the  theatre.  Young  Mr.  and  old 
Mrs.  Drewett  were  of  the  party." 

The  good  divine  turned  short  round  to  me,  and  looked  as 
consdous  and  knowmg  as  one  of  his  singleness  of  nund  and 
simplicity  of  habits  could  look.  Had  a  knife  penetrated  my 
flesh,  I  could  not  have  winced  more  than  I  did ;  still,  I  affected 
a  manner  that  was  very  foreign  to  my  feeHngs. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  Mr.  Drewett,  boy  ?"  asked 
^.  Hardinge,  witii  an  air  of  confidential  interest,  and  an  ear- 
nestness of  manner  that,  with  him,  was  inseparable  from  all  that 
concerned  his  daughter.     "  Do  you  approve  ?" 

'*  I  believe  I  understand  you,  sir ;  you  mean  me  to  infer  thai 
Mr.  Drewett  is  a  suitor  for  Miss  Hardinge's  hand." 
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^  It  would  be  improper  to  say  this  much  even  to  you,  MileSi 
did  not  Drewett  take  good  cure,  himseli^  to  let  everybody  know 

**  Possibly  with  a  view  to  keep  off  odier  pretwideite^"  I  rejoin- 
ed, with  a  bitterness  I  could  not  contrc^ 

Now  Mr.  Hardily  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  wor  d  to 
suspect  eviL  He  looked  surprised^  therefore,  at  my  remark, 
and  I  was  probably  not  much  out  of  the  way  in  &ncying  that 
he  looked  displeased. 

^That  is  not  right,  my  dear  boy^"  he  said  gravely.:  **'We 
should  try  to  think  liie  best,  and  not  ihe  worst,  of  our  f(dlow- 
creatures."  Excellent  old  man,  how&ithfulfy  didst,  thou  prac- 
tise on  thy  precept  I  ''  It  is  a  wise  rule,  and  a  safe  one ;  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  our  own  weaknesses.  Hien  it 
IS  but  natural  that  Drewett  should  wish  to  secure  Lucy ;  and  if 
he  adopt  no  means  less  manly  than  t^e  frank  avowal  of  hia  own 
attachment,  surely  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint.? 

I  was  rebuked ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  feh  that  the  rebuke  was 
merited.    As  some  atonement  for  my  error,  I  hastened  to  add, 

"^  Very  truly,  sir;  I  admit  the  nn£sdmess  of  ihy  remark,  and 
can  only  atone  for  it  by  adding,  it  is  quite  apparent  Mr.  J>rewett 
is  not  influenced  by  interested  motives,  mnoe  he  certainly  was 
attentive  to  Miss  Hardinge  previoudy  to  l^frs.  Bradfort's  death, 
and  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated  the  nature  of 
her  will" 

^*  Quite  true,  Miles,  and  very  properly  and  justly  remarked. 
Now,  to  you,  who  have  known  Lucy  from  childhood,  and  ^o  re- 
gard her  much  as  Rupert  does,  it  may  not  seem  so  vety  natu- 
ral  that  a  young  man  can  love  her  wani^y  and  strongly,  for 
herself^  alone ;  such  is  apt  to  be  the  efiect  of  brotherly  feeling ; 
but  I  can  assure  yoti,  Lucy  is  r^dly  a  charming,  ^  we  all  know 
she  is  a  most  excellent  giri  I"  >^ 

^'To  whom  are  yon  ^leaking  t&uS)  sir!  I  can  insure  you, 
notliing  is  easier  than  for  me  to  conceive  how  pos&ible  it  is  for 
any  man  to  love  yomr- daughter.  As  respects  Grace,  I  confbss 
there  is  a  difference ;  for  I  affirm  she  has  always  seemed  to  me 
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too  saintly,  too  mxich.  allied  to  heaven  already^  to  be  sabject, 
hers^  to  the  passibns  of  earth." 

'^  Thut  is  what  I  have  just  been  telling  yon^  and  we  mnst  en- 
deay^r  to  overcome  and  homanize — ^if  I  may  so  express  it^— 
Gracte's  propensity.  Th^re  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  a 
healthful  frnm^  of  mind,  in  a  religious  p<Mnt  of  view,  lifiles,  tlian 
excitement — ^it  is  disease,  trnd  not  Mth,  nor  chanty,  nor  hope, 
nor  humflity^  nOr  any  thing  that  is  commanded ;  but  our  native 
weaknesses  taking  a  wrong  dkection,  under  a  physical  impulse, 
rather  than  the  fruits  of  repentance,  and  the  succor  afforded  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  We  nowhere  read  of  any  excitement,  and 
bowlings,  and  wailings  aqaong  the  apostles." 

How  could  I  enlighten  the  good  old  man  on  the  subject  of 
my  sister^s  malady  ?  That  Grace,  with  her  well-tempered  mind, 
was  the  victim  of  religi<ms  exaggeration,  I  did  not  for  a  nioment 
believe ;  but  that  she  had  bad  her  heart  blighted,  her  affections 
withered,  her  hopes  deceived,  by  Bupert's  levity  and  interest- 
edness,  his  worldly-mindedness  and  vanity,  I  could  foresee,  and 
was  prepared  to  learn ;  thdngh  these  were  &ots  not  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  father  of  the  (^end^r.  I  made  m>  answer,  but 
managed,  to  turn  the  converJsatiori  toward  the  fenn,  and  those 
interests  about  fwhich  I  could  affect  an  interest  that  I  was  very 
far  from  feeling,  just  at  that  moment.  This  induced  the  diidne 
to  inquire  into  the  result  of  my  late  voyage,  and  enabled  me  to 
collect  sufficient  fortitude  to  meet  G^aoe,  with  the  semblance  of 
firmness,  at  least. 

Mr.  Hardingo  made  a  precofncerted  signal,  as  soon  as  he  came 
in  view  of  the  house,  that  apprised  its  ixmiates  t^my  atrfival ; 
and  we  knew,  while  stiU  h«df  a  mile  from  the  buildings,  that  the 
news  had  produced  ja  great  con^motjion.  All  the  blacks  met  us 
on  the  little  lawn^-for  the  girls,  since  reaching  womanhood, 
had  made  this  elumge  in  the  old  door-yard — ^and  I  hs(d  to  go 
through  the  process  of  shaking  hands  with  every  one  of  them. 
This  was  done  amid  hearty  bursts  of  laughter,  the  mode  in 
which  the  negroes  of  that  day  ahnost  always  betrayed  their  joy, 
and  many  a  ''welcome  hcmie,  Masser  Mile !"  and  ''where  a  Neb 
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got  to,  dis  time,  Masser  Milo  f '  was  asked  bj  more  than  one ; 
and  great  was  the  satisfisictioii,  when  I  told  his  generation  and 
race  that  the  Mthfdl  fellow  would  be  up  with  the  cart  that  was 
to  convey  my  luggage.  But  Qrace  awaited  me.  I  broke 
through  the  throng,  ^nd  entered  the  house.  In  the  door  I  was 
met  by  Chloe,  a  girl  about  my  own  sister's  age,  and  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  NeVs  by  the  half-blood,  who  had  been  preferred  of 
late  years  to  functions  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  lady's 
maid.  I  say  of  the  half-blood ;  for,  to  own  the  truth,  few  of 
the  New  York  blacks,  in  that  day,  could  have  taken  from  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  under  the  old  dictum  of  the  conmion  law, 
which  declared  that  none  but  heirs  of  the  whole  blood  should 
inherit  Chloe  met  me  in  the  door-way,  and  greeted  me  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  as  she  curtsied,  and  really  looked  as 
pleased  as  ail  my  slaves  did,  at  seeing  their  young  master  again. 
How  they  touched  my  heart,  at  times,  by  their  manner  of  talk- 
ing about  ^  ole  Masser,  and  oU  Missus,"  always  subjects  of  re- 
gret among  negroes  who  had  been  well  treated  by  them.  Meta- 
physicians may  reason  as  subtly  as  they  can  about  the  races  and 
^  colors,  and  on  the  aptitude  of  the  black  to  acquire,  but  no  one 
can  ever  persuade  me  out  of  the  belief  of  their  extraordinary 
aptitude  to  love.  As  between  themselves  and  their  masters, 
their  own  children  and  those  of  the  race  to  whicb  they  were 
subject,  I  have  often  seen  instances  which  have  partaken  of  the 
attachment  of  the  dog  to  the  human  family ;  and  cases  in  which 
the  children  of  their  masters  have  been  preferred  to  those  of 
th^r  own  flesh  and  blood,  were  of  constant  occurrence. 

"  I  hope  you  been  worry  well,  sah,  Masser  Mile,"  said  Chloe, 
who  had  s(mie  extra  refinement,  as  the  growth  of  her  position. 

"  Perfectly,  my  good  girl,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking 
80  wdl — ^you  really  are  growing  handsome,  Chloe." 

"  Oh !  Masser  Mile — ^you  so  droll ! — ^now  you  stay  home,  sab, 
long  time  ?" 

"  I  am  afrfdd  not,  Chloe,  but  one  never  knows.     Where  shall 
'  I  findmy  sistcarf 

''Miss  Orace  tell  me  come  here,  Masser  Mle,  and  say  she 
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wUb  to  see  you  in  de  family  room.  She  wiut  dere,  now,  some 
time." 

"  Thank  you,  Chloe ;  and  do  you  see  that  no  one  interrupts 
us.    I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  near  a  year." 

'*  Sartain,  sah ;  all  as  you  say."  Then  the  girl,  whose  hoe 
shone  like  a  black  bot^e  that  had  just  been  dipped  m  water, 
showed  her  brilliant  teeth,  from  ear  to  ear,  laughed  outright, 
looked  foolish,  after  which  she  looked  earnest,  when  the  secret 
burst  out  of  her  heart,  19  the  melodious  voice  of  a  young  ne- 
gress,  that  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  "  Where 
Neb,  Masser  Mile  ?  what  he  do  now,  de/cMer?" 

**  He  will  kiss  you  in  ten  minutes,  Chloe ;  so  put  the  best 
fiace  on  the  matter  you  are  able." 

"  Dat  he  won't — de  sauce-box — Miss  Grace  teach  me  better 
dan  datJ^ 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  proceeded  toward  the  triangu- 
lar little  room,  with  steps  so  hurried  and  yet  so  nervous,  that  I 
do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have  laid  my  hand  on  a  lock  in 
a  manner  so  tremulous — ^I  found  myself  obliged  to  pause,  ere 
I  could  muster  resolution  to  open  the  door,  a  hope  coming  over 
me  that  the  impatience  of  Grace  would  save  me  the  trouble, 
and  that  I  should  find  her  in  my  arm&  before  I  should  be  call- 
ed on  to  exercise  any  more  fortitude*  All  was  still  as  death, 
however,  within  the  room,  and  I  opened  the  door,  as  if  I  ex* 
pccted  to  find  one  of  the  bodies  I  had  formerly  seen  in  its  coffin, 
in  this  last  abiding  place  above  ground,  of  one  dead.  My  sister 
was  on  the  causeuse,  literally  unable  to  rise  from  debility  and 
agitation.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  shock  her  appear- 
ance gave  me.  I  was  prepared  for  a  change,  but  not  one  that 
placed  her,  as  my  heart  instantly  announced,  so  near  the  grave  I 

Grace  extended  both  arms,  and  I  threw  myself  at  her  side, 
drew  her  within  my  embrace,  and  folded  her  to  my  heart,  with 
the  tenderness  with  which  one  would  have  embraced  an  infant 
In  this  situation  we  both  wept  violently,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  sobbed  like  a  child.  I  dare  say  five  minutes  passed 
in  this  way,  without  ei/her  of  us  speaking  a  word. 
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**  A  merciful  and  all-gracious  €rod  be  pndsed !  Yon  are  re 
stor^  to  me  in  time,  Miles  I"  murmured  my  sister,  at  length. 
"  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  too  late." 

'*  Grace !  Grace !  what  means  this,  lore  f  Mj  precious,  mj 
only,  my  moit  dearly  beloved  sister,  why  do  I  find  you  thus  f  * 

^  Is  it  i^ecessary  to  speak^  Miles  ?— cannot  you  see  9 — do  you 
not  see,  and  nnderstand  it  all  P 

The  fervent  pressure  I  gave  my  dster,  announced  how  plainly 
I  comprehended  the  whole  history.  .  That  Ghrace  could  ever 
love,  and  forget,  I  did  not  believe ;  but,  that  her  tenderness  for 
Rupert— one  whom  I  knew  for  so  frivolous  and  selfish  a  heing, 
should  reduce  her  to  this  terrible  state,  I  had  not  indeed  f6re- 
seen  as  a  thing  possible.  little  did  I  then  understand  how 
confidingly  a  woman  loves,  and  how  ^t  she  is  to  endow  the 
being  of  her  choice  with  all  the  qualities  she  could  wish  him 
to  possess.  :  In  the  amguish  of  my  soul  I  muttered,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  *'  the  l^eartless  villiun !" 

Grace  instantiy  rose;  from  my  arms.  At  that  moment  she 
looked  more  like  a  ereature  of  heaven,  than  one  that  was  still 
eonnected  with  this  wicked  world.  Her  beauty  could  scarce* 
ly  be  called  impaired,  though  I  dreaded  that  die  would  be 
snatched  away  from  me  in  the  course  of  l^e  interview ;  so  frail 
and  weak  did  it  appear  was  her  hold  of  life.  In  some  re^>ects 
I  nerer  saw  her  more  lovely  than  she  seemed  on  this  very  occa- 
^n.  This  was  when  the  hectic  of  disease  imparted  to  the 
sweetest  and  most  saisot-like  eyes  that  were  ever  set  in  the  hxh 
man  count0naiioe,  a  sfpecies  of  holy  illuminatioai.  Her  counte* 
nance,  now,  was  pale  and  colorless,  however,  and  her  k>ok  sor- 
rowful  and  filled  with  reproadi. 

"  Brother,"  she  said^  solemnly,  '*  this  must  not  be.  It  is  not 
what  God  commands — it  is  not  what  I  exipected  from  you — 
what  I  have  a  ri^  to  expect,  from  one  whom  I  am  assured 
loves  tne,  though  none  oUi^r  of  eairA  can  be  said  to  do  so." 

<^  It  is  not  easy^  my  sister,  for  a  man  to  forget  or  fr)i]^ve  the 
wretch  who  has  so  long  misled  you — misled  us  all,  and  theo 
turned  to  another,  under  the  impulse  of  mere  vanity.*' 
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'*  Miles,  my  kind  and  manly  brother,  listen-  to  me,"  Grace 
rejoined,  fenrentiy  pressing  one  of  my  hands  in  both  of  hers, 
and  scarcely  able  to  command  herself^  thro^h  alarm.  "  All 
tlioughts  of  anger,  of  resentment,  of  pride  even,  must  be  for- 
gotten. You :  owe  it  to  my  sex^  to  the  dreadful  imputations 
that  mi^t  otherwise  rest  on  my  name — ^had  I  any  thing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  as  a  woman.  I  conld  snbnlit  to  any  punish- 
ment ;  but  surely,  surely,  it  is  not  a  sin  so  nnpalrdonable  to  be 
unable  to  oommand  the  affections,  that  I  Reserve  to  hayc  my 
name,  afl^r  I.  shall  be  dead,  mixed  up  with  rumors ;  connected 
with  such  a  quarrel.  You  have  lived  as  br«D<hers,  too— 4h^ 
there  is  good,  excellent,  truthful,  pious  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  is 
yet  my  guardian,  you  know;  and  Lucy,  dear,  true-hearted, 
feithful  Lucy"— 

'<  Why  is  ijot  dear,  true-hearted,  faithful  Lucy,  here,  watching 
over  you,  Grace,  at  thb  very  moment  f  I  demanded,  huskily. 

*'  She  knows  nothing  of  my  situation — ^it  is  a  secret,  as  well 
as  its  caus^  from  all  but  God,  myself  and  you.  Ah  I  I  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deceive  your  love,  Miles!  which  has 
ever  been  to  me,  all  that  a  sister  could  desire." 

"  And  Lucy  I  how  has  her  affection  been  deceived?  Has  she 
too,  eyes  only  for  those  she  has  recently  learned  to  admire?" 

^  You  do. her  injustice,  brother.  Lucy  has  not  seen  me,  smce 
the  great  change  that  I  can  myself  see  has  come  over  me.  An- 
other time,  I  will  tell  you  all.  At  present  I  can  only  say,  that 
as  soon  i^  I  had  certain  explanationis  with  Rupert,  I  teft  town, 
and  have  studiously  concealed  from  dear  Lucy  the  si»X»  of  my 
declining  health.  I  write  to  h^  we^y,  and  get  answers  (  every 
thing  passing  between  us  its  dieerfully^  And,  appiirently,  as  hap 
pily  as  ever.  No^  do  n6t  Uame  Lucy ;  whp,  I  am  certain,  would 
quit  every  thii^  and  everybody  to  oome  to  me,  had  she  the 
smallest  notion  of  the  truth.  Oil  the  contrary,  I  believe  she 
thinks  I  would  rather  not  have  her  at  dawbonny,  just  at  this 
moment,  miueh  as  she  knows  I  love  her;  for,  one  of  Lucy's  ob- 
lervatioa  imd  Opportunities  eiumot  but  suspect  the  ttaiiL  Let 
me  lie  on  your  breast,  brother ;  it  wearies  me  to  talk  s6  much." 
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I  sat  holding  this  beloved  sister  in  my  anns,  fhlly  an  hour, 
neither  of  us  speaking.  I  was  iifraid  of  injuring  her,  by  farther 
excitement,  and  she  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  silence,  from  the 
feelings  of  maiden  shame  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
mingled  with  such  a  dialogue.  As  my  cheek  leaned  on  her 
silken  hair,  I  could  see  hage  tears  rolling  down  the  pallid  cheeks; 
but  the  ocoadonal  pressure  of  the  hands,  told  me  how  much  she 
was  gladdened  by  my  presence.  After  some  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  exhausted  girl  dropped  into  feverish  and  disturbed 
sbmbers,  that  I  would  have  remmned  motionless  throughout  the 
night  to  maintain.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  quite  an  hour  before 
this  scene  terminated.  Grace  then  arose,  and  smd,  with  one  of 
her  most  angelic  smiles — 

'*  You  see  how  it  is  with  me.  Miles — feeble  as  an  intot,  and 
almost  as  troublesome.  You  must  bear  with  me,  for  you  will 
be  my  nurse.  One  promise  I  must  have,  dearest,  before  we 
leave  this  room." 

"  It  is  yours,  my  sister,  let  it  be  what  it  may ;  I  can  now  re- 
fuse you  nothing,"  said  I,  melted  to  feminine  tenderness.  *  '*  And 
yet,  G-race,  since  you  exact  a  promise,^/  have  a  mind  to  attach 
a  condition." 

<*  What  condition,  Miles,  can  you  attach,  that  I  will  refuse  f 
I  consent  to  every  thing,  without  even  knowing  your  wishes." 

**  Then  I  promise  not  to  call  Rupert  to  an  account  for  his 
conduct — not  to  question  him — ^nay,  even  not  to  reproach  him," 
I  rejoined,  enlar^ng  my  pledges,  as  I  saw  by  Grace's  eyes  that 
she  exacted  still  more. 

The  last  promise,  however,  appeared  fully  to  satisfy  her.  She 
kissed  my  hand,  and  I  hit  hot  tears  Ming  on  it. 

**  Now  name  your  conditions,  dearest  brother,"  she  said,  aft^ 
a  little  time  taken  to  recover  herself; ''  name th^n,  and  see  how 
gladly  I  shall  aoc^t  them  all." 

*'  I  have  but  one — it  is  this.  I  must  take  the  complete  direo- 
tiou  of  the  care  of  you — must  have  power  fo  send  for  what 
physician  I  pl^tse,  what  Mmids  I  please,  what  advice  or  regimen 
IpleaMl" 
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^Oh!  Miles,  you  eould  not — cannot  think  of  sending  for 

*^  Certainly  not ;  his  presence  would  drive  me  from  the  honse. 
With  that  one  exception,  then,  my  condition  is  allowed  f* 

Grace  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  sunk  on  my  bosom  again, 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  scene  through  which  she  had  just 
gone.  I  pefoeived  it  would  not  do  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
subject  we  had  been  alluding  to,  rather  than  discussing ;  and  for 
another  hour  did  I  sit  sustaining  that  bdoved  form,  declining  to 
speak,  and  commanding  silence  on  her  part  At  the  end  of  this 
second' little  sle^,  Grace  was  more  refreshed  than  she  had  been 
after  her  first  troubled  repose,  and  she  declared  herself  able  to 
walk  to  her  room,  where  she  wished  to  lie  on  her  own  bed  until 
the  hour  of  dinner.  I  summoned  Ohloe,  and,  together,  we  led 
the  invidid  to  her  chamber.  As  we  threaded  the  long  passages, 
my  sister's  head  rested  on  my  bosom,  her  eyes  were  turned 
affectionately  upward  to  my  &ce,  and  several  times  I  felt  the 
gentle  pressure  of  her  emaciated  hands,  given  in  the  fervor  of 
devoted  sisterly  love. 

I  needed  an  hour  to  compose  myself  «fter  this  mterview.  In 
the  privacy  of  my  own  room  I  wept  like  a  child  oVer  the  wreck 
of  the  being  I  had  left  so  beautiful  and  perfect,  though  even  then 
the  canker  of  doubt  had  begun  to  take  root.  I  had  yet  her  ex- 
planations to  hear,  and  resolved  to  command  myself  so  &r  as  to 
receive  them  in  a  manner  not  to  increase  the  pdin  Grace  must 
foel  in  making  them.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  calm,  I  sat  down 
to  write  letters.  One  was  to  Marble.  I  desired  him  to  let  the 
second  mate  see  the  ship  discharged,  and  to  come  up  to  me  by 
the  return  of  the  sloop.  I  wished  to  see  him  in  person,  as  I  did 
not  think  I  could  be  able  to  go  out  in  the  vessel  on  her  next 
voyage,  and  I  intended  him  to  sail  in  her  as  master.  It  was 
necessary  we  should  consult  together  personally.  I  did  not  con- 
ceal the  reason  of  this  determination,  though  I  said  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  my  sister's  state.  Marble  had  a  list  of  physicians 
given  him,  and  he  was  to  bring  up  with  him  the  one  he  could 
obtun,  commencing  with  the  first  named  and  following  in  the 
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order  giren.  I  had  earned  ten  thoosand  dollars,  net,  by  the 
labors  of  the  past  year,  and  I  determined  every  dollar  of  it  ^onld 
be  devoted  to  obtaining  the  best  advice  the  country  then  afforded. 
I  had  sent  for  anch  men  as  Hosack,  Post,  Bajdey,  IkTEiiight, 
Moore,  etc.,  and  even  thought  of  procuring  Bosh  fijom  Phila- 
delphia) but  was  deterred  from  nu^dng  the  attempt  by  the  di»> 
tance  and  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency.  In  1803,  Phila- 
delphia was  about  three  daysV  journey  from  Clawbonny^  even 
allowing  for  a  &vorable  time  on  the  river,  with  a  moderately 
unfavorable,  five  or  six,  whereas  the  distance  can  now  be  passed, 
including  the  chances  of  meeting  the  departures  and  anivals  of 
the  different  Hues,  in  from  twdve  to  fifteen  hours.  Such  is  one 
<^  the  prodigious  effects  cf  an  improved  dvilization ;  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  motion,  and  which  Ms  short  of  luxury,  or  great 
personal  comfort,  this  country  takes  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  That  it  is  as  much  in  arrears  in  other  great  essentials, 
however,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  tavern  comforts,  no  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  better  civilization  of  Europe  can  deny. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  have  gone  backward  in  this  last  par- 
ticular within  the  present  centuiy,  and  all  owing  to  the  ii^reas- 
ingly  gregarious  habits  of  the  population.  But  to  return  to  my 
painful  theme,  from  whicSi,  even  at  this  distainee  of  time,  I  am 
only  too  ready  to  escape. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  Lucy,  but  hesitated.  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  summon  her.  to  Clawbonny  or  Jiot.  That  she 
would  come,  and  that  instantly,  the  moment  she  was  apprued  of 
Grace's  condition,  I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt .  I  was  not  so 
mad  as  to  do  her  character  injustice,  beioanse  I  had  my  doubts 
about  being  loved  as  I  had  once  hoped  to  be.  That  Lucy  was 
attached  to  me,  in  one  sense,  I  did  jiot  in  the  least  doubt ;  this 
her  late  reception  of  me  sufficiently  proved,  and  I  copld  not 
question  her  continued  affection  for  Grace  afber  all  the  latter  had 
just  told  me.  Even  did  Lucy  {»efer  Andrew  Ih^wett,  it  was  no 
proof  she  was  not  just  as  kind-hearted,  as  ready  to  be  of  service, 
and  as  true  in  her  friendship,  as  she  ever  had  been.  Stall,  she 
was  Rupert's  sbter,  must  have  penetration  enough  to  understand 
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Ih^  cause  of  Grac^^s  illness,  and  might  not  enter  as  folly  into  licr 
wrongs  as  one  could  idsk  in  a  person  that  was  to  watch  the  sick 
pillow.  I  resolyed  to  learn  more  that  day,  before  this  portion  of 
my  duty  was  dischaiged* 

Keb  was  summoned  and  sent  to  the  wharf  with  an  order  to 
get  the  Walfingford  ready  to  sail  for  town  at  the  first  favorable 
moment.  The  sloop  was  merely  to  be  in  ballast,  and  was  to  re- 
turn to  Clawbonny  with  no  unnecessary  delay.  There  was  an 
eminent  but  retired  physician  of  the  name  of  Bard,  who  had  a 
country  residence  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  within 
a  few  hours'  sail  from  Clawbonny.  I  knew  his  character,  though 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  him  personally.  Few  of  us  of  the 
right  bank,  indeed,  belonged  to  the  circles  of  the  left  in  that  day ; 
the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  have  since 
brought  the  western  side  into  more  notice.  I  wrote  also  to  Dr. 
Bard,  inclosing  a  check  for  a  suitable  fee,  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  his  feelings — ^which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  with 
such  a  man— ^nd  ordered  Neb  to  go  out  in  the  Grace  and  Lucy 
immediately  to  deliver  the  message.  Just  as  this  arrangement 
was  completed,  Chloe  came  to  summon  me  to  my  sister's  room. 

I  found  Grace  still  lying  on  her  bed)  but  stronger,  and  mate- 
rially refreshed.  For  a  moment  I  began  to  think  my  fears  had 
exaggerated  the  danger,  and  that  I  was  not  to  lose  my  sister.  A 
few  minutes  of  dose  observation,  however,  convinced  me  that 
the  first  impression  was  the  true  one.  I  am  not  skilled  in  the 
theories  of  the  science,  if  there  be  any  great  science  about  it, 
and  can  hardly  explain  even  now  the  true  physical  condition  of 
Grace.  She  had  pent  up  her  sufferings  in  ter  own  bosom  for 
six  cruel  months  in  the  solitude  of  a  country4iouse,  living  most 
of  the  time  entirely  alone,  and  this,  they  tell  me,  is  what  few 
oven  of  the  most  robust  frames  can  do  with  impunity*  Frail  as 
she  had  ever  seemed,  her  lungs  were  sound,  and  she  spoke  easily 
and  with  almost  all  her  ongimd  force,  so  that  her  wasting  away 
was  not  the  consequence  of  any  thing  pnlmonaiy.  I  rather  think 
the  phyincal  effects  were  to  be  traced  to  the  unhealthy  action  of 
the  fiuids,  which  were  deranged  tliroiigh  the  stomach  and  splee^t. 
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The  insensible  perspiration  was  affected  also,  I  believo,  tiie  pores 
of  the  skin  foiling  to  do  their  datj.  I  dare  say  there  is  not  ^a 
graduate  of  the  thousand  and  one  medical  colleges  of  the  country 
who  is  not  prepared  to  laagh  at  this  theory,  while  nnable,  quite 
likely,  to  produce  a  bettcr-Hso  much  easier  is  it  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up ;  but  my  object  is  merely  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  my  poor  sister's  situation.  In  outward  appearance,  her 
countenance  denoted  that  expression  which  the  French  so  weU 
describe  by  the  customary  term  of  ^^fatiguey^  rather  than  any 
other  positive  indication  of  disease — Grace's  frame  was  so  deli- 
cate by  nature,  that  a  little  foiling  away  was  not  as  perceptible 
in  her  as  it  would  have  been  in  most  persons,  though  her  beau« 
tiful  little  hands  wanted  that  fulness  which  had  rendered  their 
taper  fingers  and  roseate  tint  formerly  so  very  feiiltloss.  There 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  fover,  as  her  color  was  often 
higher  than  was  formerly  usual.  It  was  this  circumstance  that 
continued  to  render  her  beauty  even  unearthly,  without  its  being 
accompanied  by  the  emaciation  so  oommon  in  the  latter  stages 
of  pulmonary  disease,  though  its  tendency  was  strongly  to  un- 
dermine her  strength. 

Grace,  without  rising  from  her  pillow,  now  asked  me  for  an 
outline  of  my  late  voyage.  She  heard  me,  I  make  no  doubt, 
with  real  interest,  for  all  Uiat  concerned  me,  in  a  measure  con- 
cerned her.  Her  smile  was  sweetness  itself  as  she  listened  to 
my  successes ;  and  the  interest  she  manifested  in  Marble,  with 
whose  previous  history  she  was  well  acquainted,  was  not  less 
than  I  had  felt  myself,  ih  hearing  his  own.  account  of  his  adven- 
tures. All  this  delighted  nie,  as  it  went  to  prove  that  I  had  be- 
guiled tibe  suffered  from  brooding  over  her  own  sorrows;  and 
what  might  not  be  hoped  for,  cotdd  we  lead  her  back  to  mingle 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  surround  her  with  the  few 
friends  she  so  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  absence,  perhaps,  had 
lai^dy  contributed  to  reducing  her  to  her  present  state  ?  This 
thought  recalled  Lucy  to  my  mini,  and  the  virish  I  had  to  ascertain 
how  for  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  latter,  to  be  summoned  to 
Clawbonny.  I  determined  to  lead  t^e  conversation  to  this  sabiect. 
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**  You  have  told  mie,  Grace,"  I  said,  "  that  you  send  and  re- 
ceive letters  weekly,  to  and  from  Lucy  ?" 

"  Each  time  the  Wallingford  goes  and  comes ;  and  that,  yor 
know,  is  weekly.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  got  no  letter  to-day 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sloop  sailed  before  her  time.  The 
Lord  High  Admiral  was  on  board ;  and,  like  wind  and  tide,  he 
waits  for  no  man  I'* 

*'  Bless  you — ^bless  you,  dearest  sister — ^this  gayety  removes  a 
mountain  from  my  heart !" 

Grace  looked  pleased  at  first ;  then,  as  she  gazed  wistfully  into 
my  face,  I  could  see  her  own  expression  change  to  one  of  melan- 
choly concern.  Large  tears  started  from  her  eyes,  and  three  oi 
four  followed  each  other  down  her  cheeks.  All  this  said,  plaine. 
than  words,  that,  though  a  fond  brother  might  be  momentarily 
deceived,  she  herself  foresaw  the  end.  I  bowed  my  head  to  the 
pillow,  stifled  the  groans  that  oppressed  me,  and  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks.  To  put  an  end  to  these  distressing 
scenes,  I  determined  to  be  more  businesslike  in  future,  and  sup- 
press all  feeling,  as  much  as  possible. 

"  The  Lord  High  Admiral,"  I  resumed,  "  is  a  species  of  Turk, 
on  board  ship,  as  honest  Moses  Marble  will  tell  you,  when  you 
see  him,  Ghrace.  But,  now  for  Lucy  and  her  letters — ^I  dare  say 
the  last  are  filled  with  tender  secrets,  touching  such  persons 
as  Andrew  Drewett,  and  others  of  her  admirers,  which  render  it 
improper  to  show  any  of  them  to  me  ?" 

Grace  looked  at  me,  with  earnestness,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  I  was  really  as  unconcerned  as  I  affected  to  be.  Then 
she  seemed  to  muse,  picking  the  cotton  of  the  spotless  counter- 
pane on  which  she  was  lying,  like  one  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or 
think. 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  I  resumed,  forcing  a  smile ;  "  the  hint  has 
l>een  indiscreet.  A  rough  son  of  Neptune  is  not  the  proper  con- 
fidant for  the  secrets  of  Miss  Lucy  Hardinge.  Perhaps  you  arc 
right ;  fidelity  to  each  other  being  indispensable  in  your  sex." 

"  It  is  not  that.  Miles.  I  doubt  if  Lucy  ever  wrote  me  a  line 
tltat  you  might  not  see ;  in  proof  of  which,  you  shall  have  the 
22 
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packnge  of  her  letters,  with  fuH  penmssioii  to  read  eyerj  one 
of  them.  It  will  be  like  reading  the  correspondence  of  ahot&er 
8i8ter:\ 

1  fancied  Grace  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  last,  word  she  used ; 
and  I  started  at  its  unwelcome  sound — ^unwelcome,  as  applied 
to  Lucy  Harjdinge^  to  a  degree  that  I  caniiot  express,  I  had 
observed  that  Lucy  never  used  any  of  these  tiirms,  as  connected 
with  me,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  had  indulged  in 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  she  was  consdiotls  of  a  tenderer  sen* 
timent  But  Lucy  was  so  natural,  so  totally  fre6  from  exagger- 
ation,  so  just  and  true  in  all  her  feelings;  that  one  could  not 
expect  from  her  most  of  the  acts  of  gbli^  weakness.  As  for 
Grace,  she  called  Qiloe,  gaVe  h^  the  keys  of  he*  secretary,  and 
told  her  to  bring  me  the  package  she  descdbed. 

''  Go  and  look  over  them,  Miles,^'  smd  my  sister,  as  I  received 
the  letters;  *^ there  must  be  more  than  twenty ofthem,  and  you 
can  read  half  befere  the  dinner  hour.  I  will  meet  fou  at  table ; 
and  let  me  implore  y<Hi  not  to  alarm  good  Mr.  Hardihge.  He 
does  not  believe  me  seriously  ill ;  and  it  cannot  benefit  him  or 
me  to  cause  him  pain.'' 

I  promised  discretion,  and  hastened  to  my  own  room  with 
the  precious  bundle  of  Lucy's  letters.  Shall  I  own  the  truth  I 
I  kissed  the  papers,  fervently,  before  they  wete  loosened^  ahd  it 
seemed  to  me  I  possessed  a  treasure,  in  hdkling  in  my  hand  so 
many  of  the  dear  girl's  ej^tles.  I  commenced  in  the  order  of 
the  date,  and  began  to  read  with  eagerness.  It.  was  impossible 
for  Lucy  Hardinge  to  Write  to  one  she  loved,  and  not  exhibit 
the  truth  and  nature  of  her  feetingsi.  These  a|^>e8r^d  in  every 
paragraph  in  which  it  was  proper  to  make  any  allnsicns  of  the 
sort.  But  the  letters  had  other  charms.  It  was  apparent 
throughout,  that  the  writer  Vas  ignorant  that  she  wrote  to  an 
invalid,  though  she  could  not  but  kuow  that  she.  wrote  to  a  re- 
cluse. Her  aim  evidently  was  to  amuse  Grace,  of  whose  mental 
sufferings  she  could  not  well  be  ignorant.  Lucy  was  a  keen  ob- 
server, and  her  epistles  were  filled  with  amusing  conmients  on 
the  follies  that  were  daily  committed  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
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m  Paris  or  London.  I  was  deliglited  with  the  delicate  pongen* 
cj  of  heir  satire,  which,  however,  was  totally  removed  from  vut 
gar  scandal  There  was  nothing  in  these  letters  that  might  not 
have  been  nttered  in  a  dmwing-room,  to  any  hut  the  persons 
eoncemed;  iEmd  yet  they  were  filled  witlL:a  humor  that  rose 
often  to  wit,  relieved  by  a  tact  and  tasite  that  a  man  never  could 
have  attained.  Tlironghoat^  it  was  a^arent  to  me.  Lady,  in  or- 
der to  amnse  G]bice,*was  giving  &11  scope  to  a  natural  talent— ^ 
one  that  &r  suri^assied  the  same  capacity  in  her  brother,  being 
as  true  as  his  was  meretriqious  and  jesoitical^— Which  she  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  hs  all,  merely  because  she  had  nOt  seen 
an  occasion  fit  for  its  use.  Alhisians  in  the  letters,  th^selves, 
proved  that  Cfrace  had  commented  on  this  tmexpected  disphiy 
of  observant  humor,  and  had  expressed  her  snrpiise  at  its  exist- 
ence. It  was  then  as  novel  to  my  sister  as  it  wa&  to  mysel£  I 
was  struck  also  with  the  fact,  that  Rupert's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear once  in  all  these  Wtters.  They  embraced  just  twenty-seven 
weeks,  between  the  earliest  imd  the  latest  date;  and  there  were 
nine-and^wenty  letter^,  two  having  been  sent  by  private  convey- 
ances ;  her  Cither's,  most  probably,  hie  occasionally  making  the 
journey  by  land ;  yet  no  one  of  them  contained  the  slighteMi  il- 
lusion to  her  brother,  or  to  either  of  the  Meftons.  This  was 
enough  to  let  me  know  how  well  Lucy  understood  the  reason  of 
Orace's  withdrawal  to  Ckwbonny. 

"  And  how  is  it  with  Miles  Wallingford's  name  J"  some  of  my 
fkir  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask.  I  went  carefully  througk  the 
package  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  I  set  asiae  two,  as  the 
only  exceptions  in  which  my  name  did  not  appear.  On  exam- 
ildng  these  two  with  jealous  care,  I  foUnd  each  had  a  poi^ript, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  following  effect :  '*  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  Wlea  has  sidled  for  Malta,  having  at  last  Idft  those  stubborn 
Turks.  I  ami  glad  of.  this,  ats  one  ^ould  not  wish  to  have  the 
excellent  feUow  shut  ti^  in  the  Seven  Towers,  however  honorable 
it  may  have  been."  The  other  postscript  contained  this :  ^  Dear 
Miles  has  got  to  Leghorn,  my  &ther  tells  me,  and  may  bo  ex- 
,pected  home  this  summer.     How  great  happiness  this  will  bring 
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Jon,  dearest  Grace,  I  can  well  understand ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  no  one  will  rejoice  more  to  see  him  again  than  his  late 
guardian  and  myselfl" 

That  the  papers  were  often  looked  over  to  catch  reports  of 
mj  mov^nents  in  Europe,  by  means  of  ships  arriving  from  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  was  i^parent  enough ;  but  I  scarce 
knew  what  to  make  of  the  natural  and  simply  affectioilate  man* 
ner  in  which  my  name  was  introduced.  It  m^ht  proceed  from 
a  wish  to  gratify  Grace,  and  a  desire  to  let  the  idster  know  aU 
that  she  herself  possessed  touching  the  brother's  movements* 
Then  Andrew  Drewett's  name  occurred  very  frequently,  though 
it  was  generally  in  connection  with  that  of  his  mother,  who 
had  evidently  constituted  herself  a  sort  of  r^ular  ehaperoM  for 
Lucy,  more  especially  during  the  time  she  was  kept  out  of  the 
gay  world  by  her  mourning.  I  read  several  of  these  passages 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  in  order  to  detect  the  feel- 
ing with  which  they  had  been  written ;  but  the  most  practised 
art  could  not  have  more  successfully  concealed  any  secret  of 
this  sort,  than  Lucy's  nature.  This  often  proves  to  be  the 
case  i  the  just-minded  and  true  among  men  daily  becoming  the 
profoundest  mysteries  to  a  vicious,  cunning,  deceptive,  and  self- 
ish world.  An  honest  man,  indeed,  is  ever  a  paradox  to  all  but 
those  who  see  things  with  Ids  own  eyes.  This  is  the  reas<Hi  that 
improper  motives  are  so  often  imputed  to  the  umplest  and 
seemingly  mo^t  honest  deeds. 

The  result  was,  to  write,  entreating  Lucy  to  come  to  daw- 
bonny  ;  fuit^Hng  care  to  secure  her  father's  assent^  to  aid  my 
request.  This  was  done  in  a  way  not  to  aWaken  any  alarm, 
and  yet  with  sufficient  strength  to  reiider  it  tolerably  certain 
she  would  come.  On  deliberate  reflection,  and  after  seeitig  my 
sister  at  table,  where  she  ate  nothing  but  a  light  vegetable  diet, 
and  passing  the  evening  with  her,  I  thot^ht  I  could  not  do  less 
in  justice  to  the  invalid  or  her  friend.  I  took  the  course  with 
great  regret  on  several  accounts ;  and,  among  others,  from  a  re- 
luctance to  appear  to  draw  Lucy  away  from  the  society  of  tay 
rival,  into  my  own.     Yet  what  right  had  I  to  call  myself  the 
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rival  or  competitor  of  a  man  who  had  openly  professed  an  at*- 
tachment,  where  I  had  never  breathed  a  syllable  myself  that 
might  not  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  langaage  of  that  friend- 
ship, which  lime,  and  habit,  and  a  respect  for  each  other's  qual- 
ities, so  easily  awaken  among  the  young  of  different  sexes  ?  I 
had  been  educated  almost  as  Lucy's  brother ;  and  why  should 
she  not  feel  toward  me  as  one  ? 

Neb  went  out  in  the  boat  as  soon  as  he  got  his  orders,  and 
the  Wallingford  s^ed  again  in  ballast  that  very  night  She 
did  not  remain  at  the  wharf  an  hour  after  her  wheat  was  out  I 
felt  easier  when  these  duties  were  discharged,  and  was  better  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  night  in  peace.  Grace's  manner  and  appear- 
ance, too,  contributed  to  this  calm ;  for  she  seemed  to  revive, 
and  to  experience  some  d^ree  of  earthly  happiness,  in  having 
her  brother  near  her.  When  Mr.  Hardinge  read  prayers  that 
night,  she  came  to  the  chair  where  I  stood,  took  my  hand  in 
hers,  and  knelt  at  my  side.  I  was  touched  to  tears  by  this  act 
of  affection,  which  spoke  as  much  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
sainted  and  departed  spirit,  lingering  around  those  it  had  loved 
on  earth,  as  of  the  affection  of  the  world.  I  folded  the  dear 
girl  to  my  bosom,  as  I  left  her  at  the  door  of  her  own  room 
that  night,  and  went  to  my  own  pillow,  with  a  heavy  heart 
Seamen  pray  little ;  less  than  they  ought,  amid  the  rude  scenes 
of  their  hazardous  lives^  Still,  I  had  not  quite  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  childhood,  and  sometimes  I  practised  on  them.  That 
night  I  prayed  fervently,  beseeching  God  to  spare  my  sister,  if 
in  his  wisdom  it  were  meet ;  and  I  humbly  invoked  his  bless- 
ings on  the  excellent  divine,  and  on  Lucy,  by  name.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  let  who  may  deride  the  act 
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CHAPTEEXXDL 

*  WhMwrer  mrow  Ia,  ralirf  would  be ; 
If  yoa  do  aorrow  at  mj  grief  in  lore, 
B7  giving  lore,  your  eorroir  and  mj  grief 
Were  both  exterminU** 

As  Tov  LtKM  1% 

I  SAW  but  little  of  Grace,  daring  the  early  part  of  the  sao* 
ecediog  day.  She  had  unifonnlj  break&sted  in  her  own  room, 
of  late,  and,  in  the  short  visit  I  paid  her  there,  I  found  her  com- 
posed, with  an  appearance  of  renewed  strength  that  encouraged 
me  greatly,  as  to  the  future.  Mr.  Hardinge  insisted  on  render- 
ing an  account  of  his  stewardship,  that  morning,  and  I  let  the 
good  divine  have  his  own  way ;  though,  had  he  asked  me  for 
a  receipt  in  full,  I  would  cheerfully  have  given  it  to  him,  with- 
out examining  a  single  item.  There  Was  a  singular  peculiaiity 
about  Mr.  Hardinge.  No  one  could  live  less  for  the  world 
genendly;  no  one  was  less  qualified  to  stperlntendeictensive 
worldly  interests,  thut  required  care,  or  thoi^ht;  and  no  one 
would  have  been  a  more  unsafe  executor  in  miUiteiirs  that  were 
intricate  or  involved :  still,  in  the  mere  business  of  accoutts,  he 
was  ais  methodical  and  exact  as  the  most  faithful  banker,  fidd- 
ly honest,  and  with  a  strict  r^ard  for  the  rights  of  others,  Uving 
moreover  on  a  mere  pittance,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  Kfe,  thia 
conscientious  divine  never  contracted  a  debt  he  could  not  pay. 
What  rendered  this  caution  more  worthy  of  remark,  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  spendthrift  son ;  but  even  Rupert  could  never 
lure  him  into  any  weakness  of  this  sort.  I  question  if  Ids  actual 
cash  receipts,  independently  of  the  profits  of  his  little  glebe, 
exceeded  $300  in  any  one  year;  yet,  he  and  his  children  were 
over  well  dressed  and  I  knew  from  observation  that  his  table 
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was  always  sufficiently  supplied.  He  got  a  few  presents  occa- 
sionally,  from  bis  parishioners,  it  is  true;  but  tbey  did  not 
amount  to  any  sum  of  moment.  It  was  metbod,  and  a  deter- 
mination not  to  anticipate  bis  income,  tbat  placed  bim  so  mucb 
abpve  the  world,  wbile  be  bad  a  flEunily  to  support ;  wbereas, 
now  that  Mrs.  Bradfcwrt's  fortune  was  in  the  possession  of  bis 
cluldren,  he  assured  me  be  felt  himself  quite  rich,  though  he 
scrupulously  refused  to  appropriate  one  dollar  of  the  handsome 
income  that  passed  through  his  bands  as  executor,  to  his  own 
uses.  It  was  all  Lucy's,  who  was  entitled  to  receive  this  income 
even  in  her  minority,  and  to  her: he  paid  every  cent,  quarterly; 
the  sister  providing  for  Buperi's  ample  wants. 

Of  course,  I  found  every  thing  exact  to  a  fartlung ;  the  nec^- 
essary  p£q)ers  were  signed,  the  power  of  attorney  was  cancelled, 
and  I  entered  fully  into  the  possession  of  my  own..  An  unex- 
pected rise  in  the  value  of  flour  had  ndsed  my  shore  receipts 
that  year  to  the  handsome  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  not .  properiy  inconie,  however,  but  profits,  princapally  ob- 
tained through  the  labor  of  the  mill*  By  putting  all  my  loose 
cash  togetbtf ,  I  found  I  could  command  fully  $30,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  the  ship.  This  sum  was  making  me  a  man 
quite  at  my  ease,  and,  properly  managed,  it  op^ied  a  way  to 
wealth.  How  ^adly  would  I  have  given  every  cent  of  it,  to 
see  Grace  as  healthy  and  happy  as  she  was  when  I  left  hear  at 
Mrs.  Bradfort's,  to  sail  in  the  Grids  1 

After  settlitig  the  figures,  Mr.  Hardioge  and  I  mounted  our 
horses,  and  todeorer  the  property^ to  take  a  look  at  the  state  of 
the  farm.  Onx  road  took  us  near  the  little  rectory  and  the 
glebe;  and,  h^re,  the  siipple-minded  divine  broke  out  into 
ecstasies  on-  the  subject  of  the  beauties  of  his  own  re$idence, 
and  the  delight  with  which  he  should  now  return  to  his  ancient 
abode.  He  loved  Clawbonny  no  less  than  formerly,  but  he 
loved  the  re<5tory  more. 

"  I  was  bom  in  that  humble,  snug,  quiet  old  stone  cottage, 
MUes,''  he  said,  '^  ai^d  there  I  lived  for  years  a  hi^py  hoaband 
and  fiither,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  a  faithful  sheplierd  of  my  ^ 
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Ue  flock.  St  Michael's,  Clawbonny,  is  not  Trinity,  New  Yort, 
but  it  may  prove,  on  a  small  scale  as  to  numbers,  as  fitting  a 
nursery  of  saints.  What  humble  and  devout  Christians  have  I 
known  to  kneel  at  its  little  altar,  Miles,  among  whom  your 
mother,  and  your  venerable  old  grandmother,  were  two  of  the 
best  I  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  I  shall  meet  there 
another  Mrs.  IkOles  Wallingford.  Marry  young,  my  boy ;  early 
marriages  prove  happier  than  late,  where  there  are  the  means 
of  subsistence." 

''  Ton  would  not  have  me  marry,  until  I  can  find  a  woman 
whom  I  shall  truly  love,  dear  sir  f ' 

^  Heaven  forbid !  I  would  rather  see  you  a  bachelor  to  my 
dying  day.  But  America  has  enough  females  that  a  youth,  like 
you,  could,  and  indeed  ought  to  love.  I  could  direct  you  to 
fifty,  myself." 

"  WeU,  sir,  your  recommendations  would  have  great  weight 
with  me.    I  wish  you  would  begin." 

"  That  I  will,  that  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  my  dear  boy.  WeD, 
there  is  a  Miss  Hervey,  Miss  Kate  Hervey,  in  town ;  a  girl  of  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  who  would  just  suit  you,  could  you  agree." 

"I  recollect  the  young  lady;  the  greatest  objection  I  should 
raise  to  hcsr^  is  a  want  of  personal  attractions.  Of  all  Mi& 
Bradfort's  acquaintances,  I  think  she  was  among  the  very 
plainest" 

"  What  is  beauty.  Miles  ?  In  marriage,  very  different  recom- 
mendations are  to  be  looked  for  by  the  husband." 

"  Yet,  I  have  understood  you  practised  on  another  theory ; 
Mrs.  Hardinge,  even  as  I  recollect  her,  was  very  handsome." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  answered  the  good  divine,  simply ;  "  she 
was  so ;  but  beauty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  cbjeetion.  If 
you  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  Kate  Hervey,  what  do  you  say  to 
Jane  Harwood — ^there  is  a  pretty  girl  for  you." 

"  A  pretty  girl,  sir,  but  not  for  me.  But,  in  naming  so  many 
young  ladies,  why  do  you  overlook  your  own  daughter  f ' 

I  said  this  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution,  tempted  by 
the  opportunity,  and  the  direction  the  discourse  had  takea 
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When  it  was  uttered,  I  repented  of  my  temerity,  and  almost 
treml^d  to  hear  tlie  answer. 

"  Lncy  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardinge,  turning  suddenly  toward 
me,  and  looking  so  intently  and  earnestly  in  my  &ce,  that  J 
saw  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  then  struck  him  for  the  first 
time.  "  Sure  enough,  why  should  you  not  marry  Lucy  ?  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  relationship  between  you,  after  all,  though  I 
have  so  long  considered  you  as  brother  and  sister.  I  wish  wo 
had  thought  of  this  earlier.  Miles ;  it  would  be  a  most  capital 
eonnection — ^though  I  should  insist  on  your  quitting  the  sea. 
Lucy  has  too  affectionate  a  heart,  to  be  always  in  distress  for  an 
absent  husband.  I  wonder  the  possibility  of  this  thing  did  not 
strike  me,  before  it  was  too  late ;  in  a  man  so  much  accustomed 
to  see  what  is  going  on  around  me,  to  overlook  this !" 

Hie  words  "  too  late,"  sounded  to  me  like  the  doom  of  fate ; 
and  had  my  simple-minded  companion  but  the  tithe  of  the  ob- 
servation which  he  so  much  vaunted,  he  must .  have  seen  my 
agitation.  I  had  advsuQced  so  far,  however,  that  I  determined 
to  learn  the  worst,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  me. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  the  very  circumstance  that  we  were  brought  up 
together  has  prevoited  us  all  from  rcganfing  the  thing  as  possi- 
We.  But,  why  *  too  late,^  my  excellent  guardian,  if  we  who  are  the 
most  interested  in  the  thing  should  happen  to  think  otherwise  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  too  late,  if  you  include  Lucy,  herself  in  your 
conditions;  but  I  am  afiraid.  Miles,  it  is  Hoo  late'  for  Lucy." 

'^  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  Miss  Hardinge  is  engaged 
to  Mr.  Drewett  ?    Are  her  affections  enlisted  in  his  behalf?" 

"  You  may  be  certain  of  one  thing,  boy,  and  that  is,  if  Lucy 
be  engaged,  her  affections  are  enlisted— ^so  conscientious  a  young 
woman  would  never  marry  with6ut  giving  her  heart  with  her 
hand.  As  for  the  feet,  however,  I  know  nothing,  except  by 
inference.  I  do  suppose  a  mutual  attachment  to  exist  between 
her  and  Andrew  Drewett" 

"Of  course  with  good  reason,  sir.  Lucy  is  not  a  coquette, 
or  a  girl  to  encourage  when  she  does  not  mean  to  accept" 

"That's  all  I  know  of  the  matter.     Drewett  continues  to 
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risit ;  is  as  atteotive  as  a  young  man  well  can  be,  where  a  yoing 
woman  is  as  scrapnlous  as  is  Lucy  abont  tiie  proper  forms,  and 
I  infet  they  nnderstand  each  other.  I  have  thon^t  of  speaking 
to  Lucy  on  the  subject^  but  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  her  judg> 
ment,  in  a  case  where  there  exists  no  objection.  Diewett  is 
every  way  a  suitable  match,  and  I  wish  things  to  take  their  own 
course.  There  is  one  little  circumstance,  howerer,  that  I  can 
mention  to  you  as  &  sort  of  son,  Afiles,  and  which  1  consider 
condusive  as  to  the  girl's  indinadons — ^I  have  remarked  that  she 
refuses  all  expedients  to  get  her  to  be  alone  with  Drewett ,  re- 
fuses to  make  excursions  in  which  she  must  be  driven  in  his 
curricle,  or  to  go  anywhere  with  him,  even  to  the  next  door. 
So  particular  is  she,  that  she  contrives  never  to  be  idone  with 
him,  even  in  Ms  many  visits  to  the  house." 

*^  And  do  you  consider  that  as  a  proof  of  attachment  !*-K>f 
her  being  engaged  ?  Does  your  own  experience,  cdr,  confirm 
such  a  notion  f 

^  What  else  can  it  be,  if  it  be  riot  a  consdousiiess.  of  a  pas- 
8ion-~-of  an  attachment  that  she  is  afraid  every  one  will  bee  ? 
Yoii  do  not  understand  Ihe  sex,  I  perceive,  Miles,  or  the  fineness 
of  their  natures  would  be  more  apparent  to  you.  As  fbr  my 
experience,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  firoin  that^  as  I  arid  my 
dear  wife  were  thrown  together  very  young,  all  alone,  in  her 
mother's  country-house;  and  the  old  hidy  bemg  bed  ridden, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  bashful  madden  to  betray  this 
consciousness.  But,  if  I  understand  human  nature,  inch  is  the 
secret  of  Lucy's  fbeKngs  toward  Andrew  Drewett  It: is  bt  no 
great  mpment  t6  you,  l£les,  notwithstanding,  as  there  are  plenty 
more  young  women  to  be  had  in  the  worid."  ; 

"  True,  sir  •  but  there  is  only  one  Lucy  Hardingier'  I  rejomed, 
i^ith  a  fervor  and  strength  of  utterance  thiit  betrayed  taore  than 
I  intended. 

My  late  guardian  actually  stopped  his  horse  this  tinie,  to  look 
at  me,  and  I  could  perceive  deep  concern  gathering  arotmd'his 
usually  serene  and  placid  brow.  He  began  to  penetrate  n^  fe^ 
ings,  and  I  believe  they  caused  him  real  grief. 
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«I  never  could  have  dreamed  of  this  T'  Mr.Hardinge  at  length 
exclaimed.   "  Do  you  really  love  Lucy,  my  dear  Miles?" 

"  Better  than  I  do  my  own  life,  sir — ^I  zdmost  worship  the 
earth  she  treads  on — ^love  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and  have 
loved,  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  ever  since  I  was  ax* 
teen — perhaps  I  had  better  say,  twelve  years  old !" 

The  truth  eaeaped  me,  as  the  torrent  of  the  Mississippi  breaks 
through  the  lev^o,  and  a  passage  once  open  for  its  exit,  it  clear- 
ed a  way  for  itself,  untU  the  cuitent  of  my  feelings  left  no  doubt 
of  its  direction.  I  believe  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  my  own 
weakness,  for  I  caused  my  horse  to  walk  forward,  Mr.  Hardinge 
accompanying  the  movement,  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  a 
profound,  aud  I  doubt  not,  a  painful  silence. 

^^  Xhis  has  taken  me  altogether!  by  surprise,  Miles,"  my  late 
guardian  resumed ; ''  altogether  by  surprise.  What  would  I  not 
give  could  this  have  been  known  a  year  or  two  since !  My  dear 
boy,  I  feel  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  I  can  un- 
derstand what  it  must  be  to  love  a  gid  like  Lucy,  without  hope. 
Why  did  you  not  let  this  be  known  sooner— or,  why  did  you 
insist  on  going  to  sea,  having  so  strong  a  motive  for  remaining 
at. home?" 

"  I  was  too  young,  at  that  time,  sir,  to  act  on,  or  even  to  un- 
derstand my  own  feelings.  On  my  return,  in  the  Crisis,  I  found 
Lucy  in  a  set  superior  to  that  in  which  I  was  bom  and  educated, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  proof  of  my  attachment  to  wish 
to  bring  her  down  nearer  to  my  own  level." 

*'  I  understand  you.  Miles,  and  can  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  yoitr  conduct;'  thLoh^  I  am  afraid  it  wotdd  have  been  tco 
late  on  yotr  return  in  the  Crisis.  That  was  only  a  twelvemonth 
since,  and,  .then,  I  richer  think,  Andrew  Drewett  had  offered. 
There  is  good.s^ise  in  your  feeling  on.  the  subject  of  marriages 
in  unequal  oondidons  in  Mfe,  for  they  certainly  lead  to  many 
heart-burnings,  and  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  happiness. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  in  all  such  cases,  if  the  inferior  cannot 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  superior,  the  superior  must  aink  to  the 
level  of  the  inferior.    Man  and  wife  cannot  continue  to  occi^py 
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different  social  positions ;  and  as  for  the  nonsense  that  is  uttei-ed 
on  such  snbjeets,  by  visionaries,  under  the  claim  of  its  being 
commcm  sense,  it  is  only  fit  for  pretending  theories,  and  can 
Itav^  nothing  to  do  widi  the  great  rules  of  practice.  You  were 
right  in  principle,  then,  Miles,  though  you  hare  greatly  exagger- 
ated the  facts  of  your  own  particular  case.*' 

''  I  haye  always  known,  sir,  and  have  ever  been  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  Hardinges  have  belonged  to  a  difibrent  class  of 
society  from  that  filled  by  the  Wallingfords," 

^This  is  true,  but  in  part  only;  and  by  no  means  true  to  a 
degree  that  need  have  drawn  any  impassable  line  between  you 
and  Lucy.  You  forget  how  poor  we  then  were,  and  how  sub- 
stantial a  benefit  the  care  of  Clawbonny  might  have  been  to 
my  dear  girl  Besides,  you  are  of  reputable  descent  and  po- 
sition, if  not  precisely  of  the  gentry ;  and  this  is  not  a  country, 
or  an  age,  to  carry  notions  of  such  a  nature  beyond  the  strict 
bounds  of  reason.  You  and  Lucy  were  educated  on  the  same 
level ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  great  essential  for  the  marriage, 
connection." 

There  was  great  good  sense  in  what  Mr.  Hardinge  ssdd ;  and 
I  began  to  see  that  pride,  and  not  humility,  might  have  in- 
terfered with  my  happiness.  As  I  firmly  believed  it  was  now 
too  latf ,  however,  I  began  to  wish  the  subject  changed ;  for  I 
felt  it  grating  on  some  of  my  most  sacred  feelings.  With  a 
view  to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel,  therefore,  I 
remarked  with  some  emphasis,  affecting  an  indifference  I  did  not 
feel— 

^  What  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  endured,  sir ;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  find  a  sailor's  happiness  hereafter,  in  loving  my 
ship.  Besides,  were  Andrew  Drewett  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  now  '  too  late,'  in  another  sense,  since  it  would  never 
do  for  the  man  who,  himself  at  his  ease  in  the  way  of  money, 
hesitated  about  offering  when  his  mistress  was  poor,  to  prove 
his  love,  by  proposing  to  Mrs.  Bradfort's  heiress.  Still,  I  own 
to  so  much  weakness  as  to  wi^  to  know,  before  we  close  the 
subject  forever,  why  Mr.  Drewett  and  your  daughter  do  not 
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many,  if  thej  are  engaged  ?    Perhaps  it  is  owing  only  to  Lucy's 
mourning  ?" 

'*  I  haye  myself  imputed  it  to  another  cause.  Rupert  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  hia  sister,  and  I  know  Lucy  so  weU  as  to  feel 
certain — some  extraordinary  cause  not  interposing — ^that  she 
wishes  to  bestow  hsU  her  cousin's  fortune  on  her  brother.  This 
cannot  be  done  until  she  is  of  age,  and  she  wants  near  two 
years  of  attaining  her  majority." 

I  made  no  answer;  for  I  felt  how  likely  tiiis  was  to  be  true. 
Lucy  was  not  a  girl  of  professions,  and  she  would  be  very  apt 
to  ke^  a  resolution  of  this  nature,  a  secret  in  her  own  breast, 
until  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  No  more  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Hardinge  and  myseH^  on  the  subject  of  our  recent 
conversation;  though  I  could  see  my  avowal  had  made  him 
sad,  and  that  it  induced  him  to  treat  me  with  more  affection, 
even,  thaa  had  been  his  practice.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day  or  two,  I  overheard  him  soliloquizing— a  habit 
to  which  he  was  a  good  deal  addicted — during  which  he 
would  murmur,  "What  a  pityl" — ^**How  much  to  be  regret- 
ted 1"-*-"  I  would  rather  have  him  for  a  son  tlum  any  man 
on  e^h  I"  and  other  similar  expressions.  Of  course,  these  in- 
voluntary disclosures  did  not  weaken  my  regard  for  my  late 
guardian.  ^ 

About  noon,  the  Grace  and  Lucy  came  in,  and  Neb  reported 
that  Dr.  Bard  was  not  at  home.  He  had  left  my  letter,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  He  told  me 
also  that  the  wiud  had  been  &vorable  on  the  river,  and  that  the 
WaUingford  must  reach  town  that  day. 

Nothing  further  occurred,  worthy  of  notice.  I  passed  the 
afternoon  with  Grace,  in  the  little  room;  and  we  conversed 
much  of  the  past,  of  our  parents  in  particular,  without  advert- 
ing, however,  to  her  situation,  any  further  than  to  apprise  her 
>t  what  I  had  done.  I  thought  she  was  not  sorry  to  learn  I  had 
sent  for  Lucy,  now  that  I  was  with  her,  and  it  was  no  longei 
possible  her  illness  could  be  concealed.  As  for  the  physicians, 
when  they  were  mentioned,  I  could  see  a  look  of  tender  concern 
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in  Grace^s  eyes,  as  if  she  regretted  that  I  still  cfaing  to  Uie  delu- 
sion of  hoping  to  see  her  health  restored.  Notwithstanding 
these  little  drawbacks,  we  passed  a  sweet  eventide  tcgdbhcr. 
For  more  than  an  hour,  Grace  hj  on  my  bosoto,  occa^oaally 
patting  her  hand  on  my^^heeks^  as  the  <^d  earessofr  its  motno**. 
This  was  an  old  habit  of  hers,  and  it  was  one  I  was  equally  do* 
lighted  and  pained  to  h»ye  her  resume,  now  we  irere  of  the  age 
and  stature  of  man  and  woman. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Grace,  insisted  on  my  Mving 
her  to  church.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  in  it  vety  old-fash- 
ioned, but  very  qasy  Boston  chaise,  that  had  b^onged  to  my 
mother,  and  with  very  careful  driving.  The  congregation,  like 
the  church  edifice  of  St.  Michael'Sr  was  very^  small,  being  con- 
fined, with  some  twenty  OT  thirty  exceptions,  to  the  fkmily  and 
dependents  of  Clawbonny.  Mr.  Hardinge's-  little-  flock  was 
hedged  in  by  other  denominations  on  every  ude,  and  It  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  break  through  the  buriers  that  suriounded 
it.  Then  he  was  not  pcissessed  with  the  spirit  of  prdselytism, 
contenting  himsdf  :with  aiding  in  the  sf^tu^  advan^eitLent  of 
those  whcHU  Prpvid^ce  had  consigned  to  his  care.  ^}n  ^e 
present  occasion,  however,  the  little  building  was  fiifl^  and  that 
wa^  as  mudi  as  co^d  bai^  happened  had  it  been  as  lai'ge  as  St. 
Peter's  itself  The  prayers  were  devoutly  and  fervently  read,  and 
the  sermon  was  plain  and  filled  with  piety. 

My  sister  professed  herself  in  no  manner  wearied  wiA  the 
exertion.  ;  We  dined  with  Mr..flarding6,  at  the  rectory,  which 
was  quite  near  the  qhi^ch;  and  the  irreverent^  budiness-like, 
make-weight  sort  of  looky  of  gc&ig  in  tboneservico  iiJmbirt  as 
Booif  as  the  other  was  ended,  as  if  to  ocore  off  k)miHBh  ^preach- 
ing and  praying  as  available  at  the  .least  |arfKii>)e,;  being  avoided, 
by  having  the  evening  peirvifce  commence  late,  she  was  enabled 
to  remain  ui^il  the  ctose.of  the  day.  Mr.  fiaxdinge  wuroly 
preacl^ed  but  pnce.  of  a  Snnday.  H^  6onsidei!ed  the  worship 
of  Gpd^tltnd  th^  offices  <>f.thQdluirch,  as  the  prefer  duties  of 
^  the  day,  jand  regatded  his  own  wisdom  as  a  matter  of  aeconckiry 
importance.     But  one  sermon  cost  him  as  much  labor,  and 
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study,  and  anxiety,  as  most  clei^ymen's  two.  His  preaehing, 
1^80,  had  the  Mgh  qualificAtiQii  of  being  addressed  to  the  aSec- 
ttons  of  his  flock,  and  niot  tip  its  fears  and  interests.  He  con< 
stalitly  remiijided  ns  of  Crod's  lotfe,  and  of  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
while  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  heard  him  alliide  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life  to  the  terrors  of  judgment  and  punishment, 
except  as  they  were  connected  with  that  disappointed  love.  I 
suppose  there  are  spirits  that  require  these  allusions,  and  the 
temptations  of  future  happiness,  to  incite  their  feelings ;  but  I 
like  the  preacher  who  is  a  Christian  because  he  feels  himself 
draion  to  holiness,  by  a  power  that. is  of  itself  holy;  and  not 
those  who  appeal  to  their  people^  as  if  heaven  and  hell  were  a 
mere  matter  of  preference  and  avoidance,  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. I  cannot  better  chanM^terize  Mr.  Hardinge's  preach- 
ing, than  by  sajdng,  that  I  do  not  reniember  ever  to  have  left 
his  church  with  a  sense  of  fear  towatd  the  Creator;  though  I 
have  often  been  impressed  with  a  love  that  was  as  profound  as 
the  adoration  that  had  been  awakenc^d. 

Another  calm  and  comparatively  happy  evening  was  passed, 
during  which  I  conversed  freely  with  Grace  of  my  own  inten- 
tions, endeavoring  to  revive  in  her  an  interest  in  life,  by  renew- 
ing old  impressions,  and  making  her  pad;icipate  in  my  feelings. 
Had  I  been  with  her  from  the  houi:  spring  opened,  with  its  re- 
newal, of  vegetation,  and  all  the  joys  it  coaifers  on  the  innocent 
and  happy,  I  have  often  thought  since,  I  might  have  succoeded. 
As  it  viras,  she  listened  with  attenticm,  and  apparently  with  pleas- 
ure, for  she  saw  it  served,  to  relieve  ijiy  mind.  We  did  not  sep- 
arateuntil  I  insist^  Grace  should  retire,  and  Chloe  had  made 
more  than  one  remonstrance  about  her  young  ixustross^s  ex- 
peeding  the  usual  time.  On  leaving  my  sister^s  diambec,  the 
negress  followe4  me  with  a  lights  lost  I  ^Ould  fall,  among  the 
intricate  turnings,  and  the  upS  and  downs  of  the  old  buildings 

"Well,  Chloe,"  I  said,  as  we  pifoceeded  together,  "how  do 
you  find  Neb  ?  Does  he  improve  by  this  running  about  on  the 
ocean— specially  do  you  think  he  is  tanbed  ?" 

"De/«Z-lerr 
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**  Yes,  he  18  a  feflow,  sure  enough,  and  let  me  tell  you,  CUofl^ 
A  Tery  capital  fellow,  too.  If  it  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  Imn 
in  your  favor  to  know  the  truth,  I  will  just  say,  a  more  nsefbl 
seaman  does  not  sail  the  ocean  than  Neb,  and  that  I  consider 
him  of  as  much  importance  as  the  mainmast'* 

«  What  be  rf«f,  Masser  Mile  r 

"  I  see  nothing,  Chloe — ^there  are  no  spooks  at  Clawbonny, 
you  know." 

"  No,  sah  I    What  b'e  ting  Neb  like,  de  fO-hr  V 

^  Oh  I  I  ask  your  pardon — ^the  mainmast,  you  mean.  It  is 
the  most  important  spar  in  the  ship,  and  I  meant  that  Neb 
was  as  useful  as  that  mast.  In  battle,  too.  Neb  is  as  brave  as  a 
lion." 

Here  Chloe  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  she  fairly  laughed  out- 
right, in  pure,  natural  admiration  of  her  suitor's  qualities. 
When  this  was  performed,  she  ejaculated  once  more,  "  De  fet- 
ler  /"  dropped  a  curtesy,  said  "  Good  night,  Masser  WQle,"  and 
left  me  at  my  own  door.  Alas !  alas !  among  the  improve- 
ments of  this  age,  we  hav6  entirely  lost  the  breed  of  the  care- 
less, good-natured,  affectionate,  feithful,  hard-working,  and  yet 
happy  blacks,  of  whom  more  or  less  were  to  be  found  in  every  re- 
spectable and  long-established  family  of  the  state,  forty  years  ago. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  me.  I  rose  early, 
and  the  first  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
In  midsummer  this  was  apt  to  be  southerly,  and  so  it  proved 
on  that  occasion.  Neb  was  sent  to  the  point,  as  a  look-out ; 
he  returned  about  ten,  and  reported  a  fleet  of  sloops  in  sight. 
These  vesseb  were  still  a  long  distance  down  the  river,  but  they 
were  advancing  at  a  tolerable  rate.  Whether  the  Wallingford 
were  among  them,  or  not,  was  more  than  could  yet  be  told.  I 
sent  him  back  to  his  station,  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten ;  and 
unable  to  remain  quiet  in  the  house,  myself,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and  rode  out  into  the  flelds.  Here,  as  usual,  I  expe- 
rienced the  happiness  of  looking  at  objects  my  ancestors  loved 
to  regard,  and  which  always  have  had  a  strong  and  near  interest 
with  me. 
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Perhaps  no  country  that  ever  yet  existed  has  been  so  lit* 
tie  understood,  or  so  mnch  misrepresented,  as  this  America  of 
ours.  It  is  as  little  understood,  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying, 
at  home  as  it  is  abroad,  and  almost  as  much  misrepresented. 
Certainly  its  possessors  are  a  good  deal  addicted  to  valuing 
themselves  on  distinctive  advantages  that,  in  reality,  they  do  not 
enjoy,  while  their  enemies  declaim  about  vices  and  evils  from 
which  they  are  comparativdy  free.  Facts  are  made  to  suit 
theories,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  well-intentioned,  and  other- 
wise respectable  writers,  constantly  running  into  extravagances, 
in  ord^  to  adapt  the  circumstances  to  the  supposed  logical  or 
moral  inference.  This  reasoning  backward,  has  caused  Alison, 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  fEtir-mindedness,  to  faUH  into  several 
egregious  errors,  as  I  have  discovered  while  recently  reading  his 
great  work  on  Europe.  He  says  we  are  a  migratory  race,  and 
that  we  do  not  love  the  sticks  and  stones  that  surround  us,  but 
quit  the  paternal  roof  without  n^et,  and  consider  the  play- 
grounds of  in^Euicy  as  only  so  much  land  for  the  market.  He 
also  hazards  the  assertion,  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
literal  &rmer — ^that  is,  a  tenant  who  forma  his  land  from  a  land- 
lord— ^in  all  America.  Now,  as  a  rule,  and  comparing  the  habits 
of  America  with  those  of  older  countries,  in  which  land  is  not 
so  abundant,  this  may  be  true ;  but  as  literal  fact,  nothing  can 
be  less  so.  Four  fifths  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory  has  a  civilized  existence  of  half  a  century's  dura- 
tion; and  there  has  not  been  time  to  create  the  long-lived 
attachments  named,  more  especially  in  the  regions  that  are 
undergoing  the  moral  fusion  that  is  always  an  attendant  of  a 
new  settlement.  That  thousands  of  heartless  speculators  exist 
among  us,  who  do  regard  every  thing,  even  to  the  graves  of 
their  fathers,  as  only  so  much  improvable  property,  is  as  unde- 
niable as  the  fact  that  they  are  odious  to  all  men  of  any  moral 
feeling ;  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  who  do  reverence  their  femily  possessions  from  a 
sentiment  that  is  creditable  to  human  nature.  I  will  not  men- 
tion Clawbonny,  and  its  history,  lest  I  might  be  suspected  of 
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being  partial ;  bat  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  pcnnt  oat  a  han 
dred  fiunilies,  embracing  all  classes,  from  the  great  proprietor  to 
the  {4ain  yeoman,  who  own  and  reside  on  the  estates  of  those 
who  first  received  them  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  this  after 
one  or  two  centuries  of  possession.  What  will  Mr.  Alison  say, 
for  instance,  of  the  Manor  of  Bensselaer  ?  A  manor,  in  the  leg^ 
sense,  it  is  no  longer,  certainly,  the  new  institutions  destroying 
all  the  feudal  tenures ;  but,  as  mere  property,  the  late  patroon 
transmitted  it  as  r^ulady  to  his  posterity,  as  any  estate  was 
ever  iTansmitted  in  Europe.  This  extensive  manor  lies  in  the 
heart  of  New  York,  a  state  about  as  laige  and  about  as  populous 
3s  Scotland,  and  it  embraces  no  less  than  three  cities  in  its 
bosom,  though  their  sites  are  not  included  in  its  ownership, 
having  been  exempted  by  earlier  grants.  It  is  of  more  than 
two  centuries*  existence,  and  it  extends  eight-and-forty  miles 
east  and  west,  and  half  that  distance,  north  and  south.  Neiarly 
all  this  vast  property  is  held^  at  this  hour,  of  the  Van  Bensse- 
laers,  as  landlords,  and  is  farmed  by  their  tenants,  there  being 
several  thousands  of  the  latter.  The  same  is  true,  on  a  «naUc»r 
scale,  of  the  Livingston,  the  Yan  Oortiaadt,  the  Philipse,  the 
Nic^n,  and  various  other  old  New  York  estates,  thou^  several 
were  lost  by  attainder  in  the  Revolution.  I  expkih  these  things, 
lest  .any  European  who  may  happen  to  read  thia  book,  should 
regard  it  as  fiction ;  for,  allowing  for  tri^ng  differences,  a  hun- 
dred dawbonnys  are  to  be  found  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  ikls  very  hour.* 
But  to  return  to  the  narrative. 

*  Eycn  the  American  msj  lean)  the  following  facts  with  some  surprise.  It  is  now 
about  Ate-aad-twentj  yean  sinee  13ie  Writer,  as  tienant  bf  tlie  coorteey,  eame  Into  poe- 
seselon  4it  two  (krtna,  lylni;  witbln  twenty-three  mllet  of  New  York,  in  each  of  which 
there  had  been  three  generations  of  tenants,  and  as  many  of  landlords,  without  a  wrap 
djfa  pen  having  p<U84d  hkwBen  <%«  parUmt  so  fiur  as  the  writer  eoold  erer  dis- 
eorer,  reootpts  ^  rent  e^eept^l  He  also  stands  la  nearly  th^  same  relatioti  to 
another  farm,  in  th^  same  eonnty,  on  which  a  lease  for  ninety  years  Is  at  this  moment 
ranning,  oiie  of  the  ocvenants  of  which  prescribes  that  the  tenant  shall  **fteqaent 
dlTtae  senrkA  accardtmff  to  the  Okwnoh  <f  Bmglomd^  when  opportunity  oUnrs.**  Wliat 
an  eyidenoe  of  the  natore  of  the  tyranny  from  which  our  ancestors  eseaped,  more  e«- 
peclally  when  It  Is  seen  that  the  tenant  was  ot>llged  to  snbmlt  to  this  seyere  ezaotlo^ 
la  oonaldenitton  of  a  rent  that  is  merely  n<Mkiiaal! 
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My  curiosity  increased  so  mach  as  the  day  advanced  that  I 
rode  toward  Uie  point  to  look  for  the  sloop.  Theve  she  was, 
sure  eiLongh,  and  there  was  Neb,  too,  galloping  a  yoiing  horse, 
b^re-back,  to  the  house,  with  the  news.  .  I  met  him  with  an 
order  to  proceed  to  the  wharf  with  the  chaise,  while  I  dashed 
on  in  the  saoie  direction  myself  almost  deronred  with  an  impa* 
tience  to  learn  the  success  of  my  different  missions  as  I  galloped 
along;  I  could  see  the  upper  part  of  the  Walling&>rd'«  sails 
gliding  through  the  leayes  that  Mnged  the  bank,  audit  was  ap- 
parent that  she  and  I  would  reach  the  wharf  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  Notwithstanding  all  my  anxiety,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  tresseFs  deck. 

I  did  not  quit  the  saddle  until  the  planks  ci  the  wharf  were 
under  tiie  horse's  hoofs.  Tl^n  I  got  a  view  of  the  doop's  decks 
for  the  first  time.  A  respectable-looMng,  tall,  slender,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  bright  dark  eye,  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
I  bowed  to  him,  inferring  at  once  that  he  was*one  of  the  n^edi- 
cal  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  message.  -  In  effect,  it 
was  Post,  the  second  named  on  my  list,  the  first  not  being  able 
to  come»  He  returned  my  bow,  but  before  I  could  alight  and 
go  on  board  to  receive  him,  Marble's  head  rose  from  the  cabin, 
and  iny  mate  sprang  a^ore  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  Here  I  am.  Miles,  my  boy,"  <?ried  Marble,  whom,  off  duty,  I 
bad  earnestly  begged  to  treat  me  with  his  old  freedom,  and  who 
took  me  at  my  word — ^"  Here  I  am.  Miles,  my  boy,  and  farther 
from  salt  water  than  I  have  been  in;  five-and-twenty  years*  So 
this  is  the  &mous  Clawbonny  I  I  cannot  say  mu,ch  for  the  port, 
which  is  somewhat  crowded  while  it  contains  but  one  craft, 
though  thfe  oiver  outside  is  pretty  wett,  as  rireris  go.  D*yc 
know,  lad,  that  IVe  l5een  in  $  fever  aQ  the  way  up  lest  we 
should  get  ashore,^  on  one  side  or  the  othier?  your  having  land 
on  both  taoks  at  once  is  too  much  of  a  good  thittg.  Ihis  com- 
ing up  to  Clawbonny  has  put  me  in  mind  of  running  them 
straits,  though  we  have  had  rather  better  weather  this  passage, 
and  a  clear  horizon.  What  d'ye  call  that  affair  up  against  the  hiU- 
fdde  yonder,  with  the  jig-a-merree  that  is  turning  in  the  water  ?" 
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^  Thatt's  a  mill,  my  Mend,,  and  the  jig-armerree  is  the  Tcry 
whcd  on  which  you  have  heard  me  say  my  father  was  crushed." 

Marble  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  wheel,  squeezed  my  hand,  as 
if  to  express  sorrow  for  haying  r^ninded  me  of  so  painful  «i 
event,  and  then  I  heard  him  murmuring  to  hims^f — ^**  Well,  I 
never  had  a  father  to  lose.  No  bloody  mill  cwdd  do  me  that 
injury." 

"That  gentleman  on  the  quarternieck,"  I  remarked,  "is  a 
physician  for  whom  I  sent  to  town,  I  suppose.'' 

"Ay,  ay,  he's  some  such  matter,  I  do  suppose,  though  Fvo 
been  generalizing  so  much  about  this  here  river,  and  the  man- 
ner of  sailing  a  craft  of  that  rig,  I've  had  little  to  say  to  him. 
•  I'm  always  a  better  friend  to  the  cook  than  to  the  surgeon. 
But,  Miles,  my  lad,  there's  a  rare  'un  in  the  ship's  after-cabin,  I 
can  tell  you !" 

"  That  must  be  Lucy !"  and  I  did  not  stop  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  the  strange  gentleman,  but  almost  leaped  into  the 
vessel's  cabin. 

There  was  Lucy,  sure  enough,  attended  by  a  respectable- 
looking  elderly  black  female,  one  of  the  half  dozen  slaves  that 
had  become  hers  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bradford  Neither 
spoke,  but  we  shook  hands  with  frankness,  and  I  understood 
by  the  anxious  expres^on  of  my  companion's  eye,  all  she  wished 
to  know. 

"  I  really  think  she  seems  better,  and  certdnly  she  is  far  more 
cheerful,  within  this  last  day  or  two,"  I  answered  to  the  appeal 
"  Yesterday  she  was  twice  at  church,  and  this  mominjg,  for  a 
novelty,  she  breakfiE»tcd  with  me." 

"  God  be  praised  I"  Lucy  exchdmed,  with  fervor.  Then  she 
sat  down  and  relieved  her  feelings  in  tears.  I  told  her  to  expect 
me  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  the  physician,  who,  by 
this  time,  was  apprised  of  my  presence.  The  calm,  eonskl^^te 
manner  of  Post  gave  me  a  confidence  I  had  not  felt  for  some 
days ;  and  I  really  began  to  hope  it  might  still  be  within  the 
power  of  his  art  to  save  the  sister  I  so  dcariy  loved. 

Our  dispositions  for  quittii^  the  sloop  were  so<m  made,  a&d 
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we  ascended  the  hill  together,  Lucy  leaning  on  my  ann.  On  its 
summit  was  the  chaise,  into  which  the  doctor  and  Marble  were 
persuaded  to  enter,  Lucy  preferring  to  walk.  The  negress  was 
to  proceed  in  the  yehicle  that  had  been  sent  for  the  higgle,  and 
l4ucy  and  I  set  out,  arm  and  arm,  to  walk  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  company,  and  that,  too,  without  the  presence  of  a  third 
person.  Such  an  occurrence,  uhder  any  other  circumstances 
than  those  in  which  we  were  both  placed,  would  have  made  me 
one  of  the  happiest  men  on  earth ;  but,  in  the  actual  situatton 
in  which  I  found  myself^  it  rendered  me  silent  and  uncomfort- 
able. Not  so  with  Lucy;  ever  natural,  and  keeping  truth 
incessantly  before  her  eyes,  the  dear  girl  took  my  arm  without 
the  least  embarrassment,  and  showed  no  sign  of  impatience  or 
of  doubt.  She  was  sad,  but  full  of  a  gentle  confidence  in  her 
own  sincerity  and  motives. 

"  This  is  dear  Clawbonny  again !"  she  exclaimed,  after  we  had 
walked  in  silence  a  short  distance.  "How  beautiful  are  the 
fields,  how  fresh  the  woods,  how  sweet  the  flowers.  Oh !  Miles, 
a  day  in  such  a  spot  as  this  is  worth  a  year  in  town !'' 

"  Why  then  do  you,  who  have  now  so  much  at  your  com- 
mand, pass  more  than  half  your  time  between  the  heatM  bricks 
of  WaU  street,  when  you  know  how  happy  we  should  all  be  to 
see  you  here,  among  us  agun  V* 

"  I  have  not  been  certain  of  this ;  that  has  been  the  sole  reason 
of  my  absence.  Had  I  known  I  should  be  welconie,  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  suffer  Grace  to  pass  the  last  six  sad, 
gad  months  by  herselfl'' 

*'  Known  that  you  should  be  welcome  I  Surdy  yoU  have  not 
supposed,  Lucy,  that.  /  can  ever  re^d  you  as  any  thing  but 
welcome  here  ?" 

"  I  had  no  allusion  to  tfou — ^thought  not  of  you.  Miles,  at  all," 
answered  Lucy,  with  the  quiet  manner  of  one  who  felt  she  was 
thinking,  acting,  and  speaking  no  more  than  what  was  perfectly 
light ;  "  my  mind  was  dwelling  altc^ether  on  Grace." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  could  doubt  of  Grace's  willingness  to  sec> 
you  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  Lucy  f  * 
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'^Ihave  doubted  it;  have  thought  I  was  acting  prudently 
■nd  well  in  staying  away  just  at  this  time,  thougli  I  now  b^in 
to  fear  the  decision  has  been  hasty  and  unwise." 

''  Maj  I  fisk  why  Lacy  Hardinge  has  coma  to  so  singnlar  and 
violent  an  opinion,  as  connected  with  her  bosom  Mend  and 
almost  sister,  Grace  Wallingfbrdf 

''That  almost  mterl  Oh!  Miles,  what  is  there  I  pOsseal 
which  I  would  not  give  that  there  might  be  perfect  confidence 
i^ain  between  you  and  me  on  this  subject;  such  confidence  as 
existed  when  we  were  boy  and  girl— children,  I  might  say.^' 

^  And  what  prevents  it?'  Certain  I  am  the  alienation  does 
not,  cannot  come  from  me,  You  have  only  to  speak,  Lucy,  to 
have  an  attentive  listener ;  to  ask,  to  receive  the  truest  answers. 
What  can,  then,  prevent  the  confidence  you  wish  f 

*^  There  is  one  obstacle ;  surely.  Miles,  you  can  readily  imagine 
what  I  mean  f ' 

♦*  Can  it  be  possible  Lucy  is  alluding  to  Andrew  Brewett?*'  I 
thought  to  myseH  '*  Has  she  discovered  my  attachlnient,  and 
does  she,  will  she,  can  she  regret  her  own  engftgenieilt?"  A 
lover  who  thought  thus,  would  not  be  apt  to  leave  the  question 
long  in  doubt. 

"Deal  plttnly  with  me,  I  implore  of  you,  Lucy,"  I  said,  sol- 
emnly. "  One  word  uttered  with  your  old  sincerity  and  fi-ank- 
ness  may  close  a  chasm  that  has  now  been  wideiiing  between 
us  for  the  last  year  or  two.     What  is  ihte  obstacle  you  mean  f ' 

"  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  alienation  to  which  you  allude  quite 
as  sensibly  as  you  can  have  done  yourself^  Miles,"  the  dear  girl 
answered, in  her  natural,  simple  manner;  "and  I  w31  trust  all 
to  your  generosity.  Need  I  s^y  more,  to  explain  What^  I  mean, 
than  mention  the  name  of  Rupert  ?" 

"What  of  him,  Lucyf — ^be  explicit;  vagtie  aUiistOns  may  be 
worse  than  nothing." 

Lucy's  little  hand  was  on  my  arm,  and  she  h^d  drawn  its 
glove  on  account  of  the  heat.  I  felt  it  press  me,  almost  convul- 
sively, as  she  added,  "  I  do,  I  must  think  you  have  too  much 
affection  and  gratitude  for  my  dear  father,  too  much  regard  foi 
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me^  ever  to  forget  that  you  and  Ruf^ert  once  lived  together  as 
brothers  r 

^  Grace,  has  my  promise  already,  on  that  subject  I  shall 
never  take  the  world's  coarse  with  Bupert,  in  this  affair." 

I  beard  Liicy's  involuntary  sob,  as  if  she  ga^d  for  breath ; 
and,  turning,  I  saw  her  sweet  eyes  beat  on  my  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

•*I  Would  hav^  given  the  same  pledge  to  youj  Lucy,  and 
purely  on  your  own  account.  It  would  be  too  much  to  eanse 
you  to  mourn  for  your  brother's"— 

I  did  not  name  the  offende,  lest  my  feelings  should  tempt  me 
to  T^e  too  strong  a  term. 

"This  is  all  I  ask — ^all  I  desire,  MUes;  bless  you — ^bless  you! 
for  having  so  freely  given  me  this  assurance.  Now  my  heart  is 
relieved  from  this  burden,  I  am  ready  to  speak  frankly  to  you ; 
still,  had  I  seen  Grace" — 

'*  Have  no  scruples  on  iaccount  of  joui  regard  for  womanly 
feeling— I  know  every  thing,  and  shall  hot  attempt  to  conceal 
from  you,  that  disappointed  love  for  Rupert  has  brought  my 
sister  to  the  state  she  is  in.  This  might  not  have  happened, 
had  bither  of  us  been  with  her;  but,  buried  as  die  haa  been 
alone  in  this  place,  her  wounded  sensibilities  have  proved  too 
strong  for  a  fhune  that  is  so  delicate." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  after  I  ended. 

"  I  have  long  feared  that  some  such  calamity  w6uld  befall  us," 
Lucy  answered,  in  a  low,  nieasured  tone.  "I  think  you  do  not 
understand  Grace  as  wdl  as  I  do.  Miles.  Her  mind<  and  feeling? 
have  a  stronger  influence  than  common  over  her  body ;  and  ] 
fear  no  society  of  ours,  or  of  others,  could  have  saved  her  this 
trial.  Still,  we  must  not  despair.  It  is  a  trial — ^that  is  just  the 
word;  and  by  means  of  tenderness^  the  most  sedulous  care, 
good  advice,  and  all  that  we  two  can  do  to  aid,  there  must  yet 
be  hope;  Now  there  is  a  skilful  physician  here,  he  must  be 
dealt  fedrly  by,  and  should  know  the  whole." 

**  I  intended  to  consult  you  on  this  subject — one  has  such  a 
reluctance  to  expose  Grace's  most  sacred  feelings  I" 
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"Solely  it  need  not  go  quite  as  far  as  that,"  returned  Lucy, 
with  sensitive  quickness;  "something — much — ^must  be  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  Dr.  Post  must  know  that  the  mind  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil ;  though  I  fear  that  young  ladies  can  seldom 
aflmit  the  existence  of  such  a  complaint,  without  having  it  at- 
tributed to  a  weakness  of  this  nature." 

"  That  proceeds  from  the  certainty  that  your  sex  has  so  much 
heart,  Lucy;  your  very  existence  being  bound  up  in  others." 

**  Grace  is  one  of  peculiar  strength  of  affections — but.  Miles, 
we  will  talk  no  further  of  this  at  present  I  scarce  know  how 
to  speak  of  my  brother's  affairs,  and  you  must  ^ve  me  time  to 
reflect.  Now  we  are  at  Clawbonny  again,  we  cannot  long  con- 
tinue  strangers  to  each  other." 

This  was  said  so  sweetly,  I  could  have  kndt  and  kissed  her 
shoe-ties ;  and  yet  so  simply,  as  not  to  induce  misinterpretation. 
It  served  to  change  the  discourse,  however,  and  the  remiunder 
of  the  way  we  talked  of  the  past.  Lucy  spoke  of  her  cousin's 
death,  relating  various  little  incidents  to  show  how  much  Mrs. 
Bradfort  was  attached  to  her,  and  how  good  a  woman  she  was ; 
but  not  a  syllable  was  said  of  the  wilL  I  was  required,  in  my 
turn,  to  finish  the  narrative  of  my  last  voyage,  which  had  not 
been  completed  at  the  theatre.  When  Lucy  learned  that  the 
rough  seaman  who  had  come  in  the  sloop  was  Marble,  she  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  him,  declaring,  had  ^e  known  it  during 
the  passage,  that  she  would  have  introduced  herself  All  this 
time,  Rupert's  name  was  not  mentioned  between  us;  and  I 
reached  the  house,  feeling  that  something  like  the  interest  I  had 
(brmerly  possessed  there,  had  been  awakened  in  the  bosom  of 
my  companion.  She  was,  at  least,  firmly  and  confidingly  my 
fiiend. 

Ohloe  met  Lucy  at  the  door  with  a  message — Miss  Grace 
wanted  to  see  Miss  Lucy,  alone.  I  dreaded  this  interview,  and 
looked  forward  to  being  present  at  it;  but  Lucy  begged  me  to 
confide  in  her,  and  I  felt  bound  to  comply.  While  the  dear  giri 
was  gone  to  my  sister's  room,  I  sought  the  physician,  with 
whom  I  had  a  brief  but  explicit  confei-ence.     I  told  this  gentle- 
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man  bow  xrmoh  Grace  h^d  been  alone,  penmtting  sorrow  to  wear 
upon  ber  frame,  and:  gav^  bl^  to  understand  tbat  the  seat  of 
vg^  ^tet^s  nudady  Wsii9  mental  suffering.  Post  wasi  a  cool,  dis- 
ctiiuinating  man,  Md  be  ventaredno  ri^mark  ipitil  be  bad  seen 
lii$  patient  i  tboo^  I  could  perceive,  by  tbe:  Ix^  manner  in 
wbi^  bia^ ,  piercing  eye  was  fixed,  on  imnle,,  tbat  all  I  said  was 
folly  noted*    i  ,    1  .  /        - ,   . 

It  was  mcfre  tban  aii  bour  before  .Itmy  icappearedi  It  was 
obvious  at  b^  glance  tbat  sbe  bad  been  dreadfi^y  k^tatedv  and 
cruelly  surprised  at  tbe  conditiott  in  ^^Am^  she  bkd  found  Graoe. 
It  wa9  nptr  t^ait  disease,  in  any  of  it&  known  forms,  was  «o  v«ry 
apparent;  but  tbiEit  my  sbter  resembled  aUeady  a  bdng  of  aor 
otber  world,  in  tbe  beaming  of  ber  count6nanco-r-in  tba  brigbt, 
uneartbly  expression  of  ber  eyes^— and.  in  tbe  idigbtness  and 
delicacy  of  tbe  bold  ^e  seemed^  generally,  to.  luive  on  life. 
Grace  bad  always  sometbing  of  tbis  about  her — much^  I  migbt 
better  bave  said ;  but  it  now  appeared  to  be  left  nearly  alone, 
as  ber  tbougbts  and  strength  gradually  receded  from  tbe  means 
of  existence. 

Tbe  physician  returned  with  Lucy  to  my  sister's  room,  wbei-e 
be  passed  more  than  an  hour ;  as  long  a  time,  indeed,  he  after- 
ward told  me  himself^  as  he  thought  could  be  done  without 
fatiguing  his  patient.  The  advice  he  gave  me  was  cautious  and 
discreet.  Certain  tonics  were  prescribed ;  we  were  told  to  en- 
deavor to  divert  the  mind  of  bur  preci6us  charge  from  her 
sources  of  uneasiness,  by  gentle  ineaUs  and  prudent  expedients. 
Change  of  scene  was  advised  also,  colild  it  be  done  without  pro- 
ducing too  much  fatigue.  I  suggested  the  Wallingford,  as  soon 
as  this  project  was  mentioned.  She  was  a  small  sloop,  it  is  true, 
but  bad  two  very  comfortable  cabins;  my  fatber  having  had 
one  of  them  constructed  especially  in  reference  to  my  motber's 
occasional  visits  to  town.  Tbe  vessel  did  little,  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  besides  transporting  flour  to  market,  and  bringing 
back  wheat  In  the  autumn,  she  carried  wood,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  neigbborhood.  A  holiday  migbt  be  granted  her, 
and  no  harm  come  of  it.  Dr.  Post  approved  the  idea,  saying 
541  23 
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frankly  there  was  no  objection  but  the  expense ;  if  I  could  beat 
that,  a  better  plan  could  not  possibly  be  adopted. 

That  night  we  discussed  the  matter  in  the  family  circle,  Mr. 
Hardinge  having  come  from  the  rectory  to  join  us.  Everybody 
approved  of  the  scheme,  it  was  so  much  better  than  leaving 
Grace  to  pine  away  by  herself  in  the  solitude  of  Clawbonny. 

'*  I  have  a  patient  at  the  Springs,'*  said  Dr.  Post,  **  who  is 
very  anxious  to  see  me;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I  am  a  little 
desirous  of  drinking  the  waters  myself  for  a  week.  Carry  me 
to  Albany,  and  land  me ;  after  which  you  can  descend  the  river, 
and  continue  your  voyage  to  as  many  places,  and  for  as  long  a 
time,  as  the  strength  of  Miss  Wallingford,  and  your  own  inch 
nations,  shall  dictate." 

This  project  seemed  excellent  in  all  our  eyes;  even  Grace 
heard  it  with  a  smile,  placing  herself  entirely  in  our  hands.  It 
was  decided  to  put  it  in  practice. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


**  And  she  sits  and  gues  st  me, 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 
like  the  stars,  so  stiU  and  ssiBt-like, 
Looking  downward  firom  the  skies." 

LoNGrsLLOir. 


Thb  next  momiDg  I  set  about  the  measures  necessary  for 
earrying  oat  onr  plan.  Marble  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party, 
the  arrangements  concerning  the  ship,  allowing  of  his  absence 
for  a  few  days.  Once  engaged,  he  was  of  infinite  service,  enter- 
ing into  the  plan  as  my  mate.  The  regular  skipper  was  glad  to 
have  a  furlough ;  and  I  retained  on  board  no  one  of  the  proper 
crew  but  the  river-pilot ;  a  man  who  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  By  thb  arrangement,  we  cleared  the  cabin  from  com 
pany  that  was  not  desirable  for  the  circumstances.  Neb,  and 
three  of  the  Olawbonny  blacks,  were  delighted  to  go  on  such  an 
excursion,  and  all  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  little  duty 
that  would  be  required  of  them.  Indeed,  Marble,  Neb,  and  my- 
self were  every  way  able  to  take  care  of  the  vessel  But  we 
chose  to  have  plenty  of  physical  force ;  and  a  cook  was  indispen- 
sable. Olawbonny  supplied  the  latter,  in  the  person  of  old  Dido 
of  that  ilk. 

By  noon,  the  whole  party  were  ready  to  embark.  Grace  vras 
driven  to  the  whar^  and  she  walked  on  board  the  sloop,  sup- 
ported by  Lucy  and  myself;  more,  however,  from  solicitude 
than  from  absolute  necessity.  Every  precaution,  however,  was 
taken  by  order  of  the  physician  to  prevent  any  thing  like  ex- 
citement ;  the  blacks,  in  particular,  who  would  have  followed 
^  Miss  Grace"  to  the  water's  edge,  being  ordered  to  remain  at 
home.    Chloe,  to  her  manifest  satisfsu^tion,  was  permitted  to 
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accompany  her  '^  young  mistress,*'  and  great  was  her  delight. 
How  often  that  day  did  the  exclamation  of  ''  de  feller/'  escape 
her,  as  i^e  witnessed  NeVs  exploits  in  different  parts  of  the 
sloop.  It  was  some  little  time  before  I  could  account  for  the 
black's  superfluous  activity,  imputing  it  to  zeal  in  my  sister's 
service ;  but,  in  the  end,  I  discovered  Grace  had  to  share  the 
glory  with  Chloe. 

No  sooner  was  everybody  on  board  than  we  cast  oE  The 
jib  was  soon  up ;  and  tiilder  this' short  sail  wie  moved  slowly  out 
of  the  creek,  with  a  pleasant  soothedy  breeze*  As  we  passed 
the  point,  tliere  stood  the  whole  household  arrayed  in  a  line, 
from  the  tottering  gray-headed  and  muddy-looking  negro  of 
seventy,  down  to  the  glistening,  jet*bl|ck  toddling  tj^i^  of 
two^  and  three..  The  dist<(nc^  was  so  smidjly  it  was  easy  tQ  tWi9 
even  tJie  ^xpressioDg  of  ;th0  different  co^^tenanpes,  ^hicj^  Ffuiei} 
according  to  tibie  exjietieiice,  forebodings,  ai^icharafote^sjoltjii^ 
different  individJUals*  Notwithsti^ndiog  the  sort  of  r^v^r^tial 
attaohmeDt  all  felt  for  ^Msa  O^s^,'^  and  the  m^ert^nty.soni^ 
among  thea^  tmsopbisticatbd  <^:eati»es .  must  J^ve  expeijeooed 
on  the  sabjec^  of  heij  health,  it  m»  upt  in  nB^kftfp  &t  sy^eh  a 
bluster  of  ^^niggetis"  to  Exhibit  ctnhAppitiess  at  a  montent  wheq 
fliefe  were  so  mftdy  ^tiida  of  exidteinent.  The  peotd^  t>f  this 
vM  knownothingof  the  itoorxf,  perhaps;  but  theydd%ht  in 
t/  the  ^inff,  ^uite  as  nitich  as  if  they  did  njc^thing  b^t  eleetioiie^r 
all  their  lives.  .  Most  pliant  instruments  would  theif  untatoted 
feelings  tnake  in  the  hands  of  your^eniagogae  i  and,  ppsaiUy^  St 
may  haVe  some  little  influence  on  the  white  American  to  und^v 
stand  how  strong  is  his  resemblance  to  the  "  nigger,!'  Vhen  ho 
gives  himself  iqp  to  th<9  zi^astery  of  this  much  api>roTed  mental 
power.  The  day  wa<^  glorSottd.;  a  bn^iter  sun  nevdr  shining,  in 
Italy,  or  on  the  Qfecian  islands^  the  air.bahny;  the  resad  was 
gay  to  the  e^e,  having  been  fyainted.abouta  mdnth  before,  and 
every  one  seemed  b^t  <»l  a  holiday ;  circumstances  suffidwt  in 
themtelves  to  make  thief  Hght-hcimrted  race  smiling  and  happy. 
As  the  sloop  vifent  slowly  past,  the  whole  line  doffed  th^  hJlitd^ 
or  curtsied,  showing  at  the  same  time  a  row  of  ivory  that  jshomt 
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hke  BO  many  gay  windows  in  t^ir  sable  &c^&  I  could  see  Uut 
Office  was.  toucJied  l^'  this  manifestation  of  inteiiest ;  sacK  a 
field4da7  in  the  Olawbonny  corps  not  having  oceorred  sinc^  the 
first  time  my  jtnother  went  to  town,  after  the  death  of  my  father. 
Fortunately,  every  thing  else  was  soothing  to  my.  sister's  i^irits; 
and,  ad  long  as  she  could  sit  on  the  deck,  hbidii^  Lucy's  hand, 
and  enjoy  the  cluingi]:^  landscape,  with  lier  brother  within  call, 
it  was -not  posidMe  she  sbonld  be  altogether  without  hi^piness. 

Boundii^  the  |foint  as  we  enteved-  the  river,  the  Widhngford 
easedroff  sheet,  set  a  studding-sail  and  fiyfng-topsail,  and  began 
to  breast  the  Hndson,  on  her  wiiy  toward  its  sources. 

In  1803,  the  cdfebrated  riv^r.we  were  imv^ting,  though  it 
had  all  the  natural  features  it  possesses  to-day,  was  by  no  means 
the  same  picture  of  moving  Hfe.  Hie  steaml>oat  did  not  appear 
on  its  sur&ce  until  ^ur  years  later;  and  the  journeys  up  and 
down  its  waters  w^e  i&equently  a  week  in  length.  In  that  day, 
the  passenger  .did  not  hurry  on  board,  just  as  a  b6U  was.  disturb^ 
ing  the  neighborhood^  hustling  his  way  through  a  rude  thixmg 
of  porters,  caitmen,  owmge-wonien;  and  news-boys,  to  save  his 
distance  by  just  a  minute  and  a  halfj;  but  his  luggage  was-  often 
sent,  to  the  vessel  the  day  before;  he  passed  his:  morning  in 
saying  adieu,  and  when  he  repaired  to  tSie  vessel,  it  was  with 
gentleman-like  leisure/ often  to  pass  bou^  on  board  previously 
to  sfflHng,  and  ncft  unfireqiiently  to  hear  t^  unwekH>me  tidings 
that  this  event  was  deferred  until  the  next  day.  Hovf  different^ 
too^  was^the  passage  frobt  one  inaistcamboat I  Hiere  was  no 
jostling  of  eadi  other,  no  seraniUing  for  places,  at  tdl>le,  no  bolt- 
ing lof  food,'  nO'  impertinence  manifested,  no  sweating  about 
missing  the  eastern  or  southern  boats,  or  Bchenectady,  or  Sara- 
toga, or  Boston  trains,  on  account  of  a  screw  being  loose,  nor 
any  other  unseemly  manifestation  that  anybody  was  in  a  hurry. 
On  the  contrary,  wine  and  fruit  were  provided,  ad  if  the  travel- 
ers iotoided  to  enjoy  themsdves;  and  a  journey  inthat,  day 
mm  aJestcL  .  Komo^  embarked  than  could  be  accommodated ; 
and  the  company  being  d^ected,  the  cabin  was  taken  to  the 
exdunon/of  all  unwelcome  intruders.      Now,  tlie  man  who 
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Bhookl  order  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  placed  at  the  sidfi  of  hia 
plate,  would  be  stared  at  as  a  fool ;  and  not  without  reason 
altogether,  for,  did  it  escape  the  claws  of  his  convives  and  the 
waiters,  he  would  probably  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  before 
he  could  drink  it. 

In  1803,  not  only  did  the  dinner  pass  in  peace,  and  with 
gentleman-like  deliberation ;  not  only  were  the  cooler  and  the 
fruit  taken  on  deck,  and  the  one  sipped  and  the  other  eaten 
at  leisure  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  but  in  the  course  of 
many  afternoons.  Passages  were  certainly  made  in  twenty^ 
four  hours  in  the  sloops;  but  these  were  the  exceptions,  a 
week  being  much  more  likely  to  be  the  time  passed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river.  The  vessel 
usually  got  aground,  once  at  least,  and  frequently  several  times 
m  a  trip ;  and  often  a  day,  or  two,  were  thus  delightfully  lost, 
giving  the  stranger  an  op^rtunity  of  visiting  the  surrounding 
country.  The  necessity  of  anchoring,  with  a  foul  wind,  on 
every  opposing  tide,  too,  increased  these  occasions,  thus  lending 
to  Hie  excursion  something  of  the  character  of  an  exploring 
expedition.  No— no — ^a  man  would  learn  more  in  one  pas- 
sage, up  or  down  the  Hudson,  forty  years  since,  than  can  be  ob< 
tamed  by  a  dozen  at  the  present  time.  I  have  a  true  seamui's 
dislike  for  a  steamboat,  and  sometimes  wish  they  were-  struck 
out  of  existence ;  though  I  know  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
cijdes  of  political  economy,  and  opposed  to  what  is  called  the 
march  of  improvement  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  feel  quite  cet-^ 
tain :  that  these  inventions,  coupled  with  the  gregarious  maimer 
of  living  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  large  taverns,  is,  as  one  of 
our  writers  expresses  it, ''  doing  wonders  for  the  manners  of  the 
people ;"  though,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  the  wonder  is  that 
they  have  any  left 

There  might  have  been  thirty  sail  in  sight,  when  the  Walling- 
ford  got  fisdrly  into  the  river,  some  turning  down  on  a  young 
ebb,  making  their  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  six  hours,  imd 
others,  like  ourselves,  stealing  along  against  it  at  about  the  same 
rate.     Half  a  dozen  of  these  craft  were  quite  near  us,  and  the 
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decks  of  most  of  those  wliich  were  steering  north,  had  pardoa 
mdading  ladies,  evidently  proceeding  to  the  "  Springs."  I  de* 
sired  Marble  to  sheer  as  close  to  these  different  vessels  as  was 
convenient,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  amnsement, 
and  fimcying  it  might  aid  in  diverting  the  thooghts  of  my  sister 
from  her  own  sorrows,  to  the  faces  and  concerns  of  others. 
The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  that  the 
Wallingford,  constructed  under  the  orders  of  an  old  sailor,  and 
for  his  own  uses,  was  a  fast  vessel  In  this  particular  she  had 
but  one  or  two  competitors  on  the  river ;  packets  belonging  to 
Hudson,  Poughke^>sie,  and  Sing  Sing«  She  was  now  only  in 
£ur  ballast-trim,  and  being  admirably  provided  with  sails,  in  the 
light  wind  we  had,  she  actually  went  four  feet  to  most  of  the 
other  vessds  in  sight's  three.  My  request  to  Marble— or,  order, 
as  he  chose  to  call  it — ^was  easily  enough  complied  with,  and 
we  were  soon  coming  up  dose  on  the  quarter  of  a  sloop  that 
had  its  decks  crowded  with  passengers  who  evidently  belonged 
to  the  better  dass ;  while,  on  its  forecastle  wiere  several  horses, 
and  a  carriage ;  customary  accompaniments  to  such  a  scene  in 
that  day. 

I  had  not  been  so  happy  in  a  long  time,  as  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment. Grace  was  better,  as  I  &ncied  at  least,  and  it  was  cer* 
tain  she  was  more  composed  and  less  nervous  than  I  had  seen 
her  since  my  return ;  and  this  of  itself  was  removing  the  weight 
of  a  mountain  from  my  heart.  There  was  Lucy,  too,  her 
rounded  cheek  rosy  with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  full  of 
health,  and  with  eyes  that  never  turned  on  me  that  they  did 
not  beam  with  confidence  and  kindness — ^the  sincerest  friend- 
ship, if  not  love — ^while  every  look,  movement,  syllable,  or  ges- 
ture that  was  directed  toward  Grace,  betrayed  how  strongly  the 
hearts  of  these  two  precious  creatures  were  still  knit  tc^ther 
in  sisteriy  affection.  My  guardian  too  seemed  happier  than  ho 
had  been  since  our  conversation  on  the  state  of  my  own  feelings 
toward  his  daughter.  He  had  made  a  condition,  that  we  should 
all — ^the  doctor  excepted — ^return  to  Clawbonny  in  time  for  ser- 
^ce  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  he  was  then  actually  engaged 
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in  lookup  oyer  im  old  sermcm  for  the  occasion,  thougli  not  a 
minnte  passed  in  which  he  did  not  drop  the  maiinscript  to  gaze 
about  him,  in  deep  enjoyment  of  the  hmdscape.  The  s<toue, 
moreover,  was  so  ibH  of  repose,  that  even  the  movements  of 
the  difSerent  vessels  soUn^  chaii^ed  its  Sabballi-like  chahio- 
ter.  I  repeat,  that  I  had  not  felt  so  peifeetly  happy  nnee  I  hdd 
my  last  conversation  with  the  Salem  '^tdies,  in  ^e  Dii<»3ao 
of  Fhreoze. 

MnrUe  was  excessively  delighted '  mth  ^be  behavior  of  the 
Wallii^ord.  The  latter  was  a  sloop  son^what  smaller  than 
eon(mion,  thon^  her  accomi^odations  were  pacticulaily  com- 
modibnsy  while  she  was  spsmed  on  the  scale  of  a  >flyer.  Her 
greatest  advantage  in  the  way  of  sailing,  hoWevet.^  would  have 
been  no  great  reeommen^sttion  to  her  on  a  innd ;  for  she  was 
nearly  start  light,  and  might  not  have  been  able  to  carry  full  sail 
in  hard  November  weather^  even  on  the  Hudson— ^a  river  on 
which  serious  accid«its  have  been  I[nawn  to  occur.  There 
was  little  danger  in  midsummer,  however ;  a&d  we  went  glicKng 
up  on  the  quarter  of  the  Gidl  of  Troy,  without  feeling  concern 
of  any  sort 

^  What  sloop  is  that  f '  demanded  the  skipper  oi  the  Gcdl,  as 
our  boomed  came  within  a' fathom  of  his  railj  our  name  being 
out  of  his  view. 

*^  The  Wallingford  of  Clawbonny,  just  out  of  port,  bound  up 
on  a  party  of  pleasure."     i 

Now,  Clawb(Hmy  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  whai;  might  be 
called  a  kgial  term.  Tlsere  was  no  such  place  known  in  law, 
beyond  the  right  which  usage  gives;  and  I  heard  a  low  kugh 
among  the  passengers  of  the  QvUX,  as  they  heard  the  homely 
appdlation.  This  came  from  ike  equivocal  position  my  ttan* 
jly  occupied^  midways  between  the  g^try  and  yeomanry  of 
the  state,  as  they  both  existed  in  1803.  Had  I  said  the  sloop 
came  from  near  Cddenham^  it  would  ha^e  been  all  right ;  £oi 
everybody  who  was  then  anybody  in  New  York,^  knew  who 
the  Ooldens  were ;  or  Morrisania,  t^e  Morrises  being  peoj^  of 
mark ;  or  twenty  other  places  on  the  river ; '  but  the  Wallh^ 
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:  totds  were  as  littb  known  as  dawbonn^r,  when  you  got  fifteen 
<Hr.  twenty  mHes  from  the;  spot  where  they  had  so  long  lived. 
This  is  JHst  the  (Merence  between  obscurity  and  notoriety. 
When  the  latter  extends  to  an  entiiie  nation,  it  gives  an  individ- 
ual, or  a  family,  the  n.ote  that  frees  them  entirely  from  the  im- 
putation of  existing  nilder  the  first  condition ;.  and  this  note, 
favorably  diffused  thit>ugh  Christendom,  forms;  a  reputation — 
transmitted  to  posterity,  it  beoomes  fame.  Unfortunately,  nei- 
ther  we  nor  our  place  had  even  reached  the  first  simple  step  in 
this  scale  of  renown ;  and  poor  Qawbonny  was  laughed  at,  on 
acciMknt  of  something  Dutch  that  was  probably  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  sound-r^the  Ai^k>43axon  race  having  a  singular  ap- 
titude to  turn  up  their  noses  at  every  thing  but  their  own  pos- 
sessions, and  everybody  but  themselves*  I  looked  at  Lu<^,  with 
sensitive  quickness,  to  see  how  she  received  this  sneer  on  my 
birthplace ;  but,  with  her,  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
think  well  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  spot,  its  name  as 
well  as  its  more  essential  things,  tl^it  I  do  not  believe  she  per- 
ceived this  little  sign  of  derision. 

While  the  passengers  of  the  Gull  felt  this  disposition  to 
smile,  it  was  very  different  with  her  skipper ;  his  Dutch  pilot, 
whose  name  was  Abr&hamus  Van.  Yaltenberg,  but  who  was 
more  femiliarly  known  as  'Brom  Fblleck,  for  so  the  children  of 
New  Netheriands  twisted  their  cognomens  in  converting  thorn 
into  Englbh  ;*  the  black  cook,  the  mulatto  steward,  and  the 
**  all  hands,"  who  w^  one  man  and  a  boy;  There  had  been 
generations  of  ^ops  ^hidi  bore  the  name  of  Wallingfoik],  as 
well  as  generations  <^  meti,  at  Clawbonny;  and  this  every 
river-man  knew*  In  point  of  feet,  we  counted  four  generations 
of  men,  and  six  of  sloops.  Now,  none  of  these  vessels  was 
worthy^  of  boing  motioned,  but  this  whkh  my  &ther  had 

*  A  stoi^  is  told  of  a  Sootelmutii  of  the  name  of  Farquhanon,  who  settled  among  tho 
nigh  Dutch  on  the  Mohawk,  sometimb  previoasly  to  the  BeVolUtion;  where,  xmable 
to  pronoimoe  hit  Mme,  the  worthy  Itemers  oaUed  him  Fettentein  (pronocmcisd  Fire* 
ttyne).  The  son  lived  and  died  under  this  appellation ;  bat  the  grandson,  remoying  to 
a  part  of  tho  eonnby  where  English  alone  was  spoken,  ehose  to  anglicize  his  name ;  and, 
b7  gittng  it  a  free  translatien,  hecame  Hr.  Flint  I 
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caosed  to  be  built ;  but  she  bad  a  reputation  that  extended  to 
eyerybodj  on  the  river.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  induce 
the  skipper  of  the  Gull  to  raise  his  hat,  and  to  say — 

"  That,  then,  I  suppose,  is  Mr.  Wallingford  himself — ^you  are 
welcome  back  on  the  river ;  I  remember  the  time  well,  when 
your  respected  father  would  make  that  boat  do  any  thing  but 
talk.  Nothing  but  the  new  paint,  which  is  different  from  the 
last,  prevented  me  from  knowing  the  sloop.  Had  I  taken  a  look 
at  hor  bows,  this  couldn't  have  happened." 

This  speech  evidently  gave  me  and  my  vessel  an  estimation 
with  the  passengers  of  the  Gull  that  neither  had  enjoyed  the 
moment  before.  There  was  some  private  conversation  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  other  vessel,  and,  then,  a  highly  respectable 
and  gentleman-like  looking  old  man,  came  to  the  rail,  bowed, 
and  commenced  a  discourse. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Wallingford,  I  be- 
lieve," he  remarked,  "with  whom  my  friends,  the  Mertons, 
came  passengers  from  China.  They  have  often  expressed  their 
sense  of  your  civilities,"  he  continued,  as  I  bowed  in  acquies- 
cence, "  and  declare  they  should  ever  wish  to  sail  with  you, 
were  they  again  compelled  to  go  to  sea." 

Now,  this  was  viewing  my  relation  to  the  Mertons  in  any 
point  of  view  but  that  in  which  I  wished  it  to  be  viewed,  or 
indeed  was  just  Still  it  was  natural ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
spoke,  a  man  of  standing  and  character,  no  doubt  fsmcied  be 
was  saying  that  which  must  prove  particularly  acceptable  to 
me ;  another  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to  attempt  to  decide  ob 
other  men's  feelings  or  affairs.  I  could  not  decline  the  dis 
course ;  and,  while  the  Wallingford  went  slowly  past  the  Gull. 
I  was  compelled  to  endure  the  torment  of  hearing  the  Jdertons 
mentioned,  again  and  again,  in  the  hearing  of  Lucy  and  Grace ; 
on  the  nerves  of  the  latter  of  whom  I  knew  it  must  be  a  severe 
tnal.  At  length  we  got  rid  of  this  troublesome  neighbor,  though 
not  until  Lucy  and  her  father  were  recognized,  and  spoken  to 
by  several  of  the  ladies  in  the  other  party.  While  my  late 
guardian  and  his  daughter  were  thus  engaged,  I  stole  a  glancfl 
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at  my  sister.  She  was  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  anxious  to  go 
below,  whither  I  led  her,  most  happily,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  as  things  turned  out. 

When  the  Wallingford  had  left  the  Gull  some  little  distance 
astern,  I  returned  to  the  deck,  and  Lucy  went  to  take  my  place 
by  the  side  of  Grace's  berth.  She  reappeared,  however,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  saying  that  my  sister  felt  an  inclination  to 
rest  herself  and  might  faHH  asleep.  Feeble,  ahnost,  as  an  infut, 
these  frequent  slumbers  had  become  necessary,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  patient's  powers.  Chloe  coming  up  soon  after  with  a  report 
that  her  young  mistress  seemed  to  be  in  a  doze,  we  all  remained 
on  deck,  in  order  not  to  disturb  her.  In  this  manner,  half  an 
hour  passed,  and  we  had  drawn  quite  near  to  another  sloop  that 
was  going  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Hardinge  was  deeply  inmiersed  in  his  sermon,  and  I 
perceived  that  Lucy  looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  she 
expected  to  catch  his  eye.  I  fancied  something  distressed  her, 
and  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  exactly  what  it  could  be. 

"  Do  you  not  intend  to  go  nearer  the  other  sloop  ?"  Lucy  at 
length  inquired,  alluding  to  the  vessel  that  was  almost  in  a  line 
with  us ;  but  to  which  I  had  ordered  Neb  to  give  a  respectable 
berth. 

'^  I  thought  the  gossip  of  the  last  qiiite  sufficient ;  but,  if  you 
like  these  interviews,  certainly." 

Lucy  seemed  embarrassed ;  she  colored  to  her  temples,  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  added,  affecting  to  laugh — and  it  was  so 
seldom  Lucy  affected  any  thing,  but  this  time  sbe  did  affect  to 
laugh — ^as  she  said,. 

"  I  do  wish  to  go  near  that  sloop,  though  it  is  not  exactly 
for  the  reason  you  suppose." 

I  could  see  she  was  distressed,  though  it  was  not  yet  easy  to 
imagine  the  cause.  Lucy's  requests  were  laws  to  me,  and  Neb 
was  ordered  to  sheer  down  on  the  quarter  of  this  second  sloop, 
as  we  had  done  on  that  of  the  first  As  we  drew  near,  her 
stem  told  us  that  she  was  called  the  "  Orpheus  of  Sing  Sing," 
a  combination  of  names  that  proved  some  wag  had  been  con- 
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neoted  with  the  ohristening.  Qer  decks  had  also  a  partj  oi 
both  aexes  on  then),  Ihongh  neither  carriage  near  horses.  AH 
this  time,  Lucy  stood  quite  near  me,  aa  if.  rduc^taai  to  move, 
and  when  we  were  sufficiently  near  the  sloop,  she  pressed  stiU 
nearer  to  my  side,  in  the  way  in  which  her  sex  are  apt  to  ap- 
peal to  those  of  the  other  who  possess  their  confidence,  when 
most  feeling  the  necessity  of  support.      ! 

"Now,  Uiles,"  ^e  siod  in  an  under  tone,  ^^  you- must  *  speak 
that  sloc^'  AS  yon  call  it;  I  ean  ne^er  hold  a  Ibnd  copversation 
of  this. sort  in  the  presence  pf  so  many  strangers.": 

"  Very  willingly,  Lucy;  though  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  let  me  know  exactly  what  lam  to  say." 

^  Certainly ;  he^in,  then,  in  ycmr  sailor  fashion,  and  wh^n  that 
is  done,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  add;" 

"Enongh;  Orpheus,  there  I"  I  called  out,  just  raisbg  my 
voice  sufficiently  to  he  heard. 

'*Ay,  ay;  what's  wanted f  answered  the  skipper, taking  a 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  as  he  leaned  with  his  back  gainst  hid  own 
tiller,  in  a  way  that  was  just  in  accordance  with  ihd  sleepy 
character  of  the  scene. 

I  looked  at  Lucy,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  next  f 

"  Ask  him  if  Mrs.  Drewett  is  on  board  his  sloop— -J/r^.  An- 
drew Drewett,  not  Mr. — ^the  old  lady,  I  mean,"  added  the  dear 
girl,  blushing  to  the  eyes. 

I  was  so  confounded-^I  might  ahnost  add  appalled — rthat  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  suppressed  an  exclamation.  Com- 
mand myself  I  did,  however,  imd  observing  that  the  skipper  was 
curiously  awaiting  my  next  question,  I  put  iL 

"  Is  Mrs,  Andrew  Drewett  among  your  passengeiB,  sirf  I  in- 
quired, with  a  cold  distinctness. 

My  neighbor  nodded  his  head,  and  spoke  to  some  of  hh 
passengers,  most  of  whom  were  on  the  main  deck,  seated  on 
chairs,  and  concealed  from  us,  as  yet,  by  the  WaBihgford's 
mainsail,  her  boom  being  guyed  out  on  the  side  next  the  Or> 
nheus,  with  its  «id  just  clear  of  her  quarter. 

"She  is,  and  wishes  to  know  who  makes  the  inquiry f*  re- 
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luro^  tii6  Sing  Sing  sidpper,  in  tlie  sing-son^  noanner  in  which 
onUnaay  folk  repeat  what  is  dictated. 

**  Say  that  Miss  Haixlinge  has  a  njessago  to  Mrs.  Drowett  fron: 
Mrs.  (^lyie,  who  is  on  board  thdt  other  sloop,"  added  Lucy,  in 
il'low  and,  as  I  thought,  tremulous  tone. 

I  was  nearly  choked ;  but  made  out  to  conmiunicate  the  hct 
AS  directed.  In  an  instant  I  h^ard  the  foot  of  one  who  leaped 
on  the  Orpheus's  quarter-deck,  and  then  Andrew  Drewett  ap- 
peared, hat  in  hand,  a  &ce  all  smiles,  eyes  that  told  his  tale  as 
plain  as  any  tongue  could  haye  uttered  it|  and  sudi  salutations 
as  denoted  the  most  perfect  intimacy.  Lucy  took  my  arm  in- 
Yoluntaiily,  and  I  could  leel.  that  she  trembled.  The  two  vessels 
were  now  so  near,  and  every  thing  aroun4  us  was  so  tranquil, 
that  by  Lucy's  advancing  to  the  Wallingfor^'s  quarter-deck,  and 
Brewett's  coming  to  the  ta£&ail  of  the  Orpheus,  it  was  easy  to 
converse  without  any  unseemly  raising  of  the  vcHce.  All  that 
had  been  said  between  me  and  the  skipper,  indeed,  had  been 
said  on  a  'k&y  but  fittle  higher  than  common.  By  the  change 
in  Lucy's  position  I  could  no  longer  see  her  fece ;  but  I  knew  it 
was  suflfusod,  and  that  she  was  far  from  being  as  composed  and 
collected  as  wais  usual  with  her  demeanor.  All  this  was  death 
to  my  recent  happiness^  though  I  could  not  abstain  froni  watch- 
ing what  now  passed  with  the  vigilance  of  jealousy. 

"  Good  morning,"  Lucy  commenced,  and  the  words  were  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  that  I  thought  bespoke  great  familiarity,  if  not 
confidence;  f'will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  tell  your  mother 
that  Mrs.  <^ilviie  begs  she  wiU  not  leave  Albany  until  after  her 
arrival  ?  The  other  sloop,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  thinks,  cannot  bo  more 
than  au  hour  or  two  after  you,  and  she  is  very  desirous  of 
making  a  common. party  to — ^ah  1  there  comes  Mrs.  Drewett," 
said  Lucy,  hastily  intem^ting  herself,  ^*  and  I  can  deliver  my 
message  myself" 

Mrs.  Drewett  coining  aft  at  thi3  instant>  Lucy  certainly  did  turn 
to  her,  and  oommunioAted  a  message  whicl^  it  seeois  the  li^  in 
the  Gtdl  had  earnestly  requested  her  to  deliver  in  passing. 

^  And  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Drewett,  when  Lucy  had  ceased, 
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first  ciTillj  salating  me,  ''and  now,  my  dear  Lucy,  we  have 
Bomething  for  you.  So  sudden  was  your  departure,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  naughty  letter" — ^my  letter,  smmnoning  the  dear 
girl  to  the  bedside  of  her  friend,  was  meant — *'  that  you  left  your 
work-box  behind  you,  and  as  I  knew  that  it  contiuned  many 
notes  besides  bank-notes,  I  would  not  allow  it  to  be  separated 
from  me  until  we  met  Here  it  is;  in  what  manner  shall  we 
contrive  to  get  it  into  your  hands  f ' 

Lucy  started,  and  I  could  see  that  she  both  felt  and  looked 
anxious.  As  I  afterward  learned,  she  had  been  passing  a  day  at 
Mrs.  Drewett's  villa,  which  joined  her  own,  both  standing  on 
the  rocks  quite  near  to  that  spot  which  a  mawkish  set  among 
us  is  trying  to  twist  from  plain,  homely,  up-and-down,  old- 
fiishioned  Hell-Oate,  into  the  exquisite  and  lackadaisical  cor- 
ruption of  JTttW-Gkte — ^Heaven  save  the  mark  I  What  puny 
piece  of  folly  and  affectation  will  they  attempt  next  ?  But  Lucy 
was  paying  this  visit  when  she  received  my  letter,  and  it  ap- 
pears such  was  her  haste  to  got  to  Grace,  that  she  quitted  the 
house  immediately,  leaving  behind  her  a  small  work-box,  un- 
locked, and  in  it  various  papers  that  she  did  not  wish  read.  Of 
course  one  of  Lucy's  sentiments  and  tone  could  hardly  suspect  a 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Drewett  was  strictly  thatj  of  rummaging  her  box 
or  of  reading  her  notes  and  letters ;  but  one  is  never  easy  when 
such  things  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  way  of  impertinent 
eyes.  There  are  maids  as  well  as  mistresses,  and  I  could  see  in 
a  moment  that  she  wished  the  box  was  again  in  her  own  pos- 
session. Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  felt  it  time  to 
interfere. 

"  If  your  sloop  will  round-to,  Mr.  Drewett,"  I  remarked,  re- 
ceiving a  cold  salutation  from  the  gentleman,  in  return  for  my 
own  bow,  the  first  sign  of  recognition  that  had  passed  between 
US,  "  I  will  round-to,  myself,  and  send  a  boat  for  the  box." 

This  proposal  drew  all  eyes  toward  the  skipper,  who  was  still 
eaning  against  his  tiller,  smoking  for  life  or  death.  It  was  not 
fiivorably  received,  extorting  a  grunt  in  reply,  that  any  one  could 
understand  denoted  dissent     The  pipe  was  slowly  removed,  and 
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the  privato  opinion  of  this  personage  was  pretty  openly  ex- 
pressed, in  bis  Dutchified  dialect 

"  If  a  body  coult  get  a  wint  for  der  askin' ,  dis  migbt  do  very 
well,"  be  said ;  "  but  nobody  rounts-to  mit  a  Mi  wint" 

I  have  always  renuu*ked  tbat  tbey  who  have  used  a  disdect 
different  from  tbe  common  forms  of  speech  in  their  youth,  and 
oome  afterward  to  correct  it,  by  intercourse  with  the  world, 
usnally  fall  back  into  their  early  infirmities  in  moments  of  trial, 
perplexity,  or  anger.  This  is  easily  explained.  Habit  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  nature,  in  their  childhood,  and  it  is  when  most 
tried  that  we  are  the  most  natural.  Then,  this  skipper,  an  Al- 
bany— or  Mbonnj  man,  as  he  would  probably  have  styled  him- 
self, had  got  down  the  river  as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  and  had  acquired 
a  tolerable  EngUsh ;  but,  being  now  disturbed,  he  fell  back  upon 
his  original  mode  of  speaking,  the  certain  proof  that  he  would 
never  give  in.  I  saw  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
persuade  one  of  his  school,  and  had  beguii  to  devise  some  other 
scheme  for  getting  the  box  on  board,  when  to  my  surprise,  and 
not  a  little  to  my  concern,  I  saw  Andrew  Drewett,  first  taking 
the  box  from  his  mother,  step  upon  the  end  of  our  main-boom, 
and  move  along  the  spar  with  the  evident  intention  to  walk  as 
far  as  our  deck  and  deliver  Lucy  her  property  with  his  own 
hands.  The  whole  thing  occurred  so  suddenly,  that  there  was 
no  time  for  remonstrance.  Young  gentlemen  who  are  thor- 
oughly in  love,  are  not  often  discreet  in  matters  connected 
with  their  devotion  to  their  mistresses.  I  presume  Drewett 
saw  the  boom  placed  so  fiftvorably  as  to  t^npt  him,  and  he  fan*^ 
cied  it  would  be  a  thing  to  mention  to  carry  a  lady  her  work-box 
across  a  bridge  that  was  of  so  precarious  a  footing.  Had  the 
spar  lain  on  the  ground,  it  would  certainly  have  been  no  exploit 
at  all  for  any  young  man  to  walk  its  length,  carrying  his.  arms 
full  of  work-boxes ;  but  it  was  a  very  differenlf  matter  when  the 
same  feat  had  to  be  performed  on  a  sloop^s  boom  in  its  place, 
suspended  over  the  water,  with  the  sail  set,  and  the  vessel  in 
motion.  This  Drewett  soon  discovered,  for,  advancing  a  step  or 
two.  he  grasped  the  topping-lift,  which  luckily  for  him  happened 
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lo  be  taut,  for  a  support  All  this  occurr^  before  tbene  win 
time  fbr  remonstrance,  or  even  for  tboogbt  At  the  uame  in- 
stant Nob,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  previously  giten  by  me,  had 
put  the  helm  down  a  little,  and  the  boom-end  was  already  twenty 
feet  fro«^  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Orpheus. 

Of  cbuTse,  all  the  women  screamed,  or  exclaimed,  on  some 
key  or  other.  Poor  Mrs.  I)r<iwett  hid  her  face,  and  began  to 
moan  her  ddn  as  lost  I  did  not  dare  look  at  Lucy,  wbo  re- 
mained quiet  as  to  voice,  after  the  first  mvc^untary  exclamation, 
and  as  inmiovable  as  a  statue.  Lucidly  her  face  was  from  me. 
As  Dtewett  was  eviden%  discomposed,  I  thought  it  best,  how- 
ever, to  devise  something  not  only  for  his^  leUef,  but  for  that 
of  Lucy's  box,  which  was  in  quite  as  much  jeopardy  as  the 
young  man,  himself;  more  so,  indeed,  if  the  latter  could  swim. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  out  to  Drewett  to  hold  on^  and  I 
would  cause  the  boom-end  to  reach  over  the  Orpheus's  main 
deck,  after  which  he  might  easily  drop  down  among  his  Mends, 
when  Neb,  finding  some  one  to  take  the  helm,  suddenly  stood 
at  my  side. 

"  He  drop  dat  box,  sartairi,  Masser  Mile,^'  half  whispered  the 
negro;  "he  leg  begin  to  shake  already,  and  he  won'erfiil 
skear'd!" 

"  I  would  not  have  that  happen  for  a  good  deal.  Can  you 
save  it.  Neb?" 

"  Sartin,  sir.  Only  hab  to  run  out  on  'e  boom  and  bring  it  in, 
and  gib  it  Miss  Lucy ;  she  mighty  particular  about  dat  werry 
box,  Masser  Mile,  as  I  see  a  hundred  time,  and  more  too.'* 

"  Well,  lay  out,  boy,  and  bring  it  in,  and  look  to  your  foot- 
ing, Neb." 

This  was  all  Neb  wanted.  Ihe  fellow  had  feet  shaped  a  good 
deal  like  any  other  aquatic  bird,  with  the  essential  difference, 
however,  that  no  small  part  of  his  foundation  had  been  laid 
abaft  the  perpendicular  of  the  tendon  Achilles,  and  being  with- 
out shoes,  he  could  nearly  encircle  a  small  spar  in  his  grasp^ 
Often  and  oflen  had  I  seen  Neb  tun  out  on  a  topsail-yard^  the 
t5hip  pitching  heavily,  catching  at  the  lift,  and  it  was  a  mere 
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trifle  after  that  to  ran  out  on  a  spar  as  large  as  the  Wallingford's 
mam-boom.  A  tcderablj  distinetiFe  scream  from  Ohloe^  first 
apprised  me  that  the  negro  was  in  motion.  X^ooldng  in  that 
direction,  I  saw  him  walking  steadily  along  the  boom,  notwithr 
standing  Drewett's  loud  remoiistrances  and  dedarations  that  he 
wanted  no  assistance,  tmtil  he  teaciied  the  i^ot  where  the  young 
gentleman  stood  grasping  t^e  lift^  with  his  legs  submitting  to 
more  tremor  than  was  conyeniwii  lfdl>ndw  grinned,  looked 
as  amiable  as  possible,  held  out  his  hand,  ftnd  revealed  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

"  Masser  Mile  t'ink  'e  gentleum  better  gib  me  Miss  litcy  box," 
said  ITeb,  as  politely  as  he  knew  how* 

I  believe  in  my  soul:  that  Drewett  could  have  Mssed  Neb, 
so  glad  was  he  to  obtain  this  little  reliefl  The  box  wsts  yielded 
without  the  slightest  objection.  Neb  receiving  it  with  a  bow,  af- 
ter which  the  negro  turned  round  as  cooUy  as  if  he  were  on  the 
deck,  and  walked  deliberately  and  steadily  in  to  the  mast.  He 
stopped  ati  instant  just  at  the  small  of  the  spar  to  look  back  at 
Drewett,  who  was  saying  something  to  pacify  his  mother,  and 
I  observed  that,  as  he  stood  with  his  h^els  in  a  line,  the  toes 
nefu^ly  met  underneath  the  boom,  which  his  feet  grasped  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  talons.  A  deep  sigh  reached  iny  ear  ad 
Neb  bounded  lightly  on  deck,  and  I  knew  whence  it  came  by 
the  exclamation  ofj  "  De^Wer !" 

As  for  N^,  he  advanced  with  his  prize,  which  he  ojS^d  to 
Lucy  with  one  of  his  best  bows,  but  in  a  way  to  show  he  was 
not  conscious  of  having  performed  any  unusuld  oxj^it.  Lucy 
handed  the  box  to  Chloe,  without  averting  het  ©yes  Droin  Drew- 
ett, in  whose  situation  she  manifested  a  good  deal  more  Con- 
com  than  I  liked,  or  fancied  he  deserved. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Drewett,'^  die  said,  aflfec^ng  to  think  the 
box  had  been  recovered  altogether  by  his  address;  **it  is^  noiir 
safe,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  your  coming  here. 
Let  Mr.  Wallingford  do  what  he  says**-^!  had  mentioned  in  a 
low  voice,  tlie  practicability  of  my  own  scheme-^**  and  return  to 
your  own  sloop.'* 
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Bat  two  things  now  interposed  to  the  execution  of  this  yerj 
simple  expedient.  The  first  was  Drewett's  pride,  blended  with 
a  little  obstinacy,  and  the  other  was  the  ^*  Alftoitny"  skipper's 
pride,  blended  with  a  good  deal  of  obstinacy.  The  first  did  not 
like  to  retreat,  after  Neb  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  it  was  no 
great  matter  to  walk  on  the  boom,  and  tlie  latter,  sonred  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  outsailed  him,  and  fimcying  Andrew 
had  deserted  to  get  oir  board  a  &ster  vessel,  resented  the  whole 
by  sheering  away  from  us  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 
I  saw  that  there  remained  but  a  single  expedient,  and  set  about 
adopting  it  without  further  delay. 

"  Take  good  hold  of  the  lift,  Mr.  Drewett,  and  steady  your- 
self with  both  hands ;  ease  away  the  peak  halyards  to  tauten 
that  lift  a  Uttle  more,  forward.  Now,  one  of  you  stand  by  to 
case  off  the  guy  handsomely,  and  the  rest  come  aft  to  the  main- 
sheet.  Look  out  for  yourself  Mr.  Drewett,  we  are  about  to  haul 
in  the  boom,  when  it  will  be  a  small  matter  to  get  you  in  upon 
the  tafiralL  Stand  by  to  luff  handsomely,  so  as  to  keep  the 
boom  as  steady  as  possible."    * 

But  Drewett  clamorously  protested  against  our  doing  anything 
of  the  sort  He  was  getting  used  to  his  situation,  and  intended 
to  come  in  Neb-&shion  in  a  minute  more.  All  he  asked  was 
not  to  be  hurried. 

"  No — no — ^touch  nothing,  I  entreat  of  you.  Captain  Walling- 
ford" — he  said  earnestly.  ^  U  that  black  can  do  it,  surely  I 
ought  to  do  it,  too." 

^But  the  black  has  claws,  and  you  have  none,  sir ;  then  ho 
18  a  sailor,  and  used  to  sucb  things,  and  you  are  none,  sir. 
Moreover,  he  was  barefooted,  while  you  have  got  on  sti£^  and  1 
dare  say  slippery  boots." 

^  Yes,  the  boots  are  an  encumbrance.  K  I  could  only  throw 
them  oE,  I  should  do  well  enough.  As  it  is,  however,  I  hope 
to  have  the  honor  of  shaking  you  by  the  hand.  Miss  Hardinge, 
without  the  disgrace  of  bemg  helped." 

Mr.  Hardinge  here  expostulated,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  I  saw 
plainly  enough  Drewett  was  highly  excited,  and  that  he  was  pre* 
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[wring  for  a  start  These  signs  were  now  so  apparent  that  aU  of 
ns  united  oar  voices  in  remonstrances ;  and  Lucy  said  imploringly 
to  me,  ^Do  not  let  him  moTe,  Miles^^I  have  heard  him  say  he 
cannot  swim." 

It  was  too  late.  Pride,  mortified  vanity,  ohstinacy,  love,  or 
what  you  will,  rendered  {he  young  man  dea^  and  away  he  went, 
abandoning  the  lift,  his  sole  protection.  I  saw,  the  moment  he 
quitted  his  grasp,  that  he  would  never  reach  the  mast,  and  made 
my  arrangements  accordingly.  I  called  to  Msffble  to  stand  by 
to  luff;  and,  just  as  the  words  passed  my  lips,  a  souse  into  the 
water  told  the  whole  story.  The  first  glance  at  poor  Drewett*s 
frantic  manner  of  struggling  told  me  that  Lucy  was  really  aware 
of  his  habits,  and  that  he  could  not  swim.  I  was  in  light  duck, 
jacket  and  trowsers,  with  seaman's  pumps;  and  placing  a  foot 
on  the  rail,  I  alighted  alongside  of  the  drowning  young  man, 
just  as  he  went  under.  Well  assured  he  would  reappear,  I 
waited  for  that,  and  presently  I  got  a  view  of  his  hair,  within 
reach  of  my  arm,  and  I  grasped  it,  in  a  way  to  turn  him  on  his 
back,  and  bring  his  fisuse  uppermost.  At  this  moment  the  sloop 
was  gliding  away  from  us.  Marble  having  instantly  put  the  helm 
hard  down,  in  order  to  round  to.  As  I  afterward  learned,  the 
state  of  the  case  was  no  sooner  understood  in  the  other  sloop, 
than  the  Mbonnj  men  gave  in,  and  imitated  the  Wallingford. 

There  was  no  time  for  reflection.  As  soon  as  Drewett's  hair 
was  in  my  grasp,  I  raised  his  head  from  the  water,  by  an  effort 
that  forced  me  under  it,  to  let  him  catch  his  breath ;  and  then 
relaxed  the  power  by  which  it  had  been  done,  to  come  up  my- 
sel£  I  had  done  this  to  give  him  a  moment  to  recover  his 
recollection,  in  the  hope  he  would  act  reasonably ;  and  I  now 
desired  him  to  lay  his  two  hands  on  my  shoulders,  permit  his 
body  to  sink  as  low  as  possible  and  breathe,  and  trust  the  rest 
to  me.  K  the  person  in  danger  can  be  made  to  do  this,  an  or 
dinarily  good  swinmier  could  tow  him  a  mile,  without  any 
unusual  effcrt.  But  the  breathing  spell  afforded  to  Drewett 
had  the  effect  just  to  give  him  strength  to  struggle  madly  for 
axistence,  without  aiding  his  reason.    On  the  land,  he  would 
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h&vt  been  nothing  in  my  hands;  bnfv  ^  tbe  .water,  the  merest 
boy  may  become  fonnidable;  God  forgive  me,  if  I  do  him  in- 
justice 1  but  I  hare  sometimes  thoo^t,  since,  that  Drewett  was 
perfectly  conscious  who  I  was,  and  that  he  gave  some  vent  to 
his  jealous  distrust  of  Lucy's  feelings  toward  me*  This  may  be 
all  imagination ;  but  I  certainly  heard  t!lie  words  ^Luey/'  ^  Wal- 
lingford,''  ^  dawbonny,".  ^  hateful,^  muttered  by  the  man,  even 
as  he  struggled  there  tor  life.  The  advantage  given  him,  by 
turning  to  allow  him  tO;  put  his  hands  i>n  my  shoulders,  liked  to 
have  eost  me  dear.  Instead  <^  doing  as  I  directed,  he  gra^>ed 
my  neck  with  both  arms,  and  seemed,  to  wbh  to  tnount  on 
my  head,  forcing  bis  owa  shoulders  quite  out  of  water,  and 
mine,  by  that  much  weight,  beneath  it.  It  wjus  while  we  were 
thus  placed,  his  mouth  within  an  inch  or  ,two  of  w^  very  ear, 
that  I  heard  the  words  muttered  which  .'have  been  menticwed. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  was  uueonscdous  of  that.which 
terror  and  despair  extorted  from  him.  , 

I  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  my  efforts  became  desper 
ate*  I  first  endeavored  to  swim  with  this  ^at  ehcpiuobraoce ; 
but  it  was  useless.  The  stren^h  of  Hereides  could  ii6t  long 
havel>uoyed  up  the  under  body  of  such  a  load,  jsiifBciently  t<> 
raise  the  nostrils f<^  breath;  and  the  convulsive  t^H^itd»es  of 
Dr^wett's  arms  were  near  strwngUng  me.  I  must  throw  him  off, 
or  drown.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to  swim,  I  srized  his  hands 
with  mine,  knd  endeavored  to  lociseh.his  gras|)  of  my  nejsk. ;  Of 
course  we  both  atok.  while  I  was  thus  ex^gaged;  fyr  it  w^  ini- 
possible  to  keq>  my  head  ^ove^wkter^  by. means  of  ihyf^et 
alone,  with  a  man  of  some,  si^e  ruling,  from  his  shoulders :up, 
above  the  levsl  of  n^  ohin.    . 

I  can  scarcely  describe  what  followed.  I  c6nfess  I  thou^ 
no  longer  <^  satvisg  Drewcttfs  .life,  but  only  of  .saving  my  own4 
We  stnigglod  there  in  the  vmter  like'  the  fien^st  eneinies^  each 
aiming  for  die  mastery,  as,  if  one  were  to.  live,  the  otjier  mnsi 
die.  We  sank,  and  rose  to .  the  surface  for  air,  solely,  by  my 
efforts,  no  loss  than  three  times;  Drewett  getting  tbeUrge^ 
benefits  by  the  latter,  thus  renewing  bis  strength ;  wl^e  ndilio^ 
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great  as  it  was  by  nature,  began  gradually  to  fail  A  struggle 
BO  terrific  could  not  last  long.  We  sank  a  fourth  time,  and  I 
felt  it  was  not  to  rise  again,  when  relief  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  Prom  boyhood,  my  father  had  taught  me  the 
important  lesson  of  keeping  my  eyes  open  under  water.  By 
means  of  this  practice,  I  not  only  felt^  but  iaw  the  nature  of 
the  tremendous  struggle  that  was  going  on.  It  also  gave  me 
a  slight  advantage  over  Drewett,  who  closed  his  eyes,  by  en- 
abling me  to  see  how  to  direct  my  own  exertions.  While 
sinking,  as  I  believed,  for  the  last  time,  I  saw  a  large  ob- 
ject approaching  me  in  the  water,  which,  in  the  confusion  of 
.he  moment,  I  took  for  a  shark,  though  sharks  never  ascended 
i»he  Hudson  so  high,  and  were  even  rare  at  New  York.  There 
it  was,  however,  swimming  toward  us,  and  even  descending 
lower,  as  if  to  pass  beneath,  in  readiness  for  the  fatal  snap. 
Beneath  it  did  pass,  and  I  felt  it  pressing  upward,  raising  Drew- 
ett and  myself  to  the  surfece.  As  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  light, 
and  a  delicious  draught  of  air,  Drewett  was  drawn  from  my 
neck  by  Marble,  whose  encouraging  voice  sounded  like  music 
in  my  ears.  At  the  next  instant  my  shark  emerged,  puffing 
like  a  porpoise ;  and  then  I  heard — 

"  Hole  on,  Masser  Mile — ^here  he  nigger  close  by !" 
I  was  dragged  into  the  boat,  I  scarce  know  how,  and  lay 
down  completely  exhausted ;  while  my  late  companion  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  lifeless  corpse.  In  a  moment,  Neb,  dripping  Uke 
a  black  river-god,  and  gUstening  like  a  wet  bottle,  placed  him- 
self in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  took  my  head  into  his  lap,  and 
began  to  squeeze  the  water  from  my  hair,  and  to  dry  my  face 
with  some  one's  handkerchief— I  trust  it  was  not  his  own. 

**Pull  away,  lads,  for  the  sloop,"  said  Marble,  as  soon  as 
everybody  was  out  of  the  river.  "  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  put  on  the  hatches  for  the  last  time — ^as  for  Miles,  h^U 
never  drown  in  fresh  water." 

THE    XVD. 
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